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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Lzabor, 
Children's  Bureau, 

Washington,  May  25,  1921, 

Sib:  I  trftnsmit  herewith  a  report  on  Physical  Stfindards  for 
Working  Children.  This  report  is  the  result  of  a  motion  unanimously 
carried  at  a  session  of  the  Children's  Bureau  Conferences  on  Standards 
of  Child  Welfare  to  the  eflFect  that  the  Children's  Bureau  appoint  a 
eommittee  to  formulate  definite  standards  of  normal  development 
and  sound  health  for  the  use  of  physicians  in  examining  children 
applying  for  work  permits.  The  following  physicians  consented  to 
aerve  on  the  committee: 

Dr.  George  P.  Barth,  Director  of  School  Hygiene,  City  Health 
Department,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Chairman, 

Dr.  Enmtia  M.  Appel,  Employment  Certificate  Department,  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Taliaferro  Clark,  representing  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service. 

Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  Dean,  Normal  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Dr.  D.  L.  Edsall,  Dean,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  George  W.  Goler,  Health  OflBcer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Harry  Linenthal,  Industrial  Clinic,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Mitchell,  representing  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Anna  E.  Rude,  Director,  Hygiene  Division,  United  States 
Qiildren's  Bureau. 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wood,  Chairman  of  Conmaittee  on  Health  Problems 
and  Ekiucation,  Columbia  University. 

Miss  E.  N.  Matthews,  Director  of  the  Industrial  Division  of  the 
CSiildren's  Bureau  has  acted  as  secretary  to  the  committee. 

The  bureau  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  and  gratitude  to 

the  members  of  the  committee  who  have  given  generously  of  their 

time,  enthusiasm,  and  technical  knowledge.    Thanks  are  due  also 

the  many  physicians.  State  labor  officials,  local  certificate-issuing 

^    officers,   and  others,  whose  criticisms  and  suggestions  have  been 

^  especially  helpful  in  adapting  to  practical  use  the  record  form  recom- 

;^  mended  by  the  committee. 

J.  Respectfully  submitted. 

■•*  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Ohiej. 

t^      Jamss  J.  Davis, 

^  Secretary  ofLahor. 
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PHYSICAL  STANDARDS  FOR  WORKING  CHILDREN. 


FOREWORD. 


The  child  who  goes  to  work  between  14  and  18  years  of  age  is  in 
need  of  special  protection  if  he  is  to  arrive  at  maturity  with  good 
health  and  a  vigorous  and  well-developed  body.  During  these  years 
he  is  passing  through  the  most  critical  period  of  his  physical  develop- 
ment, when  his  body  must  meet  the  unusual  demands  of  rapid 
growth  and  physiological  readjustment.  If  at  the  same  time  he  is 
subjected  to  the  mental  and  physical  strain  of  occupational  life, 
the  burden  upon  his  immature  physique  is  a  double  one,  and  special 
precautions  are  necessary  if  normal  growth  and  development  are  not 
to  be  endangered.  Prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  in  certain 
occupations  generally  recognized  as  injurious  to  health  is  an  important 
but  obviously  limited  meafas  of  aflFording  protection.  Raising  the 
minimum  age  for  entrance  upon  any  employment  oflFers  only  a 
partial  solution  of  the  problem.  A  tendency  to  keep  children  out 
of  industry  imtil  they  are  at  least  16  years  of  age  is  becoming  apparent 
in  child  labor  laws,  but  even  with  16  years  as  a  minimum  age,  large 
numbers  of  young  persons  will  continue  to  go  to  work  before  their 
physical  growth  is  completed  and  will  stand  in  need  of  protection  if 
they  are  to  reach  normal  development.  An  eflFective  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  children  at  work  lies  in  the  adoption  of  standards 
of  physical  fitness  which  all  children  entering  employment  are 
required  by  law  to  meet. 

TYPES  OP  LEGISLATION. 

The  first  attempts  to  protect  the  health  of  employed  children 
through  direct  legal  provisions  took  the  form  of  laws  giving  factory 
inspectors  or  other  law-enforcing  officials  power  to  require  physical 
examinations  of  children  found  at  work  who  appeared  to  be  physically 
unfit  for  employment.  lUinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York  were  among  the  Stat^  enacting  legislation  of  this 
type.  A  number  of  these  early  laws  are  still  on  the  statute  books, 
and  a  few  States  have  in  recent  years  passed  laws  of  the  same  type,* 
but  generally  powers  of  this  kind  are  not  so  exercised  as  to  protect 
any  considerable  nimiber  of  children  from  the  strain  of  too  early  or 
inappropriate  labor.    This  is  due  not  only  to  the  inherent  weakness 

>  Sm  Appcodiz,  p.  22. 
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6  PHYSICAL  STANDABDS  FOE  WORKING   GHILDBEN. 

of  a  mere  permissive  regulation,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  un- 
fitness of  a  child  for  his  work  is  seldom  so  apparent  as  to  force  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  an  official — ^usually  not  a  physician — ^whose 
inspection  duties  cover  far  more  than  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the 
law.  The  next  form  of  legal  provision  permitted  the  certificate- 
issuing  officer  to  require  a  child  who  did  not  appear  to  be  in  fit  physical 
condition  for  work  to  be  examined  by  a  physician  before  he  could 
secure  an  employment  certificate.  Ten  States  ^  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  now  have  permissive  laws  of  this  type,  and  though  in  a  few 
instances  they  may  be  so  enforced  as  to  require  practically  every 
child  going  to  work  to  be  passed  upon  by  a  physician,  they  have  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  depending  for  their  efifectiveness  upon  the 
degree  of  interest  evidenced  by  each  one  of  a  large  number  of  enforcing 
officials,  who  are  in  most  States  practically  unsupervised  by  any 
central  authority  and  who  in  many  cases  do  not  realize  the  importance 
of  this  phase  of  their  work. 

The  mandatory  requirement  of  a  physical  examination  for  every 
child  securing  an  employment  certificate,  now  found  in  the  laws  of 
18  States,^  represents  the  third  step  in  the  development  of  the  legal 
protection  of  the  health  of  working  children.  In  some  of  these  States 
the  child  must  be  examined  with  reference  to  the  particular  kind 
of  work  which  ho  is  to  do  and  must  obtain  a  new  certificate  of  physi- 
cal fitness  whenever  he  goes  from  one  employer  to  another.  But  a 
chUd  fitted  for  one  occupation  may  be  transferred  by  his  first  employer 
to  an  entirely  different  kind  of  work  for  which  he  is  not  at  all  fitted, 
and  he  may  stay  with  his  first  employer  imtil  he  passes  the  certificate 
age.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  even  requiring  a  certificate  of  physical 
fitness  for  the  issuance  of  every  employment  certificate  and  a  new 
employment  certificate  every  time  a  child  changes  employers  does 
not  give  an  opportunity  for  adequate  and  uniform  health  supervision 
of  employed  children. 

No  State  has  as  yet  advanced  to  the  next  stage — examination  of 
every  working  child  at  regular  intervals  during  the  years  when  he  is 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  strains  of  industry  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  work  at  which  he  is  engaged  is  injuring  him  or  inter- 
fering with  his  growth.'     The  laws  of  20  States,*  moreover,  still 

*  See  Appendix,  pp.  1^21. 

*  An  exoeptlonaily  good  opportunity  for  patting  into  effect  an  adequate  prograin  of  health  supenrisioa 
of  working  children  is  furnished  by  the  compulsory  continuation  school  laws  now  In  force  in  22  States^ 
which  keep  still  under  the  control  of  the  school  a  jfioritieg  children  who  have  left  the  all-day  schools  to  en- 
ierindostry  by  requiring  them  tospend  a  certain  number  of  theirworking  hours  in  classes  specially  provided 
for  them.  These  States  are  Arizona,  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentuclo',  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Now  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Peniuylvania,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  All  except  four  have  provisions  requiring 
•ehoolsto  beestablished  and  children  toattemd  under  certain  specified  conditions.  These  four  are  Indiana, 
where  local  school  authorities  may  establish  schools  and  require  attendance:  and  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and 
Washington,  where  certain  groups  of  children  must  attend  If  schools  are  estabHrtied,  but  there  are  no 
compulsory  provisions  for  establishment. 

*8ee  Appendix,  pp.  1{^21. 
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PHYSICAL  STANDABDS  FOB  WORKING  CHILDREN.  7 

make  no  provision  at  all  for  a  physical  examination  even  when  the 
child  first  goes  to  work. 

The  most  comprehensive  type  of  law  now  found  requires  that  a 
child  be  of  normal  development,  in  sound  health,  and  physically 
qualified  for  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  to  engage,  and  stipulates 
that  the  examination  shall  be  made  and  the  certificate  of  physical 
fitness  granted  by  a  physician  who  is  officially  connected  with  some 
public  department,  usually  the  pubUc-school  system  or  the  board  of 
health,  but  in  some  cases  the  department  enforcing  the  child-labor 
laws.  In  order  that  the  physician  may  judge  the  child's  fitness 
for  his  intended  work,  the  latter  is  required  to  bring  a  promise  of 
employment  signed  by  the  prospective  employer  and  stating  the  occu- 
pation in  which  he  is  to  be  engaged. 

STANDARDS  OP  ADMINISTRATION. 

Even  where  provisions  which  might  go  far  toward  protecting  the 
health  of  employed  children  are  found  on  the  statute  books,  inade- 
quate appropriations  and  a  failure  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  physical  requirement  are  responsible  for  inadequate  administra- 
tion. The  first  examination  is  in  many  cases  hurried  and  superficial 
rather  than  thorough.  Reexaminations  when  the  child  goes  from 
one  employer  to  another,  required  under  the  laws  of  a  few  States 
and  possible,  at  least,  in  most  of  the  States  where  the  first  examina- 
tion is  mandatory,*  are  either  omitted  or  only  perfunctorily  given. 
In  States  where  the  law  is  permissive,  issuing  officers  seldom  take  full 
advantage  of  their  power  to  require  examinations. 

The  procedure  followed  in  making  physical  examinations  of 
children  applying  for  employment  certificates  is  usually  determined 
by  the  poUcy  of  each  individual  issuing  office,  but  in  a  few  States, 
among  which  are  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Maryland,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  a  uniform  blank  for  recording  the  results  of 
the  examination  is  in  use.  These  forms,  which  are  prescribed  by 
the  State  board  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor 
law,  specify  the  points  which  should  be  covered  by  the  physician*s 
examination,  and  in  some  States  they  are  supplemented  by  detailed 
instructions.  In  certain  cities  the  local  officials  in  charge  of  issuing 
certificates  have  devised  special  forms  and  have  attempted  to  develop 
standard  methods  of  procedure. 

One  of  the  most  usual  forms  of  physician^s  certificate  does  not 
furnish  in  any  sense  a  record  of  the  examination,  since  it  con- 
tains merely  the  bare  statement  required  by  law  that  the  child  has 
been  examined  and  has  been  found  in  sufficiently  sound  health  and 
physically  fit  for  the  work  which  he  intends  to  do.  Among  the 
forma  which  do  attempt  to  furnish  a  record  of  the  results  of  the 

•  See  Appendix,  pp.  21-22. 
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examination,  wide  rariation  in  details  is  found.  Some  requiro 
entries  of  only  a  few  of  the  outstanding  facts  about  the  child's  physical 
condition,  under  such  items  as:' Ears,  eyes,  teeth,  throat,  chest 
development,  height,  weight,  vaccinated,  malnutrition,  heart  action. 
Others  go  into  great  detail  as  to  the  points  to  be  covered  by  the 
examination,  in  eflfect  instructing  the  physician  as  to  exactly  what 
indications  he  should  look  for,  and  what  methods  he  should  use  in 
examining  each  child.  Such  a  form  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
preserving  a  record  of  the  child's  physical  condition  and  of  insuring 
at  least  a  certain  degree  of  thoroughness  as  well  as  of  uniformity 
where  any  conscientious  attempt  is  made  to  make  the  practice  con- 
form to  that  obviously  demanded  by  the  record  blank. 

Even  where  directions  are  issued  and  forms  are  used,  the  examina- 
tions in  practice  vary  widely.  No  form  can  be  more  than  a  guide 
and  a  reminder;  its  use  can  not  make  certain  that  a  child  will  be 
thoroughly  or  scientifically  examined,  but  a  form  which  is  properly 
arranged  and  adequate  for  its  purpose  greatly  increases  the  proba- 
bility of  such  examinations. 

The  object  of  the  physical  examination  is  obviously  to  prevent 
children  from  going  to  work  in  unsuitable  occupations,  or  from 
going  to  work  at  all  if  they  are  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  do  so.  The 
key  to  its  actual  value  to  the  child,  therefore,  is  found  in  the  stand- 
ards set  for  the  granting  of  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness.  This 
standard  varies  probably  fully  as  much  as  the  standard  of  the  exam- 
inations themselves,  becoming  more  exacting  the  more  thorough  the 
examination.  As  would  be  expected,  the  more  definite  standards 
are  found  in  oflices  where  specially  devised  record  forms  are  used — 
these  forms,  in  fact,  being  in  many  cases  accompanied  by  detailed 
instructions  as  to  the  defects  for  which  children  must  be  perma- 
nently refused  or  temporarily  refused  until  such  defects  are  corrected. 

COMMITTEE  O^  PHYSICAL  STANDARDS. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adequate  enforcement  of  the  physical 
provisions  of  child  labor  laws  are  recognized  as  due  to  a  large  extent 
to  the  lack  of  definite  standards  and  of  uniformity  in  procedure. 
''Sound  health ''  and  ''normal  development''  are  not  defined  in  the 
laws,  and  physical  fitness  for  a  specific  occupation  can  not  be  deter- 
mined imless  precise  and  definite  knowledge  of  occuj>ations  and 
their  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  body  and  on  the  health  of  the  child 
is  available. 

At  tlie  Children's  Bureau  Conferences  on  Standards  of  Child  Welfare 
(May  and  June,  1919)  considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  physical  standards,'  and  the  following  physical  minimum 

•  standards  of  Child  Welliare,  A  Report  of  th«  CbJOdren*^  BureMi  Coahnaem  Msj  and  Jiroe,  1911, 
pp.  80-07.    U.  8.  ChUdren'8  Bureau  Publication  No.  60. 
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was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  miniTniini  standards  for  childi^n  entering 
employment:' 

A  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  until  he  has  had  a  physical  examination 
by  a  public-school  physician  or  other  medical  officer  especially  appointed  for  that 
pnrpoee  by  the  agency  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  has  been  found 
to  be  of  normal  development  for  a  child  of  his  age  and  physically  fit  for  the  work  at 
¥^di  he  is  to  be  employed. 

There  shall  be  annual  physical  examinations  of  all  working  children  who  are  under 
18  yeaiB  of  age. 

Acting  on  a  proposal  made  by  members  of  the  Conference  who 
realized  that  such  a  standard  could  not  be  adequately  applied  until 
it  was  more  carefully  defined,  the  Children's  Bureau  appointed  a 
committee  of  physicians  whose  task  it  was  to  formulate  definite 
standards  of  normal  development  and  physical  fitness  for  the  use 
of  medical  examiners  in  making  physical  examinations  of  children 
applying  for  employment  certificates,  and  also  of  working  children. 
Following  its  first  meeting  in  January,  1920,  the  conmiittee  pre- 
pared a  preliminary  report  and  a  tentative  record  form,  which 
were  sent  for  criticism  and  suggestions  to  State  labor  officials,  local 
certificate  issuing  officers,  examining  physicians,  and  others  interested 
in  physical  standards  for  working  children.  The  record  form  was 
also  tried  out  in  several  cities.  In  the  light  of  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms received  from  these  sources,  this  preliminary  report  was  revised 
at  the  second  meeting  of  the  committee,  January,  1921,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Children's  Bureau.  It  is  expected  that  from  time  to 
time  the  report  will  be  revised  to  embody  the  results  of  further  scien- 
tific research  and  practical  experience  in  this  field. 

T  Mitiimnm  Standards  for  Child  Welfare  Adopted  by  the  Washington  and  Regional  Conferences  on  Child 
Weltere,  1919,  pp.  3-5.    U.S.  Childien's  Bureau  Publication  No.  62. 
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PBELIMDURT  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FBTSICAL 

STANDARDS  FOR  WORKING  CHILDR^. 


GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Age  miniiniiin  for  entrance  into  industry. 

The  minimum  age  for  the  entrance  of  children  into  industry  should 
be  not  younger  than  sixteen  years.  Since  it  is  recognized  that  the 
physiological  and  psychological  readjustments  incident  to  pubescence 
(which  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  are  not  completed  imtil  the  six- 
teenth year)  determine  a  period  of  general  instabihty  which  makes 
great  and  special  demands  upon  the  vitality  of  the  child^  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  he  should  be  protected  during  this  period 
from  the  physical  and  nervous  strain  which  entrance  into  indus- 
try inevitably  entails.  The  committee  recognizes  the  fact  that  pubes^ 
cence  may  occur  early  or  may  be  very  greatly  delayed^  and  is  con- 
vinced that  the  longer  it  is  delayed  the  stronger  is  the  indication  of  a 
physical  stage  during  which  it  is  highly  inappropriate  to  subject  Uie 
child  to  the  strains  of  industry. 

2.  niyskal  nnimimi  tor  oitnuice  nto  ndustry. 

No  child  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  ei^teen  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  work  who  is  not  of  normal  development  for  his  age, 
of  sound  health  and  physically  fit  for  the  work  at  which  he  is  to  be 
employed. 

3.  Physical  examinations  for  chfldren  entering  industry. 

The  physical  fitness  of  children  entering  industry  should  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  thorough  physical  examination  conducted  by  a 
pubUc  medical  officer  appointed  for  this  purpose.  Where  possible 
aU  examinations  should  be  made  without  clothing.  Before  such  a 
physical  examination  is  made,  the  child  should  present  a  definite 
promise  of  employment  in  writing  from  his  intended  employer,  stat- 
ing the  specific  occupation  at  which  he  is  to  be  employed. 

4.  Reexaminations  for  children  changing  occupations. 

The  employment  certificate  should  not  be  given  to  the  child,  but 
sent  by  mail  to  the  employer.  When  a  child  leaves  the  specific  em- 
ployment for  which  the  certificate  was  issued,  the  employer  should 
return  the  permit  to  the  issuing  officer  by  mail.  With  each  change  of 
employer  another  examination  should  be  made  before  the  child  is 
again  permitted  to  work,  the  mode  of  procedure  to  be  the  same  as  in 
the  issuance  of  the  original  permit.  When  a  child  is  transferred  to  any 
10 
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occupation  in  the  same  establishment  differing  in  its  physical  demands 
and  hazards  from  those  common  to  the  occupation  for  which  the  per- 
mit has  been  issued,  this  must  be  communicated  by  the  employer  to 
Uie  issuing  officer  in  writing,  and  a  new  physical  examination  of  the 
child  made  and  a  new  certificate  issued. 

5.  Periodical  reexaminatimis  for  aU  working  cliildr^L 

All  employed  children  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  should  have  at  least 
one  yearly  physical  examination,  to  be  made  by  a  public  medical 
officer  appointed  for  this  purpose.  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
medical  examiner  more  frequent  examinations  are  desirable,  the  child 
should  be  ordered  to  report  at  stated  intervals  for  this  purpose. 
These  examinations  should  take  place  in  the  certificate  issuing  office, 
in  the  continuation  school,  or  in  the  establishment  in  which  the  child 
is  employed. 

6.  C^itralized  control  of  methods  of  examination. 

In  order  to  insure  uniformity  in  methods  of  examination  in  each 
State  the  State  labor  or  other  department  administering  the  child 
labor  law  should  have  authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations  rela- 
tive to  methods  of  examination  and  qualifications  of  examining  physi- 
cians, to  prescribe  record  forms,  and  to  require  reports  with  reference 
to  examinations  made.  Each  such  department  should  employ  one 
or  more  physicians  qualified  in  industrial  hygiene,  who  shall  be  author- 
ized and  required  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  local  examining  physi- 
cians. 

« 

7.  Desirabili^  of  physical  examinations  of  children  during  school  and 

preschoM  period. 

Many  of  the  physical  defects  found  in  children  applying  for  work 
permits  could  easily  have  been  discovered  and  cured,  or  prevented 
altogether,  by  proper  examination  and  treatment  during  the  child's 
school  life,  or  even  earlier.  The  committee  therefore  urges  the  neces- 
sity for  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  medical  examination 
and  treatment  of  all  children  of  school  and  preschool  age.  ' 

8.  Need  of  study  by  local  administrative  and  medical  officers  of  occu- 

C lions  in  which  children  are  employed  and  of  their  effect  upon 
alth. 

Occupations  in  which  children  are  likely  to  be  employed  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  special  study  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
their  physical  requirements  and  their  effect  upon  the  health  and 
development  of  the  growing  child.  The  examining  physician  should 
be  authorized  and  required  to  visit  periodically  industrial  establish- 
ments and  to  familiarize  himself  with  conditions  of  employment  and 
with  the  various  health  hazards  of  industry. 
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9.  Need  of  aaaorMatire  seieBlific  inyestigatkMi. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  impossibility  of  formulating  definite 
physical  standards  for  children  in  industry  which  will  be  complete 
and  finally  authoritative  without  a  great  deal  of  further  scientific 
study  of  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  work  upon  the  health  and 
physique  of  the  adolescent  child. 

Research  is  especially  needed  with  reference  to: 

a.  The  rate  of  growth  and  development  of  children  employed  in 

different   occupations    and   industries   as   compared   with 
children  not  in  industry. 

b.  Morbidity  among  chQdren  employed  in  different  occupations 

and  industries  as  compared  with  children  not  in  industry. 

c.  Mortality  among  children  employed  in  different  occupations 

and  industries  as  compared  with  children  not  in  industry. 

d.  Fatigue  in  children  employed  in  different  occupations  and 

industries. 

e.  Effect   of  employment  in  specific  occupations   at  different 

stages  of  physiological  development  upon  the  growth  and 
health  of-  - 

(1)  Normal  children. 

(2)  Children  with  certain  physical  defects  (such  as  compen- 

sated cardiac  disease  or  with  orthopedic  defects)  or 
with  a  personal  or  family  history  indicating  predispo- 
sition to  certain  diseases. 

f.  Effect  of  employment  in  specific  occupations  upon  the  men- 

strual function  and  pelvic  organs  of  adolescent  girls  and 
young  women. 

g.  Types  of  work  desirable  for: 

(1)  Children  and  young  persons  with  some  mental  defect 

whO;  nevertheless,  are  able  to  fulfill  the  educational 
requirements  necessary  to  obtain  an  employment 
certificate. 

(2)  Children  and  young  persons  who  are  suffering  from 

certain  physical  handicaps,  such  as  the  partially  dis- 
abled child  and   the  child  with  seriously  impaired 
vision  or  hearing, 
h.  Industries  and  occupations  in  which  children  are  customarily 
employed  with  special  reference  to  health  hazards. 

NoTB. — Material  for  at  least  the  greater  ntunber  of  such  studies  might  effectively 
and  economically  be  secured  from  the  records  of  examinations  made  in  the  public 
Bchoob  and  in  connection  with  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  in  States 
where  reexaminations  are  reciuired.  It  is,  therefore,  urged  that  all  such  examinations 
be  scientifically  and  thoroughly  made  and  that  methods  and  record  forms  be  standard- 
ized so  as  to  be  statistically  comparaMe. 
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10.  Certain  tentative  nrinfawnn  standards  obtainable  from  results  erf 
scientific  research  abeady  avaflaUew 

While  recognizmg  the  necessity  of  further  study,  the  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  results  of  scientific  research  already  available, 
together  with  the  experience  acquired  in  the  administration  of  laws 
prescribing  physical  requirements  for  admission  to  industry,  permit 
the  recommendation  at  the  present  time  of  certain  tentative  mini- 
mum standards.  The  acceptance  of  these  standards  will  aid  mate- 
rially in  safeguarding  the  physical  welfare  of  the  child  obliged  to  enter 
industry  before  reaching  his  full  development. 

MINIMUM  STANDARDS  OF  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  FOR  CHILDREN  ENTERING 

AND  WORKING  IN  INDUSTRY. 

1.  Standards  of  normal  development. 

a.  Certificates  should  be  refused  to  children  who  do  not  come 
up  to  the  following  minimum  standards  of  height  and  weight 
for  specified  age,  which  are  based  on  the  most  reliable  ex- 
perience and  present-day  practice.  (Since  at  the  present 
time  children  imder  16  may  be  legally  employed  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  States,  minimum  standards  of  height 
and  weight  are  furnished  for  children  14  and  15,  as  well  as  16, 
years  of  age.) 


Age. 

14 
1ft 
16 

Weight 
(in  clothing).! 

Height. 

80  pounds. 
86  pounds. 
90  pounds. 

58  inches. 

58  Inches. 

59  inches. 

>  When  ehildren  are  wei^ied  without 
clothing,  not  more  than  5  pounds  should 
Im  alloired  for  oloChing. 

In  exceptional  cases,  a  child  who  falls  below  the  prescribed 
minimum  of  height  or  weight  may,  however,  be  granted  a 
certificate  if,  after  examination  by  two  physicians,  it  is  found 
that  this  condition  is  a  family  or  a  racial  characteristic^  and 
that  he  is  free  from  any  other  defects  which  would  justify 
the  refusal  of  the  certificate. 

b.  Certificates  should  be  reused  to  children  who  do  not  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  puberty. 

2.  Slandaids  of  somid  healtfa  and  physical  fitness  for  ^nploynieBt 

a.  Certificates  should  be  refused  to  all  children  who  have  the 
foUowing  defects: 

(1)  Cardiac  disease,  with  broken  compensation. 

(2)  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  other  evidence  of  serious 

pulmonary  disease. 
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(3)  Active  glandular  tuberculosis. 

(4)  Active  tuberculous  or  syphilitic  disease  of   joints  or 

bones. 
(6)  Total'' blindness.     (Unless  no  further  educational  facili- 
ties can  be  provided  for  such  children.) 

(6)  Total  deafness.     (Unless  no  further  educational  facili- 

ties can  be  provided  for  such  children.) 

(7)  Trachoma. 

(8)  Chorea. 

(9)  Syphihdes. 

(10)  Hyperthyroidism. 

(11)  Acute  or  subacute  nephritis. 

(12)  Hookworm. 

All  children  who  are  refused  employment  certificates  because  of 
physical  defects  as  noted  under  "a^*  should  be  referred  to  some 
appropriate  person  or  agency  for  whatever  medical  or  other 
assistance  they  need. 

b.  Certificates  should  be  refused  to  all  children  pending  correc- 
tion of  all  serious  remediable  defects,  such  as: 

(1)  Defective  vision  subject  to  correction  by  glasses. 

(2)  Contagious  eye  and  skin  diseases. 

(3)  Defective  teeth :  extraction  or  prophylactic  care  needed. 

(4)  Malnutrition  requiring  supervision  or  medical  atten- 

tion and  not  imder  treatment. 

(5)  Untreated  inguinal  or  femoral  hernia. 

(6)  Diseased  tonsils. 

(7)  Defective  nasal  breathing  requiring  correction  and  not 

under  treatment. 

(8)  Discharging  ears  not  under  treatment. 

(9)  Orthopedic  defects  not  imder  treatment. 

(10)  Intestinal  parasites  (other  than  hookworm)  not  under 
treatment. 
All  children  who  are  temporarily  refused  employment  cer- 
tificates because  of  the  existence  of  physical  defects  as  outlined 
under  ''b^'  should  be  referred  to  the  care  of  a  public  medical 
oflScer,  school  physician,  family  physician,  or  school  nurse, 
who  should  make  every  effort  to  see  that  the  necessary  medical 
treatment  or  other  care  is  secured  for  the  child.  As  soon  as  such 
treatment  has  been  completed,  or  the  defect  has  been  corrected, 
the  issuance  of  the  employment  certificate  may  be  reconmiended. 
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c.  Provisional  certificates  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three 

months  may  be  issued  on  recommendation  of  the  medical 
examiner  binder  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  Where  treatment  has  been  started  but  not  completed, 

in  such  cases  as : 

(a)  Defective  teeth. 

(b)  Malnutrition. 

(c)  Orthopedic  defects.  * 

(d)  Defective  nasal  breathing. 

(e)  Discharging  ears. 

(f)  Intestinal  parasites  (other  than  hookworm). 

(2)  Partial  blindness. 

(3)  Partial  deafness. 

(4)  Other  defects  (not  specified  under  "  a "  and  '^b'O  which 

in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  examiner  require  super- 
vision. 
Children  receiving  provisional  certificates  shall  be  reexamined 
at  the  expiration  of  the  provisional  certificate,  or  at  such  inter- 
vals as  the  examining  physician  may  deem  necessary.  If  in 
the  opinion  of  the  examining  physician  every  conscientious  effort 
has  not  been  made  to  correct  the  defect  during  the  provisional 
period,  no  new  certificate  shall  be  issued  until  correction  has 
been  obtained. 

d.  All  children  who,  because  of  their  physical  condition,   or 

because  of  their  family  or  previous  history,  show  a  tendency 
to  weakness  or  disease  of  any  organ  should  be  excluded  from 
occupations  which  would  tend  to  aggravate  that  tendency. 

POINTS  TO  BE  COVERED  AND  METHODS  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  IN  PHYSICAL 

EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  Items  for  inquiry. 

a.  Information  with  reference  to  the  following  items  should  be 
recorded  upon  the  examination  record  blank  by  the  issu- 
ing officer  or  his  clerk  before  the  child  is  sent  to  the 
physician  for  examination : 

(1)  Age. 

(2)  Sex. 

(3)  Color. 

(4)  Nationahty  of  father. 

(5)  Nationality  of  mother. 

(6)  Intended  employer. 

(7)  Industry. 

(8)  Occupation. 

(9)  Grade  completed. 

(10)  Child's  previous  industrial  history. 
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b.  The  examining  physician  should  mquire  mto  and  record  the 
condition  found  with  reference  to  the  foUowing  items: 

(1)  Significant  family  history  (medical). 

(2)  Previous  illnesses. 

(a)  Scarlet  fever. 

(b)  Diphthe^a. 

(c)  Infantile  paralysis. 

(d)  Asthma. 

(e)  Bronchitis,  chronic. 

(f)  Pneumonia. 

(g)  Pleurisy  with  effusion, 
(h)  Chorea. 

(i)  Epilepsy, 

(j)  Rheumatism, 

(k)  Frequent  sore  throats. 

0)  Operations, 

(m)  Vaccination  (against  smallpox), 

(n)  Hospital  or  dispensary  care. 
(3)  Physical  examination — 

(a)  General  physical  condition — 

Height  m  inches  and  fractions. 

Weight  in  pounds  and  fractions 

Nutrition. 

Anemia. 

Evidence  of  puberty. 

Menses  (sp.  abnormalities). 

(b)  Skin- 

Parasitic  diseases. 
Other  diseases. 

(c)  Eyes- 

Vision. 

Diseases. 

(d)  Ears- 

Hearing. 
Diseases. 

(e)  Mouth — 

Dental  caries. 
Gingivitis. 

(f)  Nasopharynx — 

Nasal  obstruction. 

Tonsils — enlarged — diseased 

(g)  Glands — 

Enlarged. 
Infected. 
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(3)  Pbjsical  examination — Con  tinned. 

(h)  Thyroid— 

(joiter,  simple — exophthalmic. 
(i)  Chest — 

Deformities, 
(j)  Lungs — 

Abnormal  breath  sounds. 

Abnormal  duUness. 

Bales. 

Respiratory  disease, 
(k)  Heart— 

Apex-interspace. 

Sounds. 

Murmurs. 

Pulse  rate. 

Heart  disease. 
(1)  Abdomen — 

Hernia,  truss — operation. 

Intestinal  parasites. 
(m)  Orthopaedic  defects. 
(n)  Nervous  system — 

Chorea. 

Other  abnormalities, 
(o)  Kidneys — 

Disease, 
(p)  Diabetes. 

In  making  reexaminations,  physicians  should  cover  the  same  points 
as  in  the  first  examination,  and  in  addition  should  note  in  detail  any 
changes  in  physical  condition,  either  improvement  or  defect,  and  all 
diseases  or  operations  the  child  may  have  had  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  examinations. 

2.  Use  of  preyfoiis  examination  records. 

Records  of  examinations  made  by  school  medical  officers  during  the 
child's  school  period  should  when  practicable  be  made  available  to 
physicians  making  examinations  of  appUcants  for  work  permits. 

3.  Record  card  and  instructions  for  use  of  examining  physician. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  in  administration  and  in 
statistical  analysis,  the  committee  recommends  the  use  of  a  imiform 
record  card  in  all  States  where  the  law  provides  for  a  certificate  of 
physical  fitness  for  children  entering  employment. 
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Three  forms  of  record  card  were  tentatively  approved  by  members 
of  the  committee,  as  foUows: 

a.  Form  1  providing  on  the  face  of  the  card  for  a  record  of  the 

first  examination  only.     Space  on  back  of  original  form 
may  be  used  for  records  of  reexaminations.     (5  by  8  card.) 

b.  Form  2  providing  on  the  face  of  the  card  for  a  record  of  the 

original  examination  and  three  reexaminations.     (8  by  10 
card.) 

c.  Form  3  providing  for  a  record  of  the  original  examination  and 

three  reexaminations,  similar  in  detail  to  Form  2,  except 

that  both  sides  of  the  blank  are  used,  making  possible  a 

smaller  sized  card.     (5  by  8  card.) 

It  was  finally  agreed  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  that  Form  2 

appeared  to  offer  the  smallest  number  of  difficulties  in  administration 

and  that  it  should  therefore  be  the  form  printed  in  this  preliminary 

report  and  thus  made  available  for  gener^  distribution.     Unprinted 

copies  of  Forms  1  and  3  have  been  submitted  by  the  committee  to  the 

Children's  Bureau,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  be  made  available 

to  any  interested  persons  upon  request.* 

•  state  and  city  officials  and  other  interested  persons  may  obtain  copies  of  these  forma  upon  applica- 
tion to  tlie  Children's  Bureau,  U.  8.  Department  oC  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


for 


Use 


1.  NAME! 


STATE: 
CITT  OB  TOWNt 
'  5.  COL.X  W.    C.    0th  (sp.)    6.  GBu 


SjJIL 


Sym. 


NATION AUTTi  7.  FatH 
10.  PREVIOUS  ILLNBa 


|)il0p«y— Rheumatism— Frequent  Sore  Throata 
r  Care  (sp.) 


(on 


^ 


11.  Intended  Job  (No.  on  Inf 

12.  Date  of  Examination    ^ 

13.  Pate  of  Birth  I 

14.  Age  4 
OEN.  PHT8.  CONDITIOlf 

15.  Height 

16.  Weight 

17.  Nutrittoi 

18.  Anemia 

19.  Evidence  of  Puberty 

20.  Menses  (sp.  abnorm.) 
SKIN:  2.1.  Parasitic  Disea^ 
22.  Other  Diseases  (sp.)  j 
EYES:  23.  Vision 
24.  Diseases  (sp.) 
EABS:  25.  Bearing 
26.  Disease  (sp.)  i 
MOUTH;  27.  Dental  Caiie^ 
28.  Gingivitis  ^ 
NA80PHARTNX:  29.  Na^ 
30.  Tonsils  J 
GLANDS:  31.  Enlarged  (si 

32.  Infected  (sp.)  ^ 

33.  Thyroid:  Goiter 
CHEST:  34.  Deformities  {i 
LUNGS:  35.  Abn.brth.soi 
36.  Abnormal  dullness  (sp 


1 

4 

K  Op. 

■ 

I 

■ 

f 

4 


I 


Reexaminations 


First 


Y.N.Tr.Op. 


Second 


Y.N.Tr.Op. 


Third 


Y.N.Tr.Op. 


No. 

of 

Job 


1. 

2. 


Kind  and  No. 
ofCertif. 


I  3.   I  I 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children 
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JjAWB  BBI^ATXHra  TO  PHYSICAL  BSQTJIBBMBNTS  FOB    EHPLOY- 

ICENT  (JAK.  1,  1021). 


EXAMINATION  BT  PHYSICIAN  BEFORE  CHILD  GOES  TO  WORK. 

[This  sammarr  fAurm  the  roqairaments  for  tho  issuance  of  regular  employment  certiflcates  ouly,  special 
permits,  sadi  as  those  granted  on  aocotmt  of  porerty.  being  omitted.  Since  an  employment  certifi- 
cate is  not  always  reqmred  for  all  occupations  in  which  a  dmd  may  legally  be  engaged,  these  require- 
ments may  not  by  any  means  affect  alldiildren  entering  industry.  Examinations  to  determine  age  are 
not  considered  here.] 


State. 


Alabama. 


Arizona. 


Arkansas. 
California. 


Colorado — 
Connecticut. 


Delaware. 


Disl.  of  Columbia.. 


Florida. 


Georgia. 
Idaho... 
Illinois.. 


Indiana. 
Iowa — 


Kentucky. 


Maine.. 


Requirement  of 
examinatian . 


Mandatory. 


.do. 


(No  provision]. 
Mandatory 


[No  provision]. 
Mandatory.... 


.do. 


Optional*. 


.do.. 


[No  provision], 
if  andatory 


fNo  provision^. 
Mandatory 


(Noi)rovisionl. 
Mane' 


Examining  physician . 


PubUo-ediool  physioian 
or  regularly  Ucensed 
physician  in  good 
standing. 

Medical  omcer  of  board 
or  department  of 
health,  or  physician 
appointed  by  school 
committee. 


Physldan  appointed  by 
school  board  or  other 
puldic  nwdical  officer. 


Physician  dedgnated  by 
dlatobc     -    -    ■ 


tion. 


board  of  educa- 


Physician 
by  labor  comm 


designa 
mmissic 


ted 
sion. 


[None  specified  (choice 
apparently  laft  toissu- 
incofBoerJ.] 

Medical  officer  of  board 
or  department  of 
health  or  the  county 
physician. 


Physldan  appointed  by 
municipal  nealth  de- 
partment, or  by  board 
of  education  or  other 
local  school  authority. 


Medical  inspector  of 
schools  or  physician 
appointed  by  board 
01  education. 


idatory. 


n^o  provision*). 
Optional* 


Pablio-health  officer  or 

Ehysician    appointed 
y  Doard  of  education . 


Von.    Bee  footnotes  oo  p.  21. 


Schoolphysician  or 
medical  officerof 
board  of  health. 


Physician  certifies  t 


1.  Good  physical  development  for  age. 

2.  Sound  health. 

3.  Physicalfitnessforintended  work.^ 

1.  Normal  development. 

2. /Sufficiently  sound  health  and  phys- 

3.1    ical  fitness  for  intended  work. I 


1.  Normal  development. 

2. /Sufficiently  sound  health  and  phys- 
3.\  ical  fitness  for  intended  work.> 

1. 

[Sufficiently  sound  health  and  phys- 

2.  ical  fitness  for  intended  work.^ 

3.  [Certificateshallalsoindlcatekind 
\    of  work  suited  to  the  child.] 

2. 


3.  Physical  fitness  for  intended  work.i 

1.  Normal  development. 

2.  Sound  health. 

3.  Physical  fitness  for  intended  work.* 

1.  NcNinal  development. 

2.  Sound  health. 

3.  Physical  fitness  for  intended  work.* 


1. 

2. 

3.  Physical  fitness  for  intended  work.^ 


1.  Nminal development. 
2./SufflGiently  sound  health  and  phys- 
3.\    ical  fitness  for  intended  work.» 


1.  NomiflA  development. 

2.  Good  health. 

3.  Phjrsical  fitness  for  intended  work.t 

1.  Normal  development. 
2./Sufflciently  sound  health  and  phys* 
3.\    ical  fitness  for  intended  work.* 
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state. 


Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 


Michigan. 


Minnesota. 


Mississippi. 
Missouri... 


Montana.. 
Nebraska. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . . 


New  Jersey. 


New  Mexico. 
New  York... 


North  CaroUna. 


North  Dakota. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma.... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . . 
WestVfiiinia. 


Requirement  of 
examination. 


MandaUMy. 


.do. 


Optional*. 


Mandatory. 


[No  provision]. 
Optioi 


Optional*. 


[No  provision]. 
Optfonal* 


TNo  provision]. 
Mandatory 


.do. 


[No  provision]. 
Mandatory 


Optional''  >. 


.do«. 


Mandatory* 


Optional  < 


.do. 


Mandatory. 


.do. 


[No  provision]. 


do 

do 

do 

.  ...do 

do 

do 

Mandatory 


Examining  physician. 


Physician  appointed  by 
i^uing  oincer.* 

School  or  family  jphy- 
sician  or  jphjrslcian 
appointed  by  school 
committee. 

Medical  officer  of  board 
or  department  of 
health. 

Physician  designated  by 
school  board. 


Medical  officer  of  board 
or  department  of 
health  or  regularly 
licensed  physician. 


Physician  provided  by 
State  department  of 
labor. 


Medical  officer  of  board 
of  health  or  physician 
designated  by  school 

Medical  insi>ector  em- 
ployed by  board  of 
education . 


Medical  officer  of  local 
board  or  departlhenc 
of  health. 

[None  specified) 


Medical  officer  of  board 
or  department  of 
health. 

School  physician,  phy- 
sician of  board  of 
health,  or  physician 
appointed  by  school 
board. 

Medical  officer  of  ooard 
or  department  of 
health. 

[None  spedfled  (choice 
apparently  left  to  is- 
suini!  offic(Br).J 

Physician  "approved" 
by  board  of  school 
directors. 

In  Providence  either  of 
2  physicians  appointed 
bv  state  commissioner 
of  public  schools:  else- 
where physician  to 
whom  child  is  sent  by 
issuing  officer. 


Physician  certifies  to- 


Medical  in.spector  of 
scho(^  or  public- 
health  officer. 


1.  Normal  development. 

2.  rSufficiently  sound  health  and  phys- 
3.\    ical  fitness  for  intended  work.^ 

1. 

2.  rSufficiently  sound  health  and  phys- 
3.\    ical  fitness  for  intended  work.i 

1.  Normal  development. 

2.  Sound  health. 

3.  Physical  fitness  for  intended  work.i 
1.  Normal  development. 
2./Suffidently  sound  health  and  phy^ 
3.\   ical  fitness  tor  intended  work.* 

1.  Normal  devel<qmient. 
2./Sufficiently  sound  health  and  phys- 
3.\   ical  fitness  for  intended  work.T 


1.  Nwmal  development. 

2.  Sound  health. 

3.  Ph3rsical  fitness  for  intended  work.* 

1.  Normal  development. 
2./Sufficiently  sound  health  and  phys- 
3.\   ical  fitness  for  intended  work.* 

1.  Normal  development. 
o  f  Suffldently  sound  health  and  phys- 
•'{    ical  fitness  for  any  occupation  in 
^'  [   which  child  may  legally  engage.^ 


1. 
2. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
3. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
1. 

2. 
3. 


Normal  development. 

Sound  health. 

Physical  fitness  for  intended  work.' 


Physical  fitness  for  intended  work.i 

Normal  development. 

Sound  health. 

Physical  fitness  for  intended  work.' 


Physical  fitness  for  any  oocupati<m 
in  which  child  may  ie^^y  engage.^ 


Physical  fitness  for  intended  work.' 

Normal  development. 

Sound  health. 

Physical  fitness  for  Intended  work.' 


Physical  fitness  for  intended  work.g 

{Sufficiently  sound  health  and  phys- 
ical fitness  for  any  occupation  in 
which  he  may  legally  engage. ^ 


Note.— See  footnotes  on  p.  21. 


1.  Normal  development. 

2.  Sound  health. 

3.  Physical  fitness  for  intended  work.t 
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SUte. 

Reqiilr(nn«nt  of 

ExaminiDc  phyaicimii. 

Physician  certifies  to— 

Outside   Mil- 
MDwvukM 

WYfltnlnc 

Opdonia* 

MandsUiry 

fNo  DTOvisionl... 

[None  ftpecified  (choioo 
nparantly  toft  to  U- 
nang  officer).! 

Pliyiklan  of  city  hatAth 
department,    of  the 

ment  of  tfie  ctty  board 
of  education,  or  any 
other  competent  phy- 
sician. 

[Issuing  officer  "  may  refuse  to  grant 
work  permit  to  child   who  seems 
''physicaUy  unable  to  perform  the 
labor"  at  which  he  "may  be  em- 
ployed," or  if  best  interests  of  child 
will  be  served  by  such  refusal.) » 

■  • 

2. 

3.  Physical  fitness  "to  enter  employ- 
ment subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tion?" (the  limitations,  If  any,  to  be 
spedfled).! 

1  Premntation  of  proBise  of  employment  reqaired.  [In  certain  States,  this  requirement  is  not  specified 
In  the  law,  bat  may  be  implied  from  the  foDowln^  bets:  lfidU0an.--Certificate  is  to  be  returned  to  israiing 
officer  upon  termination  ofemployment,  and  chila  mnst  report  toissaing  officer  each  month,  giving  name  of 
anployer.  Minnnotm  .—Issuing  officer's  monthly  report  tolabor  crwnm  isstooer  must  show  name  ofemplover 
mnd  nature  of  work  child  is  to  do,  and  employment  certificate  is  returned  to  issuing  officer  upon  termination 
of  cmplo]rment.  New  J«r«fy.— Employer  most  notify  issoing  officer  of  nature  of  child's  employment 
within  2  days  after  employing  child,  and  certificate  is  returned  to  issuing  officer  upon  termination  of  em- 
plorment.]    In  North  CarMina  this  requirement  is  prescribed  by  the  State  chfld-wellare commission. 

*  Because  issuing  offloer'apower  to  require  an  examination  by  a  physician  is  implied  from  the  fact  that  the 
law  requires  him  to  certify  to  child's  physical  condition  (District  of  Columbia  ana  Oregon);  because  issuing 
oOeer  must  certify  to  child's  physical  condition  and  is  spedfioally  empowered  to  require  examination  by 
pliTsiciaii  ( Florida,  Michigan^  Mistowi,  jyTrbruJka,  and  North  Dakota);  because  issuing  offic«>r  must  "be 
satisfied"  as  to  the  chOd'sphysical  fitness  and  is  empowered  to  require  examination  by  physician  ( OUa- 
ftmna);  because  issuing  oflioer  is  empowered  to  require  examlnatioQ  by  physician  "in  doubtfiil  cases" 
(  Mahu) ;  or  because  issuing  officer  (industrial  commission  or  some  person  designated  by  it)  mav  refuse  per- 
mit to  a  child  who  seems  pbysicaDy  imable  to  perform  intended  work  or  if  in  his  judgment  'Hhe  best  in- 
tarestsof  thechUd  would  be  served  by  such  refusal"  ( Wisconrin):  or  because  Siatecluld-wellarecommission, 
which  may  prescribe  conditions  under  which  employment  certificate  shall  be  issued,  has  authorised  issuing 
ulBceis  to  require  examination  by  physician  if  pnjracal  condition  of  child  is  doubtful  ( North  CaroliTM). 

s  Promise  of  employment  not  required  by  law.  (But  where  child  mu^t  be  phy^Qcally  fit  for  intended 
work,  it  might  be  implied  that  the  issuing  oflleer  may  demand  formal  notice  of  the  work  child  L5  to  do.) 

*  If  specified  evidence  of  age  is  not  available,  issuing  ofiioer  may  cert  ify  that  in  his  opinion  child  is  over  14 
and  physically  fit  for  in  tended  work. 

•  Cnild  at  work  who  appears  to  factory  inspector  to  be  under  legal  age  must  obtain  from  city  or  parish 
physician  a  certificate  as  to  physical  fitness  to  perform  work  required.  As  factory  inspector  Is  also  issuing 
ofneer,  it  is  poe4ble  that  he  might  require  examination  before  issuance  of  employment  certificate. 

•  Btate  board  of  labor  and  statistics  issues  employment  certificates  in  Baltimore  and  branch  offices;  else* 
where  the  local  school  superintendents  appoint  the  examining  ph3rsicians,  who  also  issue  the  cmploymont 


'  Promise  of  emnloyment  not  required  by  law,  but  kind  of  work  which  child  "states  he  intends  toper- 
form"  is  recordea  on  employment  certificate,  and  monthly  reports  from  issuing  oflBcer  to  State  factory 
iaapector  must  show  prospective  cmploj^er,  "if  known,"  and  nature  of  work  in  which  child  intends  to 


rmployment  eertiiloate  is  not  spedfieally  demanded  by  the  law,  but,  if  obtained,  it  is  prima  fade 
•videoce  that  child  is  of  legal  age  for  employment. 

*  Previous  record  of  school  physician  showing  child  sound  In  health  may  be  aeoepted  as  subetitute  in 
dlwititinn  of  inoinc  offleer. 

>*  State  iDdustrial  commission  or  person  appointed  by  it. 


REEXAMINATIONS. 

1.  Beezammatkni  when  difld  dianges  employers* 

In  Delaware^  Illinois,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  the  law  spe- 
cifically requires  a  child  to  be  reexamined  by  a  physician  whenever 
he  goes  from  one  employer  to  another.  The  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania laws  provide  further  that  the  employment  certificate  shall 
iJe  valid  only  for  the  specific  occupation  for  which  it  is  issued,  but  ad 
the  emplover  is  not  obligated  to  return  it  to  the  issuing  office  when  he 
puts  the  cnild  at  another  kind  of  work,  this  limitation  of  the  certificate 
to  a  single  occupation  in  a  single  establishment  is  practically  unen- 
forceable. Although  the  express  requirement  of  a  reexamination 
when  changing  from  one  employer  to  another  is  not  found  in  Uie  laws 
of  any  of  me  14  remaining  States  which  make  the  first  examination 
mandatory,  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  believing  this  to  be  implied 
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wherever  the  law,  in  addition  to  requiring  a  child  to  be  physically 
fit  for  the  work  he  intends  to  do  before  he  can  obtain  an  employment 
certificate,  makes  him  secure  a  new  promise  of  employment  and  a  new 
certificate  for  each  new  employer.^  In  any  case  an  opportunity  is 
oflFered  for  a  reexamination  wnerever  the  child  must  come  back  to 
the  issuing  office  for  an  employment  certificate  before  he  goes  to 
work  for  a  new  employer  (whether  he  gets  a  new  certificate  or  merely 
his  old  one  reissued),  and  this  he  is  obliged  to  do  in  all  the  States 
where  the  original  examination  is  mandatory,  except  in  New  York 
and  possibly  California  and  New  Hampshire,  where  the  law  is  am- 
bi^ous.  and  in  at  least  two  of  the  States  (Michigan  and  Wisconsin) 
where  tne  examination  is  optional. 

2.  Periodical  reexaminatioiis. 

No  State  law  as  yet  provides  for  periodical  physical  examinations 
of  children  who  have  entered  upon  employment,  but  in  10  States 
(Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Oklahoma)  the  factory  inspector 
or  some  other  State  official  enforcing  the  labor  law  is  authorized  to 
require  a  child  foimd  at  work  to  secure  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness 
from  a  physician  in  order  to  continue  in  employment.  In  most  of 
these  States  this  demand  may  be  made  only  in  case  a  child  seems 
physically  unfit  for  the  employment  at  whicn  he  is  engaged,  but  in 
New  York  children  must  submit  to  such  an  examination  whenever 
required  to  do  so  by  a  medical  inspector  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, and  in  Louisiana  the  provision  applies  only  to  children  appar- 
ently **  under  legal  age/'  Besides  tnese  10  States,  three  otners 
(Alabama,  Massachusetta,  and  Mississippi)  have  laws  of  this  general 
type.  In  Alabama  the  inspectors  of  the  child  welfare  department, 
which  enforces  the  child  labor  law,  must  remove  from  an  establish- 
ment any  child  with  an  infectious,  contagious,  or  communicable 
disease,  or  whose  physical  condition  makes  his  continuation  at  work 
hazardous  to  himself.  In  Massachusetts,  inspectors  of  the  State 
board  of  labor  and  industries  are  directed  by  law  to  inform  them- 
selves concerning  the  health  of  minors  employed  in  factories  in  their 
districts,  and,  whenever  they  think  it  advisable  or  necessary,  to  call 
the  ill  health  or  physical  unfitness  of  any  minor  to  the  attention  of 
his  parent,  his  employer,  and  the  State  board.  In  Mississippi,  county 
health  officers  must  inspect  manufacturing  establishments  and  report 
to  the  sheriff  any  child  whose  physical  condition  incapacitates  nim 
to  perform  the  work  required  of  nim,  the  sheriff  being  required  there- 
upon to  remove  the  child  from  the  establishment. 

3.  Reexamination  required  through  issuance  of  temporary  certificates. 

In  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  law  expressly 
permits  the  physician,  whenever  he  deems  it  advisable,  to  issue  a 
certificate  of  physical  fitness  good  only  for  a  limited  period,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  minor  must  return  to  the  issuing  office  and  submit 
to  reexamination  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  continue  in  employment. 
In  practice  such  temporary  certificates  are  issued  in  some  States  even 
where  this  express  provision  of  the  law  is  not  found. 

« These  requirements  are  found  In  all  the  mandatory  States,  except  New  Jeney.  New  HampAhiro,  Nov 
York,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and  possibly  California  (law  ambiguous  1 
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ADMNISTRAITVB  niOYISIONS. 


In  iwenty-^bt  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  the  issuance 
of  employment  certi£tcates  is  jdaced  hj  law  in  the  hands  of  local 
pnUic-scnool  officials,'  nsually  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  some 
person  designated  by  him.  These  States  are:  Alabama^  Arizona, 
California,  Delaware,*  District  of  Columbia,  Plorida,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jarsey,  New  Mexico.* 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Soutn 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  and  West  Virginia.  Three  other  States, 
while  permitting  local  pubhcHSchool  officials  or  their  appointees  to 
issue  certificates,  give  equal  powers  to  some  other  person:  Arkansas, 
State  Commissioner  of^  Laoor  and  Statistics-  Colorado,  superin- 
tendent or  principal  of  a  parochial  school;  and  Kansas,  judge  of  a 
juvenile  court. 

States  in  which  the  issuance  of  certificates  is  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  centralized  through  being  placed  under  direct  control  of  some 
State  authority  are:  Connecticut,  where  the  State  board  of  education 
has  entire  control  of  issuance;  Maryland,  where  the  State  board  of 
labor  and  statistics  must  issue  certificates  in  Baltimore  and  may  issue 
them  in  other  parts  of  the  State;'  New  Hampshire,  where  local 
school  officials  issue  certificates,  but  the  State  board  of  education, 
through  its  power  to  enforce  the  certificate  law.  has  the  work  under 
its  control ;  North  Carolina,  where  the  State  child-welfare  commission, 
which  enforces  the  child  labor  law,  appoints  the  issuing  officers  ana 

grescribes  the  conditions  under  which  certificates  •  shall  be  granted; 
►r^on,  where  the  State  board  of  inspectors  of  child  labor  either 
itself  issues  or  appo^lts  the  issuing  officers  and  directs  the  work;  South 
Carolina,  where  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
industries  issues  *' permits''  based  upon  the  parents'  affidavits,  which 
are  obtained  by  the  employer  and  forwarded  to  him;  Vermont, 
where  the  commissioner  of  industries  alone  is  empowered  to  grant 
certificates;  and  Wisconsin,  where  the  industrial  conmiission  issues 
certificates  in  Milwaukee  and  appoints  the  issuing  officers  and  super- 
vises their  work  throughout  the  State. 

Louisiana  provides  for  only  a  certificate  of  age,  which  is  granted  by 
the  State  factory  inspector  or  the  New  Orleans  factory  inspector  or, 
if  specified  evidence  of  age  is  not  available,  by  a  judge  of  a  juvenile  or 
a  district  court  before  wnom  the  parent  makes  affidavit  to  the  child's 
age.  In  Nevada  and  Washington,  the  continuation  school  laws  call 
for  permits  from  the  school  officials,  and  the  labor  laws  require  also 
permits  from  a  judge — ^in  Nevada  a  district  judge,  and  in  Washinjgton 
a  superior  court  ju^e.  In  New  York,  the  local  boards  of  health  issue 
the  employment  certificates.     In  Texas  the  only  working  papers 

*NottiMliitfiig  New  Hampohire,  where  local  pnbttfreoliool  aothoritiesiasae  eertlflcates  but  are  under 
Um  saperrision  of  the  State  board  of  educatton. 

•  Ooisida  WUmis^oa  Jf  KiMol  oflkUl  apmtoted  flUto  or  reftisee  to  laaoe  eertiflcat^ 
cf  Labor  snnr  deBienatasane  pertoo  as  iasaing  oflker. 

«laNew  MnieotheemplqyiMiiteertiflcateisiiotdtreetlydfliiiaiided^ 
mofiemaat,  bat  the  corapabarr  edueatioa  law  requires  attendance  at  h^ooI  of  aU  children  between  6 
and  10  yean  of  age  not  physically  or  mentally  ineapadtatedr  or  liytng  moro  than  S  miles  frooi  a  pubiie 
•cImmI,  imlen  tbsy  ara  14  and  excosed  to  enter  employmcU  throosh  tbelssaanee  of  soch  a  oertiflcate. 

•  Local  sokoolsiiperintandento  have  coordinate  aatDorityoatsiaeBaltimere.  TIm  board  isBoes  eertifl- 
MtaslnBaltiniovaaBdinita  branch  ofloes;  elsewhere  theschoolsnperintendnts  appoint  thei8BvdagoAe«B» 
tliapractif  betog  toi^ipfltot  physicians,  who  not  only  mae  the  eertlflcates  but  gm  the  physical  nnrnhm- 
lions. 

•  The  certificate  is  not  specifically  required  by  tbe  law,  but  if  obtained  It  Is  primafadaeYitlents  that  dittd 
Is  of  legal  age  for  employment. 
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issued  are  temporary  permits  granted  by  county  judges  to  childrvo 
permitted  to  be  employed  under  the  legal  working  age  (15)  on  accoimt 
of  poverty.  In  Virginia,  any  notary  public  may  issue  an  employment 
certificate.  In  Mississippi  and  Idaho  there  is  no  *' issuing  officer" 
strictly  speaking;  in  the  former  State  the  only  paper  required  is  an 
affidavit  from  the  parent,  and  in  the  latter  the  employer  must  keep  apt 
'^age  record*^  of  children  employed.  In  Wyoming,  no  provision  ftt 
all  is  made  for  work  permits. 

2.  Power  to  prescribe  forms. 

One  of  the  first  steps  toward  standardizing  physical  examinations 
is  the  use  of  a  uniform  record  blank.  In  the  following  12  States 
some  official  or  board  is  given  specific  authority  to  formulate  and 
furnish  the  preliminary  mrms  necessary  for  issuing  employment 
certificates,  including  record  forms  for  physical  examinations,  tnou^ 
the  law  is  not  always  clear  as  to  whether  the  use  of  these  forms  is 
compulsory:  ^  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,®  and  West  Virginia.  In  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  New 
Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey  this  power  is  given  to  the  State  board  dt 
education,  in  the  other  States  to  the  State  board  or  official  enforcing 
the  child  labor  law.  In  Massachusetts  the  State  board  of  education 
is  to  be  consulted  and  the  form  must  be  approved  by  the  attorney 
general.  In  Maine  also  the  attorney  general  must  approve  the  form, 
in  New  York  the  State  industrial  commission  not  only  prescribes 
the  forms  for  recording  the  physical  examinations,  but  receive 
duplicate  copies  of  these  records.  In  States  where  the  issuance  of 
certificates  is  under  direct  control  of  some  State  authority  this  power 
to  prescil>>"  forms  might  be  implied  even  when  it  is  not  specifically 
given  in  tii*  law. 

3.  Revocation  of  employment  certificates. 

In  the  following  10  States  the  State  board  or  official  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  chUd  labor  law  is  authorized  to  revoke  cer- 
tificates iniproperly  issued:  •  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Georgia, 
Kansas,  Maine,  New  Jersey/^  Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin.  Iii  Wisconsin  this  power  extends  also  to  cases  where 
the  physical  or  moral  welfare  of  the  child  would  be  best  served  by 
such  revocation.  The  power  to  require  a  child  found  at  work  who 
appears  to  be  physicallv  unfit  for  nis  tasks  to  be  examined  bv  a 
pnysician,  found  in  the  laws  of  a  number  of  States,"  carries  with  it 
the  right  to  cancel  the  employment  certificate  if  the  child  can  not 
secure  a  satisfactory  report  from  the  physician.  In  States  where 
the  issuance  of  certificates  is  under  direct  control  of  some  State 
authority,  the  power  of  revocation  might  be  implied  even  when  it  is 
not  specifically  given  in  the  law. 

'  In  Maryland  it  is  stated  that  the  preliminary  forms  necessary  for  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  need 
not  be  those  prescribed  by  the  State  board  if  they  state  fully  the  facts  called  for  by  the  law. 

>  In  New  York  the  physics!  examination  record  must  be  on  forms  prescribed  and  furnished  by  the 
State  industrial  commission  (commission  required  to  furnish  only  outside  first  and  second  class  cities}. 

•  In  Kentuclnr,  Louisiana,  and  Missoari,  also,  powers  of  revocation  are  given  to  State  labor  offldals 
bat  are  limited  to  cases  wnere  the  child  is  uuaer  legal  age  (KenttuJry)  or  where  the  certificate  was 
obtained  through  fraud  or  misrepresentation  (Louisiana and  Missouri). 

^  In  New  Jersey  the  original  papers  upon  which  certificates  are  granted  are  sent  to  the  State  department 
of  labor,  which  examines  ihem  and  notifies  the  commissioner  of  education  of  anv  cases  where  the  certifi- 
cate appears  to  have  been  improperly  issued.  The  latter  has  power  to  direct  tne  board  of  education  of 
the  difcrlot  where  the  certificate  was  Issued  to  cancel  the  certificate,  and  the  district  board  must  canosi 
the  samelf  so  directed. 

u  See  Appsndiz,  p.  22. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Was  kin  ff  ton  ^  August  30^  1920, 
Sir  :  I  transmit  herewith  a  monograph  on  probation  in  children's 
courts,  prepared  for  the  Children's  Bureau  by  Charles  L.  Chute, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Probation  Commission  and  the 
National  Probation  Association..  This  report  is  one  of  a  series  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  juvenile-court  organization  and  administration. 
A  previous  report  of  a  questionnaire  study  of  courts  in  the  United 
States  hearing  children's  cases  pointed  out  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
juvenile-court  movement  in  the  20  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
establishment  of  the  first  special  juvenile  court.  However,  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  courts  having  jurisdiction  over  children's  cases  were 
*' specially  organized''  for  this  work;  among  those  reporting  special 
organization,  great  diversity  in  principles  and  methods  existed.  It  is 
hoi)ed  that  the  present  report  on  probation — the  keystone  of  the  chil- 
dren's court — and  other  reports  that  will  follow  will  be  of  assistance 
in  the  development  of  higher  standards  and  better  equipment  for  the 
specialized  and  delicate  task  of  dealing  with  children  in  need  of  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  State  by  reason  of  delinquency  or  parental 
neglect,  or  other  conditions  reijuiring  court  adjudication. 
Kesi>ectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop, 

Chief. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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PROBATION  IN  CHILDREN'S  COURTS. 


WHAT  IS  PROBATION? 

Probation,  as  it  relates  to  children,  may  be  defined  as  a  system  of 
treatment  for  the  delinquent  child  or,  in  the  case  of  the  neglected  or 
destitute  child,  for  delinquent  parents,  by  means  of  which  the  child 
and  parents  remain  in  their  ordinary  environment  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent at  liberty,  but,  throughout  a  probation  period,  subject  to  the 
watchful  care  and  personal  influence  of  an  agent  of  the  court  known 
as  the  probation  officer.  From  the  narrower  legalistic  viewpoint  pro- 
bation is  eithei*  a  definite  disposition  which  the  court  may  make 
in  the  cliild's  case  in  place  of  commitment,  or  it  is  an  accompani- 
ment or  condition  of  an  indefinitely  suspended  commitment.  More 
broadly  considered,  probation,  as  its  Latin  origin  implies,  is  the 
entire  system  of  proving  or  examining,  investigating,  and  supervising 
for  a  period  a  child  brought  to  the  court  for  treatment.  It  is  a 
definite  follow-up  system  for  court  cases  with  a  developing  technique. 
But  it  is  much  more.  It  is  a  mission  to  those  in  need,  actuated  by  the 
highest  ideals  of  human  helpfulness  and  social  service. 

In  dealing  with  probation  as  it  is  applied  in  the  children's  courts 
we  must  necessarily  deal  with  the  fundamental  purposes  and  methods 
of  the  court  itself.  The  probation  service  is  not  a  separate  feature  or 
branch  of  the  court*s  work  merely,  but  is  an  integral  and  vital  part 
of  it:  in  fact,  the  children's  court  operates  through  the  work  of 
its  probation  officers,  and  without  it  could  hardly  exist.  Proba- 
tion officers  are  the  investigators  and  after-care  agents;  they  assist  in 
making  the  diagnosis  and  they  apply  the  remedy  for  the  large 
majority  of  children  treated,  for  whom  institutional  care  is  not  pre- 
scril)ed. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROBATION. 

In  the  laws  of  every  State  in  the  Ignited  States  save  one,  and  in 
most  civilized  foreign  countries,  probation  is  now  recognized  as  a 
definite  method  or  j)lan  for  treating  delinquent,  neglected,  or  destitute 
children.  The  probation  method  did  not  originate  in  the  juvenile 
court,  I^ng  before  s-ocial  workers  began  to  discuss  the  advisability 
of  establishing  a  special  court  for  children's  cases,  various  forms  of 
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the  probation  system  were  bein^  started  in  the  criminal  courts.  The 
first  probation,  law  was  enacte<l  in  Massachusetts  in  1878,  21  years 
before  the  first  separate  juvenile  court  came  into  bein^  in  Chicago. 
However,  the  probation  method  developed  first  and  principally  in 
dealing  with  children  before  the  courts. 

With  the  growth  of  humanitarian  ideals  and  the  development  of 
social  service  agencies,  probation  work  began  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
courts,  though  not  at  first  under  that  name.  Tlie  first  organized  work 
was  carried  on  by  representatives  of  philanthropic  societies.  The 
diildren-s  aid  societies,  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  chil- 
dren, and  similar  organizations  furnished  agents  for  the  courts.  These 
and  individual  volunteers  developed  the  system  of  probation  which 
was  finally  recognized  by  law  and  by  the  provision  of  salaries  for 
probation  officers.  This  probation  work,  imder  various  names,  and 
the  lessons  it  brought,  were  influential  factors  in  the  movement  for 
separate  courts  for  children.  When  laws  were  enacted  establishing 
juvenile  courts,  probation  became  the  comer  stone  of  their  work  arid' 
probation  officers  were  provided  for  jis  a  matter  of  course. 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  COURT. 

Let  us  consider  at  this  ])oint  what  the  development  of  probation' 
and  the  children's  couit  has  meant  to  our  entire  judicial  establish- 
ment. No  institution  is  grounded  more  fiilnly  upon  tradition  and 
j)recedent  than  our  judicial  system.  Governed  by  laws  and  pro- 
cedure inherited  from  the  past,  courts  constantly  tend  to  be  out  of 
touch  with  new  findings  and  rapi<lly  changing  views  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  society.  Kevolutionary  changes  and  developments  have 
occurred  in  very  recent  years  both  in  the  conception  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  responsible  unit  and  in  the  thought  of  society's  responsi- 
bilitv.  To  sav  that  our  svstem  of  courts  and  correction  has  not 
been  profoundly  affected  by  these  changes  would  be  untrue.  How- 
ever, many  traditional  ideas  still  govern  and  outgrown  laws  and 
procedure  of  the  past  greatly  hamper  enlightened  admin istiators 
who  would  take  advantage  of  the  newer  and  better  thought. 

The  sympathy  and  the  public  interest  which  the  child  in  trouble 
always  calls  forth,  together  with  the  growing  modern  concepticm  of 
the  supreme  impoi-tance  of  child  protection  and  education,  have  in 
i-ecent  years  forced  a  modification  of  the  former  method  of  dealing 
with  all  law  violators  by  means  of  punishment  supposed  to  fit  the 
crime.  ScK'iety  is  at  last  beginning  to  see  that  there  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  its  system  of  prosecution,  trial,  and  punishment — ineffectual 
either  to  prevent  crime  or  to  cure  the  criminal — the  system  of  in- 
restigation,  diagnosis,  and  treatment,  such  as  has  now^  been  adopted, 
in  theory  and  at  least  partially  in  practice,  in  the  children's  court. 
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In  this  coui't  the  question  of  piiilt  or  innocence  as  to  a  particular 
ait  or  acts  is  wliolly  subordinated,  as  it  should  be,  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  child  referred  for  attention. 
Its  underlying  conception  and  dominant  practice  is  to  ascertain 
the  individual  and  social  causes  of  the  delinquency  and  to  remove 
or  coimteract  them.  It  is  not  interested  in  punishment  as  such.  Its 
j>urpose  is  to  undei^stand  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  cure  and 
prevent.  The  children's  court  works  entirely  through  the  individual 
study  and  treatment  of  each  child.  Properly  conceived,  its  work  is 
analogous  and,  in  fact,  closely  related  to  that  of  the  physician.  In 
its  >5tudy  of  the  individual  chikl  before  a  diagnosis  is  reached,  it 
employs  the  psycliiatric  clinic,  the  psychologist,  and  the  trained  social 
investigator,  usually  known  as  the  probation  officer.  In  its  treatment 
it  utilizes  all  the  helpful  and  preventive  agencies  of  the  community 
under  skilled  direction  of  the  probation  staff. 

The  work  of  the  children's  court  is  thus  seen  to  be  scientific.  While 
most  courts  are  still  largely  influenced  by  the  prevailing  theological 
conception  of  crime  or  antisocial  conduct  as  determined  by  character 
and  free  will,  and  hence  calling  for  fitting  punishment,  the  chil- 
di'en's  court  has  become  a  pioneer  laboratory  in  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  scientific  criminology  based  on  the  study  and  treat- 
ment of  the  individual  delinquent  rather  than  on  punitive  law. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  COURT 

AND  PROBATION. 

The  recent  questionnaire  study  of  courts  in  the  United  States  hear- 
ing childveu's  cases,  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
railment of  Labor,'  has  shown  c<mchisively  that  effective  children's 
courts,  with  paid  probation  staffs,  are  by  no  means  universally  estab- 
lished. Only  3iil  ''  specially  organized ''  children's  courts  were  found 
to  l>c  in  existence  in  the  entire  countrv.  Most  large  cities  have  such 
courts,  but  a  majority  of  our  smaller  cities  have  neither  children's 
courts  nor  effective  probation  service.  In  very  few  rural  areas  in  the 
country  are  these  child-saving  agencies  developed. 

In  spite  of  these  rather  startling  facts,  it  is  still  true  that  in  the 
21  years  since  the  first  court  was  established  in  this  country  the 
extension  and  development  of  the  children's  court  and  probation 
has  been  remarkably  rapid.  In  si)ite  of  inertia  and  reactionary  oppo- 
sition involving  many  legal  attacks  upon  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  involved,  all  of  Avhich  have  l)een  met,  rapid  development 
lias  occurred.     Nearly  every  year  new^  laws  have  been  passed  pro- 

*<TiUdr<"n*B  Borcnu,  r.  S.  l)i>partniont  of  L4ibor :  Courts  In  the  Unlte<l  States  Hoaring 
l*bJUIreii*»  Catteii,  Ity  Kv«»nna  IWIdon.  Dopcndcnt,  Defoctive,  and  Delinquent  ClaBses 
Herin  Ko.  A.  BmeAU  Publication  No.  05.     Washington,  1920. 
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viding  for  children's  courts,  and  probation  and  better  standards 
have  been  adopted. 

All  but  two  States  in  the  Union  now  have  laws  providing  for 
juvenile  or  children's  courts,  these  States  bein^iij  Maine  and  Wyoming. 
Every  State,  however,  with  the  single  exception  of  Wyoming,  now 
has  laws  providing  for  the  appointment  of  probation  officers  for  deal- 
ing with  childi*en  in  the  courts.  Although  in  many  States  children's 
courts  ai-e  found  only  in  one  or  two  of  the  largest  cities,  State-wide 
systems  intended  to  reach  every  child  are  in  existence  in  a  majority. 
The  development  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  notable,  especially  in 
certain  Southern  States.  Within  the  past  five  yeare  the  States  of  Mis- 
sissippi, West  Virginia,  and  New  Mexico  have  provided  for  juvenile 
courts  and  probation  for  the  first  time,  and  the  States  of  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina  have  extended  their  systems  to  the  entire  State.  The 
North  Carolina  law  of  1919-  is  especially  notable,  providing  for  a 
special  juvenile  court  and  judge  and  a  paid  probation  officer  in  every 
county. 

Broadening  the  work  of  the  children's  court  to  include  juris- 
<liction  over  negligent  and  nonsupporting  parents,  increasing  the  age 
limit  for  hearing  children's  cases  in  the  first  instance  (usually  from 
16  to  18),  and  combining  the  work  for  children  with  that  of  the 
so-called  domestic  relations  court,  creating  ji  family  court  having 
jurisdiction  over  all  actions  affecting  the  family  relation — these  have 
resulted  from  recent  laws  in  a  number  of  States. 

In  recent  vears  manv  cities  have  secured  better  trained  and  larirer 
probation  staffs.  The  work  of  the  probation  officer  has  largely  been 
taken  out  of  the  volunteer,  unpaid,  or  partly  paid  class,  and  more 
ade(iuate  salaries  are  now  provided,  though  there  is  still  much  to  l>e 
accomplished  in  this  direction. 

PROBATION  METHODS. 

INVESTIGATION. 

In  a  large  majority  of  children's  courts  the  probation  officer  per- 
forms a  (loul)le  function.  He  is  an  investigator  and  a  case  supervisor. 
In  the  lirst  capacity  he  assists  in  tlie  diagnosis  and  disposition  of  the 
child.  His  part  is  to  make  a  social  investigation  of  every  case  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  court,  or,  where  the  best  system  prevails,  of 
every  case  a^  ^oon  as  possible  after  the  complaint  is  receiwd. 

The  duties  and  powers  assigned  to  the  probation  staff  vary  in  deal- 
ing with  the  children  before  court  disposition.  In  some  courts  proba- 
tion officers  to  a  large  ext(*nt  cf)ntrol  the  intake  of  the  court. 
Children's  cases — and  inchuled  with  these  in  the  best  equipped  chil- 

=  A('ls  of  IJUl),  cli.  !)7. 
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dren's  courts  are  cases  against  parents  or  guardians  in  behalf  of  the 
rhihl — are  brought  before  the  courts  either  through  arrest  by  a  police 
officer  or  by  the  more  approved,  and  in  the  most  successful  courts  more 
generally  used,  method  of  the  filing  of  a  petition  in  the  court  and  the 
issuance  of  a  summons  to  the  parents  and  child.  AVhere  the  complaint 
is  made  to  the  court,  probation  officers  frequently  decide  through  in- 
terviews or  investigation  whether  the  case  is  sufficiently  serious  to 
<H)ii)c  befoi^  the  court.  AVhen  a  petition  is  filed  the  probation  depart- 
ment often  has  power  to  determine  whether  the  child  shall  be  taken 
to  the  detention  home  or  remain  with  its  parents  pending  investiga- 
tion. ^In  the  lx»st  organized  courts  the  probation  staff  is  given  an  op- 
poilunity  in  every  case  to  make  a  thoi*ough  social  investigation  in  the 
first  instance,  regardless  of  what  the  method  of  starting  the  action 
mav  }>e  and  whether  or  not  the  child  is  taken  into  custody  before  hear- 
ing.)  In  this  matter  it  should  make  no  difference  whether  a  boy  is 
arrested  by  a  police  officer  for  committing  a  burglaiy,  or  is  taken  to 
the  detention  home  by  a  police  officer  upon  complaint  of  the  parents 
as  incorrigible,  or  whether  the  child  is  brought  before  the  court  by 
the  method  of  filing  a  petition  in  the  court  upon  coriiplaint  duly  j^re- 
sented  and  vouched  for  bv  a  citizen. 

Opinions  vary  somewhat  in  regard  to  this  matter  and  practices 
differ  greatly,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  method  still  iised 
in  some  children's  coiirts  of  first  arraigning  children  for  trial  and 
then  making  the  investigation  is  "  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.'' 
Some  courts,  adhering  still  to  a  criminal  procedure  in  part,  determine 
the  (juestion  of  guilt  or  innocem'e  ui)on  strict  rules  of  evidence  l>efore 
receiving  tlie  probation  officer's  j)reviously  prepared  rei)ort  and 
recommendations.  However,  even  this  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary, 
for  the  true  purpose  of  the  court  is  not  to  punish  for  a  given  offense : 
it  is  to  ascertain  all  the  important  underlying  facts  involved  in  the 
cas'e  of  a  child  or  family  displaying  certain  antisocial  symptoms  and 
to  decide  upon  a  course  of  treatment  which  will  remove  the  causes  and 
best  help  and  protect  lx)th  the  child  and  society.  The  court's  function 
is  parental.  The  court  should  proceed  as  does  a  wise  parent  and 
should  have  before  it  all  the  information  that  can  be  secured  before 
anv  decision  is  reached. 

When  a  probation  officer  receives  a  case  for  investigation  he  has 
a  very  difficult  and  responsible  task  to  perform.  The  petition  or  com- 
plaint tells  him  little.  Take  a  concrete  case:  A  mother  has  come 
to  the  complaint  department,  directed  thither  by  a  policeman  or 
social  worker;  she  has  made  affidavit  that  her  boy  of  10  is  incor- 
rigible. She  has  stated  that  the  boy's  father  is  dead;  that  there  are 
several  other  children:  that  the  boy  stays  out  nights,  will  not  work. 
and  is  beyond  her  control.     The  petition  is  received  and  the  case  is 
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referred  to  the  probation  officer  to  make  an  investigation.  Tlie  offi- 
cer goes  to  the  home,  sees  the  motlier,  and  obtains  her  full  story. 
He  notes  conditions  in  the  home  and  neighborhood.  He  sees  the 
boy  alone.  He  learns  the  condition  of  the  other  children.  By  dis- 
creetly interviewing  present  neighlx)rs  and  neighbors  at  former  ad- 
dresses, hunting  up  relatives  who  are  available,  and  seeing  others 
who  know  the  family,  he  learns  the  general  reputation,  past  history, 
and  something  of  the  antecedents  of  the  family.  The  officer  may 
then  visit  the  employer  and  previous  employers,  the  school  which  the 
Ik)v  last  attended,  the  church,  and  anv  settlement  or  other  social- 
service  agency  which  knows  the  family.  The  names  of  any  such 
agencies  are  secured  by  registering  the  case,  as  soon  as  the  petition  is 
file.d,  with  the  confidential  social-service  exchange  of  the  city. 

Many  unsuspected  facts  are  revealed  by  the  field  investigation; 
manv  times,  in  fact,  conclusions  are  reached  which  are  entirelv  dif- 
ferent  from  those  that  would  have  been  reached  through  merely  see- 
ing the  entire  family  in  court.  Such  facts  as  these  are  discovered: 
Bad  housing,  immoral  neighborhood,  antagonism  and  quarrelsome- 
ness between  members  of  the  family,  lack  of  discipline,  or  too  much 
of  it.  and  so  on.  The  probation  officer  has  many  things  to  decide. 
His  written  report  usually  determines  whether  the  judge  will  give 
the  boy  a  chance  to  make  good  in  his  own  home  under  probation  or 
whether  he  will  do  as  the  mother  may  suggest — send  the  boy  away 
for  a  long  time  to  the  State  industrial  or  I'cforni  school. 

In  such  cases  as  the  above,  which  are  common,  it  is  often  not  so 
much  a  question  of  facts — these  are  mostly  admitted  though  not 
always  easy  to  balance;  the  main  questions  which  both  the  proba- 
tion officer  and  the  judge  must  decide  relate  to  the  attitude  and  latent 
capacities  of  the  individuals  involved,  combined  with  environmental 
conditions.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  mother. 
Much  will  also  depend  ui)on  the  real  character  of  the  boy.  The  pro- 
bation officer  in  this  work  nuist  have  judgment,  psychological  insight, 
and,  above  all,  common  sense  based  on  experience.  In  the  absence 
of  psychiatric  and  medical  examination  of  the  Imy,  which  ought  to 
be  made  at  the  start  in  every  case  but  which  now  is  possible  in  most 
courts  only  where  serious  defect  is  suspected,  the  [)robation  offi<*er 
should  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  there  are  the  symptoms  of  men- 
tal and  physical  disorder.  If  these  are  suspected  he  should  arrange 
for  an  examination  in  the  clinic  available  to  tin*  court. 

Having  obtained  all  these  facts,  which  vary  in  the  infinite  range 
of  human  complexities,  the  probation  officer  must  prepare  a  full 
written  report.  This  must  state  all  important  facts,  not  overem- 
phasizing any.  It  must  state  facts  and  not  opinions,  though  opin- 
ions will  undoubtedly  color  it.  It  is  impossible  for  any  court,  even 
if  it  were  desirable,  to  get  away  from  the  opinions  and  reconunenda- 
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ttons  ol  the  probation  officer.  The  essential  thing  is  tlmt  these  be 
founded  on  careful  study  of  the  case,  fairness,  accuracy,  and  good 
judgment. 
(Some  children's  courts  minimize  the  preliminary  investigation  on 
the  ground  that  if  in  doubt  the  court  will  use  probation,  giving  time 
for  continued  and  more  careful  subsequent  study  of  the  case.  /  Ex- 
perience seems  to  show  that  this  theory  frequently  leads  to  placing 
cases  on  probation  which  are  bound  to  fail,  and  also  that  it  may  lead 
to  otlier  wrong  disposition  by  the  court.  The  study  of  this  matter 
in  many  courts  also  shows  that  the  same  thorough  all-around  investi- 
gation is  not  made  by  probation  officers  after  they  receive  a  case  on 
probation  as  is  made  before.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  need  of  all 
of  us  to  be  held  to  account,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  human  nature  to 
do  n  piece  of  work  more  thoroughly  when  tlie  results  of  that  work 
will  be  reviewed  and  will  coinit  in  making  a  responsible  decision. 
Perhai>6  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  but  in  practice  it  is  so. 

In  most  courts  the  officers  shift  from  investigation  to  supervision, 
following  their  cases  through.  The  question  whether  certain  officers 
should  be  employed  to  devote  their  time  entirely  to  investigation, 
with  a  sj)ecial  statF  of  supervising  probation  officers  for  the  after-care 
■work*  is  being  discussed  to-day.  It  has  been  tried  out  in  a  few  courts 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  plan.  The  work  of  investigation 
differs  from  the  supervision  of  children  on  probation  in  certain 
respects:  though  the  two  are  similar,  they  involve  different  empha- 
sis and  systems  of  work.  In  the  investigation  the  important  thing  is 
to  find  out  facts;  in  the  supervision  it  is  to  give  constructive  help. 

There  is  a  peculiar  investigating  knack.  It  consists  of  the  ability 
to  grasp  facts  quickly,  posse>^sion  of  a  great  deal  of  tact  and  diplo- 
macy, unu>ual  memory,  ability  to  get  around  quickly  and  to  "  get  in." 
It  also  requires  a  sympathetic  approach.  In  any  case  the  investi- 
gator, like  the  supervisor,  should  be  a  real  so*  ial  worker,  actuated  by 
genuine  sympathy  and  a  spirit  of  service. 

Besides  the  advantages  of  specialization  it  would  seem  that  some 
economy  of  time  might  ])e  effected  by  providing  for  an  investigating 
staff  and  a  supervising  staff,  and  that  the  neglect  of  either  branch  of 
the  work  would  be  avoided  more  successfully.  The  problem  also  of 
the  necessary  presence  in  court  of  tlie  investigator  when  his  case  is 
heard  would  be  more  easily  solved  if  certain  probation  officers  did 
nothing  but  investigate.  The  principal  objection  is  that  a  new  officer 
not  so  familiar  with  the  facts  as  the  officer  who  made  the  investiga- 
tion, must  take  up  the  case  after  probation  has  begun.  However, 
with  a  full  written  reiK)rt  given  to  the  supervisor  at  the  start,  supple- 
mented by  an  interview  with  the  investigator,  there  is  little  loss  here. 
The  supervisor  in  any  case  should  see  all  persons  interested  in  the 
child  after  probation  has  been  ordered,  approaching  tliem  in  a  some- 
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what  diffei-ent  manner  and  for  quite  a  different  purpose  than  does  the 
investi«:ator.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  of  the  larger  children's 
courts  Avill  try  the  plan  of  separate  officers  for  investigating  and 
supervising,  working  in  close  cooperation. 

THE   PSYCHIATRIC   CLINIC   AND   ITS    RELATION    TO   PROBATION 

WORK. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  children's  court,  developed  more 
recently  than  tlie  probation  staff  but  now  considered  indispensable, 
is  the  court  clinic,  where  physical,  psychiatric,  and  psychological 
examinations  are  made  by  expert  physicians  and  psychologists.  The 
remarkable  developments  of  the  last  decade  in  the  study  of  psycho- 
pathology  and  abnormal  psychology,  especially  in  their  relation  to 
antisocial  behavior,  have  ))rofoundly  affected  the  work  of  the  modern 
court.  Not  only  is  the  clinic  operated  in  connection  with  the  juvenile 
court  of  inestimable  value  as  a  research  laboratory,  but  it  is  of  practi- 
cal, everyday  imi)ortance  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  cases 
brought  lx»fore  the  court. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  under  ideal  ccmditions  expert  exami- 
nation of  every  child,  mentally  and  physically,  should  be  made  peri- 
odically. The  place  for  these  examinations  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
school,  ])ut  the  schools  have  not  equipped  themselves  generally  for 
thoroughgoing  work  of  this  kind.  With  the  exceptional  children 
brought  before  the  court  a  more  thorough  study  is  demanded  by  ex- 
])erts  skilled  in  dealing  with  the  abnormal  and  difficult  child,  and  a 
clinic  in  connection  with  the  court  is  required.  It  would  l>e  well  if 
every  child  coming  l)eforo  the  court  for  treatment  could  pass  through 
the  clinic,  but  in  few  courts  as  yet  are  llie  facilities  adecpiate  for  this. 
The  judge  or  the  probation  officer,  frecjueutly  the  latter,  is  called  upon 
to  select  cases  presenting  symptoms  of  abnormality  requiring  special 
examination.  It  is  often  inipossible  in  connection  with  the  proba- 
tion officer's  investigation  to  examine  all  tlu'  children  who  present 
these  symptoms,  but  this  is  the  time  when  it  should  l)i»  done  rather 
than  after  the  child  has  been  placed  on  probation.  A  clinical  ex- 
amination is  often  essential  to  a  corre  t  diagnosis  and  decision. 

AVhile  recent  studies  have  seenu'd  to  disorove  the  theorv  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  children  <lealt  with  hy  our  courts  are  feeble- 
minded or  even  seriously  psychopathic,  yet,  according  to  re<*ent  esti- 
mates, manv  of  them  are  definitelv  abnormal.^     Aniontr  these  chil- 

*  »  *^ 

dren  are  some  of  the  most  difficult  with  whom  the  couit  has  to  deal. 
Besides  the  definitelv  defective  are  manv  subnormal  or  l)()rder  line 
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children,  neurotic,  retarded,  or  with  mental  conflicts  and  compl(^xes, 
often  the  residt  of  evil  environment  and  mistreatment  by  those  who 
sliould  have  been  their  guardians  and  protectors.  Here  the  advice  of 
a  trained  psychiatrist  and  psj^chologist  is  of  immense  value  both  to 
the  court  in  determining  what  to  do  with  the  child  and  to  the  proba- 
tion officer  when  probation  is  tried.  Probation  can  do  much  for 
these  children  when  applied  with  full  knowledge  and  skill,  saving 
many  from  permanent  institutional  life.  The  probation  officer's 
knowledge  is  practical :  he  needs  the  scientific  advice  of  the  expert, 
not  only  at  the  start  but  throughout  the  treatment  of  some  of  his 
difficult  cases.  Of  course,  the  more  the  probation  officer  can  himself 
learn  about  psychology-  and  the  symptoms  of  mental  abnormality  the 
more  valuable  he  becomes. 

Psychological  examinations  greatly  assist  the  probation  officer  in 
understanding  children  and  in  dealing  with  them  most  effectively. 
Though  a  majority  are  inherently  normal,  they  are  abnormal  in  con- 
duct at  least.  Thev  are  '•  unbalanced,''  suffer  from  emotional  in- 
stability,  mental  repression,  extreme  diffidence  or  exaggerated  ego, 
have  feelings  of  imaginary  superiority  or  social  isolation.  These 
j>ersonality  defects  are  often  responsible  for  imperfect  life  adjust- 
ments. There  is  need  for  united  effort  to  search  out  and  develop  ap- 
propriately the  basic  instincts  and  deep  emotional  undercurrents 
which  have  so  much  to  do  in  sliaping  personality,  determining  char- 
acter, and  controlling  conduct.  Every  cliihl  must  be  studied  and 
understood.  The  probation  officer  must  do  this,  securing  all  the 
assistance  he  can  from  available  experts. 

THE  PROBATION  OFFICER  AND  THE  COURT  HEARING. 

It  is  not  always  practicable  or  possible  for  the  probation  officer 
who  makes  the  investigati(m  to  be  present  in  court  when  the  case  is 
being  tried,  although  it  is  advisable  that  he  should  be  there.  Some- 
times another  officer  must  represent  him,  but  in  any  case  his  complete 
written  report  of  the  investigation  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
judge  at  the  time  of  the  hearing.  The  probation  officer  should  be 
present,  not  as  a  witness  but  as  an  adviser  and  consulting  expert,  to 
give  information  and  suggestions  when  requested  to  do  so,  supple- 
menting his  written  report. 

In  several  large  courts  the  chief  or  an  assistant  probation  officer 
hears  cases  in  the  first  instance,  rendering  decisions — to  be  approved 
afterwards  by  the  judge — in  uncontested  cases,  and  placing  children 
on  probation.  In  this  they  are  more  than  probation  officers,  acting 
rather  as  referees  of  the  court  and  performing  judicial  duties.  In 
seveml  courts  the  judge  api>oint4s  a  woman  probation  officer  to  hear 
all  girl  cases.    The  method  appears  to  have  worked  well  where  it  has 
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been  tried,*  hut  is  open  to  criticism  if  the  officer  is  not  carefully  se- 
lected and  if  this  sifting  of  cases  is  not  under  close  supervision  by  the 
judge. 

SELECTING  PROBATIONERS  AND  PROBATION  OFFICERS. 

"  What  is  the  best  way  to  help  this  child?''  is  the  question  demand^ 
ing  an  answer  from  the  children's  court  judge  many  times  daily. 
It  requires  the  highest  wisdom  and  finest  judgment  to  decide  aright; 
The  child  himself  and  his  relation  to  his  home  and  environment  must 
be  considered.  In  the  well-equipi)ed  courts,  unless  tl>e  child  is  found 
to  be  definitely  feeble-minded,  probation  is  used  in  the  first  instance 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  If  there  is  only  a  fair  chance  that  the 
child  can  remain  in  his  home  and  successful  results  be  secured  by 
probation,  that  chance  is  taken.  If  it  turns  out  that  the  cliild  must 
be  removed  from  an  unfit  home  the  court  seeks  to  have  him  placed 
in  another  family  home.  Some  courts  have  well-equipped  placing- 
out  bureaus,  all  placing  out  and  subsequent  supervision  being  per- 
formed by  probation  officers.  More  often  placing-out  societies  are 
used.  In  such  cases  the  children  may  remain  under  the  probation 
officer's  supervision  or  the  court  may  commit  them  to  the  placing-out 
society  or  bureau,  which  assumes  the  entire  supervision.  Almost 
always  the  institution  either  for  dependent  or  delinquent  children  is 
properly  considered  a  last  resort. 

When  the  judge  pronounces  probation  and  the  child  and  his 
parents  leave  the  court  room  the  probation  officer  to  be  assigned  to 
the  case  arranges,  if  possible,  for  an  immediate  interview  with  child 
and  parents  in  a  private  room.  At  this  time  a  card  is  given  the  child 
and  the  requirements  explained. 

The  assignment  of  probation  officers  is  most  commonly  on  a  district 
plan.  Some  courts  assign  every  child  in  a  district  to  one  officer, 
others  divide  on  the  basis  of  sex,  some  on  nationality,  and  a  few  on 
religion.  It  is  agreed  that  girls,  in  general,  should  be  placed  under 
women  officers,  and  tlie  older  boys,  at  least,  under  men.  Aside  from 
this,  the  only  i)ractical  division  in  most  courts  is  on  district  lines. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  advantage  in  having  probation  officers 
of  the  same  race  or  nationality  and  also  of  the  same  religion  as  the 
child,  but  in  most  courts  it  is  not  a  practical  arrangement. 

METHODS  OF  SUPERVISION. 

After  the  investigation,  diagnosis,  and  adjudication  by  the  court, 
when  the  child  is  placed  on  probation  and  the  conditions  have  been 
explained,  the  real  work  of  probation  begins.  Probation  officers 
have  developed  various  systems  for  dealing  with  their  charges,  but 
the  vital  thing  is  the  personal  relationship  and  not  the  applying  of 
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may  sysiem  of  rulee  or  technique.  The  relationship  created  by  the 
decision  of  the  court  is  largely  a  psychological  one.  Certain  rules 
are  usually  laid  down  by  the  court,  supplemented  by  others  developed 
by  the  probation  officer,  but  rules  alone  are  of  little  value.  It  is, 
of  course,  requisite  that  the  probation  officer  should  see  his  young 
charge  frequently.  There  can  be  no  personal  relationship  without 
contact.  Hence,  most  probation  officers 'require  regular  rei>orts  or 
visits  by  the  child  to  the  probation  officer,  and  all  officers  visit  the 
children  as  often  as  possible  in  their  homes,  schools,  or  places  of 
employment.  But  probation  is  not  chiefly  a  system  of  discipline 
or  surveillance  or  coercion.  It  is  a  spiritual  thing.  It  is  based 
on  mutual  understanding  and  mutual  trust;  on  friendship,  liking, 
and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  child;  and  on  an  earnest  desire  to 
help  on  the  part  of  the  prolmtion  officer. 

The  probation  officer  must  have  the  spirit  of  the  artist,  working 
with  human  clay.  He  must  have  what  religious  workers  know  as 
a  ''passion  for  souls."  He  must  be  human;  he  must  work  with  his 
heart  as  well  as  with  his  head.  He  must  be  religious  in  its  broadest 
and  best  sense.  He  must  have  faith  in  hiunanity,  es[)ecially  in  boys 
and  girls.  He  must  love  and  understand  children.  He  must  be  a 
child  himself  at  heart,  not  a  "grown-up"  who  has  forgotten  how  it 
feels  to  be  a  child.  He  must  be  an  expert  in  child  life  and  child 
nature. 

The  probation  officer  must  avoid  a  sentimental  attitude;  soft-heart- 
edness  breeds  contempt.  He  must  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  and 
fairness,  found  in  almost  every  child,  by  being  just  and  fair  him- 
.self.  He  must  at  times  be  severe  without  being  hard;  uncompro- 
mising without  stubbornness.  He  must  show  sympathetic  interest 
in  all  that  concerns  and  interests  the  probationer.  This  is  the  surest 
road  to  the  child's  confidence,  without  which  the  probation  officer  can 
do  nothing. 

A  practical  worker  with  boys  of  many  years*  experience  sums  up 
the  basic  work  of  the  probation  officer  in  these  words : 

Be  sure  you  don't  talk  at  the  boys,  or  even  to  the  boys.  Talk  with  the  boys. 
Think  their  thoughts.  Get  down  (If  it  is  jrettlng  down,  and  I'm  not  sure  it  is)  — 
Ket  down  to  their  intellectual  perspective.  Touch  tbeui  just  where  they  iire 
In  their  own  words  and  Ideas.  Never  use  your  own  forms  of  speech  if  you  can 
help  It.  Talk  Mang,  Be  a  boy.  Be  one  of  them.  Then  you  have  the  leverage 
umler  tbem,  and  you  can  lift  them  gently  and  unafi*ald  just  as  high  as  they 
can  go — ^and  no  higher.  You  will  probably  be  surprisetl  how  far  they  will 
go,  however. 

This  is  where  high  art  comes  In,  this  knack  of  getting  the  boy  with  yoti.  He 
may  slip  away  from  you  many  times,  and  he  will  always  be  unable  to  g<»  as 
high  as  you  would  like.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
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Patience  is  the  rnotlier  of  virtue.  **  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day."  Ne!tlier 
i.*!  character,  in  a  boy  or  in  any  of  us.  How  interesting  it  must  be  to  lie  a 
master  builder,  to  plan  and  erect  a  great  building,  or  a  railroad  system,  or  a 
manufacturing  or  commercial  enterprise,  or  a  great  city.  But  to  build  a  great 
or  greater  man  from  a  slouch  and  a  liar  is  more  Intc'rcst'ing,  more  heartening, 
and  more  worthy.* 

With  such  equipment  and  spirit  the  good  probation  officer  bejzins 
his  difficult  task  with  the  child  delinquent.  Parents,  teachers,  re- 
spectable people,  doubtless  it  often  seems  to  the  child  tlie  whole  world, 
has  «:iven  him  up  as  "bad."  He  may  have  had  but  little  chance  and 
small  encouragement  to  be  difTerent;  he  may  have  had  apparent!}' 
every  chance  a  child  could  have,  yet  something  somewhere  has  been 
wrong  in  his  environment  or  education  which  the  probation  officer 
must  now  try  to  remedy.  This  is  often  a  complicated  process.  It 
requires  imagination  and  ingenuity;  machine  methods  will  not  ik). 
^The  officer  must  stimulate  and  develop  all  that  is  good  in  the  child's 
make-up,  and  must  counteract  bad  habits  and  harmful  interests  by 
putting  good  ones  in  their  stead.  He  must  say  "  do,  do,''  rather  than 
"  don't,  don't."  It  goes  without  saying  that  he  can  not  work  alone, 
but  will  accomplish  most  of  what  he  does  accomplish  through  the 
help  of  others  and  l)y  cooperation. 

Space  forbids  the  (luotiug  of  an  entire  probation  record  from  the 
many  successful  records  in  the  i)ossession  of  the  writer,  but  herewith 
follow  brief  summaries  of  records  showing  specific  methods  usetl  by 
successful  probation  officers  to  secure  the  results  thej'  s(*ek  with  de- 
linquent children: 

Case  of  a  bov  of  15  twice  brought  before  the  children's  court  for 
stealing.  The  i)robation  officer  found  the  boy  in  a  good  hi>me,  except 
that  there  was  a  decided  lack  of  discipline.  The  boy  had  been 
allowed  to  stay  out  late  at  night,  and  entirely  unknown  to  his  par- 
ents had  been  associating  with  bad  com})ani(ms.  Tlie  probation 
officer  found  this  out  and  told  the  father  everything.  Strict  disci- 
pline followed.  The  boy  was  required  to  attend  a  sj>ecial  school 
until  he  could  secure  his  working  papers.  Tlien  the  ])robation  officer 
secured  steady  employment  for  him,  and  he  was  kept  entirely  away 
from  bad  associates. 

Another  boy  of  15  was  placed  on  probation,  having  been  caught 
forging  an  order  for  goods.  lie  had  never  been  in  trouble  before. 
He  had  no  i)arents  and  was  living  with  a  married  sister.  Supervi- 
sion at  tliis  home  was  entirely  lacking.  He  was  the  victim  of  bad 
associates  and  an  evil  neighborhood.  The  probation  officer  took 
him  out  of  this  bad  e;ivironment  and  arranged  for  him  to  live  with 
another  sister  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city.     Here  he  had  a  very 
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good  home.  Tlie  boy  was  iniluced  to  work  stejidily  and  to  save  jwirt 
of  his  earnings.  He  showed  ^reat  improvement  at  the  time  oi  liis 
discharge  from  probation. 

A  woman  probation  officer  reports  the  following  si)ecial  services 
lor  girl  probationers : 

Secured  medical  attention. 
Induced  probationer  to  take  regular  baths. 
Secured  suitable  employment  and  saw  that  the  girl  was  regular 
in  her  work  in  spite  of  an  indifferent  mother. 
Other  special  serAices  rejxirted  by  probation  officers  as  frequently 
rendered  are  as  follows : 

Finding  new  living  quarters  for  the  family. 
Taking  children  to  places  of  amusement  ami  libraries. 
Sending  children  to  the  country. 
Teaching  mothers  how  to  care  for  their  chihlreu. 
Helping  probationers  and  their  jjarents  to  save  money. 
Placing  children  in  trade  schools  for  si>ecial  training. 
Eemoving  insanitary  home  condititms  by  seiMiring  tlie  coopera- 
tion of  the  boards  of  health. 

THE  DETAILS  OF  SUPERVISION. 

While  emphasizing  personal  service  and  indivichuil  Avork  Avith 
each  probationer  as  indispensable,  the  imiKutance  of  a  system  of 
sui)ervision  which  will  insui*e  adequate  and  effective  contacts  Avith 
each  child  on  the  probation  officer's  list  must  not  l>e  overlooked.  The 
probation  officer  must  distribute  his  time  among  his  rases,  he  they  feAv 
or  many,  to  the  l)est  possible  a<lvantage.  The  National  Probation 
Association  in  its  standards  has  reconmiended  that  an  axerage  of  .50 
probationers  is  the  maximum  that  any  probation  officer  ought  to  be 
required  to  supervise.'  Even  this  is  probably  too  large  for  the  best 
results,  and  yet  a  great  nuijority  of  the  pro])ati()n  officers  of  the  coun- 
try have  more,  sometimes  several  times  more,  than  this  numl)er  to 
care  for. 

Reporting. 

When  officers  haAC  an  excessi\e  number  of  j)robationers  thei^e  is  all 
the  more  reas<m  Avhy  they  should  ad()})t  methods  Avhich  Avill  insure 
regular  contact  Avith  all  their  charges.  None  of  the  cases  must  ])e  neg- 
lected entirely:  some  supervisicm  nnist  be  maintained  over  all  of 
them.  To  this  end,  re(|uiring  chihhen  on  probation  to  come  regularly 
to  the  probation  officer  at  a  stated  time  and  place  for  a  '•report'' 
or  interview  is  in  n»ost  courts  considered  a  necessity.  Many  courts 
require  Aveekly  rei>ortiug  of  a  majority  of  the  children  on  probaticm 
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for  delinquency,  except  toward  the  close  of  the  probation  period  when 
le.ss  frequent  rejwrts  are  often  allowed.  As  the  methcnl  is  disciplin- 
ary in  nature  it  is  less  often  used  for  chihlren  classed  as  *'  dependent^ 
or  **  neglected."  In  the  latter  class  a  pai-ent  is  sometimes  required  to 
repoii:.  Girls  and  very  yor,n«j:  boys  are  in  many  courts  not  required 
to  report  but  are  visited  more  frequently.  Experience  shows  that  in 
jreneral  reporting  is  the  only  way  to  insure  seeing  the  piobationers 
with  any  degree  of  regularity  or  frefjuency.  Visits  to  the  home  alone 
do  not  insure  this  result,  the  child  frecjuently  not  being  there.  Re- 
porting followed  by  the  home  visit  brings  the  officer  into  contact  with 
both  the  child  and  the  home  and  forms  a  comi)lete  system  of  super- 
vision which  has  proved  most  effective. 

Mistakes  are  very  commonly  made  in  connection  with  the  report- 
ing of  children  on  probation,  which,  unless  carefully  guarded  against, 
may  nullify  the  whole  value  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  children  should 
be  kept  aw^ay  from  the  court  room  or  court  building  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  greatest  success  in  rej^oiting  has  been  secui-ed  by  district- 
\  ing  the  city  an<l  using  school  buildings,  settlement  houses,  or  private 
offices  as  reporting  centers.  In  the  second  place,  children  on  probation 
should  not  l>e  congregated.  It  is  possible,  by  strictly  limiting  the 
number  of  children  to  Ik*  received  at  any  one  hour  and  by  the  proper 
arrangement  and  supervision  of  the  reporting  rooms,  to  avoid  all 
harmful  mingling.  Perfunctory  repoiting,  which  consists  of  asking 
a  few  stereotyped  (juestions  and  marking  a  card,  is  valueless.  This 
can  and  should  be  avoided.  The  writer  has  observed  reporting  Avheu 
it  was  a  living,  vital  thing,  the  probation  officer  ()l>tnining  informa- 
tion on  the  chihrs  c(mduct,  habits,  use  of  time,  etc. — afterwards 
checking  up  this  information:  giving  a  personal  word  of  encourage- 
ment or  warning  to  each  child:  and.  above  all,  cementing  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  mutual  confidence  by  his  kindly,  heart-to-heart 
aj)proach. 

The  question  of  bringing  the  child  before  the  judge  at  stated 
times  during  the  probation  period  or  only  for  final  discharge  at 
i  the  end  of  the  term  is  a  much  mooted  one.  At  one  extreme  is  the 
court  where  the  judge  is  in  reality  a  probation  officer,  receiving 
I'egular  and  frequent  reports  from  the  child.  At  the  other  extreme 
are  the  many  large  courts  where  the  entire  sui)er vision,  fixing  of 
.  the  probation  term,  and  the  final  discharge  are  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  probation  staff.  It  would  seem  that  the  best  nuthoil  lies  l)e- 
tween  these  two  extremes.  Doubtless  it  is  best  that  the  judge  should 
not  lose  all  contact  with  the  child  placed  on  probation,  even  when 
the  chihl  is  doing  well.  On  the  other  hand,  bringing  the  child  into 
the  court  room,  except  where  a  reprimand  seems  needed  or  for  a 
change  of  order,  should  be  avoided.  In  some  courts,  the  judged 
maintain  close  supervision  over  the  work  of  the  probation  officera, 
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reviewing  their  cases  with  them  regularly  but  not  seeing  the  child 
if  he  is  doing  well,  not  even  at  the  termination  of  probation. 
This  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  preference  of  the  various  judges. 
Whether  one  plan  or  the  other  is  used,  the  child  doing  well  on  pro- 
bation should  not  be  subjected  to  the  court  atmosphere  and  surround- 
ings. If  the  judge  meets  the  child  at  the  close  of  probation  it  should 
be  for  a  friendly  talk,  not  to  awe  the  child  but  to  encourage  and 
back  up  the  helpful  influence  and  the  constructive  work  wrought 
by  the  probation  officer. 

There  is  a  disciplinary  side  to  the  probation  plan  which  can  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  The  greatest  value  of  reporting  is  the  discipline 
involved  in  it.  It  is  something  other  than  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life  which  the  child  must  perform  regularly,  whether  he  likes  it 
or  not.  If  the  probation  officer  is  successful  and  the  child  is  taking 
his  experience  in  the  right  spirit  he  will  like  it.  In  the  words  of 
one  experienced  probation  officer :  "  The  child  who  resents  report-  * 
ing  is  the  very  one  who  needs  it  most."  It  gives  the  probation 
officer  a  chance  to  teach  obedience  and  punctuality.  Home  dis- 
cipline is  often  so  entirely  lacking,  habits  of  rebellion  to  all  authority, 
willfulness,  and  selfishne&s  so  strongly  established,  that  the  proba- 
tion officer  may  need  all  the  power  he  can  conmiand  to  counteract 
them,  including  bringing  the  child  several  times  before  the  court  for 
reprimand. 

An  example  of  this  method  and  its  success  is  contained  in  the 
following  probation  report  made  to  the  judge  upon  recommending 
the  discharge  of  a  boy  from  probation : 

S.  L.  bas*  been  on  probation  for  eight  months.  At  first  the  boy  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  adrlce  of  Ids  probntion  officer,  which,  I  liellove,  was  due  to  lack 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  but  after  a  severe  reprimand  and 
Uireatenini?  that  I  wonUl  bi'in«  him  back  into  court,  the  boy  responded  and 
has  conf(»nned  to  tlic  conditions  laid  <h»wii  by  me.  Ills  school  report  has 
Improved  greatly,  until  now  his  i)rinclpal  reports  that  to  date  this  term  tlie  boy 
ba^  bcHm  present  in  school  every  day.  His  conduct  Is  B-plus.  His  parents  now 
feport  that  the  boy  Is  ol)edient,  attends  sclund  rejadarly,  and  retires  early. 

Home  visits  and  work  with  the  family. 

That  every  probationer's  homo  should  be  visited  fre<iuently  goes 
without  saying.  After  all,  the  unit  of  sm-iety  and  the  unit  for  proba- 
tion service  is  the  family.  Very  frequently,  in  courts  liaving  juris- 
diction over  adults  as  well  as  children,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whotlier 
the  child  or  the  parent  should  actually  be  placed  oJi  probation.  So 
far  as  the  work  of  the  officer  is  concerned  this  makes  little  difference. 
Practically  speaking,  the  parent  is  always  on  probation.  As  the 
parent  is  frequently  at  fault,  although  often  the  victim  of  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  unjust  industrial  conditions,  tlie  probation  officer  must 
fi^eijuently  do  his  most  important  work  in  endeavoring  to  aid  and 
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educate  the  parents  to  their  I'esponsibilities  toward  their  children. 
Parents  sometitnes  need  to  be  taught  to  understand  their  own  chil- 
dren. ?<^ot  only  ne«irlect  but  overindulgence  is  commonly  met  with. 
The  officer  should  become  acquainted  in  many  cases  with  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  He  should  not  confine  his  assistance  to  the  pro- 
bationer, but  should  aid  the  entire  family  in  every  way  possible. 
Broken  and  defective  homes  constitute  a  distinct  and  oft-recurring 
probJem.  In  the  iScattle  juvenile  court  for  the  years  1918  and  1019, 
45  per  cent  of  all  <lelinquent  and  neglected  children  came  from  homes 
in  which  the  parents  were  not  living  together  due  to  death,  divorce, 
separation,  or  desertion."  In  a  study  of  1»S1  delinquent  girls  in  the 
juvenile  detention  home  in  Chicago  in  the  autumn  of  1017.  the  parents 
wei*e  found  not  living  together  in  00  cnses.^  The  probation  officer's 
work  in  tliese  homes  is  difficult,  but  much  can  be  done.  Sometimes 
he  can  reconstruct  the  home,  bringing  separated  parents  together 
and  causing  desertei*s  to  return.  More  often  he  must  find  other 
means  of  supplying  the  need.  Sometimes  he  secures  a  pension  or 
relief  for  a  widow,  enabling  her  to  take  better  care  of  the  children. 
A  ^'big  brother'-  or  **  big  sister''  may  be  enlisted  for  friendly  visit- 
ing and  more  intensive  supervision  than  the  officer  can  himself  give, 
or  he  mav  interest  a  church,  settlement,  bovs'  or  girls'  club,  or  other 
agency  in  the  family.  To  obtain  information,  cooperation,  and  as- 
sistance, the  successful  ])robation  officer  must  visit  every  person  and 
agencv  with  which  the  child  comes  in  direct  contact,  whenever  thev 
can  help  him.  (\>operation  is  the  keynote  of  success  in  probation 
work. 

THE  PROBATION  OFFICER  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  c<>o]>eration  of  the  probaticm  officer  with  school  teachers  and 
officials  should  be  a  real  working  together.  Many  children  now 
passing  through  the  courts  could  appropriately  be  dealt  with  by  the 
public  schools  if  the  latter  were  equipped  with  sufficient  atteiidance 
officers  or  visitors,  having  approximately  the  training  which  good 
probation  officers  now  have.  However,  this  seems  nowhere  to  be  the 
case.  The  schools  are  generally  underequipped  for  handling  the 
nonnal  child,  and,  though  excellent  work  is  done  in  manv  cities 
with  truants  and  delin<iuents  by  i/ieans  of  ungraded,  truant,  and 
))arental  schools,  most  of  the  school  authorities  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  leave  the  handling  of  delinquents  outside  of  the  special 
school  to  the  court.  As  a  large  number  of  the  children  dealt  with 
in  children's  courts  have  already  left  school,  any  general  turning  over 
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of  the  parental  function  of  the  juvenile  court  to  the  school  system 
will  have  to  await  the  time  when  the  schools  will  ovei^see  the  eiluca- 
tion  and  training  of  every  child  at  least  up  to  the  age  of  18  years. 

In  any  case,  whether  probation  work  with  school  children  is  to  be 
more  largely  carried  on  by  the  schools  or  is  to  remain,  as  now,  in 
the  juvenile  court,  a  closer  coordination  of  the  two  services  should  be 
worked  out.  There  is  usually  good  cooperation.  Probation  officers, 
as  a  rule,  receive  during  the  school  term  weekly  reports  from  school- 
teachers on  the  attendance  and  conduct  of  their  charges.  They  visit 
the  teachers  and  exchange  information.  They  consxdt  with  attend- 
ance officers.  In  many  rural  districts  the  pix)bation  officer  and  at- 
tendance officer  are  one.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  very  desirable 
combination,  provided  that  too  much  work  is  not  given  to  one  officer. 
As  dissatisfaction  with  school  is  often  the  cause  and  accompani- 
ment of  delinquency,  to  secure  awakened  interest  the  probation 
officer  often  recommends  a  change  of  school,  a  better  environment, 
or  a  different  teacher.  Often  it  is  clear  that  a  special  class  or  dif- 
ferent kind  of  education  altogether  is  needed,  usually  more  indus- 
trial and  less  from  books.  I^ufortunately  this  can  not  always  be 
secured.  In  these  matters  close  cooperation  and  frequent  consulta- 
tions between  probation  officers  and  school-teachers  is  needed. 

The  special  activities  now  being  developed  in  so  many  commu- 
nities in  connection  with  the  scliools,  such  as  the  night  school,  the 
social  center  furnishing  evening  recreation,  and  Anieriiani/ntion 
classes  are  very  useful  to  the  probation  officer.  All  of  them  are 
used  in  certain  cases. 

■ 

THE  PROBLEM  OF   EMPLOYMENT. 

With  the  employed  boys  and  girls  and  those  beyond  compulsory 
8<*hool  age  who  can  not  be  induced  to  attend  school  or  whose  men- 
tality and  circumstances  do  not  justify  it,  the  probation  officer 
has  an  important  task  in  vocational  guidance.  In  but  few  commu- 
nities are  there  agencies  developed  to  aid  every  child  at  that  critical 
periiKl  when  he  or  she  first  seeks  a  job.  In  still  fewer  communities 
is  there  available  any  system  of  scholarships  or  allowances  to  poor 
parents  to  prevent  children  from  leaving  school  because  of  poverty 
alone.  The  probation  officer  who  thoroughly  understands  his  child, 
its  home  and  environment,  is  in  the  best  possible  position  to  advise 
and  help  in  these  matters.  He  must  go  about  it  constructively.  La- 
Inn*  injurious  to  the  child,  physically  or  morally,  can  be  avoided  only 
by  helping  to  something  better.  In  this  the  probation  officer  must 
have  the  cooperation  of  employers. 

In  some  large  courts,  especially  the  Xew  York  (^ity  children's  court, 
a  special  bureau  of  vocational  placement  has  been  established  with 
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a  probation  officer  in  charge.  This  officer  helps  bo3^s  and  girls  to  get 
suitable  positions,  advises  with  them  about  their  future,  seeks  to  have 
them  leave  unsuitable  work  and  secure  places  with  vocational  value. 
He  keeps  a  list  of  positions  and  employers  with  whom  he  keeps  in 
close  touch,  especially  with  tliose  whose  interest  is  not  wholly  com- 
mercial. There  are  emi)loyers,  and  tliey  are  not  uncommon,  who  Will 
employ  delinquent  boys  knowing  all  about  them,  not  only  giving  them 
a  chance  but  seeking  to  place  them  under  good  supervision,  helping 
them  all  they  can.  Such  employers  are  frequently  consulted  by  the 
l^robation  officer  and  arc  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  his  constructive 
work.  Ordinarily  probation  officers  are  very  careful  about  visiting 
employers  who  may  not  know  of  the  child's  delinquency,  as  a  very 
different  attitude  is  frequently  encountered. 

COOPERATION. WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES. 

Every  agency  that  can  help  the  child  is  used,  depending  upon  the 
individual  needs  of  the  child  and  his  home  environment.  Every- 
wdiere  the  i)roblem  of  recreation  and  the  use  of  spare  time  is  of  the 
greatcFt  importance,  rndoubtedly  injurious  recreation  and  loafing — 
often  caused  bv  the  Irick  of  aiiv  recreaticmal  facilities — are  jirreat  fac- 
tors  in  delinquency.  According  to  a  careful  study  made  in  1908  the 
establishment  of  nnuiicipal  i)laygiounds  in  certain  districts  in  Chi- 
cago reduced  the  number  of  delinquents  brought  into  the  juvenile 
court  from  those  districts,  with  reference  to  delimpiency  in  Chicago 
as  a  whole,  21)  per  cent,  though  in  the  same  period  delinquency  in  the 
whole  city  had  inc'reased.^ 

The  prol>ation  officer  seeks  to  get  his  charges  interested  in  all 
agencies  furnishing  vsiiolesome  recreation,  including  playgrounds, 
settlement  houses,  boys'  clubs  under  proper  supervision,  and,  of  late 
years,  especially  the  Boy  Scouts.  He  follows  the  plan  of  overcoming 
evil  with  good  so  far  as  possible. 

Probation  officers  use  the  cluirches,  often  insisting  on  attendance 
at  church  and  Sunday  >c]iool  becauyc  of  the  moral  discipline  in- 
volved. With  these,  as  with  other  co()i)erating  agencies,  the  wise 
probation  officer  finds  the  maximum  of  good  results  from  securing 
the  child's  interest  and  voluntarv  attendance. 

The  probation  officer  secures  direct  and  effective  cooperation  from 
private  agencies  working  in  the  children's  court.  Eelief  societies, 
protective  societies,  and  agencies,  such  as  the  *"  big  brother  move- 
ment "  and  the  '*  big  sisters,"  which  f urnisl)  volunteer  probation  offi- 
cers, are  all  utilized.  These  agencies  are  called  upon  for  all  sorts  of 
special  services,  such  as  furnishing  relief  to  destitute  families  and 
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assi^fiance  in  fsecuring  recreation  and  fresh-air  excursions.  By  acting 
as  friendly  visitors  th(*y  inak^  the  work  of  the  probation  officer  more 
intensive. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  cooi>eration  is  had  from  tlie 
police,  public  relief  agencies,  and  civic  and  other  organizations.  As 
the  work  of  the  probation  officer  touches  almost  every  side  of  the 
child's  life,  even  to  catalogue  all  the  cooperating  agencies  is  impos- 
sible. All  this  indicates  that  to  secure  effective  results  the  probation 
officer  mus-t  be  a  very  well-informed  and  coopeiative  person. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PROBi^ON  STAFF. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the  large  court  lis  the  or- 
ganization and  supervision  of  the  probation  staff.  Princij^es  of  effi- 
ciency and  business  management  must  be  applied.  In  addition  to  the 
judge  or  board  of  judges — the  final  authority — there  must  be  a  com- 
petent chief  executive  officer,  usually  known  as  the  chief  probati(m 
officer.  He  must  have  assistants  or  deputies  assigned  to  special  duties 
or  divisions  of  the  couit.  The  work  must  be  divided  as  evenlv  as 
possible  among  the  various  officers.  To  avoid  unnecessary  travel 
and  overlapping  the  city  or  county  must  be  districted.  Each  proba- 
tion officer  thus  becomes  familiar  with  his  district,  learns  the  co- 
operating agencies  available,  and  becomes  acquainted  with  its  spe- 
cial problems. 

There  nmst  be  a  system  of  reports  and  supervisicm  of  each  officer^ 
"work,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  Daily  and  monthly  reports  by 
each  probation  officer  to  the  chief  are  commcmly  used.  With  a  large 
staff,  time  books  for  registering  hours  of  work  and  the  time  spent  by 
the  probation  officer  in  the  field  are  also  found  desirable. 

The  periodic  review  of  case  records,  in  a  large  staff  usually  per- 
formed by  an  assistant  chief  probation  officer  assigned  to  this  s[)e- 
cial  duty,  is  most  important.  Suggestions  or  criticisms  of  the  offi- 
cer's work,  with  frequent  conferences  between  the  officer  and  the 
supervisors,  help  to  promote  uniform  standards. 

General  conferences  of  all  the  probation  officers  of  a  given  court. 
held  monthly  in  a  number  of  cities,  are  of  great  educational  value 
to  the  staff;  they  also  promote  cooj^eration.  General  conferences  of 
all  probation  officers  in  a  city,  and  State  conferences  of  probation 
officers  do  much  to  advance  standards. 

RECORDS. 

As  in  all  case  work,  good  probation  records  are  indis})ensable. 
There  is  a  great  variety  in  record  systems,  many  of  which  are  de- 
fective and  inadequate.  The  essentials  for  every  child  dealt  with 
are  a  record  blank  containing  the  previous  history  and  all  data  se- 
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cured  in  the  investigation,  and  a  chronological  record  of  all  develop- 
ments,  information  secured,  and  work  done  by  tlie  probation  otik'er 
during  the  probation  period.  Folders  for  filing  all  data  and  index 
cards  for  ready  reference  are  important.  Some  courts  of  late  have 
adoj)ted  the  family  unit  for  filing  records,  which  seems  in  many  ways 
desirable.  A  great  fault  in  many  courts  is  that  of  requiring  proba- 
tion officers  to  spend  too  much  time  in  clerical  or  office  work  instead 
of  allowing  them  sufficient  clerks  and  stenographers.  Full  and  com- 
plete case  records  not  only  insure  thorough  work  and  promote  con- 
tinuity of  treatment,  but  are  most  valuable  for  research  purposes. 

TRAINING  AND  SELECTION  OF  PROBATION  OFFICERS. 

An  eminent  British  departmental  committee  reporting  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  the  probation  system  in  that  country  several 
years  ago,  said:  "The  value  of  probation  must  necessarily  dei^end 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  probation  officer.  It  is  a  system  in  which 
rules  are  comparatively  unimportant  and  personality  is  everything. 
Probation  is  what  the  officer  makes  it.''  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  the  personality,  intelligence,  tact,  and  character  of  the  probation 
officer,  rather  than  any  rules  of  ])rocedure,  constitute  the  essence  of 
the  probation  service.  As  in  teaching,  institutional  work,  settle- 
ments or  boys'  clubs,  personal  influence  and  personal  work  are  para- 
mount. More  than  in  almost  any  other  work  is  this  true  in  probation. 
There  is  no  apparatus  to  take  its  place.  Without  the  personal  in- 
fluence and  personal  service  of  the  jnobation  officer  applied  to  each 
individual  child,  probation  becomes  nothing  but  a  sj^stem  of  brief 
surveillance  and  temporary  and  ineffectual  discipline.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  selection  and  training  of  probation  officers  is  all 
important. 

Probation  officers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  now  publicly  em- 
ployed and  paid.  With  rare  exceptions  the  societies  which  at  one 
time  selected  workers  with  more  or  less  care  and  furnished  them  for 
social  work  in  the  courts  no  longer  do  so.  Dependence  upon  a  corps 
of  A'olunteei'S — a  system  Avith  theoretical  advantages — has  proved 
to  be  almost  a  complete  failure,  even  when  the  volunteers'  work  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  paid  officer.  Like  most  volimteer  work, 
it  can  not  be  standardized  and  effectively  supervised  or  depended 
upon.  The  volunteer  is  not  there  when  he  is  most  needed,  nor  can 
the  fegidar  performance  of  his  duties  be  required.  Volunteers,  **big 
brothers,"  *'  big  sisters,"  as  well  as  rei)resentatives  of  all  sorts  of 
cooi)erating  agencies,  all  render  Aaluable  service.  Their  work,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  children  on  probatitm  sliould  supplement 
the  services  of  the  paid  officer  and  should  be  controlled,  coordinated, 
and  under  the  supervision  at  all  times  of  the  court  probation  staff. 
Probationary  supervision  is  so  essential  a  part  of  tlie  work  of  the 
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children's  court  that  it  should  not  l)e  turned  over  1o  the  control  of 
other  agencies.  It  is  so  important  to  have  it  carried  on  efficiently, 
adhering  to  uniform  standards,  that  it  should  not  he  intrusted  to 
volunteer  workers. 

How  shall  paid  workers  with  the  high  qualifications  demanded  be 
secured  and  appointed?  In  the  first  place,  adequate  salaries  must 
be  paid.  The  time  has  passed  for  exi>ecting  satisfactory  service  for 
a  pittance.  The  probation  officer  must  be  in  the  work  for  the  love  of 
it  and  not  alone  for  the  salary;  but  having  found  the  right  sort  of 
officer  he  must  be  paid,  if  not  what  he  is  worth,  at  least  a  living  wage. 
At  this  wi-iting  salaries  are  being  encouragingly  increased.  From 
$l,r>(X)  to  $2,000  per  annum  is  frequently  paid  at  the  stait,  with  regu- 
lar increases;  responsible  supervising  officers  receive  larger  compensii- 
tion. 

A  great  many  States  fix  the  salaries  of  their  probation  officers  by 
law.  This  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  rctsults  in  a  lack  of  elas- 
ticity, and  amending  the  law  to  secure  changes  is  a  slow  process. 
In  other  States  salaries  are  fixed  by  local  boards  having  control  of 
public  appropriations.  This  means  lack  of  uniformity  and  fre- 
quently the  practice  of  false  economy.  It  would  be  well  if  the  judges 
could  be  trusted  with  the  power,  within  certain  limits,  of  fixing  sal- 
aries and  detei7nining  the  number  of  probation  officers  re<iuired, 
their  action  in  these  matters,  as  well  as  their  appointments  and  dis- 
missals of  probation  officers,  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  State 
agency  sujier vising  probation  work. 

The  finding  and  selection  of  good  probation  officers  is  a  difficult 
task.  The  greatest  dangej-,  as  in  all  public  work,  is  in  lo<.al  political 
interference.  Two  methods  to  avoid  this  have  so  far  been  worked 
out,  lK>th  of  which  are  in  )>ractical  operation.  First  is  the  placing 
of  probaticm  officers  under  competitive  civil  service.  Second  is  the 
more  or  less  complete  control  of  appointments  by  a  State  supervising 
atrencv.  Xo  method  is  infallible,  but  cither  of  the  above  is  l)etter 
than  subjecting  api)ointuients  to  unrestricted  local  political  in- 
tluence. 

The  hest  example  of  the  successful  operation  of  a  State-wide  civil 
service  system  for  the  appointment  of  prohation  officers  is  in  Xew 
York  State.  The  methods  used  have  been  increasingly  successful  in 
bringing  out  gmxl  mntcM'ial  and  preventing  unfit  appointments.  In 
this  State,  however,  the  obvious  dangers  and  inade(iuacies  of  the 
civil  service  method  liave  been  mitigated  to  a  groat  extent  by  the 
M'ork  of  the  State  probation  ((jnimission,  wJiifli  cooperates  witli  the 
civil  service  commissions  in  a  large  i)ercentage  of  the  examinations 
held. 

In  Vermont,  Kliode  Island,  and  Vi,\\\  the  State  lias  complete  con- 
trol  through  a  State  agemy  of  the  appointment  of  X)robation  officers. 
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In  Vermont  and  Rhode  Islam!  a  State  probation  officer  serving  under 
a  State  board  of  charities,  and  in  Utah  under  a  State  juvenile  court 
commission  appoints  all  probation  officers.  In  North  Carolina  the 
1919  juvenile-court  act  makes  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  in  each  county  the  cliief  ]>robation  officer  of  tlie  court  and 
requires  the  State  board  of  charities  and  public  welfare  to  appi'ove 
all  appointments  and  removals  of  probation  officers.  In  Texas,  by 
an  interesting  statute  enacted  in  1913.  probation  officei"s  in  jtivenile 
courts  must  l)e  appointed  by  the  jud<j:es  from  lists  of  three  furnished 
by  a  ncmunatin*]^  committee  consisting  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  and  two  sch(x>l  principals  of  the  district.  In 
Massachusetts  for  a  number  of  years  the  State  commission  on  proba- 
tion has  conducted  unofficial  examinations  for  probation  officer. 
Lists  of  eli*ribles  resultin<r  therefrom  are  submitted  to  judges  who 
re<piest  them,  with  information  and  sugf^estions  concerning  the  candi- 
dates. 

All  the  above  methods  are  attempts  to  standardize  ap|>ointments 
and  avoid  political  interference.  Their  purpose  is  also  to  assist  the 
judges  in  finding  tlic  right  nuiterial.  Tliis  is  all-important.  Ex- 
l>erience  in  New  York  State  has  shown  that  whenever  adequate  sala- 
ries were  offcreil  and  the  oppoit\uiities  for  the  work  made  known 
through  the  advertising  of  examinations,  good  probation  officei's.  or 
at  least  the  ** makings"  of  good  officers,  could  always  be  found. 

Little  organized  effort  has  as  yet  been  made  to  train  probation 
officers  a<leq\iately.  Most  of  the  sj^ecial  schools  of  social  work,  many 
of  them  conducted  as  departments  of  universities,  have  courses  pre- 
paring in  a  general  way  for  probation  work.  Special  training  courses 
for  probation  officei's  in  the  service  have  been  inaugurated  in  several 
cities.  Tliere  should  be  more  of  these,  and  in  time  the  taking  of  such 
a  preparatory  course  as  well  as  a  period  of  practical  field  experience 
under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  officer  should  be  required  of  every 
pi'obatiou  officer  before  entering  upon  his  work. 

STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  PROBATION. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  part  played  by  State  supervising 
agencies  in  controlling  or  helping  to  secure  fit  appointments  of  pro- 
bation officers.  The  many  other  advantages  of  State  supervision  are 
well  recognized.  The  State  probation  commissions  in  Massaclnisetts 
and  New  York  have  undoubtedly  been  large  factors  in  the  remarkable 
extension  and  development  of  i)robation  work  throughout  those 
States.  These  commissions,  having  the  sole  duty  of  promoting  the 
efficient  organization  of  the  courts  for  social  service,  have  done  much 
to  secure  legislation,  appropriations,  and  public  support  for  children's 
courts,   domestic   relations  courts,   and   probation   work   generally. 
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Their  work  lias  been  even  more  important  in  <levelbpin^  better  stand- 
ards and  greater  uniformity  of  methods.  Probation  work  is  alwaj's 
largely  dependent  upon  local  support  and  interest.  There  are  always 
backward  courts  and  communities  whicli  need  State  aid  to  bring  tliem 
up  to  standard.  The  aid  rendered  by  these  commissions  is  not  finan- 
cial but  educational.  It  is  found  that  in  general  the  great  need  and 
unquestioned  economy  of  dealing  in  a  kindly  and  effective  fashion 
with  delinquent  and  neglected  children  befoi^e  the  courts  are  recog- 
nized when  the  matter  is  put  squarely  before  a  community. 

Besides  this  work  of  promoting  probation,  the  State  supervising 
Hgency  keeps  in  touch  with  the  probation  woi*k  all  over  the  State  by 
means  of  investigations  and  reports.  It  develops  better  stand- 
ards in  the  work  by  such  methods  as  making  written  I'ecommenda- 
tions  to  the  judges,  publishing  reports  and  literature,  holding  con- 
ferences, and  prescribing  systems  of  case  records  and  blanks  to  be 
used  by  the  probation  officers.  This  work  is  as  much  a  State  func- 
tion as  the  inspection  and  maintenance  of  public  institutions  for  the 
dependent  classes.  Data  compiled  in  both  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  clearly  show  that  a  large  reduction  in  the  population  of  the 
prisons  and  other  State  correctional  institutions  has  resulted  from 
the  extension  of  probation  work. 

Effective  State  sui>ervision  of  probation  and  court  work  <rene rail v 
lias  not  advanced  far  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  two  States — 
Massachusetts  and  New  York — having  independent  probation  com- 
missions, three  States — Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  and  Utah — have 
State  control  of  tlie  api>ointnient  and  work  of  probation  officers.  In 
1019  Alabama  established  a  child-welfare  department  having  among 
its  duties  advising  with  and  receiving  reports  from  probation  officers 
and  judges  of  all  juvenile  courts.  The  same  year  Oregon  establislied 
a  State  child-welfare  commission,  one  of  whose  duties  is  to  appnne 
all  appointments  of  probation  officei's  in  the  Portland  Coui*t  of  Do- 
mestic Relations,  which  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  children's  cases. 
Connecticut  su|)ervisos  probation  work  through  its  pris<m  associa- 
tion, a  semiofficial  body..  In  addition,  nine  States  require  prol)ati<m 
officei's  to  report  to  .^ome  State  department,  usually  a  State  board  of 
charties  and  correction. 

PROBATION  FOR  ADULTS. 

Developments  throughout  the  country  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
day  of  the  juvenile  court  as  an  agency  concerned  with  children  only 
is  passing;  not  that  the  methods  used  in  the  best  courts  for  dealing 
with  delinquent  and  neglected  children  are  going  to  be  greatly 
changed,  but  that  these  methoils  are  going  to  be  applied  increas- 
ingly to  adults,  and  that  the  family  is  to  be  treated  as  a  unit.    Chil* 
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dren's  courts  will  become  family  courts.  The  best  children's  court 
laws  have  always  given  the  courts  jurisdiction  over  parents  and  other 
adults  contributing  to  the  delinquency  and  neglect  of  the  child. 
Many  children's  courts  are  that  only  in  name,  as  they  deal  with 
practically  as  many  adults  as  children.  AVhere  such  jurisdiction  i^ 
given  to  the  court,  the  parents  can  be  dealt  with  directly,  through* 
placing  them  on  probation,  instead  of  indirectly  through  the  child. 
By  making  the  responsible  adult  subject  to  direct  action  by  the  court 
the  protection  of  the  child  from  parental  neglect  and  adult  mis- 
conduct is  greatly  pi-omoted. 

The  next  logical  step,  one  which  has  been  taken  in  Cincinnati  and 
more  recently  in  other  Ohio  cities,  as  well  as  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  is 
the  combination  of  the  domestic  relations  and  the  juvenile  court  into 
one  family  court.  One  probation  staff  handles  all  cases.  The  family 
is  dealt  with  as  a  unit  and  much  duplication  of  effort  resulting  from 
separate  courts  handling  family  problems  is  avoided.  There  should 
be  no  relaxation  of  the  standards  developed  for  probation  work  with 
childi*en,  but  to  a  large  extent  these  methods  and  standards  should 
be  api)lied  to  adult  cases  also.  In  fact  the  recent  remarkable  prog- 
ress in  the  study  of  mental  develoimient  and  the  degree  of  respon- 
sibility in  relation  to  crime  have  shown  that  a  chi^onological  age 
limit  is  arbitrary  and  absurd  in  dealing  with  delinquents.  The 
truth  contained  in  the  old  saying  that  men  are  but  children  of  a 
larger  growth  should  never  be  forgotten.  With  discrimination  and 
the  right  selection  of  cases,  every  method  and  principle  developed 
in  the  children's  couii:,  including  those  of  probation,  can  be  applied 
to  adult  offenders. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  PROBATION  METHOD. 

While  not  enough  investigations  extending  over  sufficiently  long 
periods  have  been  made  to  admit  of  stating  statistically  the  results 
of  placing  children  on  probation,  all  the  data  at  hand  seem  to  indi- 
cate clearlv  that  the  method  is  verv  successful  when  administered 
]>roi)erly.  If  a  child  going  wrong,  or  in  danger  of  doing  so,  can  be 
reclaimed  bv  this  svstem  of  home  supervision  backed  bv  the  i)ower 
of  the  court  and  the  personality  of  the  probation  officer,  there  is  no 
question  of  its  advantages  and  its  economies.  Stigma  is  always  at- 
tached to  commitment  to  reformatory  institutions,  or  even,  though  in 
lesser  degree,  to  institutions  for  dependents.  The  readjustment  c-f 
the  child  from  life  in  an  institution  to  normal  social  life  is  always 
difficult  and  the  results  are  precarious.  Probation  is  a  system  of 
training,  of  building  up  good  habits  in  normal  home  surroundings. 
If  it  succeeded  in  accomplishing  its  ends  in  only  a  minority  of  the 
cases,  it  would  well  pay.    Such  statistics  as  we  have,  however,  show 
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that  it  succeeds  in  a  largje  majority  of  cases.  In  all  of  Xew  York 
State  during  the  year  ended  June  80,  1919,  7,647  children  finished 
probation  [)eriods.  Of  these,  0,215,  or  81.3  per  cent,  finished  their 
terms  of  probation  and  were  reported  as  successful  cases  by  their 
probation  officers;  417  finished  probation  but  were  classed  by  their 
probation  officers  as  "not  improved";  882  failed  on  probation  and 
were  committed  to  institutions;  and  only  52  in  the  entire  number 
escaped  or  were  lost  from  supervision  during  the  year.  The  results 
in  the  remaining  81  cases  w^ere  unknown.®  Statistics  from  other 
States  show  similar  results.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any 
correctional  institution  ran  show  so  large  a  percentage  of  successes 
as  can  the  probation  system,  though  the  cost  of  probation  treatment 
has  been  found  in  New  York  State  to  be  approximately  onc-eight- 
ecnth  of  the  cost  of  institutional  care. 

The  probation  plan  of  treatment  is  most  valuable  as  a  sifting 
process,  giving  an  opportunity  to  study  the  child  in  liis  normal  home 
surroundings  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  In  this  way,  as 
through  no  brief  investigation  or  clinical  examination  alone,  the 
child  can  l>e  understood  and  adjusted  to  an  occupation  and  sur- 
roundings in  which  he  can  live  his  life  successfully  and  happily. 

?^i^*^>r    V  CONCLUSION. 

We  have  discussed  the  broad  principles  and  technical  methods 
of  the  probation  plan  as  extensively  developed  in  tlie  children's  courts 
of  this  countrv.  Wluitever  mav  be  the  future  of  this  work,  its 
principles  will  remain  and  will  continue  to  be  applied  to  the  de- 
linquent and  neglected  child.  They  are  based  upon  the  eternal 
princijiles  of  human  helpfulness  and  understanding  and  consider- 
ation for  the  wealcer  members  of  societv.  When  there  cease  to  l)e 
children  of  defective  heredity  and  retarded  natural  development, 
and  when,  above  all,  there  cease  to  be  bioken  aiul  imperfect  homes 
which  do  not  fulfill  their  greatest  function  in  the  protection  and 
education  of  the  children  given  to  them,  then,  and  not  until  then, 
shall  we  be  able  to  do  away  with  probation  work,  for  probation 
work  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  but  the  partial  supplying  of  the  parental 
function  where  that  is  lacking  or  incomi)etent. 

The  j>robation' officer,  besides  his  primary  duty  of  helping  to  save 
the  children  in  his  charge,  has  anotlier  ihity  to  perform.  (  He  should 
be  a  factor  in  developing  the  still  more  iin|)ortant  and  many-sided 
movements  to  prevmt  delinciuencv  and  child  neglect.^  He  should 
realize,  in  the  words  of  Fcrri,  the  founder  of  criminal  sociology,  that 
"in  the  society  of  the  future  the  ne<'e-sity  ini"  penal  justice  will  i>e 


» NVw    York    Slate    Ciobntlou    Cuiumishioii,    TbirtccuiU    Aiiuuul    lloyoit,    IVUVI,    p.    27, 
Albauy.   1021). 
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I'eduoed  to  the  extent  that  social  justice  grows  intensively  and  ex- 
tensively." **^  He  is  engaged  in  securing  first-hand  social  data  of  the 
greatest  value  showing  the  causes  of  the  diseases  which  he  treats. 
The  benefits  of  his  experience  should  be  utilized  more  fully;  more 
research  sliould  be  done  in  connection  with  liis  work  and  more  public- 
ity given  it,  using  the  valuable  records  which  have  accumulated  in  the 
best  children's  courts,  without,  of  course,  using  publicity  in  such  a  way 
as  afterwards  to  become  a  hindrance  to  anv  child.  Valuable  case 
studies  could  be  made  and  information  given  out  to  the  public  and 
to  agencies  such  as  the  schools,  the  churches,  and  social  and  civic 
societies  which  are  working  for  social  betterment  in  many  dif- 
ferent fields.  Thus  may  probation  work  contribute  a  greater  share 
toward  the  elimination  of  delinquency  and  human  waste. 

»<»  lloap,   K.   B. :    Notes  on    Crime   uud   DeUnquency,    p.   7.       Univeralty    of   CaliforDia, 
Berkeley,  1917. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  op  Labor, 

Children's  Burbatt, 
Washington^  March  30^  1921. 

Sir  :  I  submit  herewith  a  report  dealing  with  513  children  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Delaware  who  during  a  two-year  period  were  taken 
under  care  by  institutions  and  agencies,  and  removed  from  their 
homes  or  other  places  of  abode.  The  study  was  made,  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Emma  O.  Lundberg,  Director  of  the  Social 
Service  Division,  by  Miss  Ethel  M.  Springer  and  a  staff  of  field 
agents,  and  Miss  Springer  has  prepared  this  report. 

The  cases  presented  are  for  the  most  part  found  at  the  lowest 
living  level.  They  represent  the  most  obvious  social  wastage.  They 
are,  however,  undoubtedly  an  index  of  the  low  social  vitality  which 
marks  a  much  larger  number.  The  report  avoids  any  attempt  to 
arouse  emotion  in  the  reader  and  is  confined  rigidly  to  statistical 
enumerations  and  to  literal  descriptions.  It  compels  the  reader  to 
follow  the  tabulations  and  dull  records  of  type  cases.  It  has  the 
monotony  of  a  catalogue  of  ships — wrecked  ships.  Ignorance, 
poverty,  imbecility,  crime,  sickness,  abominable  housing  and  living 
conditions,  and  civic  neglect  of  surroundings  are  seen  like  so  many 
piled  rocks  against  which  the  family  vessel  is  crushed  and  the  chil- 
dren maimed  or  lost.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  effort  to  interpret  or 
clarify  could  drive  home  more  relentlessly  the  questions  which  must 
occur  to  every  reader  alive  to  human  needs. 

Is  it  prudent,  let  alone  humane,  to  permit  children  in  the  poor- 
house?  Can  institutional  care  be  made  adequate  to  cure  and  make 
normal  the  children  who  have  suffered  the  neglect  implied  in  the 
case  of  every  one  of  the  513  children?  What  are  the  best  practical 
methods  by  which  a  modern  State  may  express  its  legal  responsibility 
for  its  neglected  child  citizens?  Does  not  this  study  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  the  intelligent  review  of  State  conditions  represented 
by  the  work  of  the  code  commissions? 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Delaware  has  begun  a  carefully  con- 
sidered forward  movement  since  this  study  was  made. 

The  practice  of  the  most  advanced  States  shows  that  among  the 
basic  elements  of  a  reasonable  system  of  State  care  for  dependent 
and  neglected  children  are  a  State  probation  system,  mothers'  pen- 
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sions,  State  placing-out  and  boarding-out,  necessary  institutions  for 
feeble-minded  and  socially  unmanageable  children,  proper  supervi- 
sion, and  intelligent  and  sympathetic  administration.  But  these  are 
only  the  emergency  measures  in  a  child-welfare  program. 

If,  as  we  must,  we  look  further  than  correction  and  remedy,  and 
ask  how  to  prevent  the  unhappiness  of  which  these  children  are  the 
sign,  we  can  see  promise  only  in  great  measures,  in  the  slow  but  sure 
development  of  standards  of  life  for  the  American  family  based 
upon  a  universal  wise  public  educational  policy,  upon  an  economic 
basis  that  permits  a  man  to  earn  an  income  sufficient  to  support  in 
safety  and  decency  his  wife  and  young  children,  and  leaves  the 
mother  in  the  home  to  care  for  the  family.  A  new  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility for  decent  housing,  surroundings,  and  recreation  will 
come  also. 

The  mysterious  phenomena  of  heredity,  of  mental  and  bodily 
growth  which  challenge  our  neglect  of  research  only  make  more 
imperative  our  attention  to  the  conditions  of  poverty,  of  ignorance, 
of  unsocial  behavior,  of  civic  disregard,  which  are  within  our  ap- 
proximate understanding  and  control.  To  no  smaller  conclusions 
does  this  little  report  lead. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C  Lathkop,  Chief. 

Hon.  Jambs  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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FIELD  AND  METHOD  OF  STUDY. 

At  the  request  of  a  child-welfare  organization  of  the  State,  Dela- 
ware was  chosen  as  the  field  of  an  inquiry  into  the  histories  of 
children  taken  under  care  by  agencies  and  institutions.  The  interest 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  making  the  study  was  directed  toward 
an  analysis  of  the  environment  of  the  children  prior  to  their  removal 
from  parental  or  other  homes,  and  the  possibilities  of  such  preventive 
and  constructive  work  with  the  families  as  might  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  some  of  the  children  to  have  remained  in  their  own  homes. 

As  a  basis  for  the  inquiry  a  two-year  period  was  chosen,  dating 
from  November  1,  1915,  to  October  31,  1917,  inclusive.  Children 
living  in  Delaware  who  were  taken  under  care  during  this  period  and 
removed  from  their  previous  surroundings  were  selected  for  study. 
Some  of  these  children  had  agency  or  institutional  care  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  period  chosen. 

The  method  by  which  the  case  histories  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  study  were  secured  involved  three  distinct  processes : 

1.  Records  were  secured   from  every   agency   and   institution 

known  to  be  caring  for  Delaware  children. 

2.  These  records  were  checked  with  other  sources  for  additional 

information,  such  as  general  relief  and  health  agencies 
(notably  the  Associated  Charities  of  Wilmington,  the  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association,  and  the  Delaware  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mission), school  and  court  records. 

3.  Visits  were  made  to  families  and  interested  individuals  wher- 

ever feasible. 

The  data  available  were  considerable.  The  combined  records  of 
several  sources  of  information  amounted  in  many  instances  to  com- 
plete histories.  The  average  number  of  sources  of  information  in 
regard  to  each  child  was  four. 

The  histories  were  so  compiled  as  to  show  the  conditions  under 
which  the  children  lived  prior  to  their  removal  by  agencies  ftnd  the 
reasons  for  removal.  In  detail  they  contained,  besides  the  descrip- 
tion of  environmental  conditions,  a  record  of  the  child's  parentage 
and  family  history ;  a  record  of  the  child's  personal  history — physi- 
cal, mental,  and  social — including  school  and  employment  history; 
a  record  of  agency  treatment  of  the  child,  both  prior  and  subsequent 
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to  removal;  a  statement  of  the  constructive  work  done  with  the 
families  or  households  from  which  the  children  were  removed,  with 
a  record  of  the  conditions  after  the  child  had  been  taken  away ;  and 
a  summary  indicating  the  possibility  of  the  child's  return  to  the 
family  group.* 

The  report  accordingly  deals  first  with  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  child  prior  to  removal ;  second,  with  the  agency  treatment,  dis- 
cussing the  immediate  reasons  for  removal  and  the  kinds  of  care 
given ;  and,  third,  with  suggestions  for  future  constructive  effort. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  STATE. 

Area  and  population. 

Territorially,  Delaware  is  the  smallest  State  but  one  in  the  United 
States,  extending  over  only  1,905  square  miles.  The  State  is  divided 
into  three  counties.  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  The  population 
of  the  State,  according  to  the  United  States  census  estimate  for 
1917,  was  215,160.  The  population  of  the  only  large  city,  Wilming- 
ton, located  in  New  Castle  County,  was  at  that  time  estimated  as 
95,369,  or  44  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State.*  The 
town  next  in  size  to  Wilmington  had  an  estimated  population  of 
less  than  5,000,  and  only  three  towns  exceeded  2,500.  The  rural 
population  was  92  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  entire  State, 
exclusive  of  Wilmington.* 

Aside  from  manufacturing,  which  was  carried  on  in  or  near  the 
large  city  and  some  of  the  towns,  farming  and  fruit-growing  con- 
stituted the  principal  industries  of  the  State.  Ammunition  and 
metal  work  were  among  the  important  manufactures  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  study;  leather  and  fiber  works  were  also 
numerous;  while  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries  were  scattered  along 
the  railroads  at  stations  convenient  to  farming  districts. 

Outside  Wilmington,  facilities  for  constructive  social  work  were 
very  meager.  With  the  exception  of  the  almshouses  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  Counties,  all  the  Delaware  institutions  receiving  children 
were  located  in  New  Castle  County.  Four  institutions  were  situ- 
ated within  the  limits  of  Wilmington  and  all  the  child-caring 
agencies  had  their  headquarters  in  that  city. 

Institutions  and  agencies  caring  for  children. 

The  work  of  the  child-caring  agencies  and  institutions  of  the 
State  was  made  the  subject  of  a  study  published  by  the  Russell  Sage 

*  See  schedule  form,  Appendix,  p.  95. 

«8ee  Estimates  of  population  of  the  United  States.  1910-1917.  Bulletin  138,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  tbe  Census,  Washington.  1918,  pp.  11.  15. 

*The  populations  for  tbe  three  towns  (Dover,  Newcastle,  and  Mllfordi  were  eHtimated 
according  to  the  method  used  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  is  outlined  on 
p.  C  of  Bulletin  138,  cited  In  note  2. 
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Foundation  in  1918.*  This  survey  included  a  general  historical 
statement  of  the  work  for  children  which  had  been  undertaken  in 
Delaware,  an  account  of  the  present  organizations,  emphasizing 
especially  their  administrative  functions,  and  constructive  recom- 
mendations for  their  future  development.  Since  the  scope  and 
methods  of  the  agencies  and  institutions  have  been  covered  in  this 
recent  report,  only  a  short  outline  regarding  them  is  necessary  here. 

Nine  institutions  in  the  State  were  devoted  entirely  to  the  care 
of  children:  Two  industrial  schools,  two  undenominational  homes 
for  dependent  children,  one  hospital  and  home  combined,  and  four 
church  orphanages.  Four  other  institutions — namely,  the  alms- 
houses of  the  three  counties  and  the  Florence  Crittenton  Home — 
included  children  among  their  charges. 

The  two  industrial  schools  were  semipublic  institutions  intended 
primarily  for  the  care  and  training  of  children  legally  committed 
to  them  because  of  delinquency,  though  both  institutions  also  re- 
ceived children  committed  because  of  dependency.  The  boys'  school  • 
provided  for  white  and  colored  children  between  10  and  17  years 
of  age,  inclusive;  the  girls'  school  received  only  white  girls  be- 
tween 7  and  18  years  of  age,  .inclusive.  The  institution  for  boys 
retained  legal  jurisdiction  over  its  charges  until  they  were  18  years 
of  age ;  the  institution  for  girls,  until  21  years. 

One  of  the  undenominational  homes  for  dependent  children  was 
for  white  and  the  other  for  colored  children.  The  home  for  white 
children  received  both  boys  and  girls  of  3  years  and  upward.  The 
maximum  age  for  the  boys  under  care  was  11  years;  for  the  girls 
there  was  no  fixed  age  limit.  Besides  orphan  and  destitute  children, 
children  were  received  whose  friends  or  relatives  were  able  to  pay  a 
small  sum  toward  their  maintenance  in  the  institution.  This  home 
also  placed  children  in  family  homes,  retaining  supervision  over 
them.  At  the  home  for  colored  children,  boys  and  girls  from  2  to  12 
years  of  age  were  received.  Girls  were  kept  until  18  years;  boys 
until  21. 

The  home  and  hospital  combined  provided  for  white  children  only 
and  cared  for  needy  children  under  3  years  of  age.* 

Two  of  the  church  orphanages  received  white  children — one  caring 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  other  two  church  institutions  were 
for  colored  boys. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  institutions  li^d  above,  the  almshouses  of 
the  three  counties  of  the  State  admitted  and  cared  for  children  of  any 
age  and  condition.    The  special  work  of  the  Florence  Crittenton 

^RlcfaardBon,  C.  Spencer:  Dependent,  Delinquent,  and  Defective  Children  of  Delaware. 
RnsKell  Sage  Foundation.  New  York  City,  March,  1918. 

*In  1919  this  school  (Ferris  Industrial  School)  became  a  State  Institution.  (Laws 
1919.  ch.  149.) 

•This  institution  now  provides  for  colored  children. 
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Home  in  Wilmington  was  to  care  for  white  girls  and  women  illegiti- 
mately pregnant  for  the  first  time. 

A  number  of  Delaware  children  were  cared  for  by  institutions  out- 
side the  State.  Recourse  to  outside  aid  was  almost  unavoidable  in 
the  case  of  colored  children,  since  the  State  made  very  limited  pro- 
vision for.  them.  There  was  no  institution  in  the  State  for  the  care 
of  delinquent  colored  girls.  Three  orphanage  received  colored  boys, 
but  only  one  cared  for  colored  girls.  No  institution  corresponding  to 
the  Florence  Crfttenton  Home  existed  for  colored  girls  and  women. 
During  the  period  of  the  study  eight  institutions  outside  the  State 
had  received  Delaware  children. 

The  child-caring  agencies  of  Delaware  other  than  institutions  com- 
prised three  State-wide  organizations  and  two  whose  work  was  lim- 
ited to  Wilmington.  One  of  the  societies  doing  State-wide  work  for 
children  handled  nonsupport  and  cruelty  cases,  and  placed  children 
in  institutions  and  private  homes.  Another  organization  was  devoted 
entirely  to  the  work  of  placing  and  supervising  children  in  private 
families.  The  third  had  for  its  purpose  the  coordinating  of  the  work 
of  the  other  agencies.  The  two  Wilmington  agencies  above  referred 
to  were  the  juvenile  court  and  its  allied  organization,  the  juvenile 
court  and  probation  association.  The  children  coming  under  the 
care  of  the  juvenile  court  were  boys  17  years  and  under  and  girls 
18  years  and  under  brought  before  the  court  because  of  delinquency 
or  dependency.  In  addition  to  the  cases  brought  before  the  juvenile 
court  formally,  many  cases — such  an  truancy — were  handled  infor- 
mally or  without  a  hearing  before  the  judge.  Practically  all  the 
truancy  work  in  the  city  was  done  by  the  probation  officers.  The 
court  had  authority  to  place  children  in  private  homes  fts  well  as  to 
commit  them  to  institutions.  The  auxiliary  organization  worked  for 
improved  legislation,  assisted  financially,  and  furnished  volunteer 
workers. 


CHILDREN  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY. 

At  the  outset  of  the  study  it  was  obvious  that  no  clean-cut  selection 
of  children  could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  dependency  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  of  material  destitution.  While  all  children  taken  under 
care  were  dependent  in  the  sense  of  being  wards  of  the  agencies  and 
institutions  in  whose  care  they  were  found,  some  had  become  wards 
for  one  reason,  some  for  another.  Almost  every  agency  in  the  State 
was  dealing  with  all  the  usually  differentiated  classes  of  delinquent, 
dependent,  neglected,  and  defective  children,  and  all  four  classes 
were  found  in  every  institution.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  that 
the  emphasis  of  the  inquiry  should  be  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the 
agencies  had  seen  fit  to  remove  these  children  from  their  previous 
surroundings,  and  the  main  object  of  the  study  should  be  to  ascertain 
the  causes  which  had  necessitated  removal. 

In  all,  records  were  secured  for  513  children  taken  under  care  by 
agencies  and  institutions  during  the  period  of  the  study.  These 
children  had  been  removed  by  the  agencies  from  various  types  of 
environment,  as  shown  by  the  following  list : 

Parental  homes 389 

Homes  of  relatives 64 

Foster  homes 82 

At  service 8 

Rooming  or  boarding  houses 6 

At  the  time  of  their  removal  485  children  were  living  in  private 
homes  with  their  own  parents  or  with  other  guardians.  These  chil- 
dren constitute  the  basis  of  the  discussion  on  home  conditions. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  CASES. 

The  513  children  were  received  by  the  various  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions either  informally  or  as  the  result  of  court  action  which 
removed  them  from  their  previous  guardians.  Court  cases  included 
those  that  had  involved  hearings  before  the  juvenile  court  or  the 
municipal  court  of  Wilmington,  the  county  courts,  local  magistrates, 
or  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  only  court  in  the  State  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of 
children  was  the  juvenile  court  of  Wilmington.  This  court  was  estab- 
lished by  law  in  1911,  and  the  classes  of  children  within  its  jurisdic- 

13 


Institutions 14 

Homeless 6 


Total 518 
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tion  were  defined  as  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent/  This 
classification  is  used  in  the  present  report  as  the  basis  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  all  the  children  included  in  the  study. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  law  provided  for  the  handling  of 
"neglected"  children,  it  was  customary  in  the  juvenile  court  to  ad- 
judge a  child  either  delinquent  or  dependent  or  both.  Cases  of 
neglect  were  usually  heard  in  other  courts  or  before  magistrates,  the 
parents  being  prosecuted.  For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  all  cases 
involving  legal  action  were  classed  together,  and  grouped  as  de- 
pendent, neglected,  or  delinquent.  The  cases  involving  no  legal 
action  were  arbitrarily  divided  into  similar  groups,  as  the  history 
of  the  case  indicated. 

DISTRIBUTION,  BY  RACE,  SEX.  AND  CLASS. 

Table  I  shows  the  distribution  of  these  children  by  race  and  sex. 
Of  the  group,  403,  or  79  per  cent,  were  white  and  110,  or  21  per  cent, 
were  colored.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  proportion  of  Negro 
children  among  the  population  under  20  years  of  age  according  to 

•  1015,  sec.  3829  Delinguent  child,  dependent  child,  neglected  child  or  children,  parent 
or  parents,  defined;  Disposition  of  child  or  evidence  in  case,  not  elsewhere  admissible 
against  child;  Exception.  The  words  '*  delinquent  child*'  shall  include  any  male  child 
17  years  of  age  or  under  and  any  female  child  18  years  of  age  or  under,  who  violates  any 
law  of  this  State,  or  who  labors  when  he  belongs  to  any  class  excluded  from  laboring  in 
any  gainful  occupation  by  the  child-labor  law  of  this  State,  or  who  Is  incorrigible ;  or 
who  knowingly  associates  with  thieves,  yicious,  or  immoral  persons ;  or  who,  without  just 
cause  or  without  the  consent  of  its  parents  or  custodians,  absents  itself  from  its  home 
or  place  of  abode,  or  who  is  growing  up  in  idleness  or  crime ;  or  who,  knowingly,  visits 
or  enters  a  house  of  ill-repute;  or  who  knowingly  patronizes  or  visits  any  policy  shop  or 
place  where  any  gaming  device  is  or  shall  be  operated ;  or  who  patronises  or  visits  any 
saloon  or  dram  shop  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold ;  or  who  patronizes  or  visits  any 
pool  room  or  bucket  shop ;  or  who  wanders  about  the  streets  In  the  nighttime  without 
being  on  lawful  business  or  occupation  ;  or  who  habitually  wanders  about  any  railroad 
yards ;  or  who  smokes  or  uses  any  cigarettes  of  any  kind  whatsoever ;  or  who  habitually 
uses  vile,  obscene,  vulgar,  profane,  or  indecent  language  or  is  guilty  of  immoral  or  dis- 
orderly conduct  In  any  public  place  or  highway  or  about  any  schoolhouse ;  or  who  Is 
persistently  truant  from  school. 

Any  child  committing  any  of  the  acts  hereinabove  mentioned  shall  be  deemed  a  juvenile 
delinquent  person,  and  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  such  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. A  deposition  of  any  child  under  sections  12  to  26,  inclusive,  of  this  chapter,  or 
any  evidence  given  in  such  case  shall  not,  in  any  civil,  criminal,  or  other  cause  or  pro- 
ceeding whatever  in  any  court,  be  lawful  or  proper  evidence  against  such  child  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  except  in  subsequent  cases  against  the  same  child  under  said  sections. 
The  words  **  child  **  or  "  children  **  may  mean  one  or  more  children,  or  the  words  **  parent  ** 
or  **  parents "  may  mean  one  or  both  parents,  when  consistent  with  the  intent  of  said 
sections. 

For  the  purpose  of  said  sections  the  words  "  dependent  child  '*  or  **  ueglected  child  " 
shall  mean  any  male  child  17  years  of  age  or  under,  or  any  female  child  18  years  of  age  or 
under,  that  is  found  begging,  receiving,  or  gathering  alms  (whether  actually  begging  or 
under  the  pretext  of  selling  or  offering  for  sale  anything),  or  being  in  any  street,  road,  or 
public  place  for  the  purpose  of  begging,  gathering,  or  receiving  alms,  or  that  is  found 
wandering  and  not  having  any  home  or  any  settled  place  of  abode  or  proper  guardianship 
or  visible  means  of  subsistence,  or  that  is  found  destitute,  or  whose  home,  by  reason  of 
neglect,  cruelty,  or  depravity  on  the  part  of  its  parents,  guardian,  or  other  person  tn 
yrhoae  c«re  it  mfty  be,  la  an  unfit  place  for  such  child. 
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the  census  of  1910 — 16.9  per  cent — ^the  number  of  colored  children 
included  in  the  study  was  relatively  large. 

Boys  predominated  in  both  the  white  and  colored  groups,  though 
among  the  colored  the  sexes  were  somewhat  more  evenly  divided. 
There  were  three- fourths  as  many  white  girls  as  white  boys ;  among 
the  colored  there  were  four-fifths  as  many  girls  as  boys. 

Table  I. — Children  taken  under  care,  by  race  and  sex,  according  to  class. 


Class  of  case. 


Total 

Cases  InTolvinR  court  action 

Dependent  

Neglected 

DeUnauent 

Cases  handled  infonnally . . . 

Depend«it 

Neilected 

DflUBquent 


Total 

White. 

Negra 

chil- 
dren. 

Total. 

Bojrs. 

Olrls. 

ToUl. 

Boys. 

513 

403 

229 

174 

110 

60 

292 

218 

126 

92 

74 

60 

60 

41 

20 

21 

0 

8 

32 

21 

5 

16 

11 

3 

210 

156 

101 

55 

54 

39 

221 

185 

103 

82 

36 

10 

197 

176 

100 

76 

21 

8 

11 

9 

3 

6 

2 

1 

13 

13 

1 

Olrls. 


50 


34 

1 

8 

15 

26 

13 

1 

12 


This  table  also  shows  the  distribution  by  classes.  Among  cases  in- 
volving court  action,  delinquents  naturally  predominated;  the  ma- 
jority of  the  children  coming  to  the  agencies  without  court  action  were 
dependent.  The  majority  of  the  so-called  dependent  children  who  had 
been  brought  under  care  through  legal  action  had  been  handled  by 
the  juvenile  court,  which  had  power  to  act  on  these  cases,  commit- 
ting them  to  institutions  or  placing  them  in  private  homes.  The 
neglect  cases  involving  legal  action  were  those  in  which  parents  were 
prosecuted.  It  must  be  remembered  that  only  those  cases  were  in- 
cluded in  the  study  in  which  the  child  was  removed  from  his  home 
or  other  environment.  Many  cases  of  neglect  were  settled  without 
breaking  up  the  home,  the  parents  being  required  to  pay  nonsupport 
orders  through  the  court  and  to  improve  conditions. 

The  delinquent  children  handled  informally  were  without  excep- 
tion colored  children  removed  from  their  homes  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  One  of  these  was  a  small 
boy  who  had  been  reported  to  the  society  as  beyond  the  control  of 
the  relatives  with  whom  he  lived.  He  stole  and  ran  away  from 
home.  The  society  first  placed  him  in  a  private  family,  but  his  de- 
linquencies continued,  and  his  admission  was  secured  to  the  boys' 
industrial  school.  All  the  other  delinquent  children  handled  in- 
formally were  girls,  who  were  removed  to  a  private  disciplinary  in- 
stitution outside  the  State.  If  Delaware  had  had  provision  for 
colored  girls  at  the  girls'  industrial  school,  several  of  these  cases 
would  have  been  legally  committed  there. 

The  neglected  children  who  had  not  been  before  a  court  were  like- 
wise removed  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
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Children.  Two  of  them  were  removed  from  guardians  who  were 
unwilling  to  continue  care  of  them ;  two  were  taken  from  a  mother 
who  was  mentally  incompetent ;  one  was  an  abandoned  child  removed 
from  the  county  hospital  to  an  orphanage;  one  was  a  baby  in  need 
of  care  while  the  mother^  recovered  from  a  drunken  debauch.  Two 
others  were  neglected  by  an  immoral  mother ;  their  father,  a  respect- 
able man,  was  willing  to  ask  agency  assistance  but  did  not  care  to 
have  the  mother  prosecuted.  Three  others  were  taken  from  a  mother 
who  had  several  times  been  reported  as  neglecting  her  children,  and 
had  once  been  before  a  judge  on  that  charge. 

AGE. 

The  study  included  children  under  18  years  of  age.  This  age  limit 
was  chosen  after  a  comparison  of  the  age  limits  established  by  the 
various  children's  agencies  and  an  analysis  of  the  material  which 
they  offered.  It  was  then  applied  arbitrarily  in  the  selection  of  cases 
from  those  institutions  which  cared  for  both  adults  and  children. 

Table  II  shows  the  ages  of  the  children  according  to  class.  The 
largest  numbers  appear  in  the  13  and  14  year  groups,  the  delinquents 
contributing  the  largest  part.  The  table  shows  only  one  child  under 
8  years  of  age  classed  as  delinquent.  This  was  the  7-year-old  son  of 
a  colored  cook,  who  was  away  from  home  all  day ;  there  being  no  one 
to  care  for  the  child,  he  ran  wild  in  the  streets  and  was  brought 
before  the  juvenile  court  for  persistent  truancy.  The  majority  of 
the  dependent  children  were  under  6  years  of  age. 


Table  II. — Ages  of  children  when  taken  under  care. 


Age  of  child. 


Total.... 

Less  than  1  year 

lyear 

2  years 

Syears 

4  years 

fiyears 

dyears 

7years 

Syears 

9years 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

i4years 

15  years 

1ft  years 

iTjrears 


Total. 


513 

34 
23 
16 
22 
23 
20 
24 
29 
25 
19 
37 
29 
41 
47 
44 
35 
29 
17 


Total. 


White. 


403 

"^ 
20 
13 
21 
19 
18 
22 
25 
20 
12 
30 
22 
29 
35 
32 
20 
19 
14 


Negro, 


110 

2 
3 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
4 
6 
7 
7 
7 

12 
12 
12 
15 
10 
3 


Children  taken  under  care. 


Dependent. 


Total. 


247 

34 

21 

14 

19 

19 

18 

20 

19 

13 

8 

15 

9 

7 

10 

9 

6 

4 

8 


White. 


217 

32 

19 

13 

19 

16 

17 

19 

18 

10 

7 

12 

ft 

ft 

8 

5 

4 

4 

2 


Negro. 


30 

2 
2 
1 

"z 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
4 
1 


Neglected. 


Total. 


43 


2 
1 
3 
4 
2 
4 
9 
5 
4 
3 

'3* 
1 
1 


White. 


30 


2 
3 
1 
3 
7 
5 
2 
2 

'2* 
1 
1 


Negro. 


13 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

'2' 

1 


Delinquent 


ToUl. 


223 


White. 


15ft 


1 
7 
7 
19 
20 
31 
36 
34 
30 
24 
14 


5 
3 
16 
16 
21 
26 
26 
16 
15 
12 


Negro. 


67 


1 
2 
4 

3 

4 

10 

10 

8 

14 

9 

2 
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NATIVITY. 

Of  488  children  for  whom  nativity  was  reported,  469,  or  96  per  cent, 
were  bom  in  the  United  States.  In  the  general  population  of  Dela- 
ware, according  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1910,  the  percentage 
of  native  born  was  91.  The  native-born  white  children  included  in 
the  study  represented  76  per  cent  of  the  group;  the  native-bom 
Negro,  21  per  cent.  The  corresponding  percentages  for  the  general 
population  were  76  and  15.  Only  19  of  the  children  included  in  the 
study  were  reported  as  foreign  bom. 

PARENTAGE. 

Nativity  of  parents. 

Facts  in  regard  to  the  parents  were  not  fully  reported.  Both  par- 
ents of  276  children  (212  white  and  64  colored),  or  54  per  cent  of  the 
entire  group,  were  known  to  be  native  born.  On  the  other  hand,  96 
children,  all  white,  or  19  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  known  to  have 
both  parents  foreign  bom.  Of  the  remaining  children,  32,  including 
2  colored  children,  had  at  least  one  foreign-bom  parent.  Hence,  one- 
fourth  were  known  to  be  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  while  more 
than  one-half  were  known  to  be  of  native  parentage.  (See  Table 
III.)  Among  the  foreign  nationalities  reported  were  Italian,  Rus- 
sian, German,  Irish,  Austrian,  English,  Canadian,  Swedish,  Greek, 
and  Rumanian.  The  Italians  were  the  most  numerous.  Fifty 
children  were  reported  as  having  Italian  fathers  and  47  as  having 
both  parents  born  in  Italy;  13  children  had  Russian  fathers;  11, 
German;  8,  Irish;  7,  Austrian;  6,  English;  none  of  the  other  nation- 
alities was  reported  more  than  3  times. 

Table  III. — Race  and  nativity  of  parents. 


Children  having  mothers  of  specified  nativity. 

NaUvityoffothors. 

Total. 

Native. 

Foreign. 

Not  reported. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total 

513 

312 

231 

78 

Ill 

Ill 

90 

68 

32 

NiUve 

283 
113 
107 

276 
10 
26 

212 

8 

14 

64 

2 

12 

11 
96 

4 

11 

96 

4 

6 

7 

77 

a 

7 
46 

1 

'oreiifn 

MotreporUd 

81 

Children  bom  out  of  wedlock. 

Birth  out  of  wedlock  was  definitely  reported  for  61,  or  12  per  cent, 
of  all  the  children.  Of  these,  32  were  white  and  29  were  colored. 
This  represented  8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  white  children  and 
26  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  Negro  children.    More  than  two- 
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thirds  of  the  children  of  illegitimate  birth  were  classed  as  dependent 
or  neglected,  25  of  them  being  under  7  years  of  age.     (See  Table  IV.) 

The  total  group  constituted  9  per  cent  of  all  delinquent  children 
and  14  per  cent  of  all  dependent  and  neglected  children  included  in 
the  study. 

Four  of  the  children  included  in  the  study  were  foundlings. 

Table  IV. — Children  bom  out  of  wedlock  taken  under  care,  by  race  and  class  of 

case. 


Children  bom  out  of  wedlock,  taken  under  care  during  specified  age  periods. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Class  of  case. 

Total. 

Under 

7 
years. 

7-13 
years. 

14 

years. 

oiage 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Under 

7 
years. 

8 

7-13 
years. 

14 

rears 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Total 

61 

32 

17 

11 

4 

29 

11 

10 

Dependent  and  neglected 

Delinauent 

42 
19 

24 

8 

17 

6 
5 

1 
3 

18 
11 

8 

7 

4 

3 
7 

Length  of  residence  of  parents  in  the  United  States. 

The  length  of  the  parents'  residence  in  the  United  States  was  com- 
puted only  for  those  living  at  the  time  of  the  child's  removal  to 
agency  care.  In  only  five  instances  was  the  father  reported  as  having 
been  in  this  country  less  than  five  years;  and  in  only  nine  instances 
was  the  mother  so  reported.  Inasmuch  as,  with  but  19  exceptions, 
all  the  children  were  native  born  and  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  this 
country,  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  did 
not  measurably  increase  the  amount  of  child  dependency  or  delin- 
quency in  Delaware. 

The  actual  number  of  instances  where  the  parents  could  not  speak 
English  was  not  secured,  but  that  such  cases  existed  and  contributed 
to  the  conditions  which  led  to  taking  the  children  under  care  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  histories : 

The  parents  of  a  12-year-old  boy  had  been  14  years  in  the  United  States  but 
were  unable  to  speak  English.  The  boy,  however,  American  born  and  sur- 
rounded by  EJnglish-speaking  people  in  the  poorer  section  of  Wilmington,  had 
absorbed  the  worst  that  th2  city  could  give  bin .  He  was  examined  and  found 
In  good  condition  mentally  and  physically,  but  from  the  time  he  was  10  years 
old  he  was  guilty  of  repeated  delinquencies,  chiefly  petty  larcenies.  His  parents 
could  not  understand  him  or  control  him  and  finally  requested  the  Juvenile  court 
to  place  him  In  an  institution.     (Case  No.  301.) 

A  boy  10  years  of  age  was  committed  to  the  boys*  industrial  school  on  a 
charge  of  Incorrigibility.  His  mother,  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
found  it  impossible  to  control  him.    He  would  run  away  from  school  at  recess; 
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he  would  disappear  from  his  home  early  in  the  morning  before  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  about,  and  would  come  home  late  at  night,  crawling  In 
through  a  window  or  through  the  cellar.  His  behavior  suggested  defective 
mentality,  but  when  he  was  placed  under  observation  he  was  declared  normal. 
Analysis  of  his  record  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  bad  ^ivlron- 
mental  influences  and  in  a  lack  of  sympathy  between  th»  boy  and  his  parents. 
(Case  No.  501.) 

An  Italian  ammunition  worker  had  three  young  boys  whom  he  placed  in  a 
church  institution  when  their  mother  deserted  fhem.  Five  years  later  he  had 
them  returned  to  him,  and  for  one  year  he  struggled  to  care  for  them  properly. 
He  was  described  as  intelligent,  showing  no  marks  of  dissipation,  a  remarkable 
physical  specimen,  looking  not  more  than  50  years  of  age,  though  really  71. 
He  could  not  speak  English ;  his  boys  did  not  understand  Italian.  There  were 
no  relatives  in  this  country  who  might  have  made  a  home  for  them.  Greatly 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a  common  language,  the  father  at  length  complained 
that  he  could  not  work  and  also  care  for  his  boys  and  applied  for  their  ad- 
mission to  the  boys'  industrial  schooL  The  charges  on  which  the  boys  were 
committed  were  larceny  and  incorrigibility;  but,  according  to  the  father's  own 
statement,  they  were  not  "bad  boys."  They  merely  needed  some  one  to  look 
after  them.     (Cases  Nos.  460,  461,  462.) 

Families  included  in  study. 

Of  the  total  of  513  children,  188,  or  37  per  cent,  had  brothers  or 
sisters  or  half  brothers  or  half  sisters  included  in  the  study.  The 
number  of  families  represented  was  398.  (See  Table  V.)  One 
family  group  of  6  children  was  included;  7  families  of  4  each  were 
included ;  24  families  of  3  each ;  41  families  of  2  each^  The  remain- 
ing 325  children,  or  63  per  cent  of  all,  were  the  only  members  of  their 
family  groups  represented  in  the  study. 

Table  V. — Families  Jiaving  specified  number  of  children  included  in  study,  by 

race. 


Race. 

Families  bavlog  spedfled  nnmber  of  children  included  in 

study. 

Total. 

One. 

Two. 

Three. 

Four. 

Five. 

Six. 

Total 

398 

325 

41 

24 

7 

1 

White 

303 
06 

239 
86 

37 
4 

20 

4 

1 

1 

Meno 

The  size  of  the  child's  own  family  was  not  adequately  reported  in 
agency  records.  While  some  organizations  had  been  very  particular 
to  secure  data  on  this  point,  other  agencies  had  made  no  note  what- 
ever in  regard  to  it.  For  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  therefore, 
Table  VI  was  limited  to  305  children  whose  histories  were  supple- 
mented by  family  visits,  and  for  whom  presumably  full  information 
on  this  point  had  been  obtained. 
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Forty-three  per  cent  of  this  group,  including  132  of  the  305  chil- 
dren— 114  white  and  18  colored — came  from  families  in  which  there 
were  6  or  more  children;  over  one-third,  or  35  per  cent,  came  from 
families  in  which  there  were  3  or  4  children.  Among  the  white 
cases  large  families  were  much  more  prevalent  than  among  the 
colored.  Possibly  one  reason  for  this  was  the  greater  irregularity 
in  the  relationship  of  colored  parents  to  each  other,  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  colored  children  coming  from  family  groups  where  the  parents 
were  married  and  living  together. 

To  what  extent  size  of  family  contributed  toward  dependency  can 
not  be  judged  by  so  small  a  group  of  cases.  That  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing family  of  young  children  constitutes  a  serious  problem,  especially 
when  the  family  income  is  low,  was  illustrated  by  several  of  the  cases 
studied. 

Table  VI. — Number  of  children  in  chUd*8  oum  family. 


Children  taken  under  care  whose  families  were  \1sited. 

Number  of  children  in  family 
group   (including  child  of 
study). 

Total. 

Class  of  case. 

Dependent. 

Neglected. 

Delinquent. 

Total. 

1 
White.  Negra 

1 

Total. 

White. 

Negra 

Total. 

White. 

Negra 

Total .* 

305 

164 

135 

10 

39 

26 

13 

112 

80 

32 

1 

One  child 

31 
36 

sm 

50 
35 
26 
20 
28 
23 

20 
21 
29 
29 
15 
8 
7 
13 
12 

15 
16 
23 
28 
14 
8 
7 
13 
11 

5 
5 
6 

1 
1 

11 
10 
15 
13 
16 
13 
13 
12 
9 

4 

5 
11 
12 
11 
11 

8 
10 

8 

7 

TWOChll^lr^m--,. r  ,.,  r  . 

5 
12 

8 

4 
5 

4 

1 
8 
4 
5 

1 
11 

5 

Thrf*  children 

4 

Four  children 

1 

Five  children 

6 

Six  children 

2 

Seven  rhHdren .....  ^ 

5 

Eiidit  children 

i' 

3 
2 

3 
1 

i* 

2 

Nine  or  more  children^ , 

1 

ORPHANAGE. 

One  significant  feature  of  this  study  of  children  taken  under  care 
by  agencies  and  institutions  was  the  small  number  of  children  both 
of  whose  parents  were  dead.  (See  Table  VII.)  Information  was 
lacking  for  a  number  of  children,  but  only  16,  or  3  per  cent  of  all, 
were  known  to  be  full  orphans;  for  167,  or  31  per  cent,  it  was  known 
that  one  parent  was  living  and  one  was  dead. 

For  269  children  it  was  known  that  both  parents  were  living. 
With  due  allowance  for  possible  other  cases,  not  less  than  60  per 
cent  nor  more  than  66  per  cent  had  both  parents  living.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  majority  of  instances  where  conditions  regarding  one 
or  both  parents  were  not  reported,  the  lack  of  information  was  due 
to  the  absence  of  the  parent  from  the  family  group. 
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Table  VII. — Orphanage, 


Total 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  whose  parents  were— 

Class  of  case. 

Both 
dead. 

One 
dead. 

Both 
Uving. 

One 

dead; 

one  not 

reported 

as  to 

whether 

living  or 

dead. 

One 

living; 

one  not 

reported 

as  to 
whether 
living  or 

dead. 

Both 

not 

reported 

as  to 
whether 
living  or 

deed. 

Total 

613 

la 

157 

2S0 

7 

«3 

12 

Dependent  and  neglected 

Tkn*pqueiit.... 

290 
223 

9 
6 

82 
76 

14i 
lltt 

4 
8 

46 
18 

7 
6 

The  numerous  instances  in  which  the  full  facts  were  not  reported 
render  impossible  a  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  proportions  of 
orphans  or  haif  orphans  in  the  dependent  and  neglected  group  with 
those  found  in  the  delinquent  group.  The  fact  that  fully  one-half  of 
the  children  of  this  study  had  both  parents  living  suggests  the  need 
for  an  increase  of  constructive  work  with  families. 


COMMUNITY    CONDITIONS    SURROUNDING    CHILDREN 

REMOVED  PROM  FAMILY  HOMES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCATION. 

Of  the  485  children  who  at  the  tune  of  their  removal  by  agencies 
were  living  in  private  homes  with  their  own  parents  or  with  other 
guardians,  367,  or  76  per  cent,  were  located  in  Wilmington.  (See 
Table  VIII.)  Outside  Wilmington,  69  children,  or  12  per  cent  of  all, 
were  in  New  Castle  County ;  29,  or  6  per  cent,  were  in  Kent  County ; 
23,  or  5  per  cent,  were  in  Sussex  County.  For  4  children  the  exact 
place  of  residence  was  not  reported.  Three  children  were  tem- 
porarily living  in  another  State  but  were  included  in  the  study  be- 
cause their  legal  residence  was  Delaware. 

These  485  children  represented  389  household  groups,  of  which 
303  were  white  families  and  86  were  colored. 

Table  VIII. — Residence  of  child  when  taken  under  care. 


Class  of  case. 


Total.. 

Dependent 
Neglected.. 
Ddinquent 


Children  havlog  specified  residence  when  taken  under  care. 


Total. 


485 


232 

41 

212 


Wilming- 
ton. 


367 


187 

19 

Iftl 


New 
Castle 
Countv, 
(Hitsiae 
Wilming- 
ton. 


60 


22 
11 
26 


Kent 
County. 


29 


8 

7 

14 


Sussex 
County. 


23 


10 
4 
9 


Location 

not 
reported. 


other 
State. 


1 
"2 


NEIGHBORHOOD  CONDITIONS. 

Besides  the  367  children  whose  residence  was  Wilmington  at  the 
time  of  their  removal,  only  2  children  came  from  large  cities ;  these 
were  2  of  the  3  children  living  temporarily  in  another  State.  Of 
the  remaining  children,  45  were  from  towns  in  the  State  having  a 
population  of  600  or  over;  17  were  from  communities  of  50  to  499 
inhabitants ;  49  came  from  the  scattered  population ;  for  5  the  popu- 
lation of  the  place  of  residence  was  not  reported.  A  comparison  of 
these  figures  with  those  for  the  population  of  the  State  in  corre- 
sponding groups  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  one  large  congested 
center  contributed  far  more  than  a  proportionate  number  of  chil- 
dren, while  the  scattered  population  contributed  much  less. 
22 
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The  conditions  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  children  lived 
were  graded  roughly  as  good,  fair,  or  poor,  according  to  reports 
given  in  the  written  records  or  observation  of  agents  at  the  time  of 
visits  to  the  families.  The  terms  applied  to  many  general  aspects 
of  the  neighborhood,  such  as  housing,  sanitation,  and  moral  influ- 
ences. The  conditions  surrounding  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  chil- 
dren taken  under  agency  care  in  the  large  population  center  were 
found  to  be  poor;  and  in  other  communities  having  a  population  of 
500  and  over  the  conditions  in  about  two-fifths  of  the  instances  were 
reported  as  poor.  The  gradings  were  more  evenly  distributed  for 
the  children  removed  from  districts  having  populations  of  50  to  499, 
and  indicated  only  a  small  number  of  instances  in  which  actively 
bad  neighborhood  conditions  surrounded  children  coming  from  scat- 
tered populations. 

The  dividing  line  between  neighborhood  influences  and  home  in- 
fluences was  somewhat  hard  to  draw,  especially  for  rural  districts 
where  social  influences  outside  the  home  appeared  almost  nonexistent. 
Some  rural  neighborhoods  were  classified  as  poor  because,  while 
there  was  little  that  was  bad  about  them,  constructive  influences  were 
lacking.  For  example,  two  small  boys  lived  in  a  dilapidated  cabin 
on  a  desolate  strip  of  seashore.  In  this  case  the  extreme  isolation 
counteracted  all  the  healthful  natural  elements. 

DWELLINGS— NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  AND  SANITARY  CONDITIONS. 

The  tjrpical  dwelling  occupied  by  wage  earners  in  Wilmington 
was  the  block  house,  two  or  three  stories  in  height,  averaging  three 
rooms  to  a  floor.  Houses  occupied  by  the  colored  and  the  foreign 
bom  were  usually  small,  two  stories  in  height,  and  sometimes  with 
but  two  rooms  to  a  floor.  Those  houses  were  originally  planned  as 
dwellings  for  one  family,  but  when  neighborhoods  deteriorated  many 
of  them  were  subdivided. 

Dwellings  in  other  communities  of  the  State  were  of  great  variety, 
ranging  from  houses  built  in  rows  in  the  central  or  business  sections 
of  the  district  to  detached  frame  houses  with  small  plats  of  ground. 

The  tjrpical  rural  house,  occupied  by  the  farm  tenant  or  laborer, 
was  a  frame  house  without  cellar  or  basement,  of  two  stories,  having 
four  rooms  in  the  main  structure  and  an  ell  containing  one  inclosed 
room  and  a  porch  or  summer  kitchen. 

Overcrowded  conditions  existed  in  some  of  the  homes  studied. 
In  24  instances  household  groups,  varying  in  number  from  two  to 
six  persons,  were  found  living  in  one  room;  of  these  12  were  white 
and  12  were  colored.  In  24  instances  families  lived  in  two  rooms; 
one  of  these  was  a  white  family  comprised  of  seven  persons.  Three 
white  families  of  seven  members  each  were  found  occupying  only 
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three  rooms  each.  In  two  instances  one  white  and  one  colored 
family  of  nine  were  domiciled  in  four  rooms.  Twelve  white  families 
of  10  or  more  individuals  had  only  six  rooms  each. 

One  boy  pf  14  belonged  to  a  family  numbering  seven  individuals  who  shared 
a  tiny  five-room  house  in  the  poorest  part  of  Wilmington  with  another  family 
of  four.  He  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  juvenile  court  because  of  his 
persistent  truancy.  Three  weeks  later  he,  with  one  of  the  other  children 
living  in  the  same  house,  was  implicated  in  a  charge  of  larceny.  Probation 
was  insufficient  to  counteract  the  influences  of  his  home  and  neighborhood; 
and  after  a  year  he  was  again  charged  with  larceny  of  a  more  serious  nature 
and  was  committed  to  the  industrial  school  for  boys.     (Case  No.  437.) 

An  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  homes  from  which 
the  children  were  removed  produced  unsatisfactory  results,  due  to 
the  large  number  of  cases  for  which  conditions  were  not  reported. 
Moreover,  the  grades  of  good,  fair,  and  poor,  into  which  the  cases 
were  divided,  were  very  roughly  defined.  Out  of  a  group  of  363 
cases  in  regard  to  which  reports  were  secured,  134,  or  more  than  one- 
third,  were  classed  as  poor.  The  number  classed  as  good  was  also 
about  one-third  (127  cases).  Among  white  children,  the  largest 
number  of  cases  appeared  among  the  good,  while,  with  the  colored 
children,  poor  conditions  exceeded  both  the  good  and  the  fair  to- 
gether. 

Congested  and  insanitary  conditions,  especially  in  the  foreign 
quarter  of  Wilmington,  were  among  the  contributing  causes  of  re- 
moval in  the  cases  of  several  children.  In  certain  instances  the 
moral  standards  had  been  so  lowered  that  the  children  became  de- 
linquent. 

In  the  home  of  three  Italian  children  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  mother, 
eight  lodgers.  The  father  had  died  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and,  at  the  time  the 
children  were  removed,  arrangements  had  been  made  for  tlie  admission  of  the 
mother  to  a  sanatorium  for  tuberculous  patients.  The  home  was  located  in 
a  damp,  dirty  dwejllng  consisting  of  six  rooms.  Two  of  the  rooms  were  rented 
to  two  of  the  lodgers.  The  remaining  four  rt)oms  were  occupUnl  by  tlie  mother, 
the  three  children,  and  tlie  other  six  lodgers,     (Cases  Nos.  G,  7,  and  8.) 
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CHILDREN  REMOVED  FROM  THEIR  PARENTAL  HOMES. 

A  total  of  389  children,  313  white  and  76  colored,  were  removed 
from  their  parental  homes;  that  is,  from  the  guardianship  of  at 
least  one  parent. 

FAMILY  GROUP. 

In  124  instances  both  parents  were  living  in  the  home  and  were 
formally  married  to  each  other.  For  the  remaining  265  children  the 
personnel  of  the  family  group  was  irregular.     (See  Table  IX.) 

Table  IX. — Personnel  of  family  group. 


Personnel  oT  family  group. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total 

265 

207 

58 

Mother  only  in  homo 

136 

85 

21 

16 

2 

4 

1 

106 
76 
11 
11 

30 

Father  oxil  y  in  home 

9 

Mother  and  stepfather  In  home 

10 

Father  and  stepmother  in  home 

5 

Parents  livins  together,  not  miirried 

2 

Mother  in  home,  civil  condition  unknown,  whereabouts  of  father  un- 
known. 

2 
1 

2 

Father  in  home,  dvil  condition  unknown,  whereabouts  of  mother  tm- 
known 

Among  the  221  children  removed  from  homes  where  only  one 
parent  was  present,  there  were  86  instances  in  which  one  parent  was 
dead  and  3  in  which  the  parents  were  divorced.  In  87  instances  the 
parents  had  separated  without  formal  divorce.  These  included  20 
instances  in  which  the  mother  had  deserted  the  family,  leaving  the 
child  with  the  father;  6  in  which  the  mother  had  deserted  her  hus- 
band but  had  taken  the  child  with  her;  38  in  which  the  father  had 
deserted  the  family,  leaving  the  child  with  the  mother,  2  being 
children  whose  parents  had  not  been  married  to  each  other  but  had 
lived  together  for  a  considerable  period  until  about  three  months 
before  the  children  were  removed;  in  4  instances  the  parents  had 
never  been  married  to  each  other,  but  the  mother,  at  the  time  of  the 
study,  was  separated  from  another  consort;  the  remaining  19  in- 
stances appeared  to  be  cases  of  a  separation  by  mutual  agreement 
of  the  parents,  including  7  cases  in  which  the  child  stayed  with  the 
father  and  12  in  which  the  mother  had  the  custody  of  the  child. 
There  were  23  instances  in  which  the  parents  were  legally  married 
but  one  parent  was  temporarily  absent  from  the  home — because  of 
sickness,  incarceration  in  prison,  or   (in  2  instances)   for  military 
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duty;  13  in  which  the  parent  was  unmarried;  and  8  in  which  the 
parent  was  alone,  but  his  or  her  civil  condition  was  not  reported. 

Sixteen  children  were  from  homes  in  which  the  child's  father  and 
a  stepmother  were  living  together,  one  of  the  unions  being  a  common- 
law  marriage.  In  21  instances  the  child's  mother  and  a  stepfather 
were  living  together,  8  of  these  being  cases  where  there  had  been  no 
marriage.  In  two  cases  the  parents  were  living  together  but  were  not 
married.    In  five  other  instances  the  exact  civil  status  was  not  known. 

Analyzing  the  above  situations  from  a  slightly  different  angle,  111 
of  the  389  children  removed  from  their  parental  homes  were  known 
to  have  lost  one  parent  by  death.  There  were  also  among  this  group 
39  children — 20  white  and  19  colored — who  had  been  born  out  of 
wedlock. 

ECONOMIC  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD. 

For  246—63  per  cent — of  the  children  removed  from  their  parental 
homes  the  economic  head  of  their  family  group  was  the  father  of  the 
family;  in  19  instances  this  was  a  stepfather.  In  130  instances  the 
children  were  removed  from  homes  of  which  the  mother  was  the 
economic  head.  Of  the  remaining  children,  6  came  from  homes 
where  a  brother  was  the  main  support  of  the  family;  6  came  from 
homes  where  other  individuals  had  assumed  the  responsibility;  and 
for  1  child  the  conditions  were  not  reported.     (See  Table  X.) 


Table  X.- 

—Economic  head  of  parental  home. 

Race. 

Children  removed  from  households  having  specifled 
economic  head. 

Total. 

Father. 

Mother. 

Brother. 

other. 

Not 
reported. 

Total 

389 

246 

130 

6 

6 

J 

White 

313 
76 

203 
43 

99 
31 

5 

1 

5 
1 

1 

Negro 

.  It  will  be  noted  that  one-third  of  the  children  were  from  homes  in 
which  the  mother  was  the  economic  head  of  the  family.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  whether  in  some  of  these  families  the  applica- 
tion of  widows'  or  mothers'  pensions  would  not  have  been  justified 
and  have  prevented  the  removal  of  the  child  from  his  home. 

An  analysis  of  the  civil  status  of  the  mothers  of  the  children 
showed  that  in  37  instances  the  mother  had  been  left  a  widow  through 
the  death  of  the  child's  father;  in  81  instances  the  parents  were  living 
apart,  including  11  children  born  out  of  wedlock  whose  mothers  were 
still  unmarried  at  the  time  of  the  study,  56  in  which  the  parents  had 
voluntarily  separated  presumably  because  of  friction,  and  14  in  which 
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the  fathers  were  temporarily  absent,  because  of  delinquency,  sickness, 
or  military  service ;  in  the  remaining  12  cases  the  civil  status  of  the 
mother  was  either  irregular  or  unknown. 

The  inference  from  the  above  analysis  is  that,  while  for  at  least 
81  of  these  children  the  father  seemed  to  be  the  first  source  to  which 
anyone  attempting  family  rehabilitation  would  naturally  turn,  there 
were  37  children,  or  10  per  cent  of  all  the  children  removed  from 
parental  homes,  for  whom, a  mother's  pension  might  have  eliminated 
the  necessity  for  removal. 

OCCUPATION  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY  GROUP. 

Since  a  large  majority  of  the  children  included  in  the  study  were 
removed  from  homes  located  in  a  city  district,  it  was  natural  that 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  predominated  among  the 
types  of  work  in  which  the  heads  of  households  and  family  groups 
were  engaged.  In  all  types  of  industry  the  semiskilled  occupations 
exceeded  the  other  grades  of  work.  Table  XI  shows  grades  of  work 
reported : 

Table  XI. — Occupation  of  economic  head  of  parental  home. 


Occupation  of  eoonomJo  head  of  parental  home. 


Total 

Proprietors.  oflBdals,  managers 
Clerks  and  kindred  workers. .. 

SkiUed  workers 

SemiskiUed  workers 

Laborers 

Serrants 

Semiofficial  pabUc  employee . . 

Prof eodonal  persons 

Grade  not  reported 

No  gainful  oocapation 


Economic 

heads  of 

households. 


Children 
involved. 


These  figures,  it  must  be  remembered,  apply  to  the  economic  head 
of  the  household,  whether  the  father  or  mother.  In  49  instances  of 
the  163,  where  two  parents  were  present  in  the  home,  both  the  fathe;* 
and  the  mother  were  gainfully  employed.  In  the  case  of  27  children 
the  head  of  the  family  group  had  no  gainful  occupation. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  MOTHER. 

Of  a  group  of  303  children  removed  from  parental  homes  in  which 
a  mother  or  a  stepmother  was  present,  152,  or  50  per  cent,  had  mothers 
who  were  known  to  be  gainfully  employed ;  60  children  had  mothers 
who  were  not  gainfully  employed;  for  91  the  information  was  not 
available. 

In  all,  the  mothers  of  105  children  were  known  to  be  working 
away  from  home.    Outside  the  various  forms  of  domestic  service 
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which  were  reported,  the  principal  occupations  were  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries,  notably  in  connection  with  the  leather  works 
in  Wilmington.  The  mothers  of  47  children  were  reported  as  being 
employed  at  home,  among  these  were  lodging  and  boarding  house 
keepers,  women  who  took  in  sewing  or  washing,  and  several  women 
who  kept  small  "  stores  "  in  the  front  room  of  the  family  dwelling. 
One  mother  derived  her  income  from  maintaining  a  disorderly  house. 
In  a  few  instances  the  mother  had  been  able  to  keep  her  child  with 
her  and  make  a  home  for  it  within  the  Household  of  her  employer. 
Although  the  mothers  of  these  children  were  more  easily  accessible 
in  case  of  need  than  were  the  mothers  employed  away  from  home, 
there  was  little  evidence  that  their  attention  to  their  children  was 
at  all  adequate.  Of  the  mother  of  two  children  it  was  reported  that 
she  did  not  have  time  to  "care  for  her  children,  as  she  must  tend 
store." 

Despite  the  number  for  which  conditions  were  not  reported.  Table 
XII  indicates  that  at  the  utmost  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  children 
had  the  full  advantage  of  a  mother's  or  stepmother's  care. 

Table  XII. — Employment  of  mother. 


Employment  of  mother. 


Total. 


Mother  *  not  gainfully  employed 

Mother  gainfully  employed  at  home 

Mother  gainfully  employed  away  from  homo . 

No  mother  In  housohold  group 

Mother's  occupation  not  reported 


House- 

ChUdron 

holds. 

lny(dved. 

307 

389 

48 

60 

40 

47 

84 

105 

60 

8B 

75 

91 

^  The  term  "mother,"  as  here  used,  means  mother  or  stepmother. 

The  numerous  charges  of  misconduct  against  a  10-year-old  colored  boy  were 
traceable  to  absolute  lack  of  supervision  at  home.  Within  a  year  he  had  been 
three  times  before  the  juvenile  court — for  throwing  stones,  for  attacking  an- 
other boy  with  a  knife,  and  for  causing  a  false  alarm  of  fire.  He  was  guilty 
also  of  persistent  truancy.  His  home — a  small,  shabby,  brick  house  in  a  very 
poor,  narrow  alley — faced  the  high,  unbroken  wall  of  a  factory.  His  father 
was  an  unskilled  laborer.  His  mother  worked  out  at  service,  and  he,  with  three 
other  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  11  years  of  age,  were  left  alone  all  day. 
(Case  No.  86.) 

The  removal  of  two  little  white  girls  and  their  baby  brother  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  mother  had  to  go  to  work.  Two  years  before  the  girls*  father 
had  been  killed  in  a  mine.  His  employers  made  a  flat  settlement  of  a  **  few 
hundred  dollars,**  which  the  mother's  brother  quickly  squandered.  For  a  short 
time  the  mother  lived  under  the  protection  of  a  man  to  whom  she  was  not 
married,  and  by  him  gave  birth  to  a  baby  boy.  Before  the  child  was  6  months 
old,  however,  the  alliance  terminated  abruptly,  and  the  mother  was  obliged  to 
seek  employment.  I^K»al  agencies  placed  the  children  in  institutions.  (Cases 
Nos.  144,  145,  and  146.) 
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BCONOMIC  STATUS  OF  FAMILY. 

Table  XIII  shows  a  rough  distribution  of  the  cases  by  the  economic 
standards  of  the  homes  from  which  the  children  were  removed.  The 
classes  "adequate,"  "inadequate,"  and  "low"  were  gradings  based 
upon  evidence  in  the  records  or  upon  the  personal  judgment  of  the 
agents  handling  the  cases.  The  border  line  between  a  decent  living 
and  an  income  insufficient  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  lay  between 
"  adequate  "  and  "  inadequate." 

Table  XIII. — Economic  atatua  of  parental  home. 


Class  of  case. 


Total.... 

White 

Dependent 

Ne^ected.. 

Deunquent 
N«jro 

Dependent. 

Neidectod.. 

Deunquent 


Children  removed  from  parental  home  of  specified 
economic  status. 


Total. 


Ade- 
quate. 


3S9 

155 

313 

136 

158 

64 

27 

5 

128 

77 

76 

19 

17 

5 

12 

47 

14 

Inade- 
quate. 

Low. 

115 

52 

Not  re- 
ported. 


67 


Only  one  child,  a  delinquent  white  boy,  came  from  a  home  with  in- 
come allowing  for  more  than  ordinary  comforts  and  luxuries.  Those 
children  being  classed  as  from  homes  with  "  low  "  income  came  from 
families  receiving  outside  aid  or  in  desperate  need  of  help. 

Unfortunately,  the  figures  in  this  table  include  too  many  "  not  re- 
ported "  to  afford  a  satisfactory  basis  for  comparison.  Of  the  322 
cases  whose  surroundings  were  definitely  reported,  165  children  were 
reported  as  coming  from  homes  with  adequate  income,  115  from 
homes  with  inadequate  income,  and  52  from  homes  with' low  income. 
Thus  it  appears  that  48  per  cent  of  those  for  whom  conditions  were 
reported  were  graded  as  coming  from  homes  where  the  income  was 
adequate.  Proportionately,  the  larger  number  of  these  came  from 
the  white  group. 

Distributing  by  class  of  case  the  155  children  from  homes  where 
the  income  was  reported  as  adequate,  59,  or  38  per  cent,  were  of  the 
so-called  "dependent"  class— showing  that  other  reasons  than  in- 
adequacy of  income  were  operative  in  bringing  the  children  under 
agency  care  as  dependents. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PARENTS  AND  THEIR  OTHER  CHILDREN. 

For  284,  or  73  per  cent,  of  the  children  removed  from  their  parental 
homes,  unfavorable  characteristics  were  reported  of  one  or  more 
members  of  the  family  group.    Among  the  remaining  group  of  105 
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children  there  were  a  number,  especially  among  the  colored  chil- 
dren, for  whom  information  on  this  point  was  incomplete. 

Three  headings  were  used  for  grouping  the  unfavorable  charac- 
teristics— physical,  mental,  and  social.  In  order  to  simplify  the  study 
of  the  various  conditions,  every  characteristic  was  listed  by  itself 
regardless  of  the  instances  in  which  it  was  combined  with  other  char- 
acteristics. Table  XIV  shows  the  number  of  times  the  specific  con- 
dition was  reported  of  a  child's  parent  or  parents. 

Table  XIV. — Characteristics  of  parents. 


Characteristics  of  parents. 


Physical  condition  poor: 

Tuberculosis 

Venereal  disease 

Epileptic  seizures 

Crtppfed 

D  eiecti  ve  vision 

Defective  hearine 

other  poor  phyacal  condition.. 
Mentality  not  normal: 

Obviously  defective. 

Insane 

Social  characteristics  poor: 

Correctional  institution  record . . 

Immorality 

Illegitimate  parentage 

Deserting 

A  ]o(Aolism 

other  delinquency 

Almshouse  record. 

other  institution  record 

Other  dependency 

Other  poor  social  characteristics 


Total. 

White. 

34 

30 

10 

10 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

38 

34 

13 

8 

14 

IS 

• 

45 

41 

K9 

68 

23 

8 

79 

73 

103 

88 

25 

18 

4 

2 

10 

8 

28 

24 

67 

50 

Negro. 


5 

1 

4 

21 

15 

0 

15 

7 

2 

2 

4 

7 


Physical  condition  of  parents. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  child's  parents  was  very  inadequately 
reported.  Tuberculosis  stood  out  as  the  most  common  illness  of  those 
for  whom  some  unfavorable  physical  condition  was  reported.  In  34 
instances,  one  parent  at  least  was  known  to  be  tuberculous.  That 
with  four  exteptions  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  among  white  persons 
suggests  that  tuberculosis  was  more  carefully  noted  among  the  white 
than  among  the  colored  inhabitants.  Delaware  is  at  present  making 
an  effort  to  give  more  thorough  attention  to  the  tuberculous  colored 
of  its  population. 

Two  children  were  reported  as  having  epileptic  parents;  10  chil- 
dren had  parents  reported  as  having  venereal  disease ;  in  4  instances 
the  parents  were  reported  as  being  crippled;  in  3  instances  as 
having  defective  vision;  in  2  as  having  defective  hearing;  in  38  as 
being  otherwise  in  poor  physical  condition.  In  this  last  group  were 
included  cases  of  general  weakness,  cancer,  kidney  trouble,  and  sus- 
pected tuberculosis;  also  instances  of  acute  or  temporary  disability 
which  had  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  children.  One  father 
who  was  classed  as  in  poor  physical  condition  had  been  sent  to  a 
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hospital  because  of  pneumonia;  his  illness,  together  with  his  wife's 
tuberculous  condition,  had  precipitated  the  breaking  up  of  the 
family.  In  another  instance  the  child's  father  had  recently  returned 
from  a  hospital  after  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  His  protracted 
convalescence  proved  too  great  a  financial  burden  for  the  family, 
and  his  wife  was  obliged  to  place  their  child  in  an  institution  tempo- 
rarily, while  she  sought  employment. 

Information  regarding  the  physical  condition  of  parents  was  very 
inadequate,  since  records  apparently  were  made  only  of  glaring 
instances.  While  agencies  frequently  arranged  for  the  physical 
examination  of  the  child  to  be  removed,  they  made  no  systematic 
inquiry  regarding  the  health  of  the  individuals  with  whom  the  child 
had  been  associated.  Frequently,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  such  an 
inquiry  would  have  been  impossible. 

Mentality  of  parents. 

Data  on  the  subject  of  the  mentality  of  the  parents  were  very 
meager  and  in  no  instance  was  there  a  record  of  a  scientific  diagnosis. 
Twenty -seven  children  had  parents  who  were  reported  as  not  normal 
mentally.  These  children  represented  18  family  groups,  14  white 
and  4  colored.  Fourteen  had  parents  who  showed  a  history  of  in- 
sanity ;  these  represented  9  families,  8  white  and  1  colored.  The  re- 
maining 13  children  had  parents  who  were  reported  as  obviously 
defective,  representing,  however,  only  9  individual  parents,  6  white 
and  3  colored.  Throughout  this '  report  the  terms  "  imbecile," 
**  feeble-minded,"  and  "  border  line,"  are  used  only  for  cases  diagnosed 
by  experts.  Cases  of  obviously  low-grade  mentality,  but  not  diag- 
nosed, were  so  designated. 

Among  the  children  having  a  parent  obviously  defecthre  in  mentality  were 
two  colored  chUdren,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  aged  9  and  12  years,  respectively,  who 
were  removed  from  their  home  because  of  the  cruelty  of  their  mother*8  consort. 
Both  children  had  been  bom  out  of  wedlock.  A  third  child  of  Ulegttimate  birth, 
whose  father  was  the  above-mentioned  man,  was  allowed  to  remain  with  the* 
mother.  The  agent  removing  the  children  reported  that  they  were  removed  be- 
cause of  cruelty  and  neglect  The  baby  was  allowed  to  remain  with  the  mother, 
who  was  not  arrested  because  of  her  mental  condition.  A  famUy  visit  reaffirmed 
Uie  fact  that  the  mother  was  of  low-grade  mentality.  She  had  been  married 
once,  but  had  lived  with  two  other  men  and  had  wandered  from  place  to  place. 
(Cases  Nos.  514  and  5ia) 

The  negative  treatment  of  the  foregoing  case,  which  allowed  the 
mother  to  go  at  large  because  she  appeared  mentally  weak,  will 
doubtless  not  be  tolerated  much  longer  by  a  State  which  has  become 
awakened  to  the  need  for  care  of  its  feeble-minded. 

One  of  the  instances  of  insanity  was  that  of  an  Italian  mother.  Shortly  after 
coming  to  the  United  States,  and  at  a  time  when  she  was  pregnant,  she  saw  an 
electric  car  run  over  and  kill  two  of  her  chUdren.    Her  baby,  bom  permaturely 
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soon  afterwards,  died  at  the  age  of  2  months.  The  shock  of  those  three 
deaths  affected  her  mental  condition.  She  had  still  living  at  this  time  one  little 
girl,  and  dtiring  the  next  six  years  three  other  children  were  bom  to  her. 
Gradually  her  mind  became  a  blank.  She  would  take  no  notice  of  what  was 
going  on  about  her  and  would  make  no  response  when  addressed.  One  by  one 
her  three  youngest  children  were  removed  from  the  home  and  placed  in  institu- 
tions, and  at  length  she  herself  was  sent  to  the  State  hospital  for  the  Insane. 
(Cases  Nos.  197  and  198.) 

Social  characteristics  of  parents. 

Alcoholism  was  the  most  frequently  reported  of  any  of  the  un- 
favorable social  characteristics — in  74  instances  of  a  total  of  103 
occurring  in  combination  with  other  unfavorable  social  traits.  In 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  parental  homes  from  which  children 
were  removed  alcoholism  was  a  deteriorating  factor.  Alcoholism 
and  immorality  were  reported  together  of  one  or  both  guardians  of 
22  children.  One  14-year-old  colored  girl  was  found  living  in  one 
room  with  her  mother  and  her  mother's  consort.  Both  the  man  and 
the  woman  were  confirmed  drunkards  and  snuff  users  and  were  teach- 
ing the  girl  to  drink,  smoke,  and  "  rub  snuff."  The  home  of  a  white 
baby  boy  was  broken  up  through  the  action  of  two  older  half  sisters. 
These  girls,  not  yet  16  years  old,  secured  the  prosecution  of  their 
alcoholic  father  on  the  ground  of  his  abusing  them  in  a  depraved 
and  immoral  fashion. 

Immorality  stood  next  to  alcoholism  in  frequency  of  occurrence. 
More  than  one-fifth  of  the  children  removed  from  their  parental 
homes  were  from  households  where  one  or  both  parents  were  reported 
as  immoral.  The  facts  in  many  of  these  cases  were  too  sordid  for 
publication.  One  girl,  both  of  whose  parents  had  been  found  guilty 
of  extramarital  relations,  was  removed  from  her  home  because  her 
mother  was  commercializing  the  girl's  personal  attractions.  Another 
white  child  of  11  years  was  removed  from  her  home  because  of  the 
mother's  moral  laxity.  This  woman  had  had  six  children  born  out 
of  wedlock  by  as  many  different  men.  If  anything,  the  figures  for 
immorality  were  obtained  through  too  conservative  a  rating.  It  will 
be  noted  that  where  the  birth  of  one  child  out  of  wedlock  was  the 
only  sexual  offense  reported,  it  was  designated  as  illegitimate  par- 
entage and  not  as  immorality. 

The  term  "  deserting  "  is  used  throughout  this  report  as  applying 
only  to  the  active  agent  in  a  case  of  desertion.  The  deserting  parent 
was  usually  absent  from  the  household.  Hence,  while  there  were  but 
10  children  living  at  the  time  of  their  removal  with  parents  who  had 
previously  deserted  their  mates,  there  were  found  79  children  living 
with  a  parent  who  had  been  deserted.  Among  the  children  removed 
from  deserting  parents  was  a  baby  whose  mother  had  left  her  three 
other  children  and  their  father  and  had  gone  to  a  boarding  house. 
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She  found  very  soon  that  she  could  not  care  for  her  baby  and  keep 
up  the  work  which  was  necessary  for  their  support.  Two  other  chil- 
dren of  a  deserting  parent  were  the  sons  of  an  immoral  woman  who 
had  left  her  legal  husband  to  live  with  another  man.  Both  the 
mother  and  her  consort  were  addicted  to  drink.  The  man  was  re- 
ported as  cruel  to  her  and  to  the  children.  They  had  their  living 
quarters  in  cheap  rooming  houses,  moving  frequently.  At  the  time 
that  the  agencies  removed  the  children  the  man  and  the  woman,  the 
two  boys,  and  a  new-born  baby  were  occupying  one  room. 

"  Other  delinquency "  reported  of  the  parents  included  instances 
of  cruelty,  brutality,  neglect,  and  larceny.  Among  the  children  ex- 
posed to  such  conditions  were  three  small  colored  girls  whose  mother 
was  dead  and  whose  father  left  them  alone  all  day  in  filth  and  rags 
to  pick  up  such  food  as  they  might  find  by  sneaking  into  the  gardens 
or  sheds  of  neighbors.  The  homes  of  three  Italian  children  were 
bi:oken  up  as  a  result  of  the  murderous  attacks  which  the  fathers 
made  upon  the  mothers.  The  mother  of  one  of  these  Italian  children, 
however,  was  giving  her  husband  great  provocation  by  her  immoral 
conduct.  One  8-year-old  white  boy,  whose  father  had  deserted  and 
whose  mother  was  living  immorally  with  another  man,  was  left  by  his 
mother  to  the  precarious  interest  of  a  colored  family  who,  after  a 
numljer  of  days,  turned  him  over  to  the  agency.  In  all,  14  cases  of 
neglect  or  nonsupport  were  included  in  this  group,  3  of  them  being 
neglect  by  the  mother. 

The  social  characteristics  of  the  parents  were  designated  as  "  poor  " 
when  the  statements  made  were  derogatory  but  not  specific.  Not 
infrequently  there  was  an  implication  that  the  moral  standards  were 
low.  Such  expressions  as  the  following  were  sometimes  used: 
"  Mother  not  a  proper  person,"  "  mother  not  strong  morally,"  "  father 
ran  with  other  women."  Other  descriptions  included  parents  who 
were  lazy,  irresponsible,  nervous,  erratic,  profane,  or  more  vaguely 
"  poor  "  as  to  character  or  condition.  In  5  instances  the  parent  was 
spoken  of  as  a  "  poor  manager  " ;  in  5  instances  the  parent  had  been 
teaching  the  children  to  steal.  In  12  instances  neglect  or  mistreatment 
of  the  children  was  reported.  Three  children  lived  in  homes  where 
the  father  was  a  gambler. 

Homes  where  a  step-parent  was  present,  though  not  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  whole,  furnished  some  interesting  illustrations  of  un- 
favorable social  conditions. 

One  boy's  mother  died  when  he  was  2  years  old.  His  father,  left  with  a 
large  family,  put  the  three  youngest  children  into  an  institution  and,  for  the 
others,  secured  a  housekeeper.  Later  he  married  her  and  brought  the  other 
children  home.  The  stepmother  was  never  able  to  get  along  with  the  children, 
and  gradually  the  older  ones  left  home.    The  youngest  boy  was  not  easy  to 
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control,  resenting  any  correction,  and  frequently  running  away  to  his  older 
sisters.  He  played  truant  and  was  on  the  streets  at  all  hours,  sometimes  stay- 
ing out  all  night ;  he  smoked  cigarettes  and  stole.  The  Irregular  life  which  be 
lived  was  demoralizing,  and  at  9  years  of  ago  he  came  under  the  care  of  the 
Juvenile  court.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  brought  before  the  Juvenile-court 
Judge  for  incorrigibility  and  the  larceny  of  a  bicycle.  After  trying  him  on 
probation,  the  court  placed  him  with  a  private  family;  but  within  a  month 
the  court  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  him  to  the  industrial  school. 
(Case  No.  176.) 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  delinquencies  of  a  15-year-old  white  boy,  which 
eventually  brought  about  his  commitment  to  the  industrial  school,  was  the 
constant  irritation  in  his  home.  The  youngest  of  a  large  family,  he  was  the 
only  child  left  at  home  when  his  father  married  again.  The  stepmother  was 
reported  as  untruthful  and  a  poor  manager.  For  about  three  months  before 
he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  juvenile  court,  the  boy  had  stayed  away 
from  home  because  of  a  family  quarrel  and  had  slept  in  an  unfinished  buildins, 
getting  his  meals  at  cheap  lunch  counters  and  begging  when  his  money  gave  out. 
Finally  he  left  town  with  another  boy  and  was  picked  up  in  the  tenderloin 
district  of  Philadelphia  by  a  detective,  who  returned  liim  to  the  custody  of  the 
Juvenile  court.     (Case  No.  454.) 

More  frequently  than  otherwise  poor  characteristics  occurred  in 
combination.  Many  of  the  complex  situations  which  actually  existed 
defy  tabulation  or  even  enumeration.  They  can  best  be  suggested  by 
a  few  illustrative  cases: 

White  children. — One  13-year-old  boy  came  from  a  thoroughly  degenerate 
family,  with  bad  heredity  and  physical  and  mental  defect  appareat  in  vary- 
ing forms  among  all  the  members.  The  father,  disfigured  not  only  through 
accidents  which  had  occurred  at  his  work  but  by  congenital  deformities,  was 
described  as  frightful  in  appearance.  Although  at  one  time  he  had  earned 
good  wages,  he  became  more  and  more  intemperate  and  was  arrested  at  differ- 
ent times  for  wife  beating,  for  nonsupport,  and  for  larceny.  The  mother,  bom 
of  the  incestuous  relationship  of  her  father  with  his  own  daughter,  had  beeu 
brought  up  in  an  institution.  She  was  degenerate  both  physically  and  mentally, 
undersized,  deaf,  sly,  irresponsible,  shiftless,  and  utterly  depraved.  The  chil- 
dren, of  whom  there  were  four,  were  undersized  and  retarded.  The  family 
lived  in  an  old  two-story  brick  house  in  a  city  block.  The  dwelling  consisted 
of  five  small  rooms,  damp,  dirty,  and  neglected.  The  location  was  poor,  being 
near  railroads  and  dumping  grounds;  the  streets  were  unpaved  and  contami- 
nated by  open  sewage.  The  family  itself,  however,  constituted  one  of  the  most 
degrading  influences  of  the  neighborhood.  The  income  of  the  family  was  very 
meager  and  irregular  and,  such  as  It  was,  was  improvldently  squandered. 
Conditions  in  this  home  were  first  reported  to  agencies  by  relatives.  Prior  to 
the  period  of  the  study  the  oldest  girl  had  been  removed  to  an  institution  be- 
cause her  mother  had  rented  her  out  for  immoral  purposes.  The  girl  had 
contracted  syphilis.  The  boy  Included  In  this  study  was  removed  and  placed 
with  relatives,  and  before  the  close  of  the  period  agencies  were  seriously  con- 
sidering the  removal  of  the  two  youngest  children,  for  It  had  become  known 
that  the  mother  was  pennlttlng  them  to  steal.     (Case  No.  28.) 

At  the  request  of  their  father,  two  young  girls  and  their  older  half  sister 
were  moved  from  their  home  in  a  remote  rural  district.  Their  mother  had 
deserted.  At  the  time  of  the  study  the  family  lived  in  a  one-room  shack  situ- 
ated in  a  secluded  location  in  beautiful  country  beside  a  stream  and  wood- 
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land.  The  shack  was  crowded  with  furniture  and  clothes.  Two  beds  3  feet 
apart  occupied  most  of  the  floor  space.  A  swinging  cradle  stood  between  them. 
The  floor  was  carpetless  and  dirty.  The  man  In  this  family,  own  father  of  the 
two  younger  girls,  was  a  widower  who  had  become  attached  to  the  children's 
mother;  he  said  that  he  really  wished  to  marry  her  but  had  been  unable  to 
persuade  her.  He  endeavored  to  provide  for  the  ftimily  by  trapping  and  flshing, 
and  by  fanning  a  small  plat  of  ground  which  surrounded  the  cabin.  According 
to  his  own  statement  he  was  able  to  support  the  family;  but  the  fact  that  he 
paid  no  rent  for  his  house  and  ground  only  emphasized  the  general  Impreasion 
that  the  family  income  was  very  low.  It  is  reported  that  at  times  he  drank. 
The  mother  relied  upon  money  derived  from  her  own  and  from  the  oldest  girl's 
immorality.  Tliis  woman  had  led  a  thoroughly  promiscuous  career.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  three  girls  included  in  the  study,  she  had  *'  five  or  six  "  children,  all 
bom  out  of  wedlock;  it  is  not  known  what  became  of  them.  Periodically  slio 
went  oflP  with  a  new  affinity,  and  the  man,  left  alone,  found  that  the  care  of 
the  three  girls  was  too  much  for  Wm.     (Cases  Nos.  137,  140,  and  229.) 

The  parents  of  three  children — a  girl  14  years  old,  a  boy  of  11,  and  their  little 
3-year-old  sister — proved  themselves  to  be  utterly  unsuitable  guardians  for  their 
children.  The  father  was  a  carpenter  and  could  earn  good  wages,  but  he  worked 
very  Irregularly  because  of  his  intemperance.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  up 
of  the  family  he  had  been  sentenced  to  the  workhouse  for  carnal  abuse  of  tlie 
oldest  girL  The  mother  also  was  alcoholic.  As  one  agency  record  put  it,  "  both 
parents  drank  and  carried  on."  The  home  was  described  as  squalid;  the  dwell- 
ing, an  unpainted,  two-story  frame  house,  was  located  in  an  unfavorable  neigh- 
borhood, near  railroad  tracks  and  saloons,  exposed  to  odors  from  open  sewage 
and  backyard  privies.  The  children  were  almost  *  uncared  for.  "  How  could 
they  be  up  to  average?  "  said  the  school-teacher  of  the  two  older  children,  "  they 
were  starved  all  the  time."  While  they  had  never  been  in  any  serious  trouble, 
it  was  said  that  they  were  always  quarreling,  always  *'  picking  on  "  other  chil- 
dren, and  on  one  occasion  they  had  been  warned  by  public  officials  because  the 
boy  had  hit  a  little  girl,  and  his  sisters  had  been  offending  the  neighbors  by 
"swearing  and  using  vile  language.*'  At  the  time  of  their  father's  sentence 
each  of  the  children  was  placed  in  an  institution.  There  is  every  evidence  that 
the  disposition  made  of  them  was  of  a  makeshift  variety,  the  agency  handling 
them  having  inadequate  facilities  for  suitable  treatment.  The  oldest  girl  was 
committed  to  the  industrial  school  on  the  ground  of  incorrigibility.  The  boy 
was  sent  to  the  boys*  industrial  school  on  the  same  charge,  although  the  agency 
had  on  its  record  the  statement  that  he  was  not  a  **  very  bad  boy.*'  The  younger 
girl,  3  years  old,  was  placed  in  one  of  the  homes  for  dependent  children.  (Cases 
Nos.  183,  184.  185.) 

A  little  girl  of  4  years  was  admitted  **  as  a  boarder  "  to  one  of  the  homes  for 
dependent  children  on  the  application  of  her  mother,  who  had  secured  a  position 
at  service  where  it  was  impossible  to  have  the  child  with  her.  The  baby  had 
been  born  out  of  wedlock.  Of  the  father  the  mother  stated  that  he  drank  and 
f?anibled.  He  wished  to  marry  her,  but  she  felt  that  the  union  could  only  bring 
her  "  more  children  and  a  lot  of  trouble,"  and  she  would  not  consent.  She  con- 
tinued to  live  with  her  parents  and  her  married  sister;  but  the  family  com- 
prised altogether  nine  persons  living  in  a  small  rented  house  consisting  of  Ave 
rooms;  conditions  were  so  crowded  that  the  mother  felt  it  advisable  to  accept 
an  offer  of  work  with  living,  even  though  it  Involved  separation  from  her  child. 
(Case  No.  317.) 

Colored  children, — Three  small  colored  girls  were  taken  from  their  mother  on 
the  ground  of  neglect  and  were  placed  in  an  institution.  The  father  of  the  old- 
est child  was  a  white  boy  who  had  visited  the  family  in  which  the  mother,  a 
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colored  woman,  was  a  servant.  In  order  to  secure  a  home  and  protection,  the 
mother  married  a  colored  man,  by  whom  she  gave  birth  to  the  two  other  children 
of  the  study.  The  family  lived  in  a  two-room  house  located  in  an  alley  in  a. 
very  poor  neighborhood.  The  man  soon  proved  to  be  a  disreputable  character, 
a  drunkard,  not  contributing  to  the  family,  and  brutal  to  the  mother.  The 
mother  was  obliged  to  work  out  at  domestic  service,  leaving  the  children  in  the 
care  of  a  woman  who  lived  in  a  near-by  cellar.  A  man  who  lodged  with  the 
family  carnally  abused  the  oldest  girl,  only  6  years  of  age,  and  was  sentenced 
to  three  years  hard  labor  at  the  workhouse.  Shortly  before  the  removal  of  the 
children  from  their  home  the  father  was  sentenced  to  the  workhouse  for  neg- 
lect and  nonsupport.     (Cases  Nos.  250,  251,  252.) 

Two  boys,  aged  9  and  14  years,  respectively,  were  removed  from  their  home 
by  an  agency  on  the  ground  of  delinquency  and  were  committed  to  the  boys* 
Industrial  school.  An  older  brother  was  already  an  Inmate  of  that  institution. 
The  family  seems  to  have  been  at  some  disadvantage  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  the  only  colored  people  in  the  community.  They  had  lived  In  one 
house  for  16  years,  the  father  working  out  as  a  farm  laborer  and  the  mother 
helping  white  families  as  a  servant.  The  white  people  complained  that  the 
home  conditions  were  bad  and  that  the  parents  taught  the  children  to  steaL 
The  colored  family  complained  that  they  were  not  fairly  treated.  A  mental 
specialist  who  had  chanced  to  observe  the  mother  stated  that  he  regarded  her 
as  an  Imbecile.  It  was  also  reported  that  she  drank.  As  an  infant  she  had 
been  abandoned  by  her  parents  and  had  been  brought  up  in  an  Institution.  Her 
home,  when  visited,  was  found  In  a  dirty  condition.  Apart  from  the  obvious 
inefficiency  of  the  woman,  the  fact  that  both  parents  were  away  at  work  meant 
a  lack  of  parental  control  over  the  chldren.  The  charges  against  the  two  boys 
of  the  study  were  "  larceny  and  assault  and  battery.**  They  had  had  a  fight 
with  a  small  boy  and  had  gone  off  with  his  bicycle  and  express  wagon.  (Cases 
Nos.  463,  465.) 

A  16-year-old  girl  was  removed  from  the  home  of  her  mother  and  placed  In  a 
disciplinary  Institution  outside  the  State  because  of  her  Immoral  relations  with 
a  white  man.  The  family  from  which  she  came  had  few,  if  any,  uplifting  ele- 
ments. The  parents  had  separated.  The  girl's  father,  so  the  mother  stated, 
drank  and  fought,  and  she  wanted  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  At  the  time 
of  the  study  the  mother,  this  16-year-old  girl,  and  two  elder  brothers  lived  in 
one  small  room,  for  which  they  paid  75  cents  a  week.  One  of  the  brothers  was 
a  laborer  about  the  freight  wharves  and  the  other  did  occasional  odd  jobs  at  a 
liquor  store.  The  mother  had  worked  out  as  laundress,  but  had  had  to  apply 
to  a  charitable  society  for  relief.     (Case  No.  470.) 

Characteristics  of  child's  own  brothers  and  sisters. 

In  analyzing  the  histories  of  the  child's  own  fraternity  the  half 
brothers  and  sisters  were  included  so  far  as  information  had  been 
secured  about  them. 

Kecords  of  the  physical  and  mental  conditions  of  the  fraternity 
were  inadequate.  In  84  instances  physical  defect  was  reported,  7  of 
them  being  cases  where  the  children  had  tuberculosis;  61  were  listed 
as  being  in  "  poor  "  physical  condition.  Kecords  of  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  brothers  and  sisters  were  found  for  6  instances  of  diag- 
nosed mental  defect  and  13  instances  of  undiagnosed  but  very  obvious 
low  mentality.    Here  again  the  records  were  extremely  inadequate. 
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Social  histories,  however,  were  more  complete.  Frequently  two  or 
more  children  of  the  same  family  were  included  in  the  investigation, 
135  of  the  children  having  brothers  and  sisters  with  institutional 
records.  "Correctional  institutions"  for  this  group  referred  to 
juvenile  reformatories.  "Other  delinquency"  referred  to  instances 
where  children  had  juvenile  court  records.  The  eight  cases  which 
showed  a  fraternity  with  almshouse  record  happened  to  be  instances 
of  destitute  families,  where  parents  as  well  as  children  were  sent  to 
the  institution.  "Other  dependency"  usually  implied  placed-out 
chUdren. 

The  unfavorable  characteristics  of  the  fraternity,  enumerated  with- 
out regard  to  the  combinations  in  which  the  characteristics  occurred, 
are  shown  in  Tuble  XV. 


Table  XV. — Charctcteriatics  of  fraternity. 


CharactorLstics  of  fraternity. 


Physical  condltUm  poor: 

Tubercalosis 

V'eno^al  disease 

CriDpled 

D^ectlve  vision 

other  poor  physical  condition. . 
Mentality  not  normal: 

Imbecile 

Feeble-minded 

Border  line 

Obviously  defective 

Social  characteristics  poor: 

C<MTectional  institution  record. . 

Immorality 

Deserting 

Alcoholinn 

Other  delinquency 

Almshouse  record 

Other  institution  record 

Other  dependency 

other  poor  social  characteristics 


Total. 

White. 

7 

6 

1               2 

2 

1              9 

9 

5 

5 

61 

53 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

13 

12 

26 

23 

15 

15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

25 

8 

4 

iS5 

121 

16 

15 

.0 

7 

Negro. 


8 
1 


1 
3 


5 
4 
14 
1 
3 


Incomplete  information  regarding  the  households  from  which 
agencies  felt  it  necessary  to  remove  children  would  appear  to  reflect 
on  the  thoroughness  with  which  agencies  had  made  their  investiga- 
tions or  had  kept  their  records.  Preventive  and  constructive  social 
work  with  families  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  group  together  is, 
to  be  sure,  comparatively  new.  To  infer  from  the  facts  herein  re- 
ported that  agencies  were  not  doing  constructive  Work  with  families 
would  be  unfair,  inasmuch  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  this 
report  to  account  for  those  cases  where  children  were  cared  for  in 
their  homes  through  assistance  by  agencies.  Nevertheless,  it  does 
seem  perfectly  just  to  say  that  if  conditions  were  serious  enough  to 
appear  to  the  agency  to  warrant  the  removal  of  the  child,  such  condi- 
tions should  have  been  minutely  and  definitely  recorded. 


OTHER  CHILDREN  TAKEN  UNDER  CARE. 

Besides  the  389  children  who  were  removed  from  the  care  of  their 
parents  during  the  period  of  the  study,  124  children  were  taken  under 
care  by  agencies  and  institutions  under  other  circumstances.  Of 
these,  9G  were  living  in  private  homes  under  guardianship ;  3  were 
living  at  service;  5  were  living  independently  in  rooming  or  board- 
ing houses;  14  were  transferred  from  institutions;  and  6  were  home- 
less children. 

CHILDREN   REMOVED   PROM   FAMILY   HOMES   OTHER   THAN 

PARENTAL. 

Types  of  homes. 

Of  the  96  children  who,  previous  to  the  time  they  were  taken  under 
care  by  agencies,  had  been  living  in  private  homes  under  guardian- 
ship other  than  that  of  their  own  parents,  64  came  from  homes  where 
the  guardians  were  related  to  them  either  by  blood  or  by  marriage. 
The  remaining  32  children  were  from  homes  in  which  the  guardian 
stood  to  them  in  a  purely  foster  relationship.  In  only  12  instances 
was  the  residence  of  the  child  in  this  home  due  to  an  arrangement 
made  by  an  agency. 

The  length  of  time  that  these  96  children  had  lived  in  the  homes 

from  which  they  were  removed  varied  from  a  very  short  interval 

to  one  which  had  extended  over  almost  the  entire  life  of  the  child. 

One  little  girl  8  years  of  age  had  been  under  the  protection  of  a 

family  but  10  days  when  they  petitioned  an  agency  to  take  her 

under  care.     The  child's  parents  had  been  a  long  time  separated 

and  both  bore  poor  reputations.    The  little  girl  had  been  living 

with  her  uncle,  who  told  her  one  day  that  he  was  tired  of  her.     Of 

her  own  accord  she  left  her  uncle  and  went  to  another  family  and 

asked  to  be  taken  in.    This  family  befriended  her  for  a  few  days; 

they  then  reported  the  child  to  an  agency  as  "  homeless,"  asking  for 

her  removal.    The  agency  placed  her  in  an  institution. 

One  little  white  girl  had  betm  in  a  foster  home  since  she  was  17  months  old ; 
but  after  the  death  of  her  foster  mother,  it  became  necessary  to  place  her  in 
an  institution.  The  child's  mother  was  a  young  unmarried  girl  whom,  with 
her  baby,  the  foster  parents  had  taken  from  a  home  for  destitute  girls;  the 
baby*s  father  was  the  mother's  uncle,  with  whom  she  had  at  one  time  made 
her  home.  The  mother  was  too  frail  for  housework,  and  to  make  possible  her 
return  to  her  own  parents,  who  refused  to  receive  a  grandchild  born  out  of 
wedlock,  tlie  persons  who  had  taken  her  Into  their  home  adopted  the  chUd. 

38 
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Tlie  foster  mother  was  fond  of  the  child,  but  was  In  such  poor  mental  and 
pbysical  condition  that  she  was  unable  to  care  for  a  child  properly ;  she  became 
insane,  and  was  run  over  by  a  train  and  fatally  injured.  The  foster  father, 
a  man  not  more  than  30  years  of  age,  then  came  to  Wilmington,  bringing  the 
little  girl  with  him,  and  found  a  room  in  a  boarding  house,  the  landlady  of 
^wriiich  was  reported  to  be  immoral.  For  a  while  the  man  attempted  to  keep 
the  child  with  him,  but  the  landlady  was  not  able  to  control  her  and  finally 
Insisted  upon  her  removal.  Two  months  later  the  foster  father  married  the  land- 
lady's daughter  and  took  the  child  from  the  institution  into  their  home.  (Case 
No.  409.) 

Of  the  group  of  96  children  removed  from  other  than  parental 
homes,  55  were  from  so-called  normal  homes — that  is,  homes  over 
which  a  man  and  his  wife  presided.  Among  the  children  removed 
from  their  parental  homes  only  152  out  of  389  were  from  so-called 
normal  homes. 

The  41  remaining  instances  included  7  in  which  the  only  guardian 
present  in  the  household  group  was  a  man;  in  2  cases  he  was  a 
widower ;  in  2,  he  was  separated  from  his  wife ;  in  3,  he  was  a  single 
man,  being  in  every  instance  the  older  brother  of  the  child  of  the 
study.  In  21  instances  the  only  guardian  in  the  home  was  a  woman, 
in  10  instances  being  a  widow,  and  in  11  separated  from  her  husband. 
For  the  other  13  cases  the  conditions  were  not  reported. 

Kconomic  and  other  conditions. 

Generally  speaking,  the  economic  conditions  of  the  households 
from  which  this  group  of  96  children  were  removed  were  better 
than  the  conditions  existing  in  the  parental  homes  from  which  chil- 
dren were  removed.  A  relatively  larger  number  were  from  homes 
where  the  economic  head  of  the  household  was  the  man  of  the  family. 

Likewise,  a  larger  percentage  were  from  households  where  the 
incomes  were  graded  as  adequate.  In  the  group  of  children  removed 
from  their  parental  homes  48  per  cent  of  those  for  whom  conditions 
were  reported  were  graded  as  coming  from  families  with  incomes 
considered  as  adequate  for  a  decent  standard  of  living.  In  the  group 
of  children  removed  from  other  homes,  57,  or  71  per  cent,  of  those  for 
whom  conditions  were  reported  were  so  graded. 

The  general  conditions  in  these  homes  were,  on  the  whole,  better 
than  the  conditions  found  in  the  parental  homes  from  which  children 
were  removed. 

Conditions  that  necessitated  the  removal  of  this  group  of  children 
can  best  be  illustrated  by  cases : 

One  colored  boy,  whose  parents  were  both  dead,  was  given  over  to  agency 
care  when  his  foster  mother  went  to  a  hospital  to  be  operated  upon  for  cancer. 
He  had  been  bom  out  of  wedlock  of  a  woman  who  lived  and  worked  on  a  farm. 
When  he  was  about  1  year  old  his  mother  went  to  the  city,  securing  work  by 
the  day  and  boarding  with  a  colored  woman — who  was  willing  to  care  for  the 
baby  while  she  was  away.     This  arrangement  prove<l  satisfactory  for  a  few 
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months;  then  the  mother  was  taken  ill  with  "bronchial  asthma,"  was  carried 
to  the  county  hospital,  and  died.  The  boarding-house  keeper  continued  to  care 
for  the  child  until  she  herself  was  obliged  to  go  to  a  hospital.  He  was  then 
placed  in  an  orphanage.     (Case  No.  391.) 

The  half  brother  of  an  orphaned  colored  boy  had  assumed  the  care  of  him. 
This  half  brother,  though  well  regarded  in  other  respects,  had  punished  the 
boy  severely  for  wrongdoing  and  had  been  arrested  and  fined  for  mistreatment 
of  the  child.     (Case  No.  477.) 

A  9-year-old  white  girl  lived  with  her  maternal  grandmother.  Her  father 
had  deserted  his  family,  and  her  mother,  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  her  chil- 
dren, had  left  the  little  girl  with  the  grandparents,  while  she  herself  "  lived 
around  with  relatives.'*  The  grandmother  tried  to  help  the  girl,  but  complained 
of  being  "  sickly  '*  and  unequal  to  the  task.     (Case  No.  258.) 

The  conditions  in  the  foster  home  of  an  11-year-old  white  boy  were  discovered 
by  a  child-placing  agency  which  had  occasion  to  inspect  the  home  with  a  view 
to  using  it  for  placing  children  under  their  charge.  The  man  of  the  household 
was  described  as  a  religious  fanatic,  shiftless,  without  ability  to  discipline  or 
manage,  but  possessing  a  sentimental  interest  in  friendless  children.  The  wife 
was  crippled,  and  her  condition  handicapped  her  in  the  management  of  her 
household;  but  she  had  previously  been  a  school-teacher  and  was  superior  to 
the  man  in  intelligence.  At  the  time  of  the  study  this  couple  were  siielterlng 
seven  children.  Although  one  child  was  known  to  be  stealing,  they  were  not 
attempting  to  correct  him.  The  child  of  the  study  had  been  born  out  of  wed- 
lock and  had  been  placed  at  2  years  of  age  in  this  home  by  his  mother  when 
the  boy's  father  deserted  her.  His  career  had  been  under  obserN-ation  for  a 
considerable  period  by  the  agency  before  it  could  secure  legal  control  of  him  and 
remove  him  to  a  more  suitable  home.    (Case  No.  5i3.) 

One  white  girl  16  years  of  age  was  removed  by  court  action  from  the  care  of 
her  stepmother.  Of  the  child's  father  It  was  reported  that  he  was  utterly 
worthless  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  workhouse.  The  records  declared 
him  to  be  a  "liar,  a  thief,  a  drunkard,  and  cruel  to  his  wives."  The  step- 
mother, fi*om  whose  charge  it  seemed  advisable  to  remove  tlie  child,  was  re- 
garded as  a  *•  questionable  "  character,  suspected  of  immorality.  She  was  act- 
ing as  housekeeper  for  a  man  whom  she  hoped  to  marry  as  soon  as  she  could 
secure  a  divorce  from  her  husband.  At  the  time  the  girl  was  taken  under 
agency  care  she  had  run  away  from  other  relatives,  who,  she  claimed,  mistreated 
her,  and  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  stepmother.  When  the  case 
was  reported  to  the  juvenile  court  and  an  investigation  made,  the  stepmother's 
home  was  declared  unfit,  and  the  girl  was  adjudged  a  dependent  child  and 
removed  to  another  family.     (Case  No.  209.) 

On  the  appeal  of  her  mother,  a  girl  of  16  years  was  removed  to  the  industrial 
school  from  the  home  of  a  boy  cousin,  who  had  enticed  her  away  from  her  rural 
home  because  he  wished  her  near  him  in  the  city.  The  conditions  in  the  girl's 
own  home  were  described  as  fairly  good,  though  the  distance  of  the  farm  from 
any  village  resulted  in  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  good  educational  training  and 
for  recreation.  The  girl  was  one  of  17  children,  having  at  least  7  older  brothers 
and  sisters.  At  the  time  of  the  study  only  three  children,  all  younger  than 
herself,  were  left  at  home  with  the  girl's  parents.  The  family  income  was 
adequate.  The  father  had  at  one  time  been  addicted  to  alcohol,  hut  had  given 
up  this  habit  about  four  years  before  the  time  of  the  girl's  running  away.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  girl's  mother  resented  her  leaving  and  tried  to  induce 
her  to  return  home,  the  uncle  and  aunt  permitted  her  to  remain  with  their  sou. 
(Case  No.  399.) 
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CHILDREN  LIVING  AT  SERVICE  OR  INDEPENDENTLY. 

Even  so  small  a  group  as  three  can  serve  to  suggest  an  important 
problem  in  child  welfare,  namely,  the  safeguarding  of  young  girls 
living  away  from  home  at  domestic  service.  All  three  of  the  children 
included  in  this  study,  who  were  removed  from  the  households  of 
employers,  illustrate  the  dangers  that  may  befall  young  girls  who  are 
away  from  their  natural  guardians.  They  were  two  Avhite  girls  and 
one  colored. 

One  of  the  white  girls  was  14  years  of  age.  She  was  one  of  a  family  of 
six  children  and  had  been  placed  by  her  mother  in  a  private  family  consisting 
of  a  man  and  his  invalid  wife.  Within  two  months  the  mother  became  sus- 
picious that  the  girl  was  having  improper  relations  with  her  employer,  reported 
the  ease  to  a  child-caring  agency,  and,  through  its  interest,  secured  the  commit- 
ment of  the  girl  to  the  industrial  school.     (Case  No.  159.) 

The  other  white  girl  was  of  Italian  parentage  and  had  been  under  foster 
care  since  she  was  6  years  of  age.  Her  own  parents,  during  her  babyhood. 
kept  a  boarding  house  in  New  York  City ;  but  the  father  drank  to  excess,  the 
parents  quarreled,  and  they  decided  to  separate.  They  divided  the  children 
and  their  belongings;  the  mother  went  with  one  of  the  Italian  boarders,  and 
the  father,  with  two  children,  came  to  Delaware.  The  little  girl  of  the  study 
was  only  G  years  old  when  she  had  to  help  keep  house  for  her  father.  It  was 
while  she  was  out  of  doors  washing  clothes  at  a  little  stream  that  a  kind- 
hearted  American  woman  watched  her  and  began  to  take  an  interest  In  her. 
When  the  Iftther  deserted  the  children  soon  afterward  this  woman  took  the 
little  girl  to  live  with  her.  The  other  child  was  placed  in  an  institution. 
Although  the  foster  mother  seems  to  have  taken  a  genuine  interest  In  the  girl, 
the  home  conditions  were  not  all  favorable.  When  she  was  13  years  old  the 
foster  father  died  and  the  family  had  a  financial  strug;?le.  The  child's  teacher 
considered  the  home  conditions  bad,  and  reported  that  the  child  was  "  bright," 
but  was  irregular  in  her  attendance.  The  girl  was  described  as  "  very  fine 
looking."  large,  and  overdeveloped  for  her  age.  When  about  17  years  old  the 
girl  left  her  foster  home  and  began  work  as  a  domestic  servant.  At  first  she 
brought  her  wages  home  to  her  foster  mother,  but  very  shortly  she  showed  dis- 
honest tendencies  and  also  began  staying  out  late  at  night  with  men.  She  was 
charged  with  stealing  both  money  and  clothing  from  her  employer,  and  also 
admitted  that  she  had  been  having  improper  relations  with  men.  She  was  com- 
mitted to  the  industrial  sdiool  for  girls.     (Case  No.  398.) 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  16-year-old  colored  girl,  who  at  13  years  of  age 
began  work  as  a  child's  nurse,  and  from  that  time  had  many  different  pf)8i- 
tions  in  domestic  service.  At  the  time  of  her  commitment  to  an  institution  she 
wai  taken  from  a  disorderly  house  where  she  was  serving  drinks  to  men  and 
women.     (Case  No.  100.) 

Five  children  were  living  independently  in  rooming  or  boarding 
houses  at  the  time  when  they  were  taken  bodily  under  care  by 
agencies.  They  included  a  white  girl  17  years  old,  two  colored  boys 
15  and  16  years  of  age,  respectively,  and  two  colored  girls,  aged, 
resi>ectivel3',   14   and    16  years.     Three   of  these   children   had   no 
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parental  home.    The  other  two  had  left  their  homes  and  were  found 
by  agencies  in  houses  of  a  questionable  character. 

The  one  white  child  of  this  group  was  a  girl  from  Sussex  County.    Enticed 
to  Wilmington  by  promise  of  work,  she  had  left  her  foster  home  in  the  country 
and  had  taken  a  position  as  a  servant  in  a  boarding  house.    When  a  young 
child  she  had  suffered  from  one  or  two  attacks  which  had  been  diagnosed  by  a 
local  doctor  as  epilepsy.     Moreover,   her   high-strung   and   nervous   tempera- 
ment, combined  with  natural  indolence  and  weak  will,  proved  to  be  unequal 
to  the  temptations  of  her  new  envii*onment.    She  left  her  lirst  place  within  a 
few  days,  considering  it  "  too  hard."    She  then  answered  an  advertisement  and 
took  a  position  with  a  private  family.     From  this  house  she  was  discharged 
summarily  because  she  failed  to  return  at  the  appointed  time  from  a  pleasure 
trip.    Her  third  place  of  employment  was  a  boarding  house,  where  she  yielded 
to  the  immoral  advances  of  men  boarders  and  soon  after  went  to  live  with 
one  of  the  men.    In  the  meantime  she  had  stolen  articles  of  clothing  from  her 
employers,  and,  on  charges  of  larceny  and  incorrigibility  she  was  committed 
to  the  girls*  industrial  school.    (Case  No.  139.) 

Both  of  the  colored  boys  of  this  group  had  become  self-supporting  but  lacked 
the  moral  or  mental  caliber  to  resist  the  inclination  to  steal.  One  was  a 
foundling  who  had  lived  all  his  life,  except  a  few  months,  in  institutions. 
The  other  was  the  child  of  an  insane  woman ;  he  was  subsequently  diagnosed 
as  feeble-minded.  The  first  of  the  two  boys,  though  but  15  years  old,  was 
strong  and  large.  The  woman  from  whom  he  rented  a  room  which  he  shared 
with  three  other  colored  boys,  said  she  thought  of  them  all  as  *'  men  "  and  paid 
no  attention  to  tliem.  The  charge  on  which  this  boy  was  apprehended  was  the 
theft  of  six  handkerchiefs,  and  by  action  of  the  juvenile  court  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  a  child-placing  agency  to  be  placed  with  a  private  family 
on  a  farm.  The  second  boy,  besides  being  feeble-minded,  was  the  victim  of 
bad  home  conditions.  After  his  mother  became  mentally  unbalanced  an  un- 
scrupulous colored  woman  bargained  with  her  for  legal  control  of  the  U)y, 
agreeing  to  pay  the  mother  $3.50  a  week.  The  home  of  this  self-appointed 
guardian  consisted  of  one  room,  which  she  shared  with  two  men  and  the  boy. 
Her  record  for  a  period  of  three  years  showed  14  court  charges  for  such  delin- 
quencies as  disorderly  conduct,  laoceny,  selling  Intoxicating  liquors  without  a 
license,  keeping  a  house  of  assignation,  and  breach  of  peace.  On  several  of 
these  charges  she  was  committed  for  short  terms  to  the  workhouse,  and  the 
boy  was  obliged  to  shift  for  himself.  During  this  time  he  was  placed  on  proba- 
tion, having  been  brought  before  the  Juvenile  court  for  stealing  a  watch. 
Since  It  seemed  inadvisable  for  him  to  remain  at  the  boarding  house  where  he 
had  taken  lodging,  the  decision  of  the  court  at  the  next  hearing  of  his  case  was 
to  commit  him  to  the  industrial  school.     (Cases  Nos.  14,  422.) 

Both  the  colored  girls  were  held  In  cases  involving  Immoral  conduct  and 
were  committed  by  the  court  to  an  agency  which  placed  them  In  an  Institution 
outside  the  State.  Both  had  parents  living  but  had  left  their  homes,  one  of  tlie 
girls  having  run  away  from  her  home  In  an  adjoining  State.  One  girl  was 
caught  In  a  raid  of  a  disorderly  house,  the  other  was  held  In  a  case  against  a 
man  who  had  had  Immoral  relations  with  her.     (Cases  Nos.  46,  212.) 

The  problems  involved  in  the  cases  of  these  five  children  were  far 
more  complicated  than  for  those  in  any  of  the  preceding  groups,  and 
suggest  that  constructive  treatment  should  have  been  undertaken  a 
long  time  previous  to  the  period  of  the  study. 
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CHILDREN  TRANSFERRED  FROM  INSTITUTIONS. 

Fourteen  children  had  been  transferred  from  one  institution  to 
another.  Six  were  children  who  had  reached  the  age  limit  of  the 
institution  which  had  been  caring  for  them.  Six  had  been  under 
hospital  care.  Two,  who  had  previously  been  in  institutions  for  de- 
pendent children,  were  committed  to  the  industrial  schools  because 
of  delinquencies. 

Of  the  six  who  had  reached  the  age  limit  of  the  institution  in 
which  they  were  being  cared  for,  three  were  full  orphans  and  the 
other  three  were  neglected  children  whose  parents  were  consid- 
ered unsuitable  guardians.    These  six  were  all  white  boys. 

Of  the  children  who  had  previously  been  under  physical  care  two 
were  infants  born  in  hospitals  and  transferred  as  soon  as  possible  to 
an  institution  for  babies;  in  both  instances  the  mother's  occupation 
interfered  with  her  keeping  the  child.  Another  baby  had  been  born 
of  an  Italian  woman  dying  of  tuberculosis  at  a  sanitarium.  The 
mother  did  not  survive  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
this  baby  was  transferred  to  an  institution  which  cared  for  infants. 
Two  other  children,  one  a  white  boy  aged  4  and  the  other  a  colored 
girl  aged  13,  had  been  under  treatment  at  the  county  hospital.  Both 
had  had  to  be  removed  prior  to  the  period  of  the  study  from  homes 
which  were  very  unfavorable,  but  the  physical  condition  of  the 
children  was  such  that  the  only  available  place  for  them  was  the  alms- 
house, where  they  could  have  the  advantage  of  care  at  the  county  hos- 
pital located  under  the  same  roof.  At  the  time  of  the  study  they  had 
sufficiently  improved  to  be  placed  in  other  institutions.  The  sixth  of 
this  group  was  an  especiallj'  pathetic  case  of  a  little  boy  whose  mother 
was  dead  and  whose  father,  a  laborer  for  a  coal  company,  had  con- 
tracted tuberculosis.  Father  and  child  together  had  been  admitted 
to  a  hospital,  the  father  with  pneumonia  and  the  little  boy  with  a  sore 
ear.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  father  must  go  to  a  sanitarium 
the  child  was  sent  to  an  orphanage. 

The  two  remaining  children,  one  a  boy,  the  other  a  girl,  were  both 
transferred  to  the  in^Tustrial  schools  from  institutions  caring  for 
young  dependent  children.  The  boy  had  run  away  from  the  "  home  *' 
of  which  he  had  previously  been  an  inmate.  The  girl  had  been  the 
victim  of  an  unfortunate  placement  on  the  part  of  the  institution  to 
which  she  was  first  admitted.  When  she  was  14  years  of  age,  it  was 
discovered  that  she  had  been  carnally  abused  by  her  foster  brother, 
and  she  was  recalled  to  the  institution.  Here  she  remained  for  onlv 
a  few  days  while  the  necessary  arrangements  were  being  made  for 
her  commitment  to  the  industrial  school. 
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HOMELESS  CHILDREN. 

The  group  of  six  homeless  children  included  three  foundlings,  who 
were  picked  up  on  doorsteps  and  taken  at  once  under  the  care  of  a 
home  for  infants.  No  clue  was  ever  secured  as  to  their  parentage. 
They  were  all  white  children  and  were  thought  to  be  not  over  2  weeks 
old  when  found. 

Two  of  the  other  homeless  children  were  older  boys,  one  white  and 
one  colored,  who  had  been  picked  up  as  tramps  and  taken  tc  the  alms- 
house.   Of  these  also  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  previous  history. 

The  sixth  child  was  a  runaway  boy  who  had  been  following  a  travel- 
in  T  circus.  Ordinarily  a  runaway  boy  who  came  into  the  care  of  the 
agencies  was  returned  directly  to  the  community  from  which  he 
came.  The  case  of  this  15-year-old  colored  boy,  however,  was  not 
ordinary.  He  was  found  hiding  in  a  freight  car,  carrying  concealed 
weapons.  From  the  general  gossip  of  the  workmen  associated  with 
him  about  the  freight  cars,  it  was  gathered  that  he  was  under  sus- 
picion as  having  been  implicated  in  a  murder.  The  local  authorities 
thought  that  it  was  not  safe  to  have  such  a  boy  at  large.  Moreover, 
he  could  not  be  trusted  to  return  to  the  community  where  his  father 
was  supposed  to  be  living.  He  was,  accordingly,  coumiitted  to  the 
boys'  industrial  school. 


PERSONAL  HISTORIES  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

An  analysis  of  conditions  which  brought  the  chUdren  under  the 
protection  of  agencies  or  institutions  should  include  not  only  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  external  conditions  surrounding  the  children  at  the 
time  they  were  taken  by  agencies  but  also  a  consideration  of  the 
children's  own  personalities. 

Certain  details  regarding  the  children  who  were  selected  as  sub- 
jects for  this  study,  such  as  sex,  color,  legitimacy,  and  nativity,  have 
already  been  discussed.  In  addition  to  these  points,  data  were  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  children, 
and  also  in  regard  to  their  personal  conduct,  school  attendance,  and 
employment  histories. 


PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

Only  three  of  the  Delaware  agencies  included  in  the  study  required 
a  physical  examination  of  children  prior  to  placing  them  in  family 
homes  or  admitting  them  to  institutions.  The  facts  regarding  the 
physical  condition  of  the  children  were,  therefore,  thoroughly  ade- 
quate for  some  and  entirely  lacking  for  others.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  history  of  each  child  for  the  entire  two-year  period  of 
the  study,  some  unfavorable  physical  characteristic  was  recorded  for 
86  children ;  the  other  428  were  in  good  physical  condition,  so  far  as 
Icnown.  The  conditions  are  given  in  Table  XVI  without  regard  to 
the  few  instances  in  which  they  occurred  in  combination,  showing  the 
number  of  children  affected  by  a  given  condition. 


Table  XVI. — Physical  condition  of  children. 


Physical  condition. 


Pbrskal  condition  f^ood,  so  far  as  known 

Tunrculoiis 

Venereal  disease 

EpUepdc  seizures 

Crippled 

Defective  vision 

Defective  bearing 

Detective  speech 

other  poor  pbyidcal  condition 


Total. 

White. 

428 

332 

2 

1 

5 

5 

3 

2 

4 

3 

11 

10 

6 

« 

2 

1 

61 

52 

Negro. 


96 
1 


1 
9 


Under  the  heading  "  other  poor  physical  condition  "  were  included 
children  who  were  reported  as  "  poorly  developed,"  "  undernour- 
ished," or  generally  nm  down  because  of  neglect. 
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MENTALITY. 

Of  107  children  diagnosed  for  mentality,  only  31  were  examined 
and  tested  prior  to  the  time  the  agency  removed  them  from  their  sur- 
roundings. Of  the  remaining  406  children,  21  were  reported  as 
obf iously  defective.  Table  XVII  shows  the  mentality  as  reported 
for  all  cases. 

Table  XVII. — Mentality  of  children. 


Mentality. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total 

513 

403 

110 

Diagnosed: 

Normal 

70 
3 
2 

7 

4 

21 

384 
21 

1 

51 
3 
2 
6 
2 

10 

312 

17 

1 

19 

Below  normal 

Retarded 

Border  line 

7 

Feeble-minded 

2 

Imbecile 

1] 

Undiagnosed: 

Normal  so  far  as  known 

72 

Obviously  defective 

4 

Insane  * 

>  Diagnosed  subsequent  to  period  of  study. 

With  the  exception  of  cases  diagnosed  by  surgeons  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  during  the  course  of  investigations  of 
the  prevalence  of  mental  defect,  there  were  during  the  period  of  this 
study  no  mental  examinations  made  in  Delaware  outside  New  Castle 
County.  Attention  was  being  given  to  certain  classes  of  children, 
especially  in  Wilmington,  and  notable  work  had  been  done  for  sev- 
eral months  by  the  juvenile  court  in  having  mental  tests  applied  to 
children  coming  before  the  court,  but  this  work  had  been  discon- 
tinued/ Also,  during  the  month  of  August,  1916,  a  special  examina-' 
tion  was  made  of  the  inmates  of  the  Ferris  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
by  specialists  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Even  the  more  progressive  agencies,  however,  found  it  impossible 
to  secure  suitable  care  for  feeble-minded  children. 

A  colored  boy  in  his  sixteenth  year  was  brought  to  Wilmington  from  a 
Southern  State  by  his  older  brother,  \\<io  hoped  to  get  employment  for  the  boy 
and  to  take  care  of  him.  The  lad  promptly  exhibited  his  Incompetency.  After 
working  for  one  week  at  an  unskilled  occupation,  he  gave  It  up  and  was 
reported  to  the  juvenile  court  f^  vagrancy.  He  was  examined  and  diagnosed 
a  middle-grade  imbecile.  Lacking  other  possible  solutions  of  his  problem,  the 
juvenile  court  two  months  later  adjudged  him  a  dependent  child  and  committed 
him  to  the  boys'  Industrial  school,  the  older  brother  being  required  to  pay 
something  toward  his  maintenance.     (Case  No.  74.) 

Another  feeble-minded  child  committed  to  the  industrial  school  because  no 
institution  for  mental  defectives  was  available  w^as  a  13-year-old  white  boy. 


f  A  psychological  clinic  Is  now  (1021)  held  in  connection  with  the  Wilmington  JuTeoUe 
Court.    This  clinic  also  gives  free  examinations  to  children  for  social  agencies  of  the  city. 
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who  bad  been  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  his  family  and  to  his  teachers. 
He  was  one  of  10  children,  8  of  whom  had  died  in  infancy.  One  sister,  two 
years  younger  than  the  boy,  had  been  examined  mentally  and  graded  as  "  be- 
tween dullard  and  suspected  psychopathic."  Another  sister  was  reported  as 
•*  very  slow  "  and  of  a  "  nervous  temperament.**  The  father  was  said  to  have 
had  dropsy  fbr  15  years  before  he  died.  Four  of  the  older  children  worked; 
the  members  of  the  family  were  thrifty,  with  sufficient  income  for  needs  and 
for  some  comforts.  They  owned  their  home,  which  was  badly  located  on  the 
edge  of  the  city — near  dumps,  swamps,  and  open  sewage.  The  neighborhood 
was  notorious  as  a  rendezvous  for  mischievous  boys.  The  mother  of  this 
family  was  a  very  strict  disciplinarian,  frequently  administering  the  rod  to  her 
children ;  she  manifestly  failed  to  understand  the  needs  of  the  boy  of  the  study. 
He  was  physically  strong  and  active,  with  fairly  good  features ;  but  by  tempera- 
ment he  was  brutal,  dirty,  and  troublesome.  He  delighted  in  killing  birds  and 
illtreating  animals,  especially  when  he  had  an  opportunity  to  "  show  off  ** 
before  other  children.  His  school-teacher  reported  that  he  was  a  demoralizing 
influence  and  seemed  to  grow  increasingly  irresponsible  In  his  conduct.  At 
recess  he  attacked  smaller  boys,  one  day  injuring  a  child  by  1  lltlug  him  with 
a  sharp  rock.  This  boy — incomprehensible  to  his  family,  a  bad  influence  in 
his  neighborhood,  a  misfit  in  school — was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
probation  officers  for  malicious  mischief,  for  disorderly  conduct,  for  truancy, 
for  wandering  the  streets  at  night,  and  for  larceny  before  it  was  decided  that 
he  must  be  removed  from  his  home  and  placed  where  he  would  not  have  his 
freedom.     (Case  No.  415.) 

One  8-year-old  white  boy,  who  was  subsequently  found  to  be  feeble-minded, 
was  brought  into  the  juvenile  court  on  the  charge  of  **  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  murdef.*'  The  history  of  the  child's  family  indicates  the  handicaps 
with  which  he  was  confronted. 

The  boy*s  father  had  l>een  bom  in  Germany,  had  attended  school  there,  and 
had  served  a  year  In  the  army.  He  contracted  a  severe  stomach  trouble  from 
exposure,  was  operated  on,  and  secured  a  permanent  release  from  the  army. 
He  came  to  America  in  1889  and  boarded  with  a  woman  whose  daughter  he  later 
married.  He  was  considered  an  undesirable  character,  was  accused  of  creating 
disturbances  in  his  neighborhood,  and  of  hoarding  stolen  property  in  his 
dwelling.  Relatives  of  the  family  accused  him  of  being  intemperate  and  of 
violent  disposition,  and  were  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  not  mentally  normal. 
An  agency  which  was  for  a  long  time  interested  in  the  family  investigated  his 
employment  and  found  that  he  was  a  good  worker,  capable  of  earning  high 
wages,  but  constantly  changing  Jobs  because  of  his  own  dissatisfaction  and 
restlessness.  One  company  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  him,  be- 
cause they  found  that  he  was  drinking  and  stirring  up  the  other  men ;  they 
dashed  him  as  an  agitator.  At  one  time  he  was  held  for  threatening  to  kill 
a  man ;  at  another  he  was  a  victim  of  shooting.  Shortly  after  his  child  was 
taken  under  care  he  was  committed  to  the  workhouse. 

The  boy's  mother  was  bom  in  Switzerland  of  German  parents.  Although  she 
had  lived  in  the  United  States  33  years,  she  spoke  and  understood  little  English. 
She  was  deaf  and  was  described  as  "  stolid  and  dull  ** ;  she  had  had  but  two 
years  of  schooling,  which  ended  when  she  was  9  years  old.  After  she  was 
married  her  peculiarities  grew  more  marked.  Fron  the  time  her  first 
child  was  bom  it  was  said  that  she  was  "  somewhat  out  of  her  head.**  Rela- 
tives blamed  the  father  for  the  woman's  mental  condition  and  said  that  it 
was  due  to  his  craelty  that  six  of  the  children  had  died. 

The  one  surviving  child  of  this  couple,  the  little  boy  who  is  the  subject  of 
this  study,  was  descril>ed  as  in  "rags  and  tatters,"  shockheaded,  and  dirty. 
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Prom  a  fresh-air  camp  where  he  was  taken  during  the  summer  by  a  charitable 
society,  came  the  report  that  the  child  was  lazy  and  babyish,  a  bully,  and  that 
his  behavior  with  the  girls  was  not  of  the  best.  Until  he  was  taken  In  hand 
by  an  agency  he  had  not  gone  to  school ;  at  8  years  of  age  he  entered  the  lowest 
grade  and  did  not  succeed' very  well,  though  for  the  few  weeks  remaining  in  this 
term  his  attendance  was  regular.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
term  that  he  got  into  the  difficulty  which  resulted  In  his  removal  from  his  home. 
His  father  had  told  him  and  his  boy  companion,  a  child  9  years  old,  not  to  let 
anyone  come  into  the  yard  and  to  shoot  anyone  who  tried  to  steal  tomatoes  from 
the  garden.  A  man  came  in  and  began  to  pick  the  tomatoes;  the  boys  told  him 
not  to  do  it,  but  he  replied  by  throwing  tomatoes  at  them.  The  youngsters 
then  rushed  into  the  house  and  upstairs,  one  getting  a  revolver  and  the  other  a 
shotgun.  The  gun  went  off  and  fell  out  of  the  second-story  window,  the  l>oy 
who  was  holding  it  falling  out  with  It  The  other  boy  then  made  a  grab  for  his 
friend's  heels  and  fell  out  after  him.  The  result  of  all  this  confusion  was  that 
both  boys  were  taken  into  custody  and  shortly  afterwards  were  placed  in  an 
Institution  for  dependent  children.  There,  the  little  boy  of  the  study  showed 
marked  improvement  in  behavior,  but  he  was  kept  under  observation  and  was 
found  to  be  feeble-minded  and  in  need  of  special  institutional  care.  (Case 
No.  518.) 

Another  feeble-minded  child  who  constituted  an  especially  difficult  problem 
was  a  colored  boy,  born  out  of  wedlock  of  an  obviously  defective  woman  who 
had  been  the  prey  of  numerous  men.  The  boy's  home  was  one  In  which  im- 
morality was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  mother  also  had  been  born  out 
of  wedlock.  The  maternal  uncles  and  aunts  of  the  boy  were  "  all  very  duU,"  as 
were  also  some  of  their  children.  A  brother  of  the  child  of  the  study  had  beaa 
diagnosed  feeble-minded.  The  child  included  In  the  study  had  a^ttended  school 
for  10  years  and  had  learned  nothing.  Physically,  he  was  healthy  and  strong 
with  a  ravenous  appetite.  By  temperament  he  was  very  destructive  and  cruel 
to  children,  beating  them  and  cutting  them.  On  one  occasion  he  was  arrested  for 
throwing  stones.  He  finally  became  so  abusive  at  home  that  the  maternal 
grandmother  feared  he  would  do  her  violence,  and  at  length,  by  taking  oath 
that  he  was  three  years  younger  than  he  really  was,  she  brought  his  age  down 
to  IG  years,  which  made  possible  his  commitment  to  the  boys'  industrial  school. 
(Ca.se  No.  267.) 

Among  the  children  classed  as  obviously  defective  was  a  13-year-old  Italian 
boy,  who  had  been  four  years  in  the  United  States,  and  had  become  such  a 
problem  to  his  neighborhood  that  he  was  eventually  removed  by  one  of  the 
chlld-carlng  agencies  and  placed  on  a  farm.  Subsequent  reports  of  him  were 
at  first  unfavorable,  but  after  a  second  placement  he  seemed  to  improve. 
From  the  time  he  arrived  in  this  country  he  had  shown  peculiarities  which 
made  him  a  trial  to  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  They  could  not  trust 
him  to  play  with  the  other  children  at  recess,  and  also  found  him  troublesome 
and  sullen  in  the  schoolroom.  Sometimes  he  was  silly ;  at  other  times  he  was 
vicious  and  even  dangerous.  He  had  on  one  occasion  stayed  away  from  home 
all  night,  and  he  was  altogether  beyond  the  control  of  his  parents.  This  boy, 
because  of  his  obviously  low  mentality,  was  among  those  reported  to  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau  at  the  time  of  its  inquiry  into  the  prevalence  of  feeble- 
mindedness in  New  Castle  County.  Two  years  later,  however,  when  the  child's 
name  appeared  among  those  who  had  been  removed  from  their  own  homes,  his 
record  showed  that  he  had  had  no  sort  of  mental  examination  or  treatment. 
Fortunately,  he  was  placed  with  a  guardian  who  dealt  with  him  sympathetically 
and  intelligently.     (Case  No.  11.) 
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The  history  of  one  17-year-old  girl  culminated  with  her  admission  to  the 
State  hospital  for  the  insane.  The  precipitating  cause  of  her  mental  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  a  year  spent  In  the  home  of  her  own  father,  a  miserly  man. 
who  refused  to  buy  clothes  for  her,  took  away  the  little  money  which  she  had 
earned,  and  sometimes  kept  her  shut  out  of  the  house  while  he  was  away  late 
at  night.  The  girVs  mother  had  died  when  she  was  but  2  years  old,  and  her 
life  until  she  was  12  had  been  spent  largely  In  Institutions;  but  after  she  was 
12  years  of  age  she  lived  with  different  private  families,  earning  something  for 
her  housework.  For  a  year  l)efore  she  went  to  live  with  her  father  she  stayed 
with  a  relative,  who  reported  that  at  that  time  the  girl  appeared  perfectly 
normal.  Her  father,  however,  after  she  had  come  to  live  with  him,  made  com- 
plaint to  the  juvenile  court  that  she  was  Immoral,  vagrant,  and  thievish.  The 
court  committed  her  to  the  girls*  industrial  school,  where  she  had  been  only  a 
short  time  when  her  mind  showed  marked  aberration.  The  relative  who  had 
been  successful  In  her  guardianship  of  the  girl  was  called  upon  to  take  her  again, 
but  was  entirely  unable  to  control  her.  Whether  more  careful  social  treatment 
could  have  averted  the  ultimate  breakdown  is  problematical,  for  a  teacher 
recorded  of  her:  "No  concentration;  can  not  remember  from  day  to  day.** 
(Case  No.  318.) 

PERSONAL  CONDUCT. 

The  extent  of  delinquency  among  the  children  prior  to  their  re- 
moval by  agencies  is  brought  out  in  Table  XVIII.  Only  250 — less 
than  half — could  be  classed  as  good,  so  far  as  known,  and  among 
these  were  included  all  the  161  children  under  7  years  of  age,  except 
a  5-year-old  white  girl  reported  as  ungovernable  and  a  colored  girl 
of  the  same  age  who  had  been  guilty  of  pilfering.  A  fairer  estimate, 
therefore,  would  be  based  on  the  352  children  7  years  of  age  or  over, 
of  whom  261,  or  74  per  cent,  had  some  record  of  delinquency. 

Court  records  of  delinquency  embraced  three  types  of  offenses: 
Those  against  the  person,  those  against  property,  those  against  pub- 
lic order.  Offenses  against  the  person  included  assault  and  battery, 
violating  the  age  of  consent  law,  assault  with  intent  to  commit  mur- 
der. Offenses  against  property  included  larceny,  breaking  and 
entering,  malicious  mischief,  breaking  windows,  driving  off  auto- 
mobile without  consent  of  owner,  forgery,  arson.  Offenses  against 
public  order  included  all  other  charges,  such  as  incorrigibility,  caus- 
ing false  alarm  of  fire,  running  away,  truancy,  and  others. 

Table  XVIII. — Conduct  of  children  prior  to  removal. 


Children  ofspcri 

fled  ai:cs 

Conduct  of  chUdren  prior  to  removal. 

Total. 

Under  7  ycirs. 

7  years  or  over. 

Total. 

White. 

Ncsro. 
16 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Tot*l 

513 

161 

145 

3.52 

258 

94 

Good .  so  far  w  knoun 

250 

216 

47 

159 

144 

15 

91 

216 

45 

SO 

15S 

20 

11 

Court  roeord  for  disiinQuency 

f^ 

lofortDal  records  of  dcujifnicncy 

2 

1 

1 

2-' 

354»6'*— 21 4 
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All  cases  of  delinquency  in  which  there  were  hearings  before  the 
juvenile  court,  the  Municipal  Court  of  Wilmington,  the  county  courts, 
or  formal  hearings  before  local  magistrates  or  justices  of  the  peace 
were  included  under  "offenses  involving  legal  action."  As  stated 
previously,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court  extended  over  the 
city  of  Wilmington  only.  Cases  of  delinquent  children  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  were  heard  by  the  courts  of  general  sessions  or  by  local 
magistrates. 

Table  XIX  shows  the  number  of  times  the  various  types  of  delin- 
quencies were  reported,  without  regard  to  the  combinations  in  which 
they  occurred. 

Table  XIX. — Delinquencies  of  chUdren, 


Type  of  delinquency. 


Formal  records  of  offenses  involving  (Icjal  action) 

Against  the  person 

A^inst  property 

Against  public  order 

Charge  not  clearly  specified 

Infonnal  records,  child  reportei  - 

Alcoholic 

I  mmoraJ 

Dishonest 

Uncontrollable 

Truant 

Runaway 

otherwise  delinquent 


Total. 

White. 

14 

8 

108 

83 

155 

118 

I 
2 

1 

14 

7 

28 

14 

25 

15 

34 

25 

24 

11 

8 

6 

Negro. 


6 
25 
37 

1 

I 

7 
14 
10 

9 
13 

2 


"  Incorrigibihty,"  a  charge  used  extensively  by  the  juvenile  court, 
produced  the  large  showing  of  offenses  against  public  order.  "  Lar- 
ceny "  was  the  most  frequent  charge  in  cases  of  offense  against  prop- 
erty. No  complete  picture  of  the  social  histories  of  the  children 
can  be  made  by  any  enumeration  of  delinquencies.  The  combinations 
in  which  the  delinquencies  were  reported  and  the  intermixture  of 
bad  environmental  influences  with  inferior  personalities  can  only  be 
suggested  by  specific  instances. 

The  second  son  of  a  poor  Polish  family  was  often  kept  at  home  from  school 
to  care  for  the  younger  children,  of  whom  there  were  six,  while  his  mother 
went  out  to  work.  Through  the  irregular  habits  which  he  undoubtedly  ac- 
quired In  this  way,  he  became  more  and  more  of  a  problem.  The  neighborhood 
In  which  he  livet!  was  the  rendezvous  of  rough  gangs  of  boys.  His  older 
brother  was  taken  before  the  .luvenile  court  twice  for  larceny  and  on  another 
occasion  for  breaking  and  entering.  The  parents  seemed  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  efforts  of  the  probation  officers  in  behalf  of  their  boys,  for  they 
refused  to  cooperate  and  triefl  to  shield  the  boys  in  their  wrongdoing.  During 
a  year  and  a  half  of  probation  the  boy  of  the  study  was  reported  at  various 
times  as  trespassing,  as  stealing  copper  wire,  as  not  attending  school;  then, 
on  the  charge  of  larceny,  he  was  committed  to  the  industrial  school.  He  soon 
escaped,  however,  and  was  never  located.     (Case  No.  376.) 

A  10-year-old  white  boy,  who  came  to  the  attention  of  the  juvenile  court  twice 
for  larceny  and  once  for  malicious  mischief  within  15  months,  was  removed 
from  his  home  and  placed  in  a  neighboring  State  with  a  relative,  who  returned 
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excellent  reports  of  his  behavior.  The  home  from  which  he  was  removed  In- 
dnded  a  father  who  had  been  111  for  several  months,  a  mother  who  was  nervous 
and  excitable,  a  brother  who  had  a  record  of  several  minor  delinquencies,  and 
two  other  brothers — an  environment  which  manifestly  had  reacted  unfavorably 
on  the  boy.     (Case  No.  483.) 

A  15-year-old  colored  boy,  who  was  brought  before  the  Juvenile  court  for 
assault  and  battery  and  again  for  larceny,  and  was  placed  on  probation 
on  both  occasions,  appeared  to  have  a  mania  for  running  away.  During  the  time 
covered  by  this  history  he  was  reported  as  frequently  staying  out  late  at  night, 
sometimes  sleeping  away  from  home.  The  father  complained  that  the  boy  stole, 
was  disobedient,  and  had  a  habit  of  disappearing  from  home,  doing  so  on  one 
occasion  when  the  father  was  to  bring  the  boy  to  court.  The  boy  was  eventually 
committed  to  the  industrial  school,  where  he  promptly  lived  up  to  his  previous 
record  and  escaped.     (Case  Na  213.) 

The  home  of  the  small  son*of  Italian  parents  was  located  in  a  poor  neighbor- 
hood. The  boy  first,  came  before  the  juvenile  court  when  7  years  old  for  throwing 
stones  at  passenger  trains.  He  was  so  young  that  his  offense  was  not  regarded 
very  seriously,  and  he  was  dismissed  without  probation.  Two  years  later  he 
was  again  before  the  court  for  breaking  and  entering.  This  time  he  was  put 
oo  probation.  During  the  next  two  years  he  returned  to  the  court  three  times 
on  different  charges  and  finally  was  committed  to  the  boys'  industrial  school. 
(Case  No.  414.) 

At  15  years  of  age,  a  colored  boy  was  i^aced  with  a  private  family  in  a  rural 
district.  His  own  home  was  in  an  alley  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  city.  His 
father  was  in  constant  trouble,  having  had  to  appear  before  the  municipal  judge 
six  times  within  three  years.  His  mother  went  out  working  by  the  day.  Both 
parents  dranlc  Although  the  home  conditions  were  poor,  the  boy  seemed  mis- 
chievous rather  than  malicious.  He  was  brought  twice  to  the  attention  of  the 
probation  officers,  first  for  annoying  other  children  and  handling  them  violently. 
The  specific  reason  given  for  his  removal  was  a  charge  of  carrying  concealed 
weapons ;  he  had  run  away  with  his  father's  revolver.     (Case  No.  238.) 

SCHOOL  HISTORY. 

Table  XX  indicates  the  school  history  of  the  children.  Only  four 
of  those  under  7  years  of  age,  or  below  the  age  for  compulsory  school 
attendance,  were  in  school  at  the  time  of  their  removal.  In  the  group 
of  those  14  years  of  age  and  over,  or  above  compulsory  school  age. 
87,  or  80  per  cent,  were  still  attending  school.  In  all,  199  were 
reported  as  in  school  at  the  time  they  were  taken  under  care  by  agen- 
cies, and  in  addition,  69  other  children  were  known  to  have  attended 
BchooL  The  records  of  79  children  were  unknown.  The  remaining 
166  children,  of  whom  167  were  under  7  years  of  age,  had  never 
attended. 

Teachers  commented  almost  unanimously  upon  the  fact  that  the 
attendance  records  of  the  children  included  in  the  study  had  been 
among  the  poorest  in  their  classe&  In  order  to  classify  the  cases  by 
regularity  of  attendance,  the  standard  chosen  arbitrarily  as  the 
dividing  line  between  regularity  and  irregularity  was  83  per  cent  of 
the  school  term ;  that  is,  a  child  reported  as  absent  for  one-sixth  or 
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more  of  the  total  number  of  school  days  for  the  year  was  classed  as 
irregular.  This  seemed  a  suflSciently  conservative  grading.  The 
regularity  of  attendance  of  the  199  children  still  in  school  at' the  time 
of  removal  was  as  follows :  Sixty-one  children,  53  white  and  8  colored, 
were  attending  regularly ;  93  children,  68  white  and  25  colored,  were 
attending  irregularly ;  the  attendance  for  36  white  and  9  colored  was 
not  reported.  The  amount  of  irregular  attendance  in  the  group  for 
whom  conditions  were  reported  was  serious. 


Table  XX.- 

—School  histories  of  children  prior  to  removal. 

Total. 

Children  in  school  at  time  of 
removal. 

Children  not  in  school  at  time 
of  removal. 

Chil- 
dren 
not  re- 

Age when  taken  un- 
der agency  care. 
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Attend' 

ing 

reiu- 

lany. 

Attend- 
ing 
irregu- 
larly. 

Rezu- 
larfty 
not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

Attend- 
ed pre- 
viously. 

Never 
attend- 
ed. 

Pre- 
vimis 
attend- 
ance 
not  re- 
ported. 

ported 
as  to 
school 
attend- 
ance at 
time 
of  re- 
moval. 

Total 

513 

iQd 

61 

93 

45 

250 

60 

166 

15 

64 

• 

1             - 

White 

403 

167 

53 

68 

.      36 

209            54 

145            10              37 

Under  7  years... 

145 
173 

85 

4 

128 

25 

1 

43 
9 

1 
60 

7 

2 

25 

9 

141  ! 

141 
4 

7-13  years 

14  years  and  over 

14 
54 

7 
47 

3 

7 

31 

6 

Negro 

110 

42              8 

25             9 

41  1          15 

21              5              27 

' 

Under  7  years... 

16 

16  1 

16 
5 

7-13  years 

14  years  and  over 

54 
40 

30 
12 

5 
3 

19 
6 

6 
3 

8 
17 

2 
13 

1 
4 

16 
11 

Regularity  at  school  might  have  helped  one  13-year-old  girl  who  was  com- 
mitted to  the  girls*  Industrial  school  for  immorality.  During  the  last  term 
before  her  commitment  her  teachers  complained  that  she  was  kept  at  home 
"for  the  slightest  reason."  She  was  the  oldest  girl  in  a  household  of  six 
children.  Her  mother  worked  and  was  away  from. home  much  of  the  time, 
expecting  the  girl  to  keep  the  house  during  her  absence.  Left  to  her  own  de- 
vices all  day,  she  got  into  bad  company  and  finally  ran  away  with  another  girl, 
lour  years  older  than  herself.  They  met  two  men,  accompanied  them  to  another 
town,  and  were  arrested  by  the  police  at  the  railroad  station.  The  younger  girl 
was  returned  to  the  juvenile  court  in  her  own  city,  and  was  committed  to  the 
girls*  Industrial  school.     (Case  No.  504.) 

Irregularity  of  school  attendance  was  in  the  majority  of  instances 
accompanied  by  other  poor  social  history.  Sometimes  the  child  had 
been  guilty  of  delinquencies  which  had  brought  him  before  the  ju- 
venile court. 

An  11-year-old  white  boy,  who  had  begun  school  at  7  years,  had  had  a  poor 
record  for  every  term.  During  the  nine  months  before  he  was  removed  from 
his  home  and  committed  to  the  industrial  school.  In  addition  to  being  warned 
by  the  probation  officer  because  of  truancy,  he  was  before  the  Juvenile  court 
for  stealing  a  bicycle,  stealing  a  rifle,  taking  milk  from  doorsteps,  and  stealing 
an  automobile  watch.    The  conditions  in  thU  boy's  home  were  very  bad.    The 
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family  occupied  four  rooms  oyer  a  stable  in  an  alley  beside  a  brewery.  The 
father  was  very  irregular  at  his  work,  and  the  family  income  was  so  inade- 
quate that  the  household  was  under  the  observation  of  a  charitable  agency. 
(Case  No.  253.) 

Sometimes  maladjustments  in  the  homes  of  foreign-bom  parents 
seemed  to  accomit  for  the  children's  delinquencies  and  irregular  at- 
tendance at  school. 

One  13-year-old  boy  of  Italian  parents  who  could  speak  almost  no  English  was 
four  times  before  the  Juvenile  court  during  one  year — for  truancy,  for  disorderly 
conduct,  for  larceny,  and  again  for  persistent  truancy.  It  was  finally  decided 
to  try  this  boy  in  a  new  environment,  and  he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the 
court  and  placed  on  a  farm.     (Case  No.  344.) 

Lack  of  parental  supervision  was  in  some  instances  the  primary 

cause  for  the  child's  irregularity  at  school. 

One  11-year-old  white  boy,  whose  attendance  record  was  exceedingly  poor, 
though  he  lived  in  the  city  where  schools  were  easily  accessible,  came  from  a 
home  which  the  father  had  deserted.  The  mother,  in  order  to  keep  her  five 
diildren  with  her,  went  into  a  metal  factory  to  work,  intrusting  the  house- 
keeping to  the  oldest  child,  a  12-year-old  girl  who  had  of  necessity  to  sttiy 
home  from  school  to  care  for  the  younger  children.  The  boy  of  the  study  went 
practically  undisciplined.  Eventually  his  mother  was  constrained  to  report 
Wm  to  the  juvenile  court,  and  on  the  charge  of  having  stolen  money  from  his 
mother  and  having  refused  to  go  to  school  he  was  committed  to  the  boys'  indus- 
trial school.     (Case  No.  270.) 

Sometimes  irregularity  of  attendance  seemed  to  be  tied  up  with 
the  child's  mental  defect 

A  10-year-old  colored  boy  whose  father  was  dead  was  a  constant  source  of 
trouble  to  his  mother,  who  had  to  go  out  to  work  by  the  day.  Both  his  mother 
and  his  teacher  punished  him  because  he  would  not  go  to  school,  but  punishment 
•*  made  no  Impression  on  him."  He  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  proba- 
tion officers  because  of  his  absence  from  schooi  and  was  at  first  dealt  with  In- 
formally ;  but  while  under  observation,  he  stole  a  pocketbook,  for  which  delin- 
quency he  was  taken  before  the  juvenile  court  judge  and  was  committed  to  the 
Industrial  school.  After  his  admission  to  the  institution  he  was  given  a  mental 
examination  and  was  diagnosed  as  a  middle-grade  imbecile.    (Case  No.  257.) 

An  inquiry  regarding  school  progress  showed  that  the  few  scatter- 
ing individuals  who  reached  the  higher  grades  took  more  than  the 
regular  amount  of  time  to  accomplish  it  Only  five  children  were 
reported  as  having  reached  high  school  grades.  These  were  all  from 
the  "  delinquent "  groups.  Among  the  dependent  and  neglected  chil- 
<lren,  the  highest  grade  attained  was  the  eighth.  Only  two  children 
were  reported  as  having  progressed  so  far. 

EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY. 

Of  the  125  children  who  were  14  years  of  age  or  over,  78  were 
known  to  have  been  gainfully  employed  at  some  time  prior  to  their 
being  taken  under  care  by  agencies;  30  had  not  been  gainfully  en>- 
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ployed;  and  for  17  the  facts  were  not  reported.  (See  Table  XXI.) 
A  special  analysis  of  the  30  children  who  had  never  been  gainfully- 
employed  showed  that  22  were  still  attending  school,  6  were  in  foster 
homes  assisting  their  guardians  without  remimeration,  1  was  phys- 
ically unfit  for  work,  and  1  girl,  living  in  her  parental  home,  was 
giving  part  time  to  the  care  of  a  friend's  baby. 

In  addition  to  the  78  children  14  years  of  age  and  over  who  had 
employment  histories,  22  children  under  14  years  of  age  had  had  some 
gainful  employment  prior  to  the  time  they  were  taken  under  care  by 
agencies.  The  group  includes  5  children  employed  on  farms,  3  of 
them  being  little  berry  pickers  under  8  years  of  age;  3  errand  boys; 
6  boys  helping  in  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishments;  7 
children  engaged  in  various  forms  of  domestic  service;  and  1  child  of 
whom  it  was  vaguely  reported  that  he  had  been  earning  money.  To 
what  extent  these  children  were  violating  the  child-labor  laws  is  dif- 
ficult to  say.  Delaware  laws  did  not  regulate  employment  in  agricul- 
ture or  domestic  service.  The  4  boys  who  had  worked  for  mercantile 
establishments,  also  1  boy  who  did  errands  for  a  grocery  store,  and  1 
girl  who  at  13  years  was  a  waitress  in  a  public  eating  house  appear 
to  have  been  working  illegally. 

Table  XXI. — Employment  histories  of  children  prior  to  removal. 


Age  of  child  at  time  of  removal. 


Total. 
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children. 


513 
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Children 
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403 


Under  14  years... 
14  years  and  over. 


318 
85 
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Under  14  years... 
14  years  and  over. 


70 
40 


68 


13 
55 


32 


0 
23 


fully  em- 
ployed. 


393 


Children 
not  re- 
ported 
as  to 

employ* 
ment. 


20 


328 


304 
24 


1 


65 


13 


59 
6 


2 
11 


Allowing  for  possible  conditions  among  the  20  children  whose 
work  history  was  not  reported,  there  were  fewer  absolute  idlers  than 
might  be  expected  in  a  study  of  dependent  children.  Figures  do  not 
tell  the  actual  facts,  however,  as  to  unfavorable  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  employment  of  the  children.  Records  were  too  broken  to  per- 
mit of  any  tabulation  of  the  regularity  of  employment,  the  length  of 
time  employed,  or  the  character  of  the  work.  Among  78  children 
who  were  reported  as  at  work  at  the  time  of  their  being  taken  under 
care,  30  were  engaged  in  occupations  connected  with  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries.  The  next  largest  group  comprised  21 
children  employed  in  domestic  service,  2  of  whom  were  boys,  both 
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colored.    The  only  colored  girls  for  whom  employment  was  reported 
were  8  who  were  in  this  group. 

The  actual  histories  of  some  of  the  children  reveal  the  greatest 
irregularity  of  employment,  a  haphazard  choice  of  occupations,  and 
frequent  changes. 

A  16-year-old  Italian  lad,  who  had  never  fitted  Into  the  school  regime,  seemed 
to  be  unsuccessful,  also,  in  his  employment  record.  The  positions  which  he  is 
reported  as  having  held  were  driving  an  ice  wagon  from  4  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  and 
working  In  a  factory  at  night.  While  Just  beyond  the  age  when  his  worlcing 
hours  could  be  regulated,  the  jobs  which  he  found  for  himself  were  obviously 
unsuitable.  From  the  time  he  was  13  until  he  was  committed  to  the  boys* 
Industrial  school,  at  16  years  and  9  months,  he  had  been  before  the  Juvenile 
court  on  seven  different  charges,  including  larceny,  assault  and  battery,  dis- 
orderly conduct,  and  trespassing.  Although  his  parents  were  reported  as  taking 
a  "  good  attitude  "  toward  the  boy,  his  home  was  in  one  of  the  most  wretched 
parts  of  the  city,  and  the  dwelling  was  described  as  dirty  and  insanitary. 
(Case  No.  173.) 

A  boy  who  left  school  at  14  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Juvenile  court  about  a 
year  later  on  a  charge  of  larceny  in  which  several  other  boys  were  Involved. 
The  Juvenile  court  became  interested  In  the  boy's  work  record  and  saw  to  it 
that  he  was  always  employed.  Innately  lazy,  he  was  satisfactory  at  no  occupa- 
tion. Within  three  months  he  was  reported  as  having  had  10  different  posi- 
tions. He  was  then  sent  out  on  a  farm,  ran  away  the  following  day,  was 
caught,  and  was  eventually  committed  to  the  boys*  industrial  school.  Eight 
months  later  he  escaped. 

What  was  wrong?  A  physical  examination  showed  that  his  nose  and  throat 
were  in  bad  condition ;  his  tonsils  were  enlarged  and  diseased ;  and  his  left  nasal 
passage  was  obstructed.  His  mentality  was  classed  as  "low-grade  normal.** 
Possibly  an  examination  and  treatment  when  he  was  a  much  younger  child 
would  have  removed  the  irritating  conditions  which  seem  to  have  resulted  In 
his  becoming  a  social  problem.  Probably  vocational  or  technical  training  would 
have  stimulated  in  him  some  interest  in  a  settled  trade.     (Case  No.  237.) 

Another  case  of  unsatisfactory  employment,  very  similar  to  the  last,  was  that 
of  a  boy  who  went  to  work  the  summer  before  he  was  14  years  old.  In  three 
months  he  had  tried  six  different  positions — all  Involving  unskilled  work,  such 
as  cutting  grass,  assisting  in  a  bakery,  and  working  in  a  coal  yard.  His  In- 
ability to  hold  a  Job  coupled  with  his  vagrant  habits  led  to  his  speedy  commit- 
ment to  the  industrial  school.  His  mother  stated  that  he  was  always  nervous 
and  "contrary**  and  absent-minded.  Mentally,  he  was  diagnosed  as  normal. 
Physically,  he  was  reported  in  good  condition  except  for  adenoids.     (Case  No. 

28a) 


AGENCY  TREATMENT. 


REASONS  FOR  REMOVAL. 

The  discussion  of  conditions  surrounding  the  children  of  this 
study  at  the  time  they  were  taken  under  care  by  agencies,  also  the 
consideration  of  the  histories  of  the  children,  have  revealed  social 
abnormalities  in  household  groups  and  defects  in  personal  character, 
many  of  which  were  undoubtedly  fimdamental  causes  of  the  chil- 
dren's dependency.  In  analyzing  case  histories  for  reasons  why 
agencies  removed  the  children  from  their  previous  environment  it 
was  found,  however,  that  the  immediate  reason  for  the  agency's 
action  frequently  obscured  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  difficulty. 
Nevertheless,  the  immediate  reasons  for  agency  care  are  of  interest 
in  some  instances  as  showing  the  imperfect  functioning  of  family 
groups  and  in  others  as  pointing  to  the  failure  of  agencies  to  alle- 
viate the  home  difficulties. 

The  specific  statements  given  as  reasons  for  removing  children 
from  their  environment  were  so  varied  that  analysis  was  difficult; 
but  in  Table  XXII  they  have  been  grouped  under  fairly  comprehen- 
sive headings.  In  229  cases  the  child  himself  was  charged  as  being 
delinquent,  defective,  or  homeless.  In  114  instances  delinquencies 
were  charged  against  one  or  both  parents  or  heads  of  household 
groups.  In  33  cases  the  agency  took  the  child  under  care  because  one 
or  both  parents  or  guardians  were  dead.  The  parents  or  guardians 
of  120  children  were  reported  as  being  unable  to  continue  care.  For 
16  children  the  home  was  declared  generally  unfit.  For  1  no  definite 
reason  was  reported. 

Table  XXII. — Reasons  for  removal,  by  types  of  environment. 
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One  or  both  foster  parents  unable  to 
care  for  child 

1 

10 

1 
1 

10 

17 
5 

9 

9 
5 

1 
8 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

Home  unfit •.....•..•....•.•.... 

7 

1 

7 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

2 

1 

NotreDorted - 
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The  child's  delinquency. 

In  the  case  of  221  children  the  immediate  reason  for  removing 
the  child  from  his  environment  was  given  as  the  child's  delinquency. 
The  several  elements  contributing  toward  the  delinquency  were 
obscured.  For  example,  a  14-year-old  boy  committed  to  the  boys' 
industrial  school  for  delinquency,  came  from  a  family  which  had  for 
many  years  been  subjects  of  outdoor  poor  relief.  The  father  drank, 
"  could  not  keep  a  job,"  and  eventually  deserted.  The  mother  was  a 
confirmed  beggar.  At  one  time  she  attempted  to  poison  herself. 
Two  sisters  and  a  brother  had  had  periods  of  institutional  care.  Two 
children,  including  the  boy  of  the  study,  had  organic  physical  de- 
fects, stigmata  of  their  degenerate  heredity.  Although  several  local 
agencies  attempted  correctional  treatment,  the  family  never  rose 
above  the  lowest  social  level  and  seemed  several  times  on  the  verge 
of  disintegrating.  Such  an  environment  was  undoubtedly  favorable 
to  delinquency. 

The  delinquency  of  a  child  could  in  some  instances  be  traced  to  the 
deliberate  instigation  of  the  mother,  as  in  the  case  of  an  11-year-old 
son  of  foreign-bom  parents,  who,  on  a  second  charge  of  larceny,  was 
committed  to  the  boys'  industrial  school.  His  exact  offense  was  that 
he  had  taken  from  the  railroad  a  quantity  of  coal  valued  at  50  cents. 
In  the  course  of  investigating  his  home  surroundings,  the  probation 
officers  discovered  that  his  mother  was  teaching  the  boy  to  steal,  and 
they  felt  that  it  was  imperative  to  remove  him  from  his  environment. 
While  the  reason  for  this  child's  removal  was  delinquency,  the  rea- 
son for  the  delinquency  was  his  environment. 

Often  the  charge  of  delinquency  concealed  the  fact  that  the  child 
was  defective  physically  or  mentally. 

Such  was  the  case  of  a  13-year-old  white  boy  who  was  adjudged  delinquent 
on  a  charge  of  malicious  mischief  and  was  placed  on  a  farm.  His  history  read : 
At  6  years  of  age,  "  very  weak,  has  a  bad  cough  " ;  at  7  years,  "  frail  in  body  " ; 
at  9  years,  "  poorly  nourished,  stunted  mentally  " ;  at  11  years,  "  does  not  seem 
to  possess  normal  mentality  " ;  at  13  years,  "  not  normal,  unsatisfactory  conduct, 
taken  before  the  Juvenile  court  and  placed  with  a  farmer.'*  Three  times  he  ran 
away  from  fainilies  with  whom  he  had  been  placed.  He  was  then  committed 
to  the  industrial  school.     (Case  No.  232.) 

Another  white  boy,  almost  10  years  of  age,  examined  Just  before  his  juvenile 
court  hearing,  was  diagnosed  as  a  middle-grade  imbecile  and  was  recommended 
for  institutional  treatment.  As  no  institution  for  feeble-minded  children  was 
available,  the  decision  at  tlie  hearing  was  commitment  to  the  industrial  sdiool, 
an  institution  Intended  primarily  for  delinquents.  The  reason  for  removing  him 
from  his  home  was  given  as  delinquency,  the  charge  being  malicious  mischief 
on  railroad  property.     (Case  No.  147.) 
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Delinquency  of  parent  or  guardian. 

Children  removed  from  their  surrouncjings  because  of  delinquen- 
cies of  parents  or  guardians  numbered  114.  The  cases  were  distrib- 
uted as  follows  : 


Both  parents  deUnquent 25 

Father   delinquent 32 

Mother   deUnquent 45 


Both  foster  parents  delinquent 7 

Foster  father  delinquent 1 

Foster  mother  delinquent 4 


The  delinquencies  included  in  this  group  were,  specifically,  in- 
stances of  neglect,  desertion,  separation,  immorality,  cruelty,  alco- 
holism, absence  from  home  in  penal  servitude,  and  deliberate  unwill- 
ingness to  care  for  the  children. 

One  of  the  saddest  histories  secured  was  that  of  a  little  girl  whose  parents 
were  syphilitic.  Her  father,  who  as  a  boy  had  been  placed  by  an  agency  In  the 
lower  part  of  Delaware,  had  married  a  young  woman  from  the  neighborhood  of 
his  foster  home.  They  had  10  children ;  7  were  stillborn,  I  lived  a  few  hours, 
a  girl  and  a  boy  survived.  The  mother  had  contracted  syphilis  from  the  father 
and  later  died  In  a  sanatorium  for  tuberculous  patients.  The  father  drank, 
gambled,  and  neglected  his  children  shamefully.  A  maternal  aunt  took  the 
children  to  her  home;  but  the  girl  had  syphilis  and  required  so  much  care  that 
the  aunt  neglected  her  and  gladly  relinquished  her  to  authorities,  who  placed 
her  in  the  county  almshouse.  After  about  six  months  other  relatives  took  the 
child  from  the  almshouse  and  finally  gave  her  to  a  neighbor,  in  whose  home  she 
remained  until  she  died.    (Case  No.  152.) 

Three  of  a  family  of  five  white  children  were  removed  from  the  home  of  their 
maternal  aunt,  where  they  had  been  deserted  by  an  immoral  mother.  At  the 
time  of  their  father*s  death  the  mother  persuaded  her  sister  to  start  a  boarding 
house.  The  two  women  ran  the  house  together  and  kept  all  the  children  for 
about  six  months,  when  the  house  was  raided  because  of  the  mother's  behavior. 
The  mother  then  took  all  the  children  and  went  to  other  relatives,  who  shortly 
found  the  group  too  great  a  burden  and  refused  to  keep  them.  The  mother  next 
returned  to  the  sister,  with  whom  she  had  previously  tried  to  live.  Once  more 
they  undertook  to  run  a  boarding  house.  During  this  time  the  mother  gave 
birth  to  a  chUd  out  of  wedlock.  The  mother's  behavior  was  again  such  that 
the  aunt  remonstrated,  and  the  mother  again  departed.  Shortly  after  birth  the 
baby  had  been  relinquished  to  a  woman  of  the  neighborhood,  but  the  aunt 
sheltered  the  other  children  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  mother's  departure. 
EventuaUy  she  appealed  to  an  agency  for  help,  and  three  of  the  chUdren  were 
placed  in  foster  homes.    (Cases  Nos.  274,  275^  276.) 

Three  white  children  aged  7,  8,  and  10  years,  were  taken  from  their  parental 
home  when  their  parents  were  sent  to  the  workhouse,  for  neglect.  The  parents 
had  rented  two  rooms  in  an  upper  story  of  a  dweliing  in  a  poor  city  neighbor- 
hood ;  but  they  had  lived  there  only  one  week  when  the  landlady  reported 
that  both  the  man  and  his  wife  had  been  intoxicated  and  had  driven  the  chil- 
dren out  of  the  house.  The  parents  were  prosecuted  in  the  city  court  and 
were  sentenced  to  the  workhouse,  while  the  children  were  given  into  the  care 
of  an  agency  to  be  placed  in  an  institution.  The  parents  were  ordered  to  pay 
maintenance  for  the  children.     (Cases  Nos.  348,  349,  350.) 
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Death  of  parent  or  guardian. 

The  33  instances  in  whiqh  the  fact  that  one  or  both  parents  or  other 
guardians  were  dead  constituted  the  reason  for  agency  treatment  were 
distributed  as  follows : 


Both  parents  dead 4 

Father  dead 9 


Mother  dead 19 

Foster  mother  dead 1 


The  difficulties  met  with  by  widowers  in  their  efforts  to  keep  their 
homes  together  and  care  for  a  family  of  young  children  are  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  cases. 

Three  little  girls  and  their  small  brother  were  admitted  to  an  institution 
after  their  mother  had  committed  suicide  by  taking  poison.  She  was  38  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death  and  In  13  years  had  given  birth  to  eight  children, 
three  of  whom  had  died  In  infancy.  The  oldest  child  was  a  cripple,  but  was 
capable  of  partial  self-support.  The  father's  wages  were  reported  as  $2.15  per 
day.  The  school  reported  that  the  home  conditions  had  been  good,  however, 
showing  that  the  mother  must  have  worked  hard  to  keep  up  the  home.  After 
her  death  two  of  the  father's  sisters  attempted  to  help  him  keep  house,  but 
soon  found  that  they  could  not  continue.  The  father  was  unable  to  afford  a 
good  housekeeper  and  finally  solved  his  problem  by  placing  the  four  younger 
children  In  an  institution,  keeping  only  the  crippled  boy  at  home.  (Cases  Nos. 
95,  96,  97,  98.) 

One  little  white  boy  was  only  2i  months  old  when  the  mother  died  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Within  22  months  she  had  given  birth  to  three  chil- 
dren and  had  been  entirely  unequal  to  the  care  of  them.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  the  maternal  grandmother  undertook  the  care  of  the  babies;  but  the 
father  was  not  satisfied  with  this  arrangement  and  secured  the  admission  of 
the  youngest  to  an  institution.  The  child  was  suffering  from  malnutrition  when 
admitted  and  died  four  months  later.    ( Cases  No.  527. ) 

Inability  of  parents  or  guardians  to  care  for  the  children. 

The  120  cases  of  inability  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  guardians 
to  care  for  the  children  included  the  following  groups : 


Parents  unable 8 

Father  unable 7 

Mother  unable 83 


Foster  parents  unable 10 

Foster  father  unable 2 

Foster  mother  unable 10 


The  situations  existing  in  the  above  cases  involved  sickness,  poverty, 
inefficiency  due  to  mental  defect  or  ignorance,  and  absence  from  home 
during  the  day.  The  large  number  of  instances  in  which  the  mother's 
inability  was  the  precipitating  cause  of  removal,  included  30  where 
the  mother  was  sick  and  35  where  the  mother  had  to  be  away  at 
work. 

A  3-year-old  boy  came  under  agency  care  because  of  the  mental  incapacity 
of  the  mother  and  neglect  by  the  father.  He  was  the  third  child  of  a  woman 
who  was  not  only  In  bad  physical  condition  but  was  also  obviously  defective. 
In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  surrounding  this  child  from  his  birth 
be  was  described  as  a  plump,  healthy-looking  youngster.  At  1  year  of  age  he 
had  taken  a  prize  at  a  baby  show.  The  boy*s  mother,  though  reported  as  a 
hard-working  woman,  was  too  defective  to  give  her  children  proper  care,  and 
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she  left  her  lodgings  in  such  a  filthy  condition  that  she  was  reported  to  the 
board  of  health.  It  was  stated  that  she  lost  both  her  first  children  through 
gross  neglect.  The  father  said  that  he  had  more  than  once  been  called  from 
his  work  by  his  wife  because  she  thought  that  the  babies  were  dead,  and  he 
had  rushed  home  to  find  them  in  complete  stupor  from  an  overdose  of  narcotics. 
Besides  being  below  normal  in  intelligence,  she  was  afflicted  with  kidney  trouble 
and  was  so  lacking  in  physical  control  that  she  was  obnoxious  wherever  she 
lived.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  father  assumed  almost  no  responsibility 
toward  his  family  and  that  the  mother  had  to  work  constantly  to  support 
herself  and  the  children.  The  family  never  had  more  than  one  room  and  was 
constantly  moving.  When  the  little  boy  was  about  3  years  old  his  father  took 
him  from  the  mother  and  placed  him  with  the  paternal  grandmother,  an  elderly 
woman  descrit)ed  as  "frail,  nervous,  absent-minded,  and  incapable  of  caring 
for  the  boy."  A  charitable  society  which  had  for  some  time  been  watching  the 
family  soon  arranged  for  the  child's  admission  to  an  institution.  (Case  No. 
819.) 

The  paternal  grandparents  of  four  children  undertook  to  care  for  them  when 
their  father  was  committed  to  the  workhouse  for  nonsupport.  Their  mother 
had  been  obliged  to  go  to  work  and  was  not  free  to  look  after  them.  Although 
the  grandparents  had  a  fairly  comfortable  home,  were  of  good  reputation,  and 
had  sufficient  income  to  provide  for  the  children,  the  children  had  had  so  little 
training  that  the  grandparents  were  utterly  unequal  to  the  task  of  con- 
trolling them,  and  after  attempting  for  three  months  to  manage  them,  became 
discouraged.  The  children's  mother  then  requested  their  admission  to  an  in- 
stitution, agreeing  to  pay  for  their  maintenance,  and  three  of  the  children  were 
taken,  the  oldest,  a  boy  of  14  years,  remaining  with  the  grandparents.  The 
youngest  of  the  children,  a  little  girl  aged  5,  was  regarded  by  the  grandparents 
and  other  relatives  as  ungovernable.  She  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  youngest  children  in  the  study  who  had  a  record  of  delinquent  conduct. 
An  8-year-old  boy,  who  succeeded  in  making  a  good  impression  on  the  friendly 
visitor — for  it  was  stated  in  the  agency  record  that  he  was  "  nice  looking  and 
polite  •* — was  almost  equally  hard  for  his  grandmother  to  control.  A  10-year-old 
girl  was  said  to  be  "sexually  precocious."  The  14-year-old  boy,  who  was  re- 
tained when  the  other  children  were  placed  in  the  institution,  had  a  juvenile- 
court  charge  against  him  of  "assault  and  battery." 

That  the  children  were  delinquent  is  not  surprising  when  their  family  history 
Is  known.  All  through  their  lives  their  home  life  had  been  in  a  turmoil 
because  of  the  Intermittent  relationship  of  the  parenta  The  father  was  a 
heavy  drinker  and  cruel  to  his  wife ;  he  had  been  before  a  court  10  times  for 
breach  of  peace,  wife  beating,  nonsupport,  drunkenness,  and  threatening  bodily 
barm.  A  sister  of  the  mother,  however,  testified  that  the  man  was  not  wholly 
to  blame  for  the  trouble.  Tie  had  been  enraged  by  the  fact  that  the  mother 
had  entertained  men  during  his  absence.  On  one  occasion  he  attempted  to 
commit  suicide  by  aitting  his  throat.  He  was  at  length  committed  to  the 
workhouse  for  six  months.  While  he  was  serving  his  sentence  the  mother 
secured  a  divorce  from  him;  but  upon  his  release  she  changed  her  mind  and 
decided  to  try  him  again.  Three  months  later  the  father  was  again  com- 
mitted to  the  workhouse  on  the  same  charge— nonsupport — and  during  this 
period  the  divorce  was  confirmed.    (Cases  Nos.  70,  71,  72.) 

Reasons  for  removal,  by  type  of  home. 

Interest  also  attaches  to  a  distribution  of  the  reasons  for  removing 
the  children  according  to  the  various  types  of  home  or  other  environ- 
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ment  from  which  they  were  taken.  Of  389  children  removed  from 
their  parental  homes,  175,  or  45  per  cent,  were  removed  because  of 
the  delinquency  of  the  child  himself ;  90  because  of  the  delinquency 
of  one  or  both  parents;  91  because  of  the  inability  of  one  or  both 
parents  to  continue  care  of  the  child ;  24  because  of  the  death  of  one 
or  both  of  the  parents:  7  because  the  home  was  unfit;  1  because  the 
child  himself  was  mentally  defective;  and  in  1  case  the  reason  was 
not  reported. 

Of  96  children  removed  from  other  than  parental  homes,  36  were 
removed  because  of  their  delinquency ;  9  because  of  the  delinquency 
of  their  parents ;  12  because  of  the  delinquency  of  the  foster  parents ; 
22  because  the  foster  parents  were  unable  to  care  for  them;  and  3 
because  their  own  parents  were  unable  to  provide;  7  because  the 
home  was  unfit;  and  2  because  the  children  were  mentally  defective. 

Of  28  other  children  taken  under  care,  14  were  taken  from  insti- 
tutions, the  continued  agency  care  meaning  simply  a  transfer  to 
another  institution.  Two  of  these  children  had  been  delinquent ; 
the  others  had  originally  come  from  unfavorable  conditions  which 
were  still  operative  in  keeping  the  child  away  from  the  family  group. 
Six  children  were  homeless,  3  of  them  being  foundlings.  Three 
children  had  been  living  at  service  with  employers  and  5  inde- 
pendently in  boarding  houses;  of  these,  7  were  removed  because  they 
were  delinquent  and  1  because  the  home  was  unfit. 

INSTITUTIONAL  CARE. 

Despite  the  fact  that  home-finding  agencies  of  other  States  have 
placed  out  large  numbers  of  dependent  children  in  Delaware, 
the  results  of  this  study  showed  that  institutional  care  was  used  by 
Delaware  agencies  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  placing  in  family 
homes.  Of  all  the  children  included  in  the  study,  425,  or  83  per  cent, 
were,  upon  removal  from  their  surroundings,  placed  in  institutions, 
and  only  88  w^re  placed  in  private  families.  (See  Table  XXIII.) 
Subsequently,  during  the  period  of  the  investigation,  19  institutional 
chiLlren  were  placed  out;  but  counterbalancing  this  n  .mber,  16 
children,  first  j)laced  out,  were  later  admitted  to  institutions. 

The  types  of  institutions  to  which  the  children  were  sent  were 
the  two  industrial  schools,  the  homes  for  dependent  children,  the 
almshouses,  and  a  fourth  group  comprised  of  other  disciplinary  in- 
stitutions— with  one  exception  outside  the  State.  A  majority  of  the 
children  in  this  last  group  were  delinquent  colored  girls  for  whom 
no  institution  existed  in  Delaware.** 

•  The  InduFtrial  School  for  Colored  Girls  has  been  incorporated  recently  to  provide  a 
home  for  and  to  train  morally  and  Industrially  about  15  girls  under  18  years  of  age. 
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Table  XXIII. — First  dispo9iiion  of  children  after  removal  by  agencies. 


Claas(rfcase. 


Total. 


While. 


Le^al  commitTnont: 

Dependent 

Necleeted 

Dttinquent 

InJtamiAl  commltinont: 

Dependent 

Neuected 

BeEnquent 


Nc^o. 


L^al  commitment: 

Dependent 

Ncsdected 

Definqoent 

Informal  commitment: 

Dependent 

N^lected 

Delinquent 


Total 
chil- 
dren. 


513 


403 


Children  placed  under  institutional  care. 


Total. 


Total. 


425 


333 


41 

21 

156 

17« 
9 


17 

20 

121 

166 
9 


110 


92 


9 
11 
54 

21 

2 

13 


6 
11 
41 

21 

2 

12 


Bojrs. 


228 


Girls. 


197 


182        151 


10 
4 

70 

95 
3 


Industrial  sdiools. 


Total. 


136 


103 


7 
16 
51 

71 
6 


4 

1 

98 


46 


5 

3 

20 

8 
1 


46 


33 


8 
12 

13 

1 

12 


6 

"28" 


Boys. 


82 


49 


40 


33 


5 

28" 


Girls. 


54 


54 


4 

1 
49 


Homos  for  depend- 
ent  children. 


Total. 


225 


Boys. 


129 


204 


118 


13 
14 
10 

159 
8 


10 

4 

10 

91 
3 


21 


11 


10 
1 

8 
o 


3 
1 

6 

1 


Girls. 


06 


3 
10 


68 
5 


10 


2 
1 


1                                             -.        . 

Children  placed  under  institutional  care. 

Children  place 

^     «v«a^ 

Class  of  case. 

Almshouses. 

Other  institutions. 

><]  out. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

22 

6 

16 

42 

11 

31 

88 

61 

27 

.*..  .  ,_      '             ' 

White 

13 

4 

9            13 

11 

2 

70 

47 

23 

1 

Legal  commitment: 
Dependent 

24 

1 

35 

10 

10 

1 
31 

5 

14 

Nejslerted 

5 

5 

< 

Delinauent 

13 

11 

2 

4 

Infonnal  commitment: 
Dependent 

7 
1 

4 

3 

5 

Neglected 

1 

Pelinqneht. . .  ^ . .  ^  ^ . 

1 

' 

Keero 

9 

2 

7            29 

•••••••• 

29 

18 

14 

4 

Legal  commitment: 
Dependent 

4 

3 

1 

Necloeted 

i 

12 
4 

1 
12 

4 

DeOnquent 

•  '13 

10 

Inliannal  comnaitment: 
Denendent 

9 

2 

7 

Ncjdected 

Delinquent 

12 

12 

1 

1 

Industrial  schools. 

Table  XXIII  shows  136,  or  27  per  cent  of  all,  as  taken  under  the 
custody  of  the  industrial  schools.  Sixteen  children  first  taken  under 
care  by  other  agencies  were  subsequently  committed,  making  a  total 
of  162  children  received  at  these  institutions  during  the  two-year 
period  under  consideration.     All  the  colored  children  committed 
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were,  perforce,  boys,  since  the  girls'  industrial  school  received  only 
white  children. 

Delaware  permitted  commitment  to  the  industrial  schools  of  chil- 
dren adjudged  dependent  or  neglected.*  During  the  period  studied 
15  children — 12  adjudged  dependent  and  3  adjudged  neglected — ^had 
been  committed.  Five  of  these,  however,  had  first  been  disposed  of 
in  other  ways.  One  of  them  was  a  9-year-old  boy,  who  had  to  be  re- 
moved from  a  colored  orphanage  five  months  after  he  had  been  placed 
there  because  of  neglect.  Delinquencies  which  might  have  given 
ground  for  commitment  were  not  reported;  but  doubtless  he  had 
become  a  problem  to  the  orphanage,  for  soon  after  his  admission  to 
the  industrial  school  he  was  diagnosed  as  a  middle-grade  imbecile. 
Another  colored  boy,  also  a  neglected  child,  had  a  history  somewhat 
similar  to  the  foregoing.  He  had  run  away  from  the  private  institu- 
tion in  which  he  had  first  been  placed,  and  when  caught  was  com- 
mitted to  the  industrial  school.  He  was  but  10  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  commitment.  As  it  happened,  all  the  white  children  of  the 
dependent  and  neglected  groups  committed  to  an  industrial  school 
were  girls.  Two  were  girls  from  foster  homes,  whose  guardians  were 
cither  unable  or  un\^ilHng  to  keep  them  longer.  Two  were  sisters,  12 
and  14  years  of  age,  who  were  removed  from  association  with  an 
immoral  mother. 

The  ages  at  which  children  were  committed  to  the  industrial  school 
bring  up  a  point  of  almost  equal  interest  with  the  question  of  com- 
mitting children  on  the  grounds  of  dependency.  The  Delaware 
law  stated  that  the  boys'  industrial  school  should  receive  "  males  not 
over  16  years  nor  under  9  years  of  age";'  the  industrial  school  for 
girls  received  any  girl  under  18  years;  no  minimum  age  was  men- 
tioned.*® Three  boys  had  been  committed  at  8  years;  6  boys  and  1 
girl  at  9  years;  12  boys  and  1  girl  at  10  years.  (See  Table  XXIV.) 
Of  these,  4  were  committed  on  the  ground  of  dependency  and  2  be- 
cause of  neglect.  The  largest  numbers  were  committed  at  13  and  14 
years.  Both  the  girls'  and  boys'  institutions  had  two  buildings  in 
which  to  accommodate  the  children.  At  the  girls'  industrial  school, 
where  only  white  children  were  cared  for,  it  was  possible  to  segregate 
the  younger  girls  from  the  older  to  some  extent.  At  the  boys'  insti- 
tution, where  one  building  was  devoted  to  white  boys  and  the  other 
to  colored,  this  separation  by  ages  or  by  degree  of  delinquency  was 
practically  impossible. 


•R.  C.  1915.     Sec.  2196  fflv«i  regulation  for  Ferris  Industrial  School  for  Boy».     Sec. 
220:J  ulv<  s  ^o^'ulatIon  for  Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
•R.  ('.   1015,  sec.  2190. 
"K.  C.  1916.  siH.-.  2208. 
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Children  committecd  to  industrial  schools  at  spedflcd  ages. 

lodustria]  schools. 

Total. 

S 
years. 

0 
years. 

10 
years. 

11 
years. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 
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16 
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8 

7 

13 

16 

16 

25 

25 

21 

15 

11 
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03 
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A 
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15 

16 
5 
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8 
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Sometimes  the  seriousness  of  the  delinquency  seemed  hardly  com- 
mensurate with  the  penalty  imposed. 

One  lO-year-old  girl  was  committed  to  the  Industrial  school  on  the  charge  of 
IncorrlgiblUty.  The  complainant  was  the  child's  father,  who  stated  that  the 
girl  was  unmanageable,  careless,  disobedient,  took  things  to  eat  without  permis- 
sion, and  kept  1  cent  of  change  from  money  which  had  been  given  her  to  do  an 
errand.  Other  delinquencies  equally  trivial  were  reported.  The  officer  who  vis- 
ited tbe  case  felt  that  there  was  strong  evidence  that  the  charges  were  made  with 
a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  child.  Whereas  the  father  and  the  stepmother  reported 
her  as  vicious  and  ungovernable,  neighbors  testified  that  she  was  well  behaved 
and  industrious,  but  was  neglected  and  mistreated  by  her  family.  The  decision 
of  the  court  resulted  in  the  child's  removal  to  the  industrial  school,  an  action 
which  was  deliberately  suggested  by  an  appeal  of  the  father.  Thus  the  family 
was  released  from  responsibility.  No  maintenance  was  paid  by  them  for  the 
child  at  the  institution.     (Case  No.  372.) 

In  one  instance,  a  9-year-old  colored  boy  was  committed  on  the 
ground  of  persistent  truancy,  with  no  record  of  other  delinquency. 
Commitment  to  the  industrial  schools  is  the  punishment  established 
by  law  for  truancy  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Any  justice  of  the  peace 
has  power  to  commit  for  this  cause.^^  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of 
Delaware,  however,  that  this  extreme  form  of  discipline  for  absence 
from  school  was  not  ordinarily  resorted  to,  unless  the  truancy  were 
coupled  with  other  delinquent  acts. 

Other  instances  of  commitment  for  seemingly  trivial  delinquencies 
were : 

A  14-year-old  white  girl,  whose  immoral  mother  had  deserted,  was  committed 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  on  the  ground  of  incorrigibility  without  more  specific 
statement  of  the  child's  delinquency.  Her  record  at  the  industrial  school  read — 
"mild,  neat,  careful,  obedient,  attractive."  The  real  necessity  for  the  child's 
removal  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  a  mother  to  look  after 
her.     (Case  No.  61.) 

An  8-year-old  colored  boy  was  committed  at  once  on  the  ground  of  incorrigi- 
bility when  his  father  complained  that  the  child  "  had  a  good  deal  of  time  on  his 
hands  and  got  into  bad  company."  No  other  record  stood  against  him.  The 
report  for  his  first  year  in  school  had  been  excellent  in  abiUty  and  industry, 
very  good  in  conduct.     (Case  No.  423.) 


»  R.  C.  1915,  fee.  2816. 
85486*^—21 5 
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A  15-year-old  colored  boy  was  committed  as  incorrigible  through  the  ooin- 
plaint  of  his  teacher  to  a  Justice  of  the  peace.  She  reported  that  he  had  been 
a  "  good  boy  "  in  school  but  was  running  the  streets  and  was  not  adequately 
cared  for  at  home.    (Case  No.  477.) 

These  children  and  others,  some  of  whose  histories  have  been  given 
to  illustrate  other  points,  seemed  to  deserve  a  milder  sentence.  Their 
cases  are  mentioned  not  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  the  agency  treat- 
ment but  rather  as  an  argument  for  more  facilities  for  handling 
special  groups  of  children.  Given  the  circumstances  in  which  these 
particular  children  were  found,  the  agents  handling  the  cases  may 
have  had  little  choice  except  to  remove  them.  They  certainly  lacked 
facilities  for  adequately  supervising  the  home  or  working  out  a 
plan  of  reconstruction.  Having  removed  the  child,  however,  they 
might  have  made  more  use  of  the  placing-out  system.  As  for  finding 
suitable  institutions,  they  were  again  at  a  loss.  A  number  of  his* 
tories  showed  that  children  were  committed  to  the  industrial  schools, 
not  because  they  needed  reformatory  care,  but  because  the  agencies 
who  had  charge  of  them  could  find  no  other  place. 

The  industrial  schools  of  Delaware,  as  of  many  other  States,  have 
been  the  depositories  for  all  sorts  of  problematical  children — the 
dependent,  the  neglected,  the  defective,  and  the  mildly  delinquent, 
as  well  as  the  more  seriously  delinquent.  The  Delaware  statutes 
permit  the  commitment  of  children  to  these  institutions  on  the  ground 
of  dependency,  but  the  fact  that  the  industrial  schools  were  the  only 
institutions  in  the  State  providing  disciplinary  or  reformatory  care 
for  juvenile  delinquents  stigmatized  all  who  were  received.  More- 
over, the  influence  of  these  various  classes  of  children  on  one  another 
can  only  be  bad. 

Homes  for  dependent  children. 

The  homes  for  dependent  children  used  by  Delaware  agencies  have 
already  been  described  in  this  report.  Children  placed  in  institu- 
tions of  this  type  numbered  226,  or  44  per  cent  of  the  entire  group. 
Forty-eight  of  them  had  been  placed  through  court  action,  includ- 
ing 18  adjudged  dependent  by  the  juvenile  court,  24  whose  parents 
had  been  prosecuted  for  neglect,  and  11  adjudged  delinquent. 

For  everyone  of  the  13  children  who  had  been  adjudged  dependent, 
the  home  environment  was  decidedly  unfavorable;  none  had  a  nor- 
mal home.  Four  were  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  who  were  taken 
from  neglecting  and  immoral  mothers;  a  brother  of  one  of  these 
four  was  also  included  in  this  group.  Two  brothers,  7  and  10  years 
old,  were  taken  from  their  father,  their  mother  having  deserted  the 
family  four  years  previously.  One  little  girl  of  8  was  removed 
from  the  home  of  her  mother  and  stepfather,  because  the  mother  was 
supposed  to  be  living  illicitly  with  the  stepfather.  The  legality  of 
their  union  was  subsequently  proved,  however,  and  when  they  moved 
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to  a  better  neighborhood  in  an  endeavor  to  improve  conditions  for 
the  child  the  little  girl  was  released  to  them.  Three  of  the  children 
adjudged  dependent  were  removed  from  the  homes  of  relatives  who 
had  declared  themselves  unwilling  to  continue  care  of  the  children ; 
two  of  these  were  brothers  whose  mother  was  dead  and  whose  father 
was  in  the  workhouse ;  the  third  was  also  motherless,  his  father,  an 
Italian,  having  deserted  and  returned  to  Europe.  One  was  a  10-year- 
old  boy  taken  from  the  care  of  a  lodger  who  had  been  left  tempo- 
rarily in  charge  of  the  boy's  home  when  his  mother  was  committed 
to  the  workhouse  for  keeping  a  house  of  assignation.  One  was  a 
boy  who  had  reached  the  age  limit  of  the  institution,  where  he  had 
been  an  inmate  for  three  years,  having  been  placed  there  by  a  court 
because  his  mother  was  immoral  and  drunken  and  was  neglecting 
him. 

The  prevailing  method  of  handling  the  so-called  neglected  children 
seems  to  have  been  to  place  them  in  homes  for  dependent  children; 
S4  out  of  a  total  of  43  had  been  cared  for  in  this  way,  24  by  court 
action.  A  number  of  the  children  in  this  group  had  parents  who 
had  served  time  in  a  correctional  institution  or  had  been  sentenced  at 
the  time  the  children  were  removed. 

Two  cbUdren  were  removed  from  a  one-room  shanty  in  a  rural  neighborhood 
because  of  the  father's  neglect  and  Immorality.  The  children's  mother  was  Uv- 
ing  with  another  man  several  miles  away.  Persons  who  had  long  known  the 
father  stated  that  he  was  "  a  floater,"  "  a  bad  lot,"  and  spent  "  much  of  his 
time  in  JaU."  They  reported  that  at  one  time,  when  he  was  serving  a  prison 
sentence  for  murder,  he  married  a  woman  also  in  prison  for  murder;  she  was 
not  the  mrother  of  the  children  included  in  the  study.  Relatives  of  the  children 
were  not  sure  whether  the  father  had  ever  been  married  to  the  children's 
mother.  They  knew  that  the  father  had  been  very  irregular  In  his  work  and 
was  extremely  poor.  Having  no  one  to  care  for  his  children,  he  had  brought  to 
his  home  a  woman  who  was  supposed  to  be  his  housekeeper.  This  situation  was 
reported  to  an  agency,  which  decided  that  the  children  would  be  better  ofl! 
under  institutional  care.    (Cases  Nos.  24,  25.) 

The  11  children  adjudged  delinquent  were  all  boys,  most  of  them 
80  young  that  the  court  was  reluctant  to  send  them  to  the  institutions 
regularly  caring  for  delinquent  juveniles.  Most  of  them  were  re- 
moved from  their  homes,  not  so  much  with  the  thought  that  institu- 
tional care  would  furnish  them  with  corrective  treatment,  as  because 
their  own  homes  did  not  provide  suitable  environment.  Two  of  them 
were  brothers,  aged  8  and  10  years,  whose  father  had  died  and  whose 
mother  had  gone  into  a  factory  to  work.  Their  home  was  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  town,  in  a  row  of  houses  owned  by  the  mill  where  their 
mother  worked.  During  her  absence,  one  day,  they  wandered  into  a 
garage  and  took  some  money  from  purses  found  in  a  coat  pocket. 
Because  of  their  lack  of  supervision  at  home,  the  court  thought  best 
to  place  them  in  institutions.    Two  others  were  boys  who  pointed 
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firearms  at  a  man  who  had  trespassed  in  their  back  yard.  The  story 
of  how  they  were  brought  into  court,  charged  with  "assault  with 
intent  to  commit  murder,"  is  told  in  another  connection.**  Two 
others  were  boys  whose  mothers  were  dead.  The  fathers  in  both  cases 
worked  all  day  and  had  no  one  to  care  for  their  children. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  those  placed  in  homes  for  dependent 
children  had  been  received  by  the  institutions  through  an  informal 
arrangement  made  either  by  some  social  agency  or  by  the  personal 
request  of  the  child's  family  or  friends.  The  group  of  so-called 
"  dependent "  children  received  in  this  informal  way  numbered  167 
and  included  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  whose  families  had  con- 
tributed to  the  maintenance  of  the  child  in  the  institution.  Within 
this  special  group  were  most  of  the  instances  in  which  the  sickness  of 
the  mother  or  her  absence  at  work  had  been  the  reason  given  for 
removing  the  child  from  his  home.  More  than  one-half  of  these  chil- 
dren, 92  out  of  167,  received  only  temporary  care  and  were  released 
during  the  period  of  the  study,  83  of  them  having  been  in  the  insti- 
tutions less  than  one  year. 

Temporary  care  was  arranged  by  a  charitable  organization  for  three  children 
whose  mother  went  to  a  hospital  for  confinement.  The  parents  were  very  poor, 
but  the  mother  kept  the  one  bare  room,  which  constituted  the  fanrily  abode.  In  a 
neat  and  clean  condition.  The  father  had  been  out  of  work,  but  had  finally 
secured  a  position  as  night  watchman  at  $3.25  per  day,  and  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  do  his  part.  During  the  two  weeks  that  the  children  stayed  at  the  Instltu^ 
tion  he  paid  the  full  fee  required  for  them.  The  use  of  an  institution  in  such 
an  emergency  seemed  to  be  a  wise  one.    (Cases  Nos.  351,  352,  353.) 

With  one  exception,  the  children  taken  under  care  because  of  the 
death  of  one  or  both  guardians  were  placed  in  institutions  for 
dependent  children. 

One  4-year-old  white  boy  was  the  child  of  an  Italian  who  had  been  left  a 
widower  with  four  children  when  their  mother  died  during  childbirth.  The 
godmother  of  one  of  the  little  girls  took  her  and  the  father's  sister  assumed  the 
care  of  another  little  girl,  leaving  the  father  with  two  boys.  One  of  these,  i 
7-year-old  boy,  the  father  found  it  possible  to  keep  with  him.  For  the  younger, 
the  child  included  in  this  study,  he  decided  to  ask  outside  help  and  personally 
made  the  arrangements  for  the  child's  admission  to  a  "  home,"  agreeing  to  pay 
the  regular  fee  for  maintenance.    (Case  No.  467.) 

Other  types  of  children  found  in  institutions  for  dependent  chil- 
dren were  foundlings,  children  given  institutional  care  because  their 
mothers  had  become  insane,  children  taken  from  other  than  their  own 
homes  in  cases  where  the  guardians  felt  unable  to  continue  care  of 
them,  and  many  of  those  children  who  had  been  removed  because  of 
the  delinquencies  of  parents  or  guardians  or  because  the  home  was 
found  unfit. 

»  See  pp.  47-48. 
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Almshouses. 

Delaware  is  among  the  States  which  still  countenance  the  admis- 
sion of  children  to  almshouses.  Records  of  children  taken  under  care 
at  the  three  county  almshouses  of  Delaware  during  the  two-year 
period  of  the  study  were  gathered  as  follows : 

New  Castle  County  Almshouse "17 

Kent  County  Almshouse 2 

Sussex  County  Almshouse 4 

The  county  hospital  in  New  Castle  County  is  located  in  the  same 
building  as  the  almshouse.  The  cases  recorded  there  were  analyzed 
and  no  cases  received  for  hospital  treatment  only  were  included  in 
the  study.  Cases  which  combined  dependency  with  need  for  hospital 
care  were  included,  as,  for  example,  the  following  instance : 

A  drunken  father  who  had  been  Uvlng  with  an  immoral  woman  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  neglect  of  his  four  children.  The  children's  own 
mother  had  died  nearly  two  years  previous  as  the  result  of  a  miscarriage. 
Immediately  upon  the  father's  commitment  his  home  was  broken  up.  The 
children,  ranging  in  age  from  3  to  11  years,  were  placed  in  institutions.  Because 
the  youngest  was  suffering  with  a  sore  ear,  the  children's  Institution  to  which 
her  sisters  and  brother  were  admitted  could  not  take  her  and  she  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  ward  of  the  county  almshouse.  Not  until  six  months  later  did  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  in  this  family  come  to  the  attention  of  relatives. 
A  maternal  aunt,  upon  hearing  that  the  family  had  been  broken  up,  came  to 
Delaware  from  her  home  in  a  neighboring  State  and  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to 
take  the  children.  Without  investigating  the  merits  of  her  petition,  the  agencies 
concerned  4*efu8ed  to  grant  her  request.  She  continued  to  urge  her  claim  and 
after  six  months  succeeded  In  securing  custody  of  the  child  who  was  at  the 
almshouse.    (Case  No.  39.) 

The  lack  of  any  suitable  institution  for  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded has,  up  to  the  present,  resulted  in  the  admission  of  defective 
children  to  the  almshouse. 

A  10-year-old  girl  from  a  rural  home  was  admitted  because  she  had  beoome  a 
problem  to  the  community  in  which  she  lived.  Her  father  had  deserted;  her 
mother  and  maternal  grandmother  maintained  a  miserable  one-room  shnck  by 
doing  "day's  work"  when  such  was  obtainable.  The  child  was  reported  as 
•*  too  defective  for  her  grandmother  to  control "  and  also  as  "  too  defective  to 
go  to  school."  On  the  ground  that  she  needed  institutional  care,  the  neij^Iibors 
persuaded  her  mother  to  release  her,  and  believing  that  the  girl  was  to  be  p1ac<Ml 
where  she  would  receive  special  treatment,  the  mother  allowed  her  to  be  removed. 
The  girl  remained  at  the  almshouse  for  about  six  months ;  then,  on  the  mother's 
petition,  she  was  discharged  with  the  understanding  that  the  mother,  who  was 
about  to  move  to  another  State,  would  place  her  as  soon  as  possible  in  u  more 
suitable  institution.    The  child's  subsequent  history  is  unknown.    (Case  No.  431. ) 

During  the  period  of  the  study  16  babies — 9  white  and  7  colored — 
were  born  at  the  county  almshouses  of  Delaware,  11  in  New  Castle,  I 
in  Kent,  and  4  in  Sussex.    Of  these,  12  children — 6  white  and  6  col- 

» iDdades  one  child  who  was  previously  committed  to  institution  other  than  almshouse. 
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ored — were  bom  out  of  wedlock.  These  children  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  tables  of  the  study  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  were 
not  deprived  of  parental  care  at  the  time  when  they  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  institution.  They  represent  on  the  whole,  however, 
a  group  of  the  most  abjectly  dependent  children  in  the  State,  and  for 
that  reason  deserve  at  least  a  passing  mention  in  this  report.  At  the 
New  Castle  County  Almshouse,  where  the  county  hospital  is  a  sepa- 
rate feature  of  the  institution,  the  birth  records  were  kept  in  a  book 
by  themselves  and  did  not  appear  among  the  list  of  admissions  to  the 
almshouse.  At  the  Kent  County  and  Sussex  County  Almshouses 
infants  born  in  those  institutions  were  entered  in  the  chronological 
list  of  admission  among  those  who  become  public  charges. 

In  some  instances  the  mother  had  undergone  her  confinement  in 
the  almshouse  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  available  place  where 
she  could  secure  the  needed  care.  The  custom  in  the  New  Castle 
County  Almshouse  was  to  charge  a  small  fee  ($10)  for  confinement 
services  if  the  woman  could  afford  to  pay  it.  If  not,  she  was  expected 
to  remain  at  the  almshouse  for  six  months  after  the  birth  of  the  child 
and  assist  with  the  work  of  the  institution.  In  six  cases  the  mother 
was  released  about  two  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  presumably 
having  met  the  financial  requirements. 

Two  white  mothers  and  one  colored  were  working  out  at  service 
previously  to  their  going  to  the  almshouse  for  confinement.  Both 
the  white  women  had  become  pregnant  out  of  wedlock.  Of  one,  little 
was  known  except  that  she  was  employed  as  a  house  servant  immedi- 
ately prior  to  her  admission  to  the  almshouse.  The  birth  record  of 
the  baby  gave  the  occupation  of  the  father  as  "  a  mill  hand."  The 
mother  remained  at  the  almshouse  six  months,  but  nothing  is  known 
of  her  subsequent  history  or  that  of  the  child.  The  other  white 
woman  had  been  housekeeper  for  a  man  who  had  alternately  abused 
her  and  neglected  her.  She  had  been  diagnosed  as  an  imbecile  by  a 
mental  specialist.  In  the  same  almshouse  in  which  she  gave  birth 
to  her  baby,  she  herself  had  been  born  of  a  woman  who  was  reported 
as  mentally  weak.  All  her  brothers  and  sisters,  10  of  whom  were  on 
record,  were  regarded  as  below  normal  in  intelligence.  This  inef- 
ficient woman,  incapable  of  planning  for  herself,  unable  to  read  or 
write,  had  been  thrown  on  her  own  resources  when  she  was  12  years 
old.  Because  of  her  even  temper  and  usual  good  health,  she  made  an 
acceptable  helper  in  farmers'  households,  but  frequently  changed  her 
place  of  employment.  A  neighbor  stated  that  she  had  kept  house  for 
both  white  and  colored  men.  The  child  of  the  study  was  at  least  her 
second,  though  no  previous  child  was  living.  When  this  baby  was 
1  month  old  the  mother  left  the  almshouse,  keeping  the  child  with 
her,  and  again  went  into  service. 
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The  colored  baby  was  bom  of  a  domestic  servant  who  had  previ- 
ously been  an  inmate  of  the  State  hospital  for  the  insane.  This 
woman  had  been  married  and  had  had  two  children  by  her  husband. 
Soon  after  the  second  child  was  born  she  suffered  from  a  psychosis, 
during  which  she  attempted  to  kill  her  baby.  Her  third  child  was 
bom  out  of  wedlock.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  she  again  had  puerperal 
insanity,  and  when  he  was  but  2  months  old  she  became  violent  and 
was  transferred  from  the  almshouse  to  the  State  hospital.  The  only 
report  that  could  be  secured  in  regard  to  the  baby  was  that  it  had 
been  **  given  away." 

Three  colored  babies  had  not  only  been  born  but  had  been  con- 
ceived at  the  almshouse.  One  of  these  babies  had  a  white  mother,  an 
imbecile  woman  who  had  been  for  17  years  in  the  almshouse,  during 
which  time  she  was  said  to  have  had  seven  children  born  out  of  wed- 
lock. Four  of  these  children  were  located.  Two  of  them  were  col- 
ored. One  was  positively  feeble-minded.  Each  had  a  different 
father. 

Another  was  the  child  of  a  woman  aged  21  and  a  man  aged  51,  both 
almshouse  inmates,  and  both  diagnosed  as  imbeciles.  The  mental  age 
of  the  mother  was  4.2 ;  of  the  father,  7.2.  This  baby  at  9  months  of 
age  was  declared  to  be  developing  normally.  At  the  age  of  16  months 
he  was  indentured  from  the  almshouse  to  the  care  of  a  private  family. 

The  third  of  the  colored  babies,  who  had  been  not  only  born  but 
conceived  while  the  mother  was  an  almshouse  inmate,  was  also  the 
child  of  an  imbecile  woman.  This  woman  was  but  18  years  old  when 
her  baby  was  bom ;  the  child's  father  was  unknown,  though  the  gos- 
sip of  the  institution  had  it  that  he  was  one  of  the  white  employees. 
The  mother's  intelligence  was  not  equal  to  that  of  a  5-year-old  child, 
and  she  was  also  crippled.  She  was  in  urgent  need  of  proper  institu- 
tional care  and  protection. 

Low  or  abnormal  mentality  characterized  several  of  the  mothers  of 
the  almshouse  babies.  It  was  noteworthy  that  every  mother  who  had 
become  pregnant  while  in  the  institution  was  not  normal  mentally. 
Among  the  others  accustomed  to  work  at  domestic  service  there  was 
one  imbecile  white  woman  and  one  insane  colored  woman. 

Among  the  other  histories  there  was  that  of  one  colored  mother  of 
whom  it  was  reported  that  she  would  answer  questions  but  showed 
no  initiative.  This  woman  had  feet  and  legs  so  undeveloped  that 
she  had  never  been  able  to  stand.  Her  baby  had  been  bom  out  of 
wedlock,  the  child's  father  being  a  colored  sailor. 

Of  another  woman  it  was  said  that  she  was  "  restless  and  disagree- 
able." She  had  been  twice  married.  Her  first  child  was  defective 
physically  and  mentally.  At  the  time  of  her  third  pregnancy  she 
deserted  her  husband  and,  taking  her  two  boys,  went  to  live  with 
relatives.    When  it  came  time  for  her  confinement  all  three  were 
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received  at  the  almshouse.  The  brighter  of  the  two  boys  was  subse- 
quently indentured ;  the  other  boy  was  placed  several  times  but  was 
always  unsatisfactory  because  of  his  condition.  The  baby  was  dis- 
charged with  the  mother  when  11  days  old. 

There  remain  two  of  the  almshouse  babies.  Of  these  one  was  bom 
of  a  white  mother  who  had  come  from  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
ahnshouse  for  her  confinement.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  this 
case  except  that  both  parents  were  classed  as  "  laborers,"  and  the  child 
was  registered  as  illegitimate.  The  other  white  mother  had  taken  her 
1-year-old  baby  with  her  when  she  went  for  confinement.  Hers  seems 
to  have  been  a  case  of  poverty  due  to  nonsupport.  Her  husband 
drank  and  spent  his  money  on  other  women.  Their  first  child  was 
being  cared  for  in  the  home  of  the  maternal  grandfather;  but  the 
grandfather  refused  to  do  an3rthing  more  for  the  family  so  long  as 
the  mother  continued  to  "stick  to  the  worthless  husband."  This 
mother,  when  visited,  was  hoping  to  find  a  foster  home  for  the 
1-year-old  baby. 

PLACING  OUT. 

One  State-wide  agency  in  Delaware  was  devoted  entirely  to  the 
work  of  placing  children  in  private  homes,  and  two  other  child- 
caring  agencies  also  placed  children.  Placing  out  from  institutions 
was  practised  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Both  the  industrial  schools 
placed  out  their  charges  on  parole,  under  their  own  strict  supervision. 
The  system  of  indenture  was  still  kept  up  in  Sussex  County,  two 
children  having  been  "bound  out"  during  the  time  of  the  study. 
One  other  institution  made  a  special  feature  of  placing,  and  employed 
a  supervisor  to  select  and  visit  homes  where  children  were  placed.** 

Of  the  513  children,  88  children  were  placed  in  private  homes  at 
the  time  of  their  removal  from  their  previous  surroundings  and  19 
children  who  had  first  been  admitted  to  institutions  were  later 
placed  out.  If  the  conservative  figures  gathered  for  this  report 
puzzle  some  who  have  studied  carefully  the  annual  reports  of  the 
agencies  included,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  explanation  lies  in  the 
limitations  of  the  study.  For  example,  institutions  which  used  the 
placing  system  frequently  retained  the  child  at  the  institution  for  a 
considerable  period.  The  disposition  of  children  retained  in  the  in- 
stitution for  two  years  or  more  would  not  be  noted  in  this  report. 
Likewise  the  child-caring  agencies  sometimes  supervised  children  in 
their  own  homes  for  two  or  more  years  before  removing  them.  Such 
cases  would  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  study.  Again,  it  was 
customary  for  agencies  and  institutions  to  report  on  the  number  of 
placements,  not  on  the  number  of  individual  children  placed.  Re- 
ports of  this  character  may  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  amount  of 

**  For  further  details,  see  Dependent,  Delinquent,  and  Defective  Children  of  Delaware, 
by  C.  Spencer  Richardson.     Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City.  March,  1918. 
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work  done  by  the  organizations,  but  they  do  not  give  the  exact  num- 
ber of  children  cared  for. 

The  large  number  of  children  committed  through  court  action,  and 
especially  of  delinquent  children,  who  were  placed  out,  was  due  to  the 
activity  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Wilmington,  the  largest  single  agency 
in  Delaware.  By  the  act  establishing  it,  the  court  was  given  au- 
thority to  find  private  homes  for  children  coming  under  its  juris- 
diction. In  many  instances  the  juvenile  court  asked  the  cooperation 
of  a  child-placing  agency  in  carrying  on  this  work. 

Proportionately  fewer  girls  were  placed  than  boys.  More  children 
were  placed  at  13  years  than  at  any  other  age.  With  only  nine  ex- 
ceptions, all  the  children  under  7  years  were  placed  in  institutions. 

NUMBER  OF  AGENCIES  DEALING  WITH  INDIVIDUAL  CHILDREN. 

In  272  instances,  or  in  more  than  half  the  cases  included  in  the 
study,  the  children  had  been  handled,  during  the  two-year  period,  by 
more  than  one  agency ;  21  had  been  handled  by  three  or  more  agencies. 
(See  Table  XXV.) 

There  are  two  distinct  possibilities  underlying  this  state  of  things. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  overlapping  of  case  work  may  show  a  duplica- 
tion of  laborj  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  signify  a  close  and  ad- 
vantageous cooperation.  Without  analysis  of  the  specific  instances, 
it  is  impossible  to  criticize  the  condition.  Certain  agencies  dove- 
tailed their  work  efficiently,  as  in  the  case  of  two  institutions  which 
by  mutual  agreement  care  continuously  for  children,  transferring 
them  at  a  given  age  from  one  institution  to  the  other.  In  other  in- 
stances, unfortunately,  agencies  were  guilty  of  attempting  to  usurp 
the  work  others  were  better  equipped  to  do,  with  the  result  that  in 
the  end  both  agencies  had  devoted  time  and  money  to  the  case.  When 
a  child  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  one  agency  and  referred  im- 
mediately to  the  proper  office,  such  action  was  not  classed  in  this 
report  as  agency  treatment. 

Table  XXY.— Number  of  agencien  receiving  each  child  during  two-uear  period. 


Eaoeandsex. 

Total 
children. 

Number  ot  agencies  receiving 
eaob  child  auring  two-year 
period. 

One. 

Two. 

Three  or 
more. 

ToUl 

513 

241 

251 

21 

WhlU 

403 

211 

174 

18 

BOTS. 

229 
174 

121 
90 

102 
72 

0 

QMS 

12 

Ncffv 

110 

ao 

77  1                 3 

BoTS.      -- 

60 
50 

18 
12 

39 

38 

3 

nirli 
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When  the  inquiry  regarding  the  amount  of  agency  treatment  was 
extended  over  the  life  history  of  the  children,  the  amount  of  duplica- 
tion or  overlapping  was  still  more  marked.  Whereas,  for  the  period 
of  the  investigation,  272  cases  were  found  to  have  been  handled  by 
more  than  one  agency,  for  the  more  extended  period  covering  the  life 
history  of  the  children,  303  of  the  513  children,  or  59  per  cent,  were 
reported  as  having  been  under  the  care  of  more  than  one  agency. 
Moreover,  the  number  which  were  reported  as  having  been  handled 
by  three  or  more  agencies  was  39,  as  against  21  so  dealt  with  in  the 
two-year  period.  The  checkered  experiences  of  some  of  the  children 
who  had  been  handled  by  several  agencies  are  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing histories: 

A  colored  boy,  sent  at  3  years  of  age  from  a  foundUng  hospital  In  New  York 
to  an  Institution  in  Delaware,  was  transferred  at  13  years  of  age — the  age 
limit  of  this  institution  to  still  another  orphanage.  At  15  he  was  released  and 
allowed  to  seek  employment  in  Wilmington.  He  was  large  and  strong,  appear- 
ing older  than  his  actual  years,  had  borne  a  good  character  while  at  the  insti- 
tution, and  was  apparently  ready  to  undertake  an  independent  and  self-support- 
ing life.  In  less  than  one  year  he  had  come  under  the  care  of  the  juvenUe  court 
because  he  had  stolen  six  handkerchiefs.  The  court  dealt  with  him  wisely  in 
placing  him  on  a  farm.  After  his  placement  no  unfavorable  report  came  of 
him.     (Case  No.  14.) 

One  girl  was  committed  at  17  years  of  age  to  the  girls*  industrial  schot^l  for 
absenting  herself  from  home.  From  the  time  she  was  4  years  old  until  she 
was  14  she  had  lived  in  various  orphanages.  Her  parents  both  drank  heavily 
and  had  served  terms  at  the  workhouse  for  neglecting  their  childr^i.  At  16 
years  the  girl  went  to  work  in  a  hotel,  and  later  she  went  to  live  with  her  own 
parents.  Conditions  had  apparently  not  improved  at  home,  for  the  girl  soon 
began  to  stay  away  and  finally  came  to  the  attention  of  the  police.  When 
brought  before  the  Juvenile  court  she  was  summarily  committed  to  the  Indus- 
trial school.     (Case  No.  282.) 

The  Institutional  history  of  one  boy  began  when  he  was  1  year  old  and  con- 
tinued un'nterruptedly,  except  for  a  change  of  institutions,  until  he  was  9. 
The  original  ground  for  admitting  him  was  the  fact  that  his  parents  had  sepa- 
rated, and  his  mother  found  it  impossible  to  work  and  to  care  for  him.  Two  of 
his  brothers  also  were  placed  in  institutions.  At  9  years  of  age  he  was  returned 
to  his  mother  because  she  had  remarried.  His  history  while  at  home  showed 
numerous  delinquencies,  Including  running  away,  disorderly  conduct,  and  In- 
corrigibility. After  three  years  of  almost  continuous  conflict  with  si'hool- 
teachers,  neighbors,  and  probation  officers  he  was  committed  to  the  boys'  Indus- 
trial school.  There,  for  the  first  time,  he  came  under  the  observation  of  a 
mental  specialist  and  was  diagnosed  a  middle-grade  imbecile.     (Case  No.  13.) 

Inadequate  cooperation  between  agencies  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  fairly  complete  histories  of  some  families  were  found  with  one 
agency,  while  another  agency,  also  interested  in  the  case,  was  ap- 
parently unaware  that  the  data  had  been  gathered.  Lack  of  coopera- 
tion was  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  an  epileptic  and  feeble-minded 
girl,  twice  examined  and  diagnosed.  The  examinations  were  both 
made  in  another  State  at  considerable  expense  and  inconvenience  to 
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the  societies  arranging  for  them.  Both  agencies,  moreover,  belonged 
to  the  Confidential  Exchange  of  Wilmington  and  might,  by  utilizing 
their  resources,  have  economized  time  and  money.  The  constantly 
increasing  use  of  the  confidential  exchange  will  gradually  eliminate 
such  occurrences. 

MAINTENANCE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  FAMILIES. 

Classed  by  the  sources  from  which  they  derived  their  support,  the 
agencies  and  institutions  caring  for  the  dependent  children  of  Dela- 
ware were  of  three  types — public  (i.  e.,  supported  entirely  by  public 
funds),  semipublic,  and  private. 

As  a  rule  the  public  institutions  received  no  maintenance  toward 
the  support  of  the  child  from  the  child's  own  family  or  relatives. 
The  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  amounts  contributed  by  families 
ajre  exhibited  in  Table  XXYI.  Where  a  family  paid  the  maximum 
amount  charged  by  the  institution  it  was  credited  with  the  full  rate, 
though  the  charge  was  seldom  equal  to  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  fees  expected  from  families  who  could  pay  ranged  from  $5  to 
$15  a  month.  Some  institutions  charged  a  weekly  rate,  usually  $1.50 
or  $2.  Families  who  paid  less  than  the  maximum  amount  were 
classed  as  contributing  part.  The  third  group  were  those  who  con- 
tributed nothing.  In  this  last  group  were  included  70  per  cent  of 
aiA  cases. 


Table  XXVI. — Amount  of  $upport  contributed  by  children^  lamHieB  to  agencies 

and  institutions  caring  for  children. 


TotaL 

Children  whose  tamilies  contributed  specified  amounts  of  support. 

Typw  of  •ffflooies  and 
institutional 

White  children. 

Negro  children. 

TotaL 

FulL 

Part. 

None. 

Total. 

Full. 

Part. 

None. 

Total 

513 

403 

130 

10 

263 

110 

1 

14 

95 

pobUc 

69 
IW 

248 

50 
163 
101 

3 

36 
91 

1 
3 
6 

46 

123 

94 

19 
34 
57 

19 

PiMHiinihHf) n .. . 

i' 

2 
12 

32 

PriTAte 

44 

NUMBER   OP  CHILDREN   DISCHARGED   DURING  THE   TWO-YEAR 

PERIOD. 


Before  the  close  of  the  two-year  period  on  which  this  investigation 
was  based,  138  children  out  of  the  total  of  513  taken  under  care  had 
been  discharged,  as  indicated  in  the  following  list : 


Released  to  parents 105 

Released  to  otber  guardians 14 


Discharged   (no  guardian) 9 

Died  while  under  care 10 
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More  than  three-fourths  of  those  discharged  were  returned  to  their 
own  parents,  9  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  10  had  died 
while  under  care.  A  special  analysis  of  this  group  of  138  children 
showed  that  65,  or  almost  half,  were  under  care  less  than  two  months. 

LIMITATIONS  IN  THE  WORK  OP  AGENCIES. 

Absence  of  provision  for  defective  children. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  report  it  was  stated  that  the  agencies  of 
Delaware  lacked  special  facilities  for  handling  mentally  defective 
children.  During  the  two-year  period  of  the  study  only  three  chil- 
dren were  removed  from  their  homes  with  the  definite  statement  of 
the  child's  defect  as  the  immediate  reason  for  removal.  (See  Table 
XXII.)  One  of  these  children  had  been  diagnosed  feeble-minded. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  included  in  the  investigation  37 
children  who  had  been  diagnosed  as  subnormal,  varying  from  the 
border-line  cases  to  imbeciles.  (See  p.  46.)  In  addition  to  the 
diagnosed  cases  there  were  21  children  reported  as  of  obviously  low 
mentality,  and  1  child  reported  as  insane. 

The  reasons  given  for  removing  the  37  children  known  to  be  sub- 
normal are  listed  below : 


Cases. 
29 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Parents   working    [away    from 
home] 

Parents  neglecting 

Home  unfit 


Cases. 

1 
1 
2 


hUd  deUnquent 

defective 

Mother  delinquent 

Mother  defective 

Mother  unable  to  support 

Among  the  delinquencies  charged  against  the  29  mentally  defective 
children  were  11  court  cases  of  larceny;  6  court  charges  of  incor- 
rigibility ;  3  cases  of  malicious  mischief,  including  1  combined  with 
larceny ;  2,  absenting  self  from  home ;  1,  disorderly  conduct ;  1,  throw- 
ing stones;  1,  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder;  1,  breaking  terms 
of  probation;  3  (not  court  cases),  delinquencies  unspecified. 

For  the  21  children  who  were  not  diagnosed,  but  who  were  popu- 
larly regarded  as  lacking  in  average  intelligence  the  reported  reasons 
for  removing  were : 


Child  delinquent  _. 

Child  defective 

Father  delinquent . 
Death  of  father__. 
Mother  delinquent. 


Cases. 

10 

<2 

1 
1 
1 


Mother  unable  to  care. 

Parents  separated 

Parents  unable  to  care. 
Home  unlit 


8 

1 
1 
1 


The  delinquencies  reported  of  the  10  children  were  larceny,  in- 
corrigibility, ungovernable  temper,  immorality,  and  vagrancy. 

Excluding  the  1  child  reported  as  insane,  for  whom  appropriate 
care  was  eventually  secured  in  the  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  the 
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dispositions  made  of  these  58  children  by  agencies  were  as  follows : 
31  were  committed  to  the  industrial  schools;  7  were  placed  in  or- 
phanages, of  whom  1  was  later  transferred  to  an  industrial  school ; 
5  were  placed  in  almshouses ;  5,  in  other  'institutions ;  10  were  placed 
in  private  families,  but  3  of  them  were  subsequently  committed 
to  industrial  schools,  and  1  was  sent  to  an  orphanage.  (See  Table 
XXVII.)  These  cases  represent  11  per  cent  of  the  entire  gi-oup  in- 
cluded in  the  study.  At  the  time  covered  by  the  investigation 
the  only  provision  made  by  the  State  of  Delaware  for  the  feeble- 
minded was  an  appropriation  for  the  care  of  14  individuals  in  insti- 
tutions outside  the  State.  During  the  time  of  the  investigation  no 
opportunity  for  admitting  a  new  case  to  this  group  occurred.  Im- 
proper or  unsuitable  care  for  these  58  children  was,  therefore,  in- 
evitable. 

Table  XXVII. — Types  of  dispositions  of  subnormal  children. 


MentaUty. 


Totol 

White 

Below  nonnal 

Borderline 

B«tarded 

Feeble-minded 

Imbecile 

Obvioucly  low  mentality 

N««ro 

Borderline 

Feeble-minded 

Imbecile 

Obvioualy  low  mentality 


Total. 

Subnormal  children. 

Placed  in  institutions. 

Placed 
out. 

Placed 
out  and 
in  In- 
stito- 
tiona 

Indus- 
trial 
nrhools. 

Homes 
for  de- 
pend- 
ent hll- 
dren. 

Atms- 

hOUflOB. 

Other 
institu- 
tions. 

58 

31 

7 

5 

5 

« 

4 

39 

19 

6 

4 

1 

« 

3 

3 
5 
2 
2 
10 
17 

2* 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

11 

1 

1 
2 

2 

4 

•2 

19 

12 

1 

1 

4    

1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

4 

10 

•  1 

'""t'l 

1 

:::::::::::::::: 

4 

1  Subsequently  placed  In  an  orphanage. 

s  SabaequflDtly  placed  with  a  lamily. 

>  Subsequoitly  placed  In  an  industrial  school 

A  17-year-old  white  girl,  who  was  brought  before  the  Juvenile  court  on  a 
charge  of  Incorrigibility,  was  examined  while  under  probation  and  was  diag- 
nosed a  high-grade  imbecile.  She  had  been  irregular  at  her  work,  admitted 
immoral  relations  with  a  man  older  than  herself,  and  was  annoying  an  aunt 
with  whom  she  lived  by  associating  with  a  young  fellow  notorious  for  his 
general  stupidity.  The  girl's  mother  had  died  when  she  was  6  years  old. 
An  older  sister  also  had  a  record  of  immoral  living.  Although  institutional 
care  was  urgently  recommended,  none  was  available,  and  the  girl  was  placed 
with  a  private  fiimily  in  the  hope  that  new  environment  might  stimulate  her 
to  more  wholesome  activity.  She  was  forbidden  to  associate  with  the  young 
man*  and  for  a  while  she  seemed  to  conduct  herself  respectably.    Nine  months 
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later  she  was  reported  as  engaged  to  marry  a  soldier,  and  within  a  few  months 
she  married  him,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  under  the  immediate  sur- 
veillance of  Delaware  agencies.     (Case  No.  506.) 

A  boy,  charged  with  repeated  petty  larcenies,  was  examined  under  the 
auspices  of  the  juvenile  court  and  was  diagnosed  a  high-grade  imbecile.  Oare 
and  training  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  were  recommended  by  the 
diagnostician.  The  difficulty  of  carrying  out  this  recommendation  was  such 
that  the  boy  was  placed  in  a  private  correctional  institution  in  another  State, 
where  the  results  were  evidently  unsatisfactory,  since  after  10  months  he  was 
returned  to  his  home,  free  to  repeat  liis  previous  delinquencies.  (Case  No. 
387.) 

Another  case  was  that  of  an  epileptic  low-grade  imbecile  girl,  the  oldest  of 
five  children  of  foreign-bom  par^its.  Sufficient  interest  had  been  taken  in 
her  mental  condition  to  have  an  examination  and  diagnosis  by  specialists. 
Although  these  specialists  recommended  Institutional  care,  no  opportunity  to 
place  the  child  in  a  suitable  institution  could  be  found.  Later,  she  came  under 
care  of  the  Juvenile  court,  and  on  the  ground  of  delinquency  was  placed  in  the 
girls*  industrial  school,  only  to  prove  an  impossible  inmate  for  that  institution 
and  to  l>e  passed  on  to  the  county  almshouse.     (Case  No.  210.) 

The  problem  of  caring  for  the  mentally  defective  has,  however, 
received  considerable  attention  in  Delaware  since  1915,  with  the 
result  that  in  1917  the  legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  a 
State  commission  for  the  feeble-minded,  with  powers  to  arrange  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  institution,  which  is  now  being  con- 
structed. 

Action  by  local  magistrates. 

Throughout  the  report,  cases  in  which  legal  process  was  involved 
in  the  arrangements  for  the  child's  removal,  have  been  classed  as 
"cases  involving  court  action."  The  group  included  children  who 
had  been  before  the  juvenile  court,  courts  of  general  sessions,  local 
magistrates,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  That  the  quality  of  the  treat- 
ment varied  greatly  under  this  diverse  handling  is  obvious.  One 
of  the  crying  needs  of  Delaware  was  uniform  legal  protection  for 
children  throughout  the  State,  with  an  adequate  corps  of  probation 
officers  for  investigation  and  supervision.^' 

An  illustration  of  ill-advised  action  on  the  part  of  local  magis- 
trates who  lacked  machinery  for  adequate  investigation  is  found  in 
the  story  of  a  man  who,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  from  tuberculosis, 
went  with  his  children  to  live  with  relatives  on  a  farm.  The  older 
children  were  required  to  assist  on  the  farm  and  with  the  housework, 
but  the  arrangement  had  continued  only  about  two  months  when 
trouble  began.  The  oldest  boy,  intrusted  with  a  certain  amount  of 
business  responsibility,  failed  of  his  trust  and  appropriated  $100. 
The  father  was  slow  in  making  restitution,  and  in  the  meantime  all 


>•  In  1910  a  recoDBtructioii  commissioD  was  created  In  Delaware  to  devise  and  put  Into 
operation  plans  for  cblld-welfare  and  commnnlty  organisation  throughout  the  State,  and 
thli  eommisslon  has  appointed  a  oommlttM  to  draft  a  children's  code. 
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the  children  suffered  from  the  resentment  which  their  relatives  felt 
toward  them.  The  boy  was  taken  to  court  and  was  committed  to 
the  workhouse.  Whether  or  not  his  age  was  unknown  to  the  au- 
thorities who  committed  him  was  not  clear  from  the  records.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  only  15,  and  in  a  month  he  was  transferred 
to  the  boys'  industrial  school.  His  sisters,  growing  restless  under 
the  discord,  refused  to  remain  at  the  farm.  Their  father  made  this 
incident  an  excuse  to  have  them  committed  to  the  girls'  industrial 
school,  though  they  had  no  other  record  of  delinquency  and  were 
highly  regarded  by  their  teachers. 

On  the  oath  of  a  foster  mother  that  a  9-year-old  boy  was  vicious 
and  ungovernable,  the  child  was  committed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
to  the  industrial  schooL  One  month  later  the  foster  father  had 
appealed  from  the  order  of  commitment,  and  the  boy  was  released 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  committed  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence. Investigation  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
ment had  been  the  result  of  a  slight  family  quarrel  over  the  man- 
a^ment  of  the  boy.  The  child  was  described  as  a  fine-looking  little 
fellow,  bright,  active,  and  mischievous.  He  was  small  for  his  age 
and  could  easily  have  been  controlled  by  intelligent  guardians.  If 
the  case  had  first  been  presented  to  a  juvenile  court,  he  would  never 
have  been  committed  to  an  institution  for  delinquents. 

Absence  of  constructive  work  with  families. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  agencies  in  preparing  homes  for  the 
return  of  children  was  very  slight.  The  agencies  comprising  the 
l^roup  under  consideration  in  this  study  were,  to  be  sure,  those  whose 
sp>ecial  function  was  to  care  for  children.  The  emphasis  in  their 
treatment  was  laid  upon  care  of  thech  ild  as  an  individual  and  not  as 
a  member  of  a  family  group.  CJonstructive  work  with  families  had 
either  not  been  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  agency  program 
or  had  been  crowded  to  the  wall  under  pressure  of  more  immediate 
tasks. 

One  exception  to  this  statement  existed  in  the  juvenile  court  of 
Wilmington,  which  made  a  part  of  its  activity  the  improving,  so 
far  as  possible,  of  the  children's  own  environment,  removing  them 
only  as  a  last  resort.  During  the  period  of  the  investigation  182 
children  received  under  the  care  of  the  court  were  removed  from  their 
homes  and  were,  therefore,  included  in  this  study,  whereas  during  the 
same  time  a  total  of  740  individual  children  had  come  before  the 
court.  Subsequent  to  the  child's  removal,  however,  there  was  rarely 
any  attempt  made  to  fit  the  home  for  the  child's  return. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  also, 
throu^  its  prosecutions  of  delinquent  fathers,  in  nonsupport  cases, 
often  prevented  the  breaking  up  of  families.    In  the  cases  where 
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children  were  removed,  however,  there  were  no  facilities  for  follow- 
ing up  home  conditions  or  working  with  families  toward  the  possible 
return  of  children. 

Inquiry  into  the  conditions  in  the  homes  of  children  removed  from 
their  parental  or  foster  homes  brought  out  the  fact  that  for  219 
cases — 45  per  cent — the  general  conditions  at  the  time  of  removal 
remained  the  same  up  to  the  date  of  the  child's  discharge  from 
agency  care  or  until  the  end  of  the  period  studied.  In  80  other 
cases — 16  per  cent — a  change  of  residence  had  taken  place,  other  con- 
ditions remaining  practically  as  before.  In  21  instances  the  family 
had  been  entirely  broken  up.  In  9  cases  the  family  group  had  been 
restored;  in  10  others  the  parents  had  remarried,  creating  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  child's  return.  The  conditions  in  other  cases  were  of 
great  variety,  but  in  almost  none  had  any  decided  improvement  taken 
place. 

Condition  of  household  subsequent  to  child's  removal  from  his 
parental  or  foster  home: 


Total 485 

Same  as  prior  to  removal 219 

Change  of  residence 80 

Home  entirely  broken  up 21 


Absent  parent  returned 9 

Parent  married  again 10 

Other  changes 67 

Not  reported 79 


On  the  whole,  the  agencies  were  tenacious  of  their  claim  over  the 
children.  One  institution,  where  both  free  and  paying  cases  were  re- 
ceived, declined  to  accept  maintenance  from  parents,  even  though 
oflfered  freely,  when  for  some  reason  the  institution  desired  to  have 
absolute  right  to  the  child.  Not  only  was  there  little  evidence  of 
constructive  work  among  families,  but  there  was  often  evidence  that 
families  lacked  redress  or  opportunity  to  defend  themselves  when 
agencies  took  action  to  remove  children.  Occasionally  in  the  period 
of  the  investigation  parents  went  to  the  expense  of  proving  their 
right  to  their  child,  and  won  their  case. 

Two  boys — one  13  and  one  14  years  of  age — full  of  mischief  and  somewhat 
troublesome  to  their  school-teacher,  were  reported  to  a  member  of  the  local 
school  board,  who  summoned  an  official  and  had  them  both  committed  to  the 
industrial  school.  The  two  boys  were  from  different  homes  and  from  very 
different  surroundings.  One  was  the  foster  child  of  a  farm  owner  of  that 
ne'ghborhood ;  the  other  was  the  son  of  a  domestic  servant  employed  on  another 
farm.  The  first  boy  had  not  only  the  protection  of  his  foster  parents  but  also 
the  supervision  of  the  child-caring  agency  which  had  placed  him  with  them.  In 
both  cases  the  offenses  committed  by  the  boys  seemed  to  their  guardians  as 
too  slight  to  warrant  the  action  talcen  against  them.  The  foster  parents 
immediately  reported  the  case  of  their  ward  to  the  child-placing  agent,  who 
went  to  law  and  won  his  suit.  This  boy  was  detained  at  the  industrial  school 
only  three  weelss.  The  other  child,  whose  mother  was  a  serving  woman  with- 
out influence,  remained  at  the  industrial  school  throughout  the  period  studied, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  been  committed  on  the  same  charge  as  the  other 
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boy,  and  the  decision  in  one  case  would  have  been  equally  applicable  to  the 
other.  The  offoises  committed,  as  reported  in  the  lawsuit,  were:  (1)  *'  Caught 
hold  of  a  girl's  dress;  "  (2)  " placed  a  rail  across  a  road;  '*  (3)  *' dammed  up  a 
brook.**     (Cases  Nos.  128,  464.) 

At  the  urgent  insistence  of  a  prominent  person  in  a  small  community,  three 
children  were  placed  in  an  institution  on  the  ground  that  their  mother  had 
been  neglecting  them.  Three  complaints  were  made  against  the  mother  before 
the  arrangements  for  the  children's  removal  were  completed.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  second  complaint  the  case  was  heard  before  a  local  officer,  who  decided 
to  allow  the  mother  to  keep  her  children.  On  the  occasion  of  the  third  com- 
plaint, no  fbrmal  action  was  taken,  but  the  mother  agreed  to  release  the 
children.  The  agency  removing  them  could  give  no  information  relating  to  the 
children's  father,  except  that  he  was  not  with  the  family  at  that  time. 

The  mother's  story  was  as  follows :  The  children's  father  had  been  away  only 
two  weeks  when  the  children  were  removed.  He  had  been  engaged  at  hauling, 
receiving  $1.50  per  day,  but  had  been  out  of  work  for  a  time,  had  become  dis- 
couraged, and  had  left  in  the  night  without  giving  any  warning  of  his  plan. 
The  mother  denied  that  she  was  neglecting  her  children;  she  said  that  they 
had  good  clothes  and  plenty  to  eat  The  house  rent  was  free,  and  the  mother 
took  in  washings  to  add  to  the  family  income.  Her  house  at  the  time  it  ^xas 
visited  was  fairly  well  furnished  and  was  very  clean.  Shortly  after  the  chil- 
dren were  removed  the  father  returned  and  was  "  upset "  over  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  parents  lived  together  for  a  short  time;  then  the  father  went 
away  again.  *'  He  feels  that  without  his  children  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
keep  a  home,"  said  the  mother.  He  had  consulted  a  lawyer  about  getting  his 
children  back,  but  had  been  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt.  In  the  meantime,  the 
mother,  with  her  baby  which  she  had  l>een  permitted  to  keep,  went  to  work  as 
housekeeper  for  a  farmer. 

Whether  or  not  the  parents  were  Justified  in  filing  that  they  were  entitled 
to  their  children,  the  facts  remain:  That  the  children  were  removed  without 
other  investigation  than  the  report  of  the  prominent  neighbor,  whose  word 
could  presumably  be  trusted;  that  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  children 
the  parents  had  not  been  the  subjects  of  any  constructive  work  on  the  part  of 
the  agencies  Interested;  that  the  parents'  own  attempt  to  have  the  children 
returned  had  been  fruitless;  and  that  no  effort  whatever  had  been  made 
looking  forward  to  the  possible  return  of  the  children.  (Cases  Nos.  449,  450, 
451.) 

In  regard  to  children  placed  in  foster  homes,  the  policy  throughout 
the  State  was  to  keep  the  child's  own  parents  in  ignorance  of  his 
whereabouts. 

Two  boys  who  had  been  deserted  by  their  mother  were  placed  by  their  father 
in  an  Institution  and  were  retained  there  for  over  a  year.  The  father  had 
agreed  to  pay  $2  a  week  maintenance  for  each  of  them,  but  he  got  behind  in  his 
payments  and  finally  took  them  out.  For  a  time  the  paternal  grandparents 
assisted  him  in  keeping  the  family  together ;  but  the  grandmother  finally  became 
ill  and  died,  and  the  housework  became  a  problem.  The  grandfather  did  what 
he  could,  and  an  older  brother  of  the  children — a  boy  only  12  years  old  but 
dependable — was  very  helpful  with  the  cooking  and  sweeping.  He  could  not, 
however,  control  the  younger  boys,  who  at  length  came  to  the  attention  of  offi- 
cials because  of  truancy.  They  were  sent  to  the  Institution  where  they  had 
previously  been  cared  for,  and  from  there  were  placed  in  foster  homes  in  another 
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part  of  the  State.  The  father  at  this  time  was  working  steadily,  receiving 
higher  and  higher  wages  as  the  war  emergency  work  increased ;  he  was  eager 
to  assume  a  definite  responsibility  for  his  children,  agreeing  to  make  up  the 
back  payments  which  he  owed  the  institution.  He  annoyed  the  agency,  how- 
ever, by  writing  to  the  l)oy8,  and  when,  .a  few  months  later,  the  agency  removed 
the  children  to  other  homes  he  was  not  informed  of  their  whereabouts.  At 
Christmas  time  he  was  especially  eager  to  get  in  touch  with  them  and  wrote 
to  the  agency  iiiclosing  money  for  them.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself:  **  Please 
be  sure  to  arrange  that  it  be  spent  for  their  Christmas,  bearing  in  mind  that 
clothes  do  not  mean  much  to  a  boy  at  this  season.  I  do  not  understand  why 
I  am  not  allowed  to  know  where  the  boys  are,  as  I  have  a  very  distinct  impres- 
sion that  ♦  ♦  ♦  said  I  was  to  be  in  touch  with  them.  However,  if  you  will 
arrange  the  forwarding  of  this  money  for  me,  I  will  be  satisfied  for  the  present.*' 
(Cases  Nos.  416  and  417.) 

Inadequate  investigation  and  supervision. 

Lack  of  an  adequate  staff  of  workers  for  handling  cases  sometimes 
meant  insufficient  investigation  of  the  conditions  in  the  homes  of  the 
children  before  removal  and  inadequate  supervision  over  the  children 
after  they  were  placed. 

Two  colored  children  received  at  an  orphanage  were  admitted  at  the  request 
of  their  mother,  who  obviously  wanted  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  them.  She  was  an  unmarried  domestic  servant,  reported  as  immoral 
and  undependable.  The  maternal  grandmother  of  the  children  and  their  aunt 
were  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances;  they  had  a  neat  home,  were  able 
financially  to  care  for  the  children,  and  permitted  the  mother  to  live  with  them 
whenever  she  wished.  She,  however,  preferred  to  rent  a  room  for  herself  where 
she  could  have  freedom  to  do  as  she  pleased.  Upon  the  advice  of  some  of  her 
friends  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  members  of  her  family,  she  disposed 
of  the  children.  The  institution  which  took  these  children  knew  almost  nothing 
of  their  previous  history.     (Cases  Nos.  625,  526.) 

A  girl  of  16  years,  who  had  been  living  for  more  than  two  years  in  a  foster 
home,  assisting  her  guardians  with  housework,  became  gradually  more  and  more 
vicious  in  her  habits  and  finally  was  committed  to  the  industrial  school  because 
of  immorality.  The  girl's  father  was  an  alcoholic,  who  had  been  killed  by  an 
electric  car.  There  were  five  children,  but  even  after  the  mother  had  remarried 
she  claimed  that  she  was  unable  to  provide  for  their  care.  Two  of  them  were 
taken  by  the  maternal  grandfather,  and  three,  including  the  girl  of  the  study, 
were  given  to  a  child-placing  agency.  This  agency  had  the  girl  examined 
physically  and  made  considerable  effort  to  see  that  she  was  in  good  physical 
condition.  Bleven  entries  were  found  of  treatments  provided  by  the  agency; 
adenoids  and  tonsils  were  removed.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  mental 
examination,  though  the  agency  record  included  the  statement  that  "girls  of 
her  own  age  called  her  simple,*'  and  the  institution  to  which  she  was  committed 
stated  that  she  was  certainly  weak-minded.  Her  school  record  showed  that  she 
had  been  irregular  in  attendance,  and  at  14  years  of  age,  when  she  stopped 
attending,  she  had  reached  only  the  fourth  grade.  The  girl,  after  removal  from 
her  own  home,  was  placed  three  different  times  by  the  agency.  At  the  first 
place  she  remained  only  10  days;  at  the  second  she  remained  one  year;  then 
she  was  placed  with  the  family  who  had  her  until  she  was  committed  to  the 
industrial  school.  Although  at  first  they  complained  that  she  was  impudent 
to  them  and  that  she  gave  trouble  at  school,  the  guardians  accepted  her  as  a 
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member  of  their  family  for  nearly  two  years  and  a  half.  When  they  found  It 
necessary  to  have  her  removed  they  reported  that  tihe  had  "  been  much  changed 
during  the  last  six  months.*'  She  had  become  overdeveloped  physically  and 
manifested  inordinate  sex  tendencies.  At  the  time  of  her  commitment  evidence 
was  presented  that  she  had  had  intercourse  with  four  men,  one  of  whom  was 
tbe  son  of  her  guardians.  Although  this  girl  had  apparoitly  had  considerable 
supervision  at  first,  the  agency  had  gradually  relaxed  its  watchfulness.  The 
serious  responsibility  of  placing  an  adolescent  girl  in  a  family  where  there  are 
unmarried  men  is  one  which  some  agencies  are  unwilling  to  assume.  (Case 
No.  528.) 

The  necessity  for  a  careful  selection  of  foster  homes  was  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  a  9-year-old  colored  boy,  who  was  placed  with  a  white  family  in  the 
lower  part  of  Delaware.  The  new  guardians  were  accepted  by  the  agency  as 
suitable  on  the  strength  of  recommendations  given  by  neighbors.  The  boy  re- 
mained with  them  from  September  to  June,  but  did  not  attend  school  during 
this  period  for  the  reason  that  the  family  lived  6  miles  from  the  nearest  colored 
school — a  fact  that  should  have  been  ascertained  before  the  boy  was  placed. 
The  child  was  removed,  however,  not  because  of  his  nonattendance  at  school, 
but  because  the  foster  father  proved  himself  unfit  by  murderously  attacking 
another  man.  The  next  foster  parents  seemed  to  be  exemplary  in  every  way; 
but  this  arrangement  proved  unsatisfactory  because  the  boy  manifested  thievish 
tendencies.  At  the  request  of  these  people  he  was  again  removed,  and  once 
more  he  was  placed  with  a  private  family.  The  last  placement  was  too  recent 
to  have  been  well  tested,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  contained  elements  which 
might  be  relied  upon  to  correct  the  boy's  delinquent  traits.     (Case  No.  101.) 

The  foregoing  history  would  seem  to  indicate  a  lack  of  careful  in- 
vestigation on  the  part  of  the  agency  of  the  proposed  foster  home. 
On  the  other  hand,  foster  parents  did  not  always  inform  themselves 
in  regard  to  the  child's  previous  history  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  agencies  did  not  make  this  information  easily  accessible. 

In  the  home  of  a  married  couple,  who  had  applied  for  a  "  quiet,  settled  girl,"  a 
child  of  12  years  was  placed  who  had  been  shifted  from  one  home  to  another 
because  of  her  ungovernable  temper.  When  a  little  less  than  10  years  of  age 
she  had  been  committed  by  a  Justice  of  the  peace  to  an  institution  for  delinquent 
women.  Because  of  her  youth,  however,  she  was  soon  transferred  to  another 
more  suitable  institution.  She  was  described  by  those  In  charge  of  her  as  a 
••  strange  child,"  a  "  waif  of  the  streets  who  had  learned  much  that  was  not 
good  for  her."  She  had  been  bom  out  of  wedlock.  Her  mother  and  her  grand- 
mother were  reported  as  "questionable  characters."  Nevertheless,  when  she 
was  about  12  years  old  she  was  released  to  her  grandmother.  In  less  than  six 
months  the  grandmother  became  dLssatisfied  with  the  arrangement,  and  through 
the  activity  of  two  of  the  child-caring  agencies  secured  a  place  for  her  in  a 
private  home.  No  mental  examination  was  made  of  the  little  girl  although  her 
conduct  would  seem  to  indicate  the  need  for  one.  Within  five  weeks  three  differ- 
ent foster  homes  had  been  found  for  her,  but  from  each  there  came  complaints 
of  her  bad  behavior.  "  Very  disobedient,  unreasonable,  and  uncontrollable," 
said  one  guardian.  "Lazy  and  ugly,"  said  another;  while  the  third  guardians, 
the  ones  mentioned  above,  wrote  "  Very  saucy ;  the  girl  must  be  taken  away  at 
once."  The  upshot  of  the  situiitlon  was  that  she  was  committed  to  the  girls* 
industrial  schooL     (Case  No.  520.) 


CONSTRUCTIVE  MEASURES. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  FINDINGS. 

The  findings  of  this  study  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  histories 
of  513  children  under  18  years  of  age,  taken  under  care  by  Delaware 
agencies  and  institutions  during  a  two-year  period.  The  group  was 
limited  to  those  who  were  not  only  received  by  the  agencies  but  were 
removed  from  their  previous  environment  during  that  time  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  indicate  the  total  number  of  Delaware  children  being 
cared  for  during  the  period  of  the  investigation. 

The  group  selected  according  to  the  above  limitations  included 
403  white  and  110  Negro  children,  representing,  respectively,  79  per 
cent  and  21  per  cent  of  the  total.  Compared  with  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  in  the  general  population,  however,  the  number  of  Negro 
children  was  relatively  large.  Only  19  of  the  children  were  foreign 
bom ;  but  one-fourth  of  the  total  group  were  known  to  be  of  foreign 
or  mixed  parentage.  Twelve  per  cent  of  all  were  known  to  have 
been  bom  out  of  wedlock. 

Seventy-six  per  cent  (367)  had  their  residence  in  Wilmington  at 
the  time  of  their  removal  by  agencies.  The  study  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  this  one  large  center  contributed  far  more  than  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  children,  while  the  scattered  population  of  the 
State  contributed  much  less. 

The  number  of  family  groups  represented  by  these  513  children  was 
398,  over  one-third  of  the  children  having  brothers  or  sisters  included 
in  the  study.  Many  of  the  children  were  from  large  families,  43  per 
cent  of  them  coming  from  families  of  five  or  more  children.  Of  all 
the  children  taken  under  care  not  more  than  3  per  cent  were  known  to 
be  full  orphans;  not  more  than  31  per  cent  were  known  to  be  half- 
orphans.  With  due  allowance  for  the  cases  in  which  the  full  facts 
were  not  known,  not  less  than  50  per  cent  nor  more  than  66  per  cent 
had  both  parents  living. 

Children  removed  from  their  parental  homes — that  is,  from  the 
guardianship  of  at  least  one  of  their  own  parents — numbered  389,  or 
76  per  cent  of  the  entire  group.  Children  removed  from  other  family 
homes — ^that  is,  from  relatives  or  from  foster  guardians — numbered 
96,  or  19  per  cent.  The  remaining  28  children  were  from  various  con- 
ditions ;  3  had  been  living  at  service,  5  had  been  living  independently 
in  rooming  or  boarding  houses,  6  had  been  homeless,  14  had  been 
taken  by  transfer  from  one  institution  to  another. 
84 
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Slightly  less  than  three-tenths  (152)  of  the  513  children  included 
in  the  study  were  from  homes  in  which  both  parents  were  present 
and  married,  28  having  one  step-parent ;  55  children  came  from  homes 
other  than  parental,  presided  over  by  a  man  and  wife.  For  the 
remaining  children,  including  11  from  homes  in  which  two  parents 
were  present  though  their  relationship  had  not  been  legalized,  the 
home  conditions  were  more  or  less  irregular. 

For  73  per  cent  of  the  children  removed  from  their  parental  homes, 
unfavorable  conditions  were  reported  of  one  or  more  members  of  the 
family  group.  This  statement  is  in  every  way  conservative,  inasmuch 
as  among  the  remaining  group  there  were  a  number,  especially  among 
the  colored,  for  whom  the  information  was  incomplete.  Alcoholism 
was  the  most  frequently  reported  of  any  of  the  unfavorable  social 
characteristics  of  parents,  occurring  usually  in  combination  with 
other  unfavorable  social  traits.  In  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
parental  homes  from  which  children  were  removed,  alcoholism  was 
a  deteriorating  factor.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  children  removed 
from  their  parental  homes  were  from  households  where  one  or  both 
parents  were  reported  as  immoral.  General  conditions  were  on  the 
whole  better  in  the  homes  other  than  parental. 

In  the  group  of  children  removed  from  their  parental  homes,  48 
per  cent  of  those  for  whom  conditions  were  reported  were  graded 
as  coming  from  families  with  income  adequate  for  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  In  the  group  of  children  removed  from  other  homes,  71 
per  cent  of  those  for  whom  conditions  were  reported  were  so  graded. 

In  130  instances  the  children  removed  from  parental  homes  came 
from  household  groups  of  which  the  mother  was  the  economic  head. 
In  all,  the  mothers  of  105  children  were  working  away  from  home. 
Despite  the  number  for  whom  conditions  were  not  reported,  at  the 
utmost  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  children  removed  from  parental 
homes,  had  the  full  advantage  of  a  mother's  care.  Special  analysis 
of  the  conditions  seemed  to  indicate  that  for  10  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren a  mother's  pension  might  have  eliminated  the  necessity  for 
removal. 

An  analysis  of  the  children's  own  personalities  showed  that  74  per 
cent  of  all  the  children  7  years  of  age  and  over  had  some  record  of 
delinquency.  School-teachers  commented  almost  unanimously  upon 
the  fact  that  the  attendance  records  of  the  children  included  in  the 
study  had  been  among  the  poorest  in  their  classes.  The  actual  his- 
tories of  some  of  the  children  who  had  been  gainfully  employed  prior 
to  their  removal  reveal  the  greatest  irregularity  of  employment,  a 
haphazard  choice  of  occupations,  i^nd  frequent  changes. 

In  analyzing  case  histories  for  the  reasons  why  agencies  had  re- 
moved chidren  from  their  previous  environment,  it  was  found  that 
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the  immediate  reason  for  the  agency's  action  frequently  obscured 
the  fundamental  causes  of  the  difficulty.  For  example,  221  children 
were  removed  because  of  their  delinquencies.  Sometimes  the  delin- 
quency could  be  traced  to  the  deliberate  instigation  of  the  parents; 
sometimes  the  charge  of  delinquency  concealed  the  fact  that  the  child 
was  defective  physically  or  mentally.  In  114  instances  delinquencies 
were  charged  against  one  or  both  parents  or  guardians.  In  33  cases 
the  death  of  one  or  both  guardians  was  the  reason  given  by  the 
agency  for  taking  the  child  under  care.  The  parents  or  guardians  of 
120  children  were  reported  as  being  unable  to  continue  care.  For 
16  children,  the  home  was  declared  unfit. 

Despite  the  fact  that  home-finding  agencies  of  other  States  have 
placed  out  large  number  of  dependent  children  in  Delaware,  the 
results  of  the  study  showed  that  institutional  care  was  used  by  Dela- 
ware agencies  to  a  greater  extent  than  placing  in  family  homes. 
At  the  time  of  their  removal  83  per  cent  were  placed  in  institutions 
while  only  17  per  cent  were  placed  in  private  families. 

The  types  of  institutions  to  which  the  children  were  sent  were  two 
industrial  schools,  homes  for  dependent  children,  almshouses,  and 
other  institutions  mainly  outside  the  State.  Twenty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  children,  including  a  few  who  had  been  adjudged  dependent 
or  neglected,  were  received  at  the  industrial  schools.  The  total 
number  of  children  placed  in  homes  for  dependent  juveniles  num- 
bered 225;  of  these  48  were  placed  by  court  commitment,  by  far 
the  larger  number,  177,  being  placed  informally  either  by  agencies  or 
by  the  personal  request  of  the  child's  family  or  friends. 

Delaware  is  among  the  States  which  still  countenance  the  admis- 
sion of  children  to  almshouses.  Babies  born  in  the  almshouses,  while 
not  included  in  the  general  discussion  of  this  report,  were  some  of 
them  among  the  most  abjectly  dependent  children  of  the  State.  It 
was  the  custom  at  two  of  the  almshouses  to  enter  the  name  of  the 
child,  at  its  birth,  among  the  admissions  of  persons  who  had  become 
public  charges. 

Of  the  children  placed  in  other  institutions,  the  majority  were 
delinquent  colored  girls  for  whom  no  institution  existed  in  Delaware. 

Agencies  in  Delaware  lacked  special  facilities  for  handling  men- 
tally defective  children.  For  the  58  subnormal  children  included  in 
the  study,  improper  or  unsuitable  care  was  inevitable. 

Those  children  for  whom  no  maintenance  was  paid  by  the  family 
to  the  agency  or  institution  which  had  assumed  care  of  the  child 
constituted  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  group. 

Children  whose  cases  had  involved  legal  process  had  been  brought 
before  the  juvenile  court,  courts  of  general  sessions,  local  magistrates, 
and  justices  of  the  peace.    That  the  quality  of  treatment  received 
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under  this  diverse  handling  varied  greatly  is  obvious.  One  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  Delaware,  as  seen  in  this  study,  was  uniform  legal 
protection  for  children  throughout  the  State. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  agencies  in  preparing  homes  for  the 
return  of  children  was  very  slight.  Not  only  was  there  little  evidence 
of  constructive  work  among  families  but  there  was  sometimes  evi- 
dence that  families  lacked  redress  or  opportunity  to  defend  them- 
selves when  agencies  took  action  to  remove  children. 

With  the  exception  of  the  county  almshouses,  it  was  the  general 
plan  of  agencies  placing  children  to  retain  supervision  over  them. 
The  necessity  for  careful  selection  of  foster  homes  was  illustrated  by 
the  unfortunate  developments  in  the  histories  of  some  of  the  children. 

.     SPECIAL  NEEDS. 

The  limitations  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  '^  dependency  "  as  used 
in  this  study  suggest  of  themselves  the  essential  features  of  any  pre- 
ventive measures.  If  '^ dependent"  children  are  defined  as  those 
taken  under  care  as  wards  of  agencies  or  institutions,  the  prevention 
of  such  dependency  must  lie  in  constructive  effort  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions which  necessitated  their  removal  from  their  previous  environ- 
ment Any  form  of  public  welfare  that  strengthens  the  integrity  of 
the  family,  maintains  standards  of  decency,  and  creates  healthful 
surroundings  with  opportunities  for  education  and  recreation,  oper- 
ates to  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  family  and  reduces  the  chance 
of  their  becoming  charges  npon  outside  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. 

In  the  report  cited  on  the  dependent,  delinquent,  and  defective 
children  of  Delaware,"  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  future  development  of  the  child-caring  activities  of  Dela- 
ware, including  recommendations  regarding  the  care  of  temporary 
dependents ;  the  special  needs  of  colored  children ;  the  regulation  of 
the  importation  of  children ;  the  development  of  the  system  of  moth- 
ers' pensions ;  the  exclusion  of  children  from  almshouses ;  the  exten- 
sion of  the  juvenile  court  and  probation  system  throguhout  the  State, 
including  the  prosecution  of  adults  for  neglecting  minors  or  for  con- 
tributing to  their  delinquency;  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  with 
the  introduction  of  medical  and  psychological  examinations  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  establishment  of  special  classes  for  backward 
children;  State  supervision  of  the  charitable  and  correctional  work 
of  the  State;  and  standardization  of  institutional  methods. 

^  Richardson,  C.  Spencer :  Dependent,  Delinquent,  and  Defective  Children  of  Delaware. 
RnsseU  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City,  Mareh,  1918. 
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Extension  of  juvenile-court  and  probation  work. 

The  desirability  of  a  State-wide  probation  sjrstem  is  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  a  12-year-old  white  girl  living  in  the  poorest  section  of 
one  of  the  ''  down-State  "  communities,  in  home  surroundings  which 
were  regarded  by  better  persons  of  the  town  as  unsuitable.  A  citizen 
made  complaint,  with  the  result  that  the  child  was  immediately  taken 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  removed  to  the  girls'  industrial 
school.  When  visited,  the  mother  showed  very  little  grasp  of  the  real 
significance  of  the  girl's  removal.  "  She  wasn't  nearly  so  bad  as  some 
still  running  around  and  not  taken  from  their  homes,"  said  the 
mother.  The  visitor's  comment  on  the  situation  was:  "Family  evi- 
dently low  grade ;  either  poor  or  shiftless ;  not  qualified  to  give  girl 
all  the  training  and  discipline  necessary.  The  supervision  of  a  pro- 
bation officer  or  'big  sister'  would  seem  to  have  been  preferable  to 
removal  from  home." 

A  14-year-old  white  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  widow  who  bore  a  good 
character,  was  committed  to  the  industrial  school  through  the  action 
of  the  local  justice  of  the  peace.  The  agent  who  removed  the  child 
reported  that  the  mother  could  not  control  her,  and  the  industrial 
school  was  told  that  she  was  immoral.  The  school,  however,  reported 
"good"  characteristics  for  her  after  her  admission.  The  mother's 
story  was  that  the  girl  had  been  going  about  with  a  boy  of  the  neigh- 
borhood against  the  wish  of  his  mother,  who  made  the  complaint 
and  had  sufficient  influence  to  win  her  point.  The  girl's  mother  felt 
that  the  action  was  not  warranted.  Whatever  the  merits  of  this  par- 
ticular case,  it  oft'ers  one  mort  argument  for  State-wide  probation. 

Not  only  would  the  delinquent  children  coming  before  courts  and 
magistrates  outside  Wilmington  have  been  better  handled  through  a 
juvenile  court  with  adequate  facilities  for  investigation  and  supervi- 
sion, but  the  delinquents  not  coming  through  courts,  though  fewer 
in  number,  would  have  benefited  by  supervision.  Moreover,  through 
the  work  of  probation  officers,  parents  could  have  been  brought 
to  a  realization  of  their  own  responsibilities.  The  case  of  a  16-year- 
old  colored  girl,  removed  at  the  request  of  her  parents  because 
they  "could  not  control  her,"  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
a  child  became  a  full  expense  to  an  institution  while  the  parents 
were  entirely  relieved  of  further  effort. 

Physical  and  mental  examinations. 

The  need  for  physical  and  mental  examination  of  children,  not  only 
in  Wilmington,  where  the  subject  had  been  under  consideration,  but 
throughout  the  State,  is  made  evident  by  such  histories  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

.  The  vagaries  of  one  girl's  conduct  suggested  a  psychopathic  con- 
dition ;  but,  though  her  agency  record  covered  a  period  of  six  years, 
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no  mental  examination  of  any  sort  was  reported.  At  9  years  she 
was  reported  as  "  very  nervous ;  seems  tubercular  " ;  at  10  years,  "  she 
makes  no  effort  to  learn  " ;  at  14  years,  she  "  is  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent, lacks  concentration,  depends  upon  others."  At  16,  she  was  re- 
ported to  the  police  by  a  man  who  found  her  out  of  doors  in  an 
unconscious  condition.  She  said  that  she  had  been  assaulted,  but  not 
the  slightest  mark  of  violence  was  found  upon  her.  About  this  time 
she  developed  a  habit  of  fainting,  or  pretending  to  faint,  whenever 
anyone  antagonized  her.  Her  family  complained  that  she  was  bad 
tempered,  strong  willed,  untruthful,  impertinent,  violent,  thievish, 
and  often  stayed  away  from  home.  She  had  been  expelled  from 
school  because  she  could  not  get  along  with  her  teachers.  She  had 
begun  to  make  appointments  with  men,  when  her  family  requested 
her  commitment  to  a  disciplinary  institution  outside  the  State. 

The  young  son  of  a  well-to-do  Delaware  man  behaved  in  a  manner 
absolutely  incomprehensible  to  his  family  and  to  his  teachers.  His 
home  was  comfortable  and  refined,  but  his  parents  could  not  control 
him.  His  teachers  reported  that  they  questioned  his  mentality. 
However,  no  mental  specialist  was  immediately  available,  and  the 
father,  fearing  that  the  boy  might  get  into  trouble  in  the  community, 
took  matters  into  his  own  hands  and  asked  for  the  boy's  commitment 
to  the  industrial  school.  The  surroundings  at  the  reform  school 
"were  not  calculated  to  benefit  a  boy  who  had  not  come  into  conflict 
with  the  law.  As  it  happened,  the  boy  was  so  dissatisfied  that  he 
made  his  escape  and  finally  enlisted  in  the  Army. 

Another  boy  from  a  comfortable  home,  who  needed  mental  exami- 
nation and  special  treatment,  was  a  14-yeaT-old  white  boy  who,  from 
the  time  he  was  9  years  old,  showed  thievish  and  vicious  tendencies. 
His  mother  was  described  as  nervous  and  rather  indifferent  to  the 
boy^s  conduct.  Evidently  he  was  allowed  to  do  much  as  he  pleased, 
and,  following  his  natural,  depraved  inclinations,  he  was  brought 
before  the  juvenile  court  at  different  times  for  larceny  and  for  sex 
offenses. 

Another  child  whose  history  emphasized  the  need  of  mental 
hygiene  in  the  public  schools  was  a  girl  who  had  to  be  transferred, 
soon  after  her  commitment  to  the  industrial  school,  to  an  institution 
which  cared  for  her  at  the  birth  of  a  child  out  of  wedlock.  From 
the  time  when  she  entered  school,  her  reports  showed  unfavorable 
traits — one  year,  lack  of  industry;  another  year,  inattention,  irregu- 
lar attendance,  and  poor  conduct.  At  14  years  of  age  she  went  to 
work  in  a  factory,  where  she  seems  to  hs^fe  been  regular,  earning, 
however,  only  $5  a  week.  At  17  years  of  age  she  left  home  with  a 
girl  companion  and  two  men  and  was  shortly  apprehended. 

Physical  and  mental  examinations  not  only  are  needed  in  schools, 
but  also  should  be  applied  to  all  wards  of  agencies  and  institutions. 
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No  institution  can  safeguard  the  welfare  of  its  charges  which  does 
not  require,  before  admission,  a  thorough  test  of  every  child's  condi- 
tion. 

Special  provision  for  the  care  of  mentally  defective  children. 

The  results  of  mental  examination  of  children  at  once  force  upon 
the  public  consideration  of  the  provision  of  suitable  care  for  the  men- 
tally defective,  including  not  only  the  establishment  of  custodial 
institutions  for  the  low-grade  cases  but  a  system  of  special  training 
and  supervision  in  the  community,  not  only  for  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  at  least  partial  self-support,  but  also  those  who  can  be  safely 
provided  for  in  the  community.  The  higher-grade  mental  defec- 
tives— ^those  most  likely  to  be  regarded  as  capable  of  independent 
careers — are  apt  to  offer  the  most  serious  problems,  and,  though  they 
may  not  require  segregation,  to  need  the  most  careful  supervision 
and  direction.  The  establishment  of  special  classes  for  defective  or 
handicapped  children  in  connection  with  the  public-school  system  is, 
assuredly,  a  part  of  the  obligation  which  the  American  people  as- 
sumed when  they  declared  for  general  free  education.  The  proper 
training  of  a  defective  child  in  good  habits  and  self-control  may  save 
him  from  delinquency ;  the  development  of  his  capacity  for  self-help, 
through  industrial  training,  may  save  him  from  becoming  a  financial 
charge  upon  others. 

Delaware  in  1917  appropriated  funds  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded."  Wilmington  is  equipping  spe- 
cial classes  for  backward  children  in  the  public  schools.  The  present 
interest  of  the  public  in  this  subject  may  be  regarded  as  a  hopeful 
sign  that  activity  in  this  direction  will  be  extended. 

Restriction  of  work  of  reformatory  institutions. 

The  case  histories  of  certain  children  committed  to  the  industrial 
schools  for  trivial  reasons  suggest  not  only  the  need  for  State-wide 
juvenile  probation  and  for  suitable  provision  for  defective  children 
but  also  for  the  exclusion  of  "  dependent "  children  from  reforma- 
tories, improved  facilities  for  temporary  care,  and  the  extension  of 
the  placing-out  system. 

That  the  influence  of  delinquent  children  upon  those  who  become 
public  charges  through  no  fault  of  their  own  must  necessarily  be 
harmful  seems  obvious.  Leaders  in  child-welfare  work  are  con- 
vinced that  the  various  types  of  children  requiring  institutional  care 
should  be  carefully  segregated;  that  every  institution  should  limit 
its  work  to  the  care  of  its  own  chosen  group ;  that  reformatories  are 
sufficiently  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  delinquents;  that 
other  institutions  should  care  specifically  for  the  disabled  or  defec- 

»Law8,  1017,  cb.  172.  It  Is  expected  that  one  of  tlM  buildings  will  be  open  for  tbt 
admislson  of  patients  bj  tbe  spring  of  1921. 
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tive ;  that  children  who  do  not  in  themselves  constitute  special  prob- 
lems, but  who  must  be  taken  under  agency  care  because  of  some 
defect  in  their  environment,  should  have  the  protection  of  carefully 
selected  and  supervised  foster  homes. 

In  regard  to  an  extension  of  the  placing-out  system  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  "the  carefully  selected  foster  home  is  for  the  normal 
child  the  best  substitute  for  the  natural  home."  ^*  That  child-caring 
agencies  of  Delaware  need  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  foster  homes 
for  their  children  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  the 
State  has  been  used  extensively  as  a  placing  ground  for  children  from 
outside  the  State.  In  1916,  a  survey  *®  of  the  State  discovered  1,087 
placed-out  children,  660  of  whom  had  been  brought  in  from  other 
States.  In  1917  Delaware  put  a  check  upon  the  importation  of  de- 
pendent children  by  requiring  that  agencies  placing  children  from 
outside  Delaware  file  a  bond  of  $3,000  for  every  child  placed. 

Exclusion  of  children  from  almshouses. 

The  need  for  excluding  children  from  almshouses  is  so  obvious  that 
it  hardly  requires  comment.  At  the  present  time  only  a  few  States 
in  the  Union  allow  children  to  mingle  with  adults  in  the  public  poor- 
houses.  Some  States  absolutely  forbid  the  admission  of  children  to 
almshouses — Connecticut,  for  example.  Other  States  will  not  permit 
the  admission  of  children  of  certain  ages ;  Maine  forbids  admission  of 
children  between  2  and  16  years  of  age,  and  Missouri  between  2  and 
18  years.  A  number  of  States  make  partial  restrictions ;  for  example, 
Minnesota  and  Michigan  will  not  admit  a  child  who  can  be  received 
at  the  State  public  school ;  Ohio,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  others 
permit  the  admission  of  idiots. 

Enforcement  of  school  attendance. 

Enforcement  of  school  attendance  throughout  the  State  would  un- 
doubtedly act  as  a  deterrent  on  delinquency.  The  compulsory  period 
of  attendance  in  Delaware,  at  the  time  of  the  study,  was  five  months, 
with  the  proviso  that  local  school  boards  had  authority  to  reduce  the 
period  to  three  months.  Many  districts,  especially  in  the  more  remote 
rural  sections  where  farm  labor  was  difficult  to  procure,  established 
the  shorter  period.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  oouniy  superintendent.  In  rural  districts,  where  there  was 
only  the  county  superintendent  to  look  up  absentees:  in  the  towns, 
where  the  compulsory  attendance  could  be  regulated  through  the  aid 
of  police;  and  in  Wilmington,  where  probation  officers  were  required 
to  include  this  additional  task  among  their  over-nimierous  duties, 

>*  See  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children,  1909.  Govern- 
ment Printing  OfBce.  Wmablngton«  D.  C,  1909,  pp.  19^197. 

**  Survey  made  by  the  U.  8.  Children's  Bureau  at  the  request  of  the  governor  for  the 
Information  of  Uie  legislature.    Report  In  manuscript 
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there  was  room  for  improvement  in  the  methods  of  reaching  truant 
children.  That  irregularity  of  attendance  was  a  conspicuous  char- 
acteristic in  the  history  of  the  children  studied  has  already  been 
noted.  With  more  thorough  supervision  of  the  child's  attendance,  it 
is  possible  not  only  that  delinquency  could  be  reduced  but  also  that 
impending  family  difficulties  could  be  discovered  in  season  to  prevent 
disruption,  resulting  in  child  dependency. 

Improved  regulation  of  employment. 

The  unfortunate  employment  histories  of  some  of  the  children  in- 
cluded in  this  study,  who  shifted  from  one  wrongly  chosen  occupation 
to  another,  with  intervals  for  mischief,  suggest  that  vocational  guid- 
ance and  training,  with  assurance  of  suitable  and  regular  work,  would 
have  brought  about  an  entirely  different  career  and  possibly  obviated 
the  necessity  for  the  child's  removal  from  his  home. 

Along  the  line  of  labor  legislation,  the  greater  protection  of  work- 
ing parents  by  safety  requirements,  by  workmen's  compensation  acts, 
and  by  health  insurance  must  mean  the  prevention  of  a  certain 
amount  of  child  dependency.  Delaware  in  1917  took  a  forward  step 
when  the  legislature  enacted  a  workmen's  compensation  law  and  es- 
tablished a  State  industrial  accident  board  to  enforce  it. 

Recreation  centers. 

Improved  neighborhood  conditions  and  the  establishment  of  in- 
creased recreational  facilities,  especially  in  congested  city  neighbor- 
hoods, would  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  delinquency.  Numerous 
instances  of  delinquency  occurred  near  railroads — localities  which 
are  usually  among  the  most  neglected.  Since  1911,  Wilmington  has 
had  a  number  of  playgrounds  open  during  the  two  months  of  the 
summer  school  vacation.  Outside  Wilmington  very  little  considera- 
tion had  been  given  to  the  subject.  Attention  to  the  needs  of  colored 
people,  both  in  regard  to  housing  conditions  and  to  neighborhood 
recreation  had  been  very  slight. 

Public-health  work. 

To  what  extent  an  adequate  program  of  public  health  would  re- 
duce dependency  can  only  be  conjectured.  In  the  information  gath- 
ered relative  to  the  physical  condition  of  parents  and  children,  how- 
ever, there  was  evidence  of  certain  preventable  conditions.  Tubercu- 
losis, for  example,  was  reported  as  existing  in  the  households  from 
which  24  children  were  removed.  Also,  48  children  were  reported  as 
having  tuberculous  parents.  Altogether,  these  conditions  affected  54 
children,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  group.  Of  the  106  instances 
in  which  the  child's  own  mother  was  reported  dead,  the  causes  of 
death  were  stated  for  61;  in  17  cases  as  tuberculosis,  in  20,  as  com- 
plications at  child-birth,  both  of  which  causes  of  death  are  at  the 
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present  time  regarded  as  including  a  considerable  percentage  of 
preventable  cases.  At  any  rate,  for  at  least  one-seventh  of  the  chil- 
dren included  in  the  study  conditions  existed  which  are  generally 
considered  as  a  profitable  field  for  preventive  health  work. 

Standardization  of  agency  care. 

Delaware  has  the  advantage  of  being  sufficiently  small  in  popula- 
tion and  in  area  to  make  standardization  through  State  regulation 
and  supervision  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  Within  the  past  few 
years  several  measures  of  social  legislation  have  been  enacted  which 
are  comparable  to  the  best  in  the  country.  In  1917  a  number  of 
agencies  dealing  with  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children 
organized  a  new  society  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  do  State-wide 
work,  especially  for  dependent  children,  in  cooperation  with  exist- 
ing agencies.  This  agency,  the  Delaware  Children's  Bureau,  has  en- 
tered upon  case-work  with  individual  children  and  has  taken  the 
lead  in  constructive  child-welfare  work.  In  1919  a  State  board  of 
charities  was  created.  The  centralization  and  standardization  of 
work  under  this  board  is  one  of  the  fundamental  improvements  which 
now  appear  to  be  under  way  and  which  will  inevitably  remove  many 
of  the  conditions  dealt  with  in  this  report. 
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Schedule  No. 
Agent 


OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 


1.  In^tutions  or  agencies 2.  Nameofohild 

3.  Class  ofcase 

4.  Present  address  of  child 

5.  Original  address 6.  Placeofblrth 

7.  Typeofhome 8.  Dateofblrth 

Illegitimate 

10.  Nameof father 11.  Address 

12.  Nameof mother 13.  Address 

14.  NativitT  of  father mother Case 15.  Years  in  U.S.:  Father Mother Case. 

16.  Color  of  father mother Case 17.  Years  In  State  (case) in  county  or  city 


9.  Legitimate. 


18.  Sources  of  information  with  dates. 


19.  Date  of  child's  removal 20.  Reasons. 

21.  Household  group  at  time  of  ohUd's  removal: 


Name. 

Relation. 

Year  of 
birth. 

Conjugal 
condition. 

Occupation  or 
school. 

Wage. 

Regular 
employ- 
ment. 

Special 
characteristics, 

mental  and 

physical  defects, 

delinquencies, 

etc. 

Father 

Mother 

1 

2.  

3.  etc 

22.  Other  sources  of  income.    Specify 

23.  Estimated  annual  Income  of  family  for  year  previous  to  child's  removal 

24.  Members  of  child's  own  family  not  in  same  household  group  (at  time  of  removal): 


Name. 

Rela- 
tion. 

Year  of 
birth. 

Con- 
jugal 
con- 
dition. 

Occupation  or 
sciiool. 

Wage 

Regular 
em- 
ploy- 
ment. 

Special 
characteristics, 

mental  and 

physical  defects, 

delinquencies, 

etc. 

Where- 
abouts. 

1 

1 

1 

(2S-aO  to  be  filled  out  only  when  parent  or  parents  appear  in  above  list.) 


25.  Father's  race  and  nativity 2ft.  YearsinU.  S 

27.  Father's  present  address 

28.  Mother's  race  and  nativity 29.  YearsinU. S 

30.  Mother'spresent address 

(31-33  to  be  flQled  oat  only  when  child  was  removed  from  parental  home  prior  to  two-year  period— Nov.  1, 

1915.) 


31 .  Date  of  child's  leaving  parental  home 

32.  Reasons  for  child's  leaving  parental  home . 

13.  PescripUoD  of  parental  home 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  HOME   FROM  WHICH   CHILD   WAS   REMOVED. 


U 


84.  Character  of  dwelling — sanitary  condition  and  repair;  cleanliness;  number  of  rooBM; 

rent,  etc. : 

Prior  to  removal Subsequent  to  removal . ..... 

85.  Type  of  neighborhood  and  neighborhood  influences : 

Prior  to  removal Subsequent  to  removal --,,„., 


36.  Character  of   family   and   home  life    (characteristics  of  father,   mother,   fraternltj-* 

defects,  diseases,  delinquencies,  etc. ;  economic  circumstances,  including  public  aB4 
private  aid)  : 

Prior  to  removal Subsequent  to  removal ., 

37.  Child's  characteristics  (physical  and  mental  condition,  delinquencies,  etc.)  : 

Prior  to  removal Subsequent  to  removal ..« 


38.  Child's  school  history  : 

Prior  to  removal Subsequent  to  removal ^^ 

39.  Child's  record  of  employment: 

Prior  to  removal Subsequent  to  removal «.« 

40.  Child's  environment  subsequent  to  removal.     (If  placed  out,  describe  dwelling,  nelgli- 

borbood,  and  guardians'  home  life,  in  usual  order.) «.^ 

41.  Record  of  agency  treatment  of  child : 

Prior  to  removal Subsequent  to  removal 


42.  Constructive  work  done  with  family  before  or  after  child's  removal  (including  agen- 
cies  interested  in  family,  and  summary  of  agency  treatment) — ™ 


43.  Means  by  which  child  might  have  been  kept  with  family 

44.  Present  possibilities  of  assumption  of  responsibility  for  child  by  family. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
WasTdngton^  October  i,  1920. 

Sir  :  This  report  on  the  administration  of  the  aid-to-mothers  law 
in  Illinois  was  prepared  by  Miss  Edith  Abbott  and  Miss  Sophonisba 
P.  Breckinridge  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  the  University 
of  Chicago.  As  residents  of  Hull-House,  both  authors  have  had  long 
practical  experience  among  the  poor  and  neglected  children  of  Chi- 
cago. In  1912  they  made  for  the  School  of  Civics  a  study  entitled 
"  The  Delinquent  Child  and  the  Home,"  based  on  material  gathered 
in  the  Cook  County  Juvenile  Court.  Hence  this  study  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  aid-to-mothers  act  in  Illinois  has  the  advantage  of  prepa- 
ration by  recognized  authorities  in  the  field  of  social  research,  who 
have  also  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
the  Illinois  Cook  County  Juvenile  Court.  The  authors  desire  that 
mention  be  made  of  the  valuable  services  of  Miss  Helen  Eussell 
Wright  and  Miss  Mary  Cantey  Preston,  who  made  the  field  investiga- 
tions outside  Cook  County. 

Although  concerned  with  a  single  State,  this  report  is  of  Nation- 
wide interest  because  the  family  conditions  with  which  it  deals  are 
typical  and  because  it  shows  typical  difficulties  which  have  already 
been  surmounted,  and  points  out  those  still  to  be  overcome  in  mak- 
ing effective  the  principle  back  of  the  mothers'  pension  act. 

This  principle  may  be  stated  thus:  It  is  against  sound  public 
economy  to  allow  poverty  alone  to  cause  the  separation  of  a  child 
from  the  care  of  a  good  mother,  or  to  allow  the  mother  so  to  ex- 
haust her  powers  in  earning  a  living  for  her  children  that  she  can  not 
give  them  proper  home  care  and  protection. 

In  the  40  States  which  now  have  mothers'  pension  laws  this  prin- 
ciple has  undoubtedly  been  hastened  to  expression  by  the  results  of 
neglected  childhood  to  be  seen  in  every  juvenile  court.  The  earliest 
laws— of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  of  Illinois — were  unquestion- 
ably based  upon  a  belief  that  the  juvenile  courts  revealed  facts,  not 
generally  known  before,  as  to  the  injury  to  the  child  caused  by  the 
inevitable  neglect  of  working  mothers  and  the  breaking  up  of  homes 
because  of  poverty. 

The  fact  that  in  21  States  the  administration  of  the  aid-to-mothers 
law  is  placed  in  the  juvenile  courts  indicates  a  purpose  to  place  the 
power  of  help  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  before  whom  the  trouble 
is  revealed  and  who  must  decide  the  child's  future,  within  the  limi- 
tations of  the  resources  at  his  command.  Probably  a  desire  to  avoid 
the  discredit  of  the  old  outdoor  poor  relief  also  influenced  the  plan 
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of  placing  the  juvenile  court  in  charge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
present  tendency  of  expert  opinion  is  undoubtedly  toward  placing  re- 
sponsibility for  actual  administration  of  mothers'  pensions  in  a  sep- 
arate body  qualified  to  deal  with  the  matter  scientifically  and  not  in 
the  spirit  of  the  old  poor  relief. 

This  report  gives  the  Illinois  law  and  traces  legislative  changes; 
it  also  points  out  limitations  both  in  law  and  in  operation.  The 
judge  of  the  juvenile  court  was  directed  to  administer  the  law,  but 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  first  act  it  was  impossible  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative officers  out  of  public  funds,  and  in  order  to  begin  opera- 
tions the  volunteer  societies  in  Chicago,  working  in  connection  with 
court  cases,  contributed  agents  who  formed  a  working  committee  to 
serve  under  the  judge  in  planning  and  carrying  out  an  administra- 
tive policy. 

As  this  report  intimates,  the  act  was  loosely  drawn.  In  Chicago, 
however,  the  judge  and  those  interested  in  the  problem  believed  that 
the  wise  development  of  this  plan  to  strengthen  rather  than  pauperize 
poverty-stricken  mothers  of  young  children  was  worth  much  effort, 
and  a  high  degree  of  scientific  skill  and  humane  purpose  has  been 
shown  in  its  administration,  first  by  the  members  of  the  volunteer 
committee  and  now  by  the  paid  staff.  In  the  State  outside  Chicago 
there  is  marked  unevenness  of  administration,  few  qualified  officers 
are  available  for  supervision,  and  inequality  in  the  amounts  of  the 
pensions  is  great.  In  brief,  the  investigators  report  conditions  which 
lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that  State-wide  administration  of  mothers' 
pensions  is  necessary  in  order  to  deal  justly  with  those  whom  the  law 
is  designed  to  aid. 

In  both  city  and  State  the  smallness  of  the  pensions  is  noted,  and 
the  need  for  constant  study  of  fair  living  standards  and  necessary 
budgets  is  emphasized.  The  careful  budgeting  of  the  Cook  County 
cases  is  described. 

This  report  adds  emphasis  to  the  contention  that  social  legislation 
can  not  be  static ;  that  it  must  be  based  on  carefully  secured  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  to  be  remedied;  that  it  must  be  drawn  to 
establish  standards  and  principles  which  can  be  applied  to  meet 
changing  conditions,  rather  than  to  set  up  fixed  rules  which  are  likely 
to  apply  for  brief  periods  only,  and  to  require  constant  revision  by 
successive  legislatures;  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  that 
valuable  administration  must  be  not  only  honest  and  well-inten- 
tioned, but  primarily  scientific. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop, 

Chief. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  AID-TO-MOTHERS 

LAW  IN  ILLINOIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  first  Illinois  statute  ^  providing  for  mothers'  pensions  was  en- 
acted June  5, 1911,  as  an  amendment  to  section  7  of  the  Illinois  juve- 
nile-court law.  The  new  statute  was  entitled  the  "  funds-to-parents 
act  ^  and  became  operative  July  1  of  the  same  year.  Its  purpose  was  to 
keep  dependent  children  under  14  years  of  age  with  their  own  parents, 
when  the  parents  were  unable  to  provide  for  them,  instead  of  pro- 
viding out  of  public  funds  for  their  support  in  institutions.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  was  placed  with  the  juvenile  courts,  which 
were  already  caring  for  children  declared  dependent  and  delinquent, 
instead  of  with  the  county  agents  or  supervisors  of  the  poor,  who  were 
in  charge  of  the  public  outdoor  relief. 

This  act  enabled  the  court  to  deal  with  its  wards  in  a  way  that  had 
been  impossible  up  to  that  time.  Under  the  juvenile-court  law,  which 
had  been  passed  12  years  earlier,*  the  courts  had  the  authority  to  com- 
mit children  to  institutions  to  be  supported  at  public  expense.  The 
juvenile-court  law  provided  for  the  care  of  two  groups  of  children^ 
those  defined  as  delinquent  ^  and  those  defined  as  dependent  or  neg- 
lected.* For  both  groups  of  children,  three  kinds  of  treatment  were 
authorized :  (1)  The  return  of  the  child  to  his  own  home  subject  to  the 

^Laws  of  nilnois,  Forty-seyenth  General  Assembly.  1911,  p.  126;  "Juvenile  Coorts— 
Pondi  to  Parents ;  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  '  An  Act  relatingr  to  children  who 
art  now  or  may  hereafter  become  dependent,  neglected,  or  delinquent,  to  define  these 
terms,  and  to  provide  for  the  treatment,  control,  maintenance,  adoption,  and  guardianship 
of  the  i>erBons  of  such  children.'  *' 

« lUlDois  Beriaed  Statutes,  July  1.  1899,  ch.  23,  sec.  169ff. 

"  The  statute  defines  a  delinquent  child  in  the  following  terms :  "  Any  male  child  who 
while  under  the  age  of  17  years  or  any  female  child  who  while  under  the  age  of  18, 
violates  any  law  of  this  State;  or  is  incorrigible,  or  knowingly  associates  with  thieves, 
vicious,  or  Immoral  persons ;  or  without  Just  cause  and  without  that  [the]  consent  of 
its  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian  absents  itself  from  its  home  or  place  of  abode,  or 
is  growing  op  In  Idleness  or  crime ;  or  knowingly  frequents  a  house  of  ill-repute ;  or 
knowingly  frequents  any  policy  shop  or  place  where  any  gambling  device  is  operated ; 
or  frequents  any  saloon  or  dram  shop  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold ;  or  patronizes 
or  visits  any  public  pool  room  or  bucket  shop ;  or  wanders  about  the  streets  in  the 
nighttime  without  being  on  any  lawful  business  or  lawful  occupation ;  or  habitually 
wanders  about  any  railroad  yards  or  tracks  or  Jumps  or  attempts  to  Jump  onto  [any] 
moving  train  ;  or  enters  any  car  or  engine  without  lawful  authority ;  or  uses  vile,  obscene, 
vulgar,  profane,  or  indecent  language  in  [any]  public  place  or  about  any  schoolhousc ;  or 
is  guilty  oi  indecent  or  lascivious  conduct."     [111.  Rev.  Stat.,  ch.  23,  sec.  109.] 

*  The  statute  defines  a  dependent  or  neglected  child  in  the  following  terms :  "  Any  male 
child  who  while  under  the  age  of  17  years  or  any  female  child  who  whllo  under  the  age 
of  18  years,  for  any  reason,  is  destitute,  homeless,  or  abandoned ;  or  dependent  upon  the 
public  for  support ;  or  has  not  proper  parental  care  or  guardianship ;  or  habitually  begs 
or  receives  alms ;  or  is  found  living  in  any  house  of  ill  fame  or  with  any  vicious  or  dis- 
reputable person ;  or  has  a  home  which  by  reason  of  neglect,  cruelty,  or  depravity,  on  the 
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visitation  and  supervision  of  a  probation  oflBcer;  (2)  the  appointing 
as  guardian  of  the  child  a  "  reputable  citizen  "  who  became  responsi- 
ble for  the  custody  of  the  child;  and  (3)  commitment  to  an  insti- 
tution. Delinquent  children  were  committed  to  State  institutions 
supported  by  public  funds.  Dependent  or  neglected  children  were 
committed  to  certain  quasi  public  institutions  known  as  industrial 
schools  for  girls  and  manual  training  schools  for  boys,  organized  by 
private  individuals  or  associations,  in  accordance  with  statutes  enacted 
in  1879  and  1883.  These  so-called  training-school  statutes  authorized 
the  county  to  pay  from  the  public  moneys  $16  a  month  for  each  girl 
and  $10  a  month  for  each  boy  committed  by  court  order.  No  public 
institution  is  maintained  for  dependent  children,  but  nearly  1,000  chil- 
dren each  year  are  committed  to  private — chiefly  sectarian — institu- 
tions subsidized  by  public  fund.*^ 

No  provision  was  made  by  any  of  these  statutes  for  boarding 
children  in  private  homes.  No  authority  existed  for  the  payment 
of  public  money  either  to  enable  a  parent,  such  as  a  widowed  mother, 
to  keep  her  children  in  her  own  home;  or  if  the  child's  own  home  was 
unfit  but  the  child  capable  of  being  dealt  with  under  home  conditions, 
to  board  the  child  in  another  home  carefully  selected  and  super- 
vised. If,  in  any  individual  case,  either  of  these  forms  of  treat- 
ment a'Jjproved  itself  to  the  court,  that  treatment  was  possible  only  to 
the  extent  to  which  private  charitable  aid  might  be  obtained. 

Thus,  if  a  mother  were  left  destitute  because  of  the  death  or  in- 
capacity of  her  husband,  the  law  offered  provision  for  her  children 
if  she  wished  to  place  them  in  institutions.  If  she  refused  to  part 
with  them  the  State  made  no  provision  except  for  outdoor  relief 
under  the  pauper  law.  In  Illinois,  as  in  many  other  American  States, 
outdoor  relief  consists  for  the  most  part  of  spasmodic  and  inadequate 
doles,  and  a  widow  with  a  family  of  small  children  can  not  maintain 
her  home  with  such  irregular  assistance.  In  Chicago  outdoor  relief 
is  given  only  in  kind,  and  no  rents  are  paid,  so  that,  even  if  regularly 
given,  the  relief  consists  only  of  baskets  of  groceries  with  occasional 
allowances  of  coal  and  of  shoes  for  school  children. 

part  of  its  parents,  guardian,  or  any  other  person  In  whose  care  it  may  be,  is  an  unfit 
place  for  such  a  child ;  and  any  child  who  while  under  the  age  of  ten  (10)  years  is  found 
begging,  peddling,  or  selling  any  articles  or  singing  or  playing  any  musical  instrument 
for  gain  upon  the  street,  or  giving  any  public  entertainment  or  accompanies  or  is  used 
In  aid  of  any  person  so  doing."      [111.  Rev.  Stat.,  ch.  23,  sec.  169.] 

1^  During  the  year  1917  the  constitutionality  of  making  payments  out  of  public  funds 
for  the  support  of  these  children  in  sectarian  institutions  was  raised  (See  Dunn  v.  Chicago 
Industrial  School  for  Girls.  280  Illinois,  613)  in  view  of  the  constitutional  prohibition 
(article  8)  nt  payments  "  from  any  public  fund  whatever  •  •  •  to  help  support 
•  •  •  any  school  •  •  •  controlled  by  any  church  or  sectarian  denomination 
whatever,  •  •  •  "  The  court  held  that  since  the  payment  made.  $15  a  month,  was 
less  than  the  alleged  cost  of  the  child's  support,  and  less  than  the  cost  of  children  com- 
mitted  to  the  State  training  schools,  it  was  not  in  aid  of  the  Institution  and,  therefore, 
did  uot  violate  the  constitutional  provision. 
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Private  charitable  associations  existed,  of  course,  to  prevent  the 
breaking  up  of  such  families  and  to  mitigate,  as  it  were,  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  law.  To  many  people  it  seemed  anomalous  that  the  law 
should  refuse  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  children  so  long  as  they 
remained  with  the  mother,  who  was  their  natural  guardian,  when  it 
stood  ready  to  provide  for  them  as  soon  as  their  natural  guardian 
gave  them  over  to  the  unnatural  guardianship  of  an  institution. 

The  largest  private  relief  society  in  Chicago  spent  $298,463  the 
year  before  the  mothers'  pension  law  was  passed  and  cared  for  12,324 
families,  including  families  of  widows.  Those  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  this  society  believed  that  it  was  never  necessary 
to  break  up  families  solely  because  of  poverty  and  that  if  a  family 
was  referred  to  this  society  provision  would  be  made  for  keeping 
parents  and  children  together. 

Whether  or  not  before  the  passage  of  the  mothers'  pension  law 
families  were  broken  up  because  of  poverty  alone  is  a  controverted 
question  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned.  This  study  deals 
only  with  the  administration  of  the  pension  law;  and  a  discussion 
of  controversial  questions  relating  to  conditions  existing  before  the 
passage  of  the  law,  and,  in  particular,  questions  relating  to  the  com- 
petency of  private  relief  agencies,  need  not  be  undertaken  here. 
Whether  or  not  the  advocates  of  mothers'  pensions  rested  their 
claims  on  sound  or  unsound  principles,  they  were  successful  in  obtain- 
ing the  legislation  for  which  they  asked.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
now  to  study  the  effects  of  the  law  rather  than  the  reasons  for  its 
enactment. 

The  mothers'  pension  controversy  is  perhaps  too  recent  to  be  dis- 
passionately reviewed.  The  position  has  been  taken  that  this  new 
policy  was  an  unwise  one  in  view  of  the  disorganized  condition  of  the 
administration  of  outdoor  relief  in  our  American  States.  Many  per- 
sons, especially  the  i*epresentatives  of  charitable  organizations,  have 
maintained  that  the  wiser  policy  is  to  avoid  extensions  of  outdoor 
relief  and  to  leave  the  maintenance  of  the  widowed  mother  and  her 
children  to  private  charitable  societies.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  any  of  the  arguments  for  or  against 
the  mothers'  pensioijx  policy.  The  present  inquiry  has  been  carried 
on  solely  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  regarding  the 
administration  of  the  oldest  of  the  pension  laws.  Any  social  policy 
can  be  best  tested  in  practice.  This  investigation  was  undertaken  in 
order  to  test  the  mothers'  pension  policy  in  operation — to  find  out 
how  the  children  for  whom  the  law  has  attempted  to  provide  are 
actually  being  cared  for  in  Illinois.' 

*  A  few  Xacts  should  perhaps  be  given  eh  to  the  history  of  the  enactment  of  the  funds* 
to-parentfl  act.  This  Illinois  law  was  passed  without  any  preliminary  report  by  an  inves- 
tlgatiiig  commlaalon.     It  waa  passed  without  any  opposition,  or  at  any  rate  without  any 
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THE  FUNDS-TO-PARENTS  ACT  OF  1911. 

The  Illinois  statute  of  1911  was  the  first  of  the  so-called  mothers' 
pension  laws  in  the  United  States.  Its  administration  was  placed 
with  the  judges  of  the  juvenile  courts  throughout  the  State  because 
it  was  primarily  a  juvenile-court  device  for  caring  for  dependent 
children  for  whom  the  only  State  fimds  available  under  the  old  law 
were  funds  for  institutional  support. 

The  original  Illinois  statute  of  1911  was  not  called  a  mothers' 
pension  law  but  a  funds-to-parents  law.  It  was  a  very  loosely  drawn 
statute  and  consisted  of  a  single  brief  paragraph,  the  exact  terms  of 
which  are  as  follows: 

If  the  parent  or  parents  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  are  poor  and 
unable  to  properly  care  for  the  snid  child,  but  are  otherwise  proper  guardians, 
and  It  Is  for  the  welfare  of  such  child  to  remain  at  home,  the  court  may  enter 
an  order  flnding  such  facts  and  fixing  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  enable 
the  parent  or  parents  to  properly  care  for  such  child,  and  thereupon  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  county  board,  through  its  county  agt^nt  or  otherwise,  to 
pay  such  parent  or  parents,  at  such  times  as  said  order  may  designate,  the 
amount  so  speciflcKi  for  the  care  *>f  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  until  the 
further  order  of  the  court. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  law  vested  very  wide  discretion  in  the 
court.  It  provided  for  the  granting  of  allowances  or  pensions  to 
fathers  as  well  as  to  mothers,  and  to  mothers  who  were  not  widows. 

formal  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the  private  charitable  agencies.  The  relation  of  the 
court  to  the  passage  of  the  law  is  an  interesting  question.  It  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  court  to  keep  families  together  whenever  this  was  possible  without  Injury 
to  the  child.  The  presiding  Judge,  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
1912,  made  the  following  statement  regarding  this  policy :  "  During  my  term  of  service 
in  the  Juvenile  court  my  chief  endeavor  has  been  to  keep  the  home  intact  and  when  this 
was  Impossible  through  the  death  of  the  mother,  or  through  her  conceded  unfitness,  I 
have  sought  to  substitute  another  family  fireside  and  the  maternal  love  and  care  of 
some  good  woman."  That  Is,  the  court  ntood  for  the  principle  that  every  child  has  a 
natural  and  moral  right  to  home  care,  and  that  such  care  should,  If  possible,  be  in  his  own 
home. 

Poverty  presented  itself  to  the  court  in  divers  forms,  but  how  often  poverty  appeared 
alone  as  the  occasion  for  separating  children  from  their  parents  can  not  be  definitely 
stated.  The  report  of  the  chief  probation  officer  for  the  year  preceding  the  enactment 
of  the  law  contained  a  plea  for  some  provision  that  would  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  separating  children  from  parents  simply  on  the  ground  of  poverty.  (Cook  County 
Charity  Service  Report,  1910-11,  p.  148.)  However,  no  figures  are  given  showing  the 
number  of  children  committed  to  institutions  on  the  ground  of  poverty  alone. 

The  funds-to-parents  act,  which  was  designed  to  work  a  radical  change  in  the  method 
of  caring  for  dependent  children,  was  passed  with  very  little  publicity.  The  approval  of 
the  presiding  Judge  of  the  Chicago  Juvenile  court  is  said  to  have  been  obtained,  and  he 
Is  said  to  have  examined  and  indorsed  the  law  as  passed ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  chief 
probation  officer  appeared  before  the  legislature  in  its  behalf. 

In  the  Juvenile  court  report  of  the  succeeding  year  the  following  brief  statement  la  the 
only  reference  to  it : 

*'  Mention  was  made  last  year  as  to  the  need  for  a  law  to  prevent  separation  of  children 
of  dependent  parents  where  such  parents  were  worthy.  A  law  known  as  the  fundt*to> 
parents  act  was  passed,  taking  effect  July  1,  1911.  As  no  appropriation  was  made 
until  October,  little  can  be  said  as  to  the  workings  of  the  law,  but  we  are  sure  that  It 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  will  mean  much  to  the  families  concerned."  (Cook 
County  Charity  Service  Report,  1912,  p.  155.) 
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No  qualifications  were  prescribed  for  the  parents  except  that  they 
should  be  proper  guardians  for  the  children.  Alien  and  nonresident 
parents,  property  owners,  and  deserted  wives  were  all  eligible  at  this 
time.  For  any  parents  who  were,  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  '^  poor 
and  unable  to  properly  care  for  their  children,"  the  court  might 
enter  an  order  finding  such  facts  and  fixing  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  for  the  child's  care.  The  amount  of  the  pension  was  left 
wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  without  any  maximum  al- 
lowance being  fixed. 

Nothing  was  said  in  the  act  about  the  ages  of  children  who  might 
become  beneficiaries;  the  definitions  of  dependent  and  neglected  chil- 
dren in  the  earlier  juvenile-court  statute  included  boys  under  17  and 
girls  under  18  years  of  age.  In  Chicago,  however,  in  awarding 
grants  to  families,  notice  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  children  may 
lawfully  leave  school  and  go  to  work  after  the  fourteenth  birthday 
and  that  the  great  mass  of  the  poor  avail  themselves  of  their  chil- 
dren's labor  after  they  have  reached  that  age.  The  presiding  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court  of  Cook  County  (Chicago)  therefore  decided 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  especially  handicapped  children,  such  as 
those  seriously  undernourished  or  undeveloped,  or  actually  crippled, 
grants  would  not  be  made  for  the  support  of  children  over  14  years 
of  age. 

This  decision  was  in  fact  only  one  of  a  number  of  steps  taken  by 
the  juvenile  court  of  Cook  County  to  supply  for  its  own  applicants 
certain  definite  tests  of  eligibility  that  should  have  been  prescribed 
in  the  law.  From  the  beginning,  the  Chicago  court  placed  certain 
definite  limitations  upon  its  own  pension  policy,  which  made  the  law 
in  practice  a  very  much  better  piece  of  social  legislation  than  it  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  statute  book.  Thus,  although  the  law  permitted 
the  granting  of  funds  without  any  limitations  to  almost  any  parent, 
the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Cook  County,  with  the  advice  of 
a  citizens'  committee  representing  the  most  important  social  agencies,^ 
laid  down  the  following  definite  rules  providing  extralegal  qualifica- 
tions for  eligibility:  (1)  No  fimds  shall  be  granted  to  any  family 
with  relatives  able  to  support  them  and  liable  for  support;  (2)  no 
funds  shall  be  granted  to  a  family  who  have  not  resided  in  the  county 
at  least  one  year:  (8)  no  funds  shall  be  granted  to  a  deserted  woman 
unle&s  her  husband  has  been  absent  at  least  two  years ;  (4)  no  funds 

'ThU  committee  was  organized  by  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  court  shortly  after  the 
cfiActmcDt  of  the  law  to  share  with  him  the  responsibility  for  framing  a  policy  for  the 
administration  of  this  law  which  gave  him  such  wide  discretionary  powers.  Four  expe- 
rienced relief  workers  were  provided  by  thlK  committee  to  aKslst  the  court  In  establishing 
the  fund*- to- parents  department.  They  first  investigated  applicants  for  pennions  with 
the  probation  officers.  Later  the  officers  did  the  investigating  and  the  social  workers 
furnished  by  the  committee  directed  and  supervised  the  work.  This  extralegal  com- 
mittee continued  until  April,  1913,  when  the  department  organization  bad  reached  a 
point  which  made  ontalde  help  no  longer  necessary. 
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shall  be  granted  to  families  (a)  unless  the  mother  is  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally  fit  to  care  for  children,  (6)  unless  the  children 
are  with  the  mother,  (c)  unless  funds  are  necessary  to  save  the  chil- 
dren from  neglect;  (5)  no  funds  shall  be  granted  to  women  with 
property;  (6)  funds  shall  be  discontinued  for  children  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  14  years,  unless  they  are  chronically  ill  and  imable 
to  work. 

Funds  were  granted  to  women  with  incapacitated  husbands,  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  at  least  one  case  of  a  grant  to  a  woman 
with  a  husband  in  the  house  of  correction.  A  maximum  allowance 
per  child  was  also  fixed  by  the  court  as  a  part  of  its  pension  policy. 
Until  November,  1912,  the  maximum  granted  was  $10  a  month ;  after 
November,  1912,  it  became  $15  for  girls  and  $10  for  boys — the  sums 
which  the  county  was  authorized  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
girl  or  a  boy  in  an  institution.  The  maximum  pension  granted  for 
any  one  family  was  fixed  in  general  at  $40,  but  certain  exceptions 
were  allowed. 

THE  AID-TO-MOTHERS  ACT  OF  1913. 

The  statute  of  1911  giving  to  the  102  judges  of  the  102  juvenile 
courts  of  Illinois  the  power  to  grant  pensions  of  any  size  to  any 
needy  parent  who  was  a  proper  guardian,  was  obviously  a  hasty 
piece  of  legislation ;  and  in  1913,  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
the  law  was  radically  altered.  For  the  brief  paragraph  that  had 
formed  an  amendment  to  section  7  of  the  juvenile-court  law  and  had 
vested  in  the  juvenile-court  judges  such  excessive  powers,  an  elaborate 
statute  was  substituted,  which  was  quite  separate  from  the  juvenile- 
court  law  but  which  left  the  administration  of  the  funds-to-parents 
act  in  the  hands  of  the  juvenile-court  judges.  It  limited  the  au- 
thority of  the  courts  very  definitely,  however.  In  the  first  place  the 
new  law  was  called  an  aid-to-mothers  law;  fathers  could  no  longer 
receive  grants.  Deserted  and  divorced  wives,  alien  women,  and  wo- 
men property  owners  were  rendered  ineligible.  The  only  married 
women  provided  for  were  women  whose  husbands  had  been  perma- 
nently incapacitated  for  work  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  in- 
firmity. Residence  in  the  coimty  for  three  years  as  well  as  citizen- 
ship was  required.  That  is,  the  law  practically  restricted  the  pen- 
sion grants  to  destitute  widowed  mothers  who  had  children  under  14 
years  of  age  and  who  could  prove  citizenship  and  a  residence  in  the 
county  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

An  important  addition  to  the  law  at  this  time  was  the  provision 
that  the  court  might  condition  the  allowance  given  to  a  family  in 
which  there  was  an  incapacitated  wage  earner  on  the  removal  of  the 
husband  and  father  from  home  in  case  he  ^^  is  permanently  incapaci- 
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tated  for  work  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  infirmity  and  his 
presence  in  the  family  is  a  menace  to  the  physical  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  mother  or  children."  A  special  tax  of  not  more  than  three- 
tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  to  be  known  as  the  mothers'  pension 
fund  was  provided  for  in  the  law  of  1913,  The  new  statute  also  fixed 
the  maximum  allowance,  or  pension,  at  $15  a  month  for  one  child 
and  $10  for  each  additional  child,  with  the  further  provision  that  the 
total  pension  grant  could  not  exceed  $50  a  month  to  any  family.^ 
Moreover,  the  conditions  under  which  pensions  might  be  granted 
were  carefully  prescribed  under  the  new  statute  as  follows: 

Such  reUef  shall  be  granted  by  the  court  only  upon  the  foUowing  conditions : 
(1)  The  child  or  children  for  whose  benefit  the  relief  is  granted  must  be 
Uvini^  with  the  mother  of  such  chUd  or  children ;  (2)  the  court  must  find  that 
it  is  for  the  welfare  of  such  child  or  children  to  remain  at  home  with  the 
mother;  (8)  the  relief  shall  be  granted  only  when  in  the  absence  of  such  relief 
the  mother  would  be  required  to  work  regularly  away  from  her  home  and 
children  and  when  by  means  of  such  relief  she  will  be  able  to  remain  at  home 
with  her  childreUt  except  that  she  may  be  absent  for  work  a  definite  number  of 
days  each  week  to  be  specified  in  the  court's  order,  wtien  such  work  can  be  done 
by  her  without  the  sacrifice  of  health  or  the  neglect  of  home  and  children; 
(4)  such  mother  must,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  court,  be  a  proper  person, 
physicaUy,  mentally,  and  moraUy  fit,  to  bring  up  her  chUdren;  (5)  the  reUef 
granted  shall.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  court,  be  necessary  to  save  the  cliild  or 
ctilldren  from  neglect;  (6)  a  mother  shall  not  receive  such  reUef  who  Is  the 
owner  of  real  property  or  personal  property  other  than  household  goods;  (7)  a 
mother  shall  not  receive  such  relief  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  country  and  who 
has  not  resided  in  the  county  where  the  application  is  made  at  least  three  years 
next  before  making  such  application ;  (8)  a  mother  shall  not  receive  such  relief 
if  her  child  or  children  have  relatives  of  sufficient  ability  to  support  them. 

The  new  provisions  for  eligibility  made  necessary  the  withdrawal 
of  a  large  number  of  pension  grants  in  counties  where  the  provisions 
of  the  law  were  really  enforced.  In  Chicago  there  were  on  the  pen- 
sion list  for  June,  1913,  532  families  with  1,763  children.  For  the 
month  of  July,  1913,  only  332  families  with  1,075  children  remained 
on  the  pension  list,  and  the  expenditure  for  pensions  fell  from 
$13,418.45  in  June,  1913,  to  $8^31.72  in  July,  1913.  Between  July  1 
and  November  30, 1913, 263  families,  in  which  there  were  895  children, 

'  LftWH  of  l1UDoi8»  1013,  p.  127.  Id  providing  the  $15  and  $10  grants,  the  new  statute 
followed  the  practice  of  the  Chicago  court.  The  presiding  Judge  In  Chicago  had  always 
fdt  liinited  by  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  school  and  manual  training  school  acts 
as  to  the  amouot  he  could  grant ;  that  is,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  allow  more  to  a 
child  at  home  than  the  amount  which  the  statute  allowed  for  support  in  an  institution. 
There  aeems  to  have  been  formulated  in  the  Chicago  court  in  December,  1018,  a  rule 
that  the  total  income  of  a  family  could  not  exceed  $50  plus  one-fourth  of  the  earnings 
of  the  children  of  working  age ;  that  is,  a  working  child  was  counted  in  the  budget  only 
for  food,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should  turn  in  three-fourths  of  his  wages  to  the 
family  Income,  and  that  the  other  one^fourth  should  be  his  own.  In  determining  income 
it  was  ruled  that  only  three-fourths  of  the  wages  of  a  working  child  in  the  family 
■bould  be  counted  as  part  of  the  family  income.  The  total  income  therefore  might  be^ 
$S0  In  addition  to  one-fourth  of  the  earnings  of  chUdren  of  working  age. 
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had  their  pensions  stayed;  and  althou^  some  of  these  pensioners 
would  have  been  dropped  even  if  the  law  had  not  been  changed,  the 
court  records  show  that  the  names  of  696  children,  or  79  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  dropped  during  this  period,  were  taken  from  the 
roll  because  their  mothers  became  ineligible  under  the  new  law.  The 
largest  niunber  (567)  were  dropped  because  they  were  the  children 
of  unnaturalized  aliens,  103  because  their  mothers  were  deserted 
women,  16  because  they  had  not  been  residents  in  the  county  for  the 
required  period  of  three  years,  7  were  the  children  of  divorced 
parents,  and  3  had  a  father  in  the  house  of  correction.  A  point  of 
interest  that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  promptness  with  which 
these  families  were  removed  from  the  pension  lists.  That  this  change 
would  mean  suffering  and  hardship  to  these  families  was  inevitable. 
Those  that  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  private  relief  agencies 
before  they  were  granted  pensions  by  the  court  were,  of  course,  re- 
ferred back  to  those  societies.  A  special  study  has  been  made  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  some  of  these  families  in  order  to  determine, 
if  possible,  the  effect  of  the  court  removal  order  and  the  value  of  the 
pension  as  a  means  of  safeguarding  the  welfare  of  children.* 

THE  AID-TO-MOTHERS  LAW  AS  AMENDED  IN  1915  AND 

IN  1917. 

Some  minor  changes  were  made  in  the  law  of  1913  by  the  amend- 
ments of  1915  and  1917.  The  law  was  changed  in  1915  ^®  because  it 
was  found  in  practice  that  the  amendments  of  1913  were  unneces- 
sarily rigid  with  regard  to  citizenship.  The  law  of  1915  made  alien 
women  eligible  for  pensions  when  they  were  the  mothers  of  Ameri- 
can-born children  under  14  years  of  age  and  when  they  had  made 
formal  application  for  their  first  citizenship  papers,  provided,  of 
course,  that  they  could  meet  the  other  conditions  laid  down  for 
eligibility.  In  1917,  however,  the  conditions  of  eligibility  were  again 
altered  so  that  only  widows  of  men  residing  in  Illinois  at  the  time 
of  death,  or  wives  of  men  who  became  incapacitated  while  residents 
of  the  State  could  receive  grants. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  act  of  1915  as  introduced  in  the  legislature, 
also  proposed  to  make  deserted  women  whose  husbands  had  been 
away  two  years  or  more  and  women  whose  interest  in  real  property 
was  worth  no  more  than  Si^OOQ  eligible  for  pension  grants.  These 
provisions  were,  however,  defeated  tTirough  the  influence  of  the 
Chicago  court. 

The  law  as  passed  raised  the  maximum  allowance  or  pension  that 
could  be  given  to  any  one  family  to  $60  a  month,  making  possible  a 

»  See  pp.  95  et  seq. 

»«  Law8  of  nilnolB,  1915,  p.  248. 
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more  adequate  allowance  for  large  families,  and  the  second  proposal 
was  embodied  in  the  legislature  of  1917.^* 

Although  the  law  has  been  made  more  liberal  by  its  inclusion  of 
alien  mothers,  there  must  remain,  of  course,  other  cases  of  real  dif- 
ficulty and  hardship  not  remedied  by  the  law ;  such  is,  for  example, 
the  case  of  the  wife  of  an  insane  alien.  Even  if  the  husband  has 
taken  out  his  first  papers,  the  wife  is  held  ineligible  for  a  pension, 
though  neither  he  nor  she  can  take  out  second  papers,  for  the  United 
States  naturalization  law  makes  no  provisions  for  the  naturalization 
of  the  wife  of  an  insane  alien.  Such  a  woman  can  become  a  citizen 
only  if  the  husband  has  taken  out  his  first  papers  while  sane  and  if 
she  later  makes  '^  a  homestead  entry  under  the  land  laws  of  the 
United  States.'' 

Although  the  aid-to-mothers  law  has,  since  1913,  prescribed  defi- 
nite, and  even  rigid,  tests  of  eligibility,  the  Chicago  court  has  found 
it  necessary  to  add  further  restrictions.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  loosely-drawn  law  of  1911  the  Chicago  court 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  policy  of  refusing  to  pension  certain 
classes  of  women  who  would  have  been  eligible  under  the  law.  At 
the  present  time  the  Chicago  court  follows  the  policy  of  excluding 
certain  classes  of  applicants  by  means  of  adopting  a  set  of  exact 
definitions  for  the  somewhat  indefinite  terms  used  in  the  law.  These 
rules  of  administration  that  are  now  being  followed  in  the  Chicago 
court  include  the  following : 

A  man  Is  not  considered  **  permanently  incapacitated  for  work  **  unless  he  is 
totaUy  incapacitated  for  any  work;  but  If  a  doctor's  statement  shows  that  a 
man  wiU  be  unable  to  work  for  six  months,  he  is  held  to  be  "permanently 
incapacitated  for  work."  -^ 

^thB  possession  of  more  than  $50  in  jjwney  will  make  a  family  ineligible  on  \ 
(the  ground  that  they  have  property,  but  $50  in  cash  does  not  make  a  family  J 
Wugibie  on  this  ground.  ^ 

A  woman  with  only  one  dependent  child  will  not  be  given  a  pension  unless 
she  is  unable  to  do  normally  hard  work. 

A  woman  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  must  have  her  own 
**  first  papers  *'  to  get  a  pension  for  her  American-bom  children.  Her  husband's 
declaraticm  of  intention  wiU  not  render  her  eligible.  That  is«  a  pension  wUl 
not  be  granted  to  an  aUen  widow  who  has  not  taken  out  her  '*  first  papers." 

A  woman  who  has  had  an  illegitimate  child  was  for  a  time  considered 
•*  morally  unfit  *'  for  a  pension  and  could  receive  none  even  for  her  legitimate 
diildren.  Recently  this  ruling  has  been  changed  by  the  presiding  Judge,  and 
pensions  have  been  granted  to  such  families  for  the  legitimate  children  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  provisions  in  the  law  are  liberally 
interpreted.  Thus,  a  woman  who  has  been  deserted  for  seven  years  is 
held  to  be  eligible  on  the  ground  that  her  husband  may  be  declared 
legally  dead  and  that  she  is,  therefore,  legally  a  widpw  and  eligible 
for  a  pension. 

»L«wt  of  niinoi*.  1917,  p.  220»  lecs.  2,  11. 
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The  provision  requiring  a  residence  in  the  county  of  '^  at  least  three 
years  next  before  making  such  application  "  has  been  liberally  inter- 
preted. That  is,  legal  not  actual  residence  is  required,  and  families 
have  been  given  pensions  who  had  been  out  of  the  county  for  five 
years  preceding  their  application,  in  case  they  could  establish  the 
fact  that  it  was  their  intention  to  return. 

In  1913  the  court  decided  to  uphold  the  county  agent  in  his  con- 
tention that  the  total  family  income  should  not  exceed  $60  a  month, 
the  maximum  pension  then  allowed  by  law.  Pensions  were  not 
granted,  therefore,  to  families  having  an  independent  income  of  $50; 
nor  were  pensions  granted  so  as  to  bring  the  total  income  above  tliis 
figure.^* 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  administration  of  the  old  funds- 
to-parents  law,  in  June,  1912,  there  were  327  families  with  1,122 
pensioned  children  on  the  pension  roll  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Cook 
County,  representing  a  monthly  expenditure  of  $6,963.96  for  pen- 
sions. In  November,  1919,  the  last  month  for  which  the  record  is 
available,  there  were  851  families  on  the  roll  with  the  expenditure  of 
$28,166.65  for  that  month. 

While  the  number  of  families  and  children  pensioned  has  varied 
with  the  changes  in  the  law,  these  figures  show  that  the  law  has  been 
used  extensively  in  Chicago  ever  since  its  passage.  In  this  court 
the  presiding  judge  and  the  chief  probation  officer  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  devising  methods  of  administering  the  Taw  that  should 
promote  the  well-being  of  the  families  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
designed,  and  should  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  community, 
which  would,  of  course,  have  been  seriously  endangered  if  the  law 
had  been  wastefully  or  imintelligently  used  or  had  been  allowed  to 
serve  partisan  or  political  ends. 

The  interest  in  the  law  and  the  methods  of  administering  the  law 
in  the  101  other  counties  in  Illinois  have  differed  greatly  both  from 
Cook  County  and  from  each  other.  It  has  seemed  best,  therefore,  to 
present  first  a  study  of  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the  juvenile 
court  of  Cook  County  (Chicago),  and  then  an  entirely  separate  study 
of  the  work  of  the  "  down-State  "  courts.  The  Chicago  study  con- 
tains, first,  an  account  of  the  present  methods  of  administration, 
which  is  descriptive  rather  than  statistical.  This  is  followed  by  a 
study  of  the  families  who  were  on  the  pension  list  at  any  time  during 
the  year  1917.  Facts  that  are  not  published  in  the  court  reports  but 
which  are  essential  in  attempting  to  understand  the  law  in  its  ad- 
ministration are  given  in  this  part. 

The  Chicago  section  contains  also  the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
later  history  of  172  families  dropped  from  the  pension  roll  in  July, 

"See  footnote,  p.  18. 
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1913,  because  of  the  change  in  the  law  that  made  alien  women  in- 
eligible. This  study  was  undertaken  in  the  belief  that  the  situation 
in  which  these  pensioners  found  themselves  when  they  became  techni- 
cally ineligible  through  no  fault  of  their  own  would  throw  some 
light  upon  the  question  of  the  value  of  this  legislation  to  the  benefici- 
aries. No  visits  were  made  to  the  homes  of  widows  pensioned  except 
for  this  section.  In  the  case  of  the  women  on  the  pension  roll  of  the 
Chicago  court,  the  case  records  of  the  court  and  of  the  charitable 
agencies  to  whom  so  many  of  the  women  were  known,  gave  so  com- 
plete and  so  accurate  a  picture  of  the  family  life  that  it  seemed  an 
unnecessary  intrusion  to  send  investigators  to  disturb  their  privacy. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  pensioned  families 
in  the  other  counties  of  the  State  because  the  records  were  every- 
where so  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  The  material  used  in  the 
"  down-State  "  part  of  the  study  is,  however,  described  later  in  this 
report.*' 

n  See  pp.  126-126. 
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PART  L— THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  AID- 
TO-MOTHERS  LAW  IN  THE  COOK  COUNTY  (CHI- 
CAGO) JUVENILE  COURT. 


METHODS  OF  MAKING  PENSION  GRANTS. 

PRELIMINARY  INVESTIGATIONS. 

After  a  mother  has  filed  an  application  for  a  pension  the  appli- 
cation is  referred  to  the  probation  officer  in  the  aid-to-mothers  de- 
partment, who  has  charge  of  the  investigations  for  the  district  in 
which  the  applicant  lives.  The  investigation,  which  must  be  very 
carefully  made  in  order  to  establish  technical  eligibility,  follows  the 
standardized  methods  pursued  by  good  private  case-work  agencies 
everywhere.  The  case-paper  system  is  used,  and  a  careful  record  is 
made  of  every  step  taken  in  the  investigation ;  the  same  case  paper 
serves,  of  course,  for  the  later  record  for  those  families  to  whom  pen- 
sions are  granted  and  who  remain,  therefore,  under  the  supervisory 
care  of  the  court. 

The  first  step  in  the  investigation  is  to  clear  the  name  of  the  family 
in  the  confidential  exchange,  which  is  known  in  Chicago  as  the  social 
service  registration  bureau.  In  this  bureau  all  the  standardized 
social  agencies  in  Chicago,  both  public  and  private,  register  the 
names  of  the  families  or  individuals  with  whom  or  for  whom  they 
have  been  working.  It  is,  therefore,  a  preliminary  inquiry  to  learn 
what  agencies  are  already  acquainted  with  the  applicant.  If  the 
family  is  found  to  be  already  on  the  books  of  other  social  agencies, 
those  agencies  are  asked  to  submit  a  written  report  summarizing  their 
knowledge  of  the  family  before  a  court  officer  undertakes  any  fur- 
ther investigation.  The  officer  may  or  may  not  visit  the  agencies 
later  to  consult  their  records. 

This  work  of  clearing  with  the  social  agencies  by  the  officer  to  whom 
the  applicant  is  assigned  is  followed  by  visits  to  the  applicant's  home, 
to  relatives,  and  to  other  persons  to  whom  the  family  may  be  known. 
When  relatives  are  found  able  to  help  and  liable  for  the  support  of 
the  applicant  under  the  pauper  act,  they  are  visited  and  asked 
to  contribute.  If  they  refuse,  the  applicant  is  asked  if  she  is 
willing  to  have  the  relatives  who  are  legally  liable  for  her  sup- 
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port  prosecuted  in  the  county  court.  If  she  refuses,  her  applica 
tion  for  a  pension  is  dismissed  and  she  is  left  to  her  own  resources. 
If  she  is  willing  that  a  prosecution  should  be  undertaken,  the  in- 
formation that  has  been  obtained  is  sent  to  the  division  of  nonsupport 
of  the  bureau  of  social  service  of  Cook  County.  If  a  contribution 
is  obtained  either  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  relatives  or  as  a 
result  of  the  prosecution,  the  court  will  consider  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing an  allowance  to  supplement  what  the  relatives  give;  or  if  the 
county  court,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  refuses  to  hold  the  relatives, 
the  juvenile  court  again  takes  up  the  question  of  granting  the  pen- 
sion. Relatives  who  are  not  liable  under  the  pauper  act  are  also 
asked  to  help,  and  if  the  relatives  do  not  live  in  Cook  County  and 
can  not  be  visited  by  the  officer,  letters  are  written  asking  them  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

It  is  now  an  established  part  of  the  routine  of  the  investigation  to 
verify  from  documents  or  public  records  the  following  facts:  The 
marriage  of  the  parents,  the  dates  of  birth  of  the  children,  the  death 
of  the  father,  the  date  of  his  naturalization  or  application  for  first 
citizenship  papers  if  the  process  of  naturalization  had  not  been  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  the  applicant  is  a  widow  whose 
husband  was  not  naturalized,  she  must  show  her  own  first  papers 
also,  since  the  taking  out  of  first  papers  by  the  husband  does  not,  like 
his  naturalization,  affiect  his  wife's  status.  If  the  husband  is  living 
but  is  permanently  incapacitated,  a  doctor's  certificate  is  required 
showing  that  such  incapacity  exists. 

If  the  desired  information  can  not  be  obtained  from  official  rec- 
ords, other  sources  of  information  are  consulted,  such  as  the  records 
of  churches,  benefit  societies,  trade-imions,  insurance  companies,  em- 
ployers, schools,  and  other  institutions  with  which  the  family  has 
come  in  contact. 

Verification  of  all  facts  relating  to  the  receipt  of  insurance  money 
and  its  expenditure  is  required.  If  the  applicant  refuses  to  make  a 
reasonably  exact  accounting  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  insurance 
money,  the  investigation  halts  until  such  an  accounting  is  furnished. 
Many  of  the  women  feel  that  it  is  a  great  hardship  to  be  obliged  to 
tell  a  public  officer  how  they  have  spent  their  money,  and  they  com- 
plain that  asking  for  such  an  accounting  is  a  needless  prying  into 
their  private  affairs.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  one  who  has  spent  money 
foolishly  to  tell  about  it,  and  it  must  be  very  hard  to  give  an  accoimt 
of  unwise  expenditures  to  be  presented  to  an  official  committee.  To 
the  court,  however,  such  an  accounting  seems  necessary,  not  only  be- 
cause the  court  must  determine  whether  or  not  the  woman  possesses 
property  that  would  render  her  ineligible  for  a  pension,  but  also  be- 
cause the  committee  must  form  a  judgment  concerning  her  ability  to 
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spend  money  wisely.  If  the  woman  is  obdurate,  however,  and  to  the 
end  refuses  any  statement,  the  final  decision  of  the  court  will  not 
necessarily  be  adverse,  but  will  be  detennined  by  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case.  If  there  is  no  money  left  and  if  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  deceive  the  court,  a  pension  will  not  be  withheld  solely 
because  an  accounting  is  impossible  or  because  the  insurance  money 
is  shown  to  be  have  been  unwisely  spent.  For  example,  an  applicant, 
who  was  very  indignant  when  questioned  about  her  expenditures, 
persisted  in  defiantly  refusing  to  account  for  the  spending  of  the 
$595  that  she  had  received  as  insurance  at  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
August,  1914.  It  was  finally  learned  that  she  had  gone  to  Portland, 
Or^.,  with  her  mother  and  her  children  in  October,  1914,  and  that 
she  had  spent,  according  to  her  own  statement,  $108  for  railroad  fare. 
Later  she  told  the  officer  that  she  had  paid  $185  freight  charges  on 
her  piano  and  the  other  furniture  that  she  had  shipped  out  and  back. 
These  sums  added  to  the  $131  paid  to  the  undertaker,  the  only  pay- 
ment that  could  be  verified  by  the  court  officer,  brought  up  the  bill  of 
expenditure  to  $4^,  leaving  finally  $171  entirely  unaccounted  for. 
The  investigation  halted  in  this  case  for  a  long  time ;  but  ultimately, 
so  important  did  it  seem  that  the  home  should  be  maintained  for  the 
three  small  boys  of  the  widow,  a  pension  was  granted.  The  rule  as  to 
accounting  for  the  insurance  money  was  waived.  This,  however,  is 
rarely  done,  for  very  seldom  does  a  woman  so  resolutely  persist  in  her 
refusal  to  furnish  a  statement  of  her  expenditures.  In  general  state- 
ments can  be  verified,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  court  to  verify  them. 
To  put  it  briefly,  the  investigation  required  by  the  court  follows,  in 
general,  the  methods  common  to  any  good  relief  agency.  The  court 
investigation,  however,  is  much  more  rigorous  as  to  the  verification 
of  certain  facts  than  is  any  relief  agency  in  Chicago. 

A  thorough  investigation,  such  as  the  court  requires,  necessarily 
takes  a  good  deal  of  time.  During  this  period  the  court  gives  no 
emergency  relief,  and  the  family  is  left  to  its  own  resources  or  to 
the  assistance  of  charitable  agencies.  If  the  family  needs  appear 
to  be  very  pressing  a  letter  may  be  given  to  the  mother  introducing 
her  to  the  county  agent  or  to  the  united  charities,  and  the  mother,  is 
always  told  by  the  interviewer  that  relief  can  be  obtained  from  these 
sources  while  the  investigation  is  pending. 

Table  I  shows  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  investigation 
of  the  778  applications  of  the  families  on  the  pension  role  in  Jan- 
uary, 1917. 
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Table  I.— Length  of  time  required  to  investiffate  eUgibUity  of  famUies   on 

pension  roU,  January,  1917, 


Time  required  for  InvestigBtton  of  eligibility. 


Total 

Lees  than  2  months 

Less  than  1  month 

1  month,  but  lees  than  2 

2  months  and  over 

2  months,  but  less  than  3 

3  months,  but  less  than  4 

4  numths,  but  less  than  6 

6  months,  but  lees  than  1  year 
1  year  or  over 

Time  not  reported 


Famines  on  penskm  rolL 


Number. 


Percent 
IdistribuUan. 


100.0 


15.6 

2.1 

13.5 

84.2 

34.7 

25. 8 

14.5 

7.8 

1.3 

as 


These  778  applicants  included  all  those  families  who  were  under 
the  care  of  the  court  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1917.  As  regards 
the  time  required  for  investigation,  they  may  be  considered  a  "  ran- 
dom  sample  "  of  those  who  finally  are  given  pensions.  The  investi- 
gation may  take  a  shorter  period  of  time  for  the  applicants  who  are 
refused  pensions.  This  table  shows  that  only  15.6  per  cent  of  these 
applicants  were  granted  pensions  within  two  months  of  the  time  of 
application  and  that  84.2  per  cent  waited  for  periods  varying  from 
two  months  to  one  year  or  longer.  To  those  familiar  with  relief 
problems  this  needs  no  explanation.  The  court  must  choose  be- 
tween making  a  thorough,  which  means  a  slow,  investigation,  and 
granting  pensions  after  an  incomplete  investigation,  with  the  dan- 
ger of  having  to  withdraw  them  later.  That  the  court  has  done 
well  to  choose  the  former  method  will  scarcely  be  questioned.  Those 
who  criticize  private  charitable  agencies  for  "taking  so  much  time 
to  investigate"  have  learned  that  a  public  agency  must  follow  the 
same  methods  if  its  work  is  to  be  well  done. 

During  the  investigation  every  effort  is  made  to  protect  the 
family's  self-respect.  There  appears  to  be  no  rule  against  visits  to 
present  neighbors,  but,  in  general,  the  officers  seem  to  understand 
that  such  inquiries  may  injure  the  applicant's  reputation  in  the 
neighborhood;  and  they  are  undertaken  only  when  no  other  way 
can  be  found  of  obtaining  necessary  information.  This  practice, 
howevet,  varies  with  the  different  officers,  some  resorting  to  it  more 
frequently  than  others.  In  discussing  the  subject  with  a  pension 
officer,  the  following  story  was  told :  This  officer,  who  was  formerly 
on  the  united  charities  staff  and  was  therefore  experienced  in  relief 
work  before  she  went  to  the  court,  said  that  she  had  rarely  made 
visits  to  present  neighbors  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  or  in 
supervising  her  families,  but  a  recent  experience  had  led  her  to 
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think  she  was  too  careful  about  it.  A  pensioned  mother,  who 
seemed  a  most  trustworthy  woman,  had  been  absent  several  times 
when  the  officer  called.  The  officer  did  not  suspect  her  of  bad  con- 
duct, for  the  woman's  sister  lived  with  her  and  that  seemed  an  ade- 
quate safeguard.  The  officer  went  to  a  neighbor  merely  to  ask  if 
she  had  any  knowledge  of  where  the  woman  was  and  when  she  would 
return.  The  officer  was  amazed  to  be  told,  "She  keeps  a  man  in 
there."  Further  inquiry  proved  the  truth  of  the  neighbor's  state- 
ment. The  pension  was  stayed,  and  the  former  pensioner  married 
the  man  who  had  been  living  with  her.  The  officer  said  she  would 
not  have  thought  of  asking  the  neighbors  if  they  knew  anjrthing 
ngainst  the  woman's  character;  and  yet  in  this  case,  had  the  inquiry 
at  the  neighbor's  not  been  made,  she  did  not  know  how  the  informa- 
tion could  have  been  obtained,  since  there  had  been  no  reason  to 
mispect  the  woman  of  misconduct. 

THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE. 

When  the  work  of  investigation  has  been  completed  by  the  court 
officer,  she  submits  a  report  to  what  is  called  the  conference  committee, 
which  determines  finally  whether  or  not  a  pension  grant  will  be  recom- 
mended to  the  court.  This  committee  consists  of  the  chief  probation 
officer,  the  head  of  the  aid-to-mothers  department,  and  the  county 
agent,  and  meets  regularly  each  Thursday  morning.  Before  the  re- 
port is  submitted  to  the  conference  committee,  however,  another  step 
is  taken  in  those  cases  in  which  the  investigation  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced the  facts  necessary  to  establish  eligibility.  In  such  cases  all 
information  about  the  family  is  first  submitted  to  the  field  supervisor, 
who  is  an  expert  dietitian,**  and  an  estimated  budget  showing  the  in- 
come needed  and  the  amount  necessary  to  supplement  the  family's  own 
resources  is  prepared  by  the  supervisor  and  is  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference committee  with  the  officer's  report  of  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation. The  investigating  officer  appears  before  the  committee  in 
order  to  submit  her  report  and  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  arise 
during  the  conference. 

INVESTIGATION  BY  THE  COUNTY  AGENT. 

Unfortunately  the  investigation  is  not  complete  when  the  juvenile- 
court  officer  has  established  the  family's  eligibility  to  a  pension.  The 
county  agent,  through  a  representative  of  his  office,  makes  an  entirely 

•  As  a  result  of  cbangea  In  court  organisation,  after  the  date  of  this  study,  a  dietitian 
In  no  longer  employed  as  field  supervisor,  but  the  budget  method  Is  continued  by  the  uso  of 
The  Chicago  Standard  Budget  for  Dependent  Families,  prepared  by  the  committee  on 
relief  of  the  Cliicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  and  Juvenile  Detention  Home  of  Cook  County,  niinols,  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1910.  p.  8. 
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independent  inquiry  to  establish  the  same  facts.  In  Chicago  the 
county  agent  is  the  official  in  charge  of  the  granting  of  all  public 
outdoor  relief;  and  the  pensions  are,  under  the  law.  paid  by  this 
county  officer  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  court.  The  county 
agent  maintains,  however,  that  he  can  not  legally  make  payments  to 
such  persons  as  the  court  recommends  except  on  the  basis  of  an  investi- 
gation made  by  his  own  office.  This  objectionable  double  investiga- 
tion is  a  great  hardship  to  the  family  and  is  a  defect  in  present 
methods  of  administration.  The  county  agent's  investigation  does  not 
often  reveal  new  data,  but  occasionally  this  does  happen. 

The  procedure  in  the  matter  of  awarding  grants  has  come  to  be  as 
follows :  When  the  conference  committee,  after  hearing  reports  from 
the  investigators,  decides  to  recommend  the  awarding  of  the  grant, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  family  are  given  to  the  county  agent, 
who,  through  a  member  of  his  own  staff,  makes  an  independent  in- 
vestigation and  comes  to  an  independent  decision.  Should  the  county 
agent  on  the  basis  of  his  own  investigator's  report  disagree  with  the 
conference  committee's  decision  that  a  pension  be  awarded,  the  head 
of  the  aid-to-mothers  department  or  the  court  officer  who  had  charge 
of  the  investigation  is  notified,  usually  by  telephone,  that  the  county 
agent's  office  can  not  approve  the  committee's  decision  and  is  given 
the  reasons  for  the  failure  to  approve.  The  case  may  then  be  post- 
poned pending  further  inquiries  by  the  court  investigator ;  or,  if  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  merely,  the  case  may  go  on  to  presentation  in 
court.  The  county  agent's  investigator  and  the  court  investigator 
then  present  their  opposing  views  to  the  judge,  with  whom,  of  course, 
the  final  decision  rests. 

If  the  conference  committee  decides  against  recommending  a  pen- 
sion the  case  goes  no  further  and  the  probation  officer  does  not  file 
the  formal  petition  that  would  lead  to  a  court  hearing.  The  appli- 
cant may,  however,  get  a  lawyer  or  some  other  "  reputable  citizen  "  to 
file  a  petition  for  her,  but  this  is  very  rarely  done.  The  case  would 
then  be  presented  to  the  court  and  the  judge. might,  of  course,  refuse 
to  approve  the  conference  committee's  decision  to  dismiss  the  case. 
In  practice,  however,  this  has  rarely  happened. 

COURT  HEARINGS. 

The  last  step  before  the  granting  of  a  pension  is  the  court  hearing" 
and  the  decision  of  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  as  to  the  mother's 
application.  The  head  of  the  aid-to-mothers  department  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  county  agent's  office  are  present  at  the  hearings 
which  are  held  regularly  on  Thursday  mornings.  The  chief  proba- 
tion officer  is  present  only  when  a  case  is  contested  or  when  some 
especially  difficult  questions  are  involved.    The  probation  officers  who 
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have  made  the  investigations  in  the  cases  to  be  heard  are  also  present. 
Occasionally  a  representative  from  the  State's  attorney's  oflSce  cross- 
examines  as  to  common-law  marriage  or  presumption  of  death.  The 
hearings  are  on  the  whole  friendly  and  informal.  The  mother  sits 
with  a  little  child  in  her  lap  and  with  the  other  children  standing 
aboat  her  while  the  case  is  presented.  Usually  the  formal  petition 
is  filed  and  the  case  presented  by  the  probation  officer  who  has  made 
the  investigation,  but  the  family  may  be  represented  by  a  lawyer. 
Few  lawyers  have  any  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  social  treatment, 
and,  therefore,  they  frequently  urge  the  claims  of  the  applicant  as 
they  would  urge  the  case  of  a  client  in  an  action  at  law.  They  often 
fail  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  task  which  the  judge  is  perform- 
ing, which  is,  in  fact,  hardly  a  judicial  function.  The  judge  is 
patient  with  their  persistent  efforts  and  takes  pains  to  explain  to 
them  the  purpose  of  the  law  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
administered. 

In  most  cases  the  recommendations  of  the  conference  committee  are 
accepted.  If,  however,  the  county  agent's  investigation  has  revealed 
new  data,  their  consideration  may  lead  the  judge  to  reject  or  alter 
the  recommendation  made  by  the  committee.  When  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  county  agent  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee, such  as  opposite  views  of  the  mother's  character  and  fitness 
to  care  for  her  children,  alleged  drinking  habits,  or  similar  ques- 
tions about  which  direct  evidence  can  not  be  obtained,  the  judge 
considers  all  the  facts  and  makes  the  final  decision. 

After  the  formal  order  for  the  pension  has  been  made,  the  judge 
notifies  the  mother  that  the  probation  officer  is  to  supervise  the  spend- 
ing of  the  public  money  thus  allowed  to  the  family.  He  also  charges 
the  mother  to  keep  full  and  accurate  accounts.  The  supervising  officer 
is  usually  the  probation  officer  who  has  conducted  the  investigation 
and  who  is,  therefore,  already  known  to  the  mother. 

METHODS  OF  PAYING  PENSION  GRANTS. 

One  further  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  the  pensioned  families 
has  arisen  from  the  connection  with  the  county  agent's  office.  The 
pensions  are  paid  in  the  office  of  the  county  agent  instead  of  in  the 
homes  of  the  beneficiaries.  Because  of  lack  of  flexibility  in  the 
methods  of  the  county  agent's  office  the  allowances  were  at  first  paid 
only  once  a  month,  although  most  of  the  women  were  in  the  habit 
of  being  paid  from  the  earnings  of  workers  who  received  their  wages 
once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight.  Since  January,  1916,  however,  pay- 
ments have  been  made  twice  a  month— on  the  5th  and  20th.  For 
some  time  after  the  law  went  into  effect  the  payments  were  all  made 
down  town  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller,  in  the  county  building. 
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Later,  the  payments  were  made  at  the  general  office  of  the  oounly 
agent  on  the  west  side  of  the  city*  On  this  subject  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee ^*  made  the  following  recommendation  before  its  final  session 
on  April  20, 1913 : 

The  present  method  of  paying  funds  is  deplorable.  The  women  assemble  at 
the  county  agent*s  ofllce,  await  their  turn  in  just  the  same  way  as  applicants 
for  county  aid  have  always  had  to  do.  The  result  is  gossip  among  the  women 
and  consequent  dissatisfaction.  Such  a  public  distribution  is  demoralizing  and 
destructive  of  self-respect  among  these  i)eople.  *  ♦  *  Moreover,  children 
are  being  kept  out  of  school  to  accompany  mothers  to  the  county  agent's  office 
on  the  day  the  funds  are  paid.  *  *  *  It  seems  to  the  committee  entirely 
practicable  that  the  payments  should  be  semimonthly  instead  of  monthly  and 
in  the  homes  by  mailing  a  certified  check.  Failing  this,  establishing  centers 
in  neighborhood  banks  might  solve  some  of  the  difficulties  of  paym^it. 

In  response  to  these  recommendations,  the  judge  ordered  that  the 
mothers  be  instructed  not  to  keep  their  children  out  of  school  on 
such  occasions.  No  change  in  the  method  of  payment,  however,  has 
yet  been  introduced,  beyond  the  change  to  semimonthly  payments.* 
It  is,  however,  possible  for  the  woman  who  wishes  to  avoid  the  public 
distribution  to  go  for  her  check  in  the  afternoon  instead  of  the  mom- 
ing  of  the  day  of  payment.  The  women  assemble  in  the  morning  in 
large  numbers,  but  by  afternoon  very  few  are  left.  It  is  probably 
true  that  many  of  the  women  who  receive  pensions  do  not  object  to 
the  congregate  distribution.  So  limited  are  they  in  their  social  pleas- 
ures that  they  rather  enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  and  the 
opportunity  for  leisurely  gossip.  The  superior  woman  has  it  in  her 
own  power  to  avoid  much,  at  any  rate,  of  the  publicity  by  going  for 
her  check  after  the  great  mass  of  the  women  have  left. 

**  See  footnote  p.  11  for  an  account  of  the  work  of  this  committee. 
^  No  change  had  been  made  in  the  method  of  payment  at  the  time  that  this  report  went 
to  press   (October,  1920). 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  SUPERVISION. 

GENERAL  POLICY. 

The  court  follows  the  methods  standardized  by  good  private  relief 
societies,  not  only  in  the  investigation  that  precedes  the  pension  grant 
but  also  in  the  care  of  the  families  after  they  are  placed  on  the  pen- 
sion roll.  Careful  supervision  of  all  pensioned  families  is  the  policy 
followed  by  the  court,  in  order  that  the  public  money  granted  to  these 
families  may  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  appropriated.  The 
kind  of  supervision  depends  largely  upon  the  number  of  families 
assigned  to  each  officer  and  upon  the  training  the  officers  have  had 
for  such  work.  At  the  time  this  study  was  made  there  were  16  offi- 
cers in  the  pension  division,  so  that  with  740  families  on  the  pension 
roll  each  officer  supervised  about  46  families.  The  officers  in  the 
pension  division  vary  in  training  for  relief  work  and  in  their  indi- 
vidual abilities  and  resourcefulness.  They  are  selected  by  a  severe 
"  merit  test,"  many  have  had  excellent  training  for  relief  work,  and  all 
are  subject,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  the  supervision  not  only  of  the 
chief  probation  officer  but  also  to  that  of  the  special  head  of  the  aid- 
io-mothers  department. 

In  order  to  collect  some  accurate  data  regarding  the  amount  of 
supervision  given  to  the  pensioned  families,  the  visits  made  by  the 
supervising  officers  were  tabulated  from  the  case  records  of  the  212 
families  who  had  been  under  care  for  a  period  of  two  years  or  longer. 
These  data  are  as  follows :  Families  visited  monthly,  29 ;  visited  more 
frequently,  182;  ^*  visited  irregularly,  1. 

These  figures  show  that  according  to  the  case  records  211  out  of  the 
212  families  had  been  visited  regularly  once  a  month  or  oftener 
throughout  a  period  of  two  years  or  longer,  and  that  only  one  family 
had  been  visited  irregularly.  The  vast  majority  of  the  families.  182 
out  of  212,  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  visited  oftener  than  once  a 
month.  This  is  a  good  measure  of  supervision,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  families  under  care  are  very  carefully  selected.  Only  those 
mothers  are  placed  on  the  pension  roll  who  seem,  after  a  searching 

>*Tbe  records  showed  that  foar  famllleB  had  oot  been  ylslted  for  one  period  of  more 
than  one  month,  due  probably  to  the  officer's  vacation ;  but  with  the  exception  of  this  ono 
month  the  Tislts  were  made  more  irequently,  and  these  four  families  seem  to  belong 
properly  In  the  class  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 
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inquiry,  to  be  women  who  can  be  trusted  to  make  reasonably  wise 
expenditures  and  to  maintain  fit  homes  for  their  children.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  mere  fact  of  visiting  a  family  regularly  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  officer  made  intelligent  use  of  the  informa- 
tion that  she  got  as  a  result  of  the  visit.  Regularity  of  visits  is, 
however,  one  essential  in  a  system  of  adequate  supervision,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  families  on  the  pension  roll  are  given  at  least  that 
measure  of  supervision. 

In  addition  to  the  supervision  of  the  regular  probation  officer  the 
families  are  visited  by  the  field  supervisor  also.  The  work  of  the 
field  supervisor  is  a  very  important  factor  in  maintaining  the  best 
possible  care  for  the  pensioned  families.  Under  her  direction  methods 
have  been  worked  out  for  improving  the  domestic  skill  of  the  pen- 
sioned mothers  and  for  teaching  them  the  household  arts  of  cleaning-, 
cooking,  sewing,  and  skillful  buying.  The  field  supervisor  discusses 
the  home  conditions  of  the  families  with  the  officers  in  charge  and 
suggests  methods  of  improving  the  standards  of  the  homes.  The 
probation  officer  is  then  supposed  to  see  that  these  suggestions  of 
the  field  supervisor  are  adopted  by  the  family.  The  field  supervisor 
also  visits  the  families  herself.  The  study  of  the  records  of  the  212 
families  who  had  been  under  care  for  two  years  showed  that  the 
field  supervisor  had  visited  these  families  as  follows;  Visited  once, 
44  families;  twice,  87  families;  three  times,  45  families;  four  times, 
17  families ;  five  times,  10  families ;  six  times  or  more,  4  families ;  no 
visits,  1  family ;  no  report,  4  families. 

It  is,  of  course,  better  to  have  a  family  remain  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  same  probation  officer  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
that  the  family  is  on  the  pension  roll.  The  officers  of  the  court  are 
assigned  to  districts,  and  an  officer  is  usually  kept  in  the  same  district 
as  long  as  she  remains  in  the  pension  department.  The  officers  in 
charge  of  pensioned  families  are  changed,  therefore,  only  when  a 
new  officer  comes  into  the  department,  or  when  a  family  moves  into 
a  new  district.  During  the  first  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
pension  law,  the  aid-to-mothers  department  was  not  well  organized, 
and  there  seem  to  have  been  more  frequent  changes  in  the  officers 
supervising  individual  families.  Table  II  presents  such  figures  as 
are  available  for  the  212  families  who  have  been  on  the  pension  roll 
at  least  two  years,  relating  to  the  number  of  families  that  have  been 
under  the  care  of  more  than  one  officer. 
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Table  II. — Nwnber  of  probation  officers  caring  for  families  on  pension  roU  for 
two  years  and  over,  together  with  length  of  time  families  were  under  care 
of  court. 


Famillee  under  care  for  specified  period. 

Number  of  probation 
offioera  ^Ting  oare. 

Total, 
2  yean  and  over. 

2  yean, 
but  lees 
than  3 
yean  9 
months. 

2  yean 

6 

months, 

but  leas 

than  3 

yean. 

3  yean, 
but  leas 
than  3 
yeanO 
months. 

3yean 

6 

months, 

but  leas 

than  4 

yean. 

4  yean, 
but  leas 
than  4 
yean  6 
months. 

4yean 

6 

months, 

but  less 

than5 

yean. 

5yean 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
butioo. 

or 
over. 

Total 

212 

100.0 

33 

• 

33 

48 

22 

58 

22 

2 

I  oAoflT.  ••••....... 

29 
88 
53 
31 
31 
17 
11 
2 

13.7 

17.9 

25.0 

14.0 

14.6 

8.0 

4.2 

1.0 

9 

8 

12 

13 
6 
7 
5 
2 

6 
14 
9 
8 
8 
2 
3 

6* 

6 

4 
4 
1 
1 

2 

4 
11 
11 
13 
10 
6 
2 

?  offioeffs 

3  offloera. .■... 

8 

4  ufBoeiBa  .•....•••...•..• 

3  !      

5  oinoen.  •.....•..••..... 

2 

7 

4 

1 

*  oflxoers.  ...u. •••••..••.. 

7  or  more  offlcera 

1 

1 

Not  rqxKted 

This  table  shows  that  only  13.7  per  cent  of  these  families  had  been 
continuously  under  the  care  of  a  single  officer  throughout  the  pension 
period.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  these  families  had 
been  under  care  for  as  long  a  period  as  two  years.  The  table  shows, 
moreover,  that  most  of  the  families  who  had  had  several  supervising 
officers  had  been  under  care  for  more  than  two  years.  In  attempting 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  families  under  the  care  of  the  court 
have  suffered  from  being  "  passed  on  "  from  one  officer  to  another  the 
importance  of  a  comparison  with  the  methods  of  the  private  relief 
agencies  in  the  same  community  should  not  be  overlooked.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  visitors  in  the  private  societies  are  changed 
much  more  frequently  than  are  the  court  officers,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  find  families  that  had  been  regularly  visited  by  a 
single  officer  or  agent  for  as  long  a  period  as  two  years,  although 
Table  II  shows  that  29  of  the  families  pensioned  by  the  court  had 
been  cared  for  by  a  sing^  officer  during  periods  varying  from  two 
to  four  years. 

The  relationship  established  between  the  pensioned  mother  and  the 
supervising  probation  officer  is  one  of  cooperation  to  the  end  that  the 
best  possible  use  may  be  made  of  the  pension  income.  If  there  is  any 
evidence  of  ill  health  or  poor  physical  condition  a  medical  examina- 
tion is  insisted  upon.  Free  medical  service  is  not  uniformly  fur- 
nished, but  hospital  care  when  needed  is  secured  free  of  charge. 
The  county  agent  in  his  capacity  as  supervisor  of  the  poor  refuses  to 
allow  the  county  doctors  to  visit  the  pensioned  families,  but  free 
service  is  furnished  to  those  able  to  attend  clinics.    The  women  are 
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also  examined  free  of  charge  at  the  county  building  by  the  womiui 
physician  on  the  city  staff  or  by  the  county  physician,  who  is  an  ex- 
amining officer  at  the  juvenile  court.  Medicines  are  paid  for  out  of 
the  family  income ;  and  when  a  physician  visits  the  home,  a  ^doctor's 
fee  is  paid.  Since  free  medical  service  is  felt  by  many  persons  to  be 
the  least  objectionable  form  of  relief,  the  question  has  frequently 
been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  these  families  for  whom  the  county 
is  doing  so  much  should  be  given  free  medical  care  by  the  "  county 
doctors,"  who  are  furnished  by  the  outdoor  relief  office  for  destitute 
families.  Such  a  change  must  be  approved  by  the  county  agent  be- 
fore it  can  be  made,  and  no  agreement  on  this  point  has  been  reached - 
In  the  estimated  budget  upon  which  the  pension  grant  is  based,  an 
allowance  of  50  cents  for  each  member  of  the  family  is  nominally 
made  for  "  care  of  health  " ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  sup- 
posed to  cover  doctor's  bills  but  merely  such  items  as  toothbrushes, 
soap,  and  occasional  medicines  or  drugs. 

Children  in  pensioned  families  are  placed  in  the  open-air  schools 
and  sent  to  convalescent  homes  when  necessary.  School  attendance 
and  school  progress  of  the  children  are  carefully  watched.  School 
reports  giving  grade,  attendance,  deportment,  and  scholarship  are 
supposed  to  be  obtained  monthly  and  the  information  entered  on  the 
case  record.  The  study  of  case  records  showed  that  this  regulation 
seemed  to  be  very  carefully  enforced.  Reports  are  obtained  directly 
from  the  school  or  by  giving  the  children  blanks  which  must  be 
signed  by  the  teacher.  If  the  mother  works  outside  the  home  the  ar- 
rangements made  for  the  care  of  the  children  during  her  absence  are 
carefully  scrutinized  by  the  officer.  Country  outings  each  smnmer 
are  arranged  by  the  officers,  not  only  for  the  children  but  also  for  the 
mothers  of  the  pensioned  families. 

Living  conditions  are  gradually  improved.  This  is  often  a  dif- 
ficult problem.  Most  of  the  pensioned  families  have  been  living  in 
extreme  poverty  during  a  long  period  of  illness  preceding  the  death 
of  the  husband  and  father,  and  sometimes  for  many  months  after 
his  death.  Decent  standards  of  living  have  been  gradually  lowered 
and  are  not  always  easily  restored. 

Statistics  throw  little  light  on  a  subject  such  as  the  improvement 
in  living  conditions,  but  some  data  are  available  regarding  the  im- 
provements in  the  housing  of  the  pensioned  families.  A  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  field  supervisor  to  the  conference  committee  in  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  dealt  with  the  care  of  313  families  who  had  been  under 
care  at  least  three  months.  Of  these  313  families,  116,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  number,  had  been  enabled  or  persuaded  to 
move  to  new  quarters  on  receiving  the  county  allowance.  Table  III 
shows  the  reasons  for  moving  in  the  case  of  this  group  of  families. 
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Table  III. — Reason*  of  116  famUies  for  moving. 


Reasons  for  movinf . 


All 

Morml  suf  louiidingg  bad 

Rrats  too  high 

Fmilicsin  ramished  rooms 

Honsliig  conditloDS  bttd 

D«rk  basement 

Badly  ventilated  rooms. 

Ixnr  attic  rooms 

Damp  rooms 

Orercrowded  quarters. . 
Rooms  in  bad  repair.. . . 


Families 
moved. 


116 


14 

16 

2 

84 


19 
37 
2 
3 
13 
10 


Further  evidence  as  to  the  improvement  in  housing  conditions  was 
furnished  by  the  study  of  the  212  families  who  had  been  under  care 
for  two  years  or  longer.  Information  was  available  for  210  of  these 
families,  showing  that  96  had  been  moved  at  least  once  and  10  others 
two  or  more  times  in  order  to  improve  the  home  environment  or 
housing  conditions.  Tables  IV  and  V  show  for  195  families  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  in  relation  to  the  number  in  the  family  at  the  time  when 
the  pension  was  granted  and  at  the  time  when  this  investigation  was 
made  two  years  later. 

Table  IV. — Number  of  rooms  occupied  by  195  families  under  care  tux>  years  and 
over  for  which  information  could  he  secured  bo4h  at  the  time  of  application 
and  at  the  time  of  the  study,  together  with  the  nmruber  of  persons  occupying 
them  at  the  time  of  application  for  pension. 


Nomber  of  persons  in  family. 

Families  living  in  specified  number  of  rooms  at  time  of  application 

for  pen.^ion. 

Total. 

1 

2 

•     3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

Total 

106 

2 

16 

33 

102 

22 

19 

1 

1 

18 
37 
67 
40 
21 
10 
9 
2 

1 
1 

i 

T 

5 
4 

1           ^ 

7 
19 

1 
2 

1          6 

^ 

5 

8 
3 

2 
3 
5 

— ar 

22 

' T 

1 

7             s' 

— r 

3 
1 

5 
3 
1 

2 
1 

2             1 

10 

1 
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Table  V. — Number  of  rooms  occupied  by  195  families  under  care  two  years  and 
over  for  which  information  could  be  secured  both  at  the  time  of  appUoation 
and  at  the  time  of  the  study,  together  toUh  the  number  of  persons  occupying 
them  two  years  or  more  after  pension  grant. 


Number  of  pexsons  In  funily. 

Families  living  in  specified  number  of  rooms  two  yeais  <ir  mots 

after  pension  grant. 

Total. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total 

195 

9 

20 

114 

29 

19 

2 

2 

3 

18 

51 

flO 

30 

19 

6 

9 

2 

3 
2 
4 

4 

9 
33 

2 

1 
8 

1 

4 

— ni 

1 
1 

2 

3 
1 

1           7 

1 

5 ■ 

' — frj 

17 
5 
2 
2 

1....- 

6 

— A 

9 

3 

1 

l' 

7 

51 

3 
2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

9 

1 

10 

These  tables  deal  with  a  single  aspect  of  housing  conditions,  the 
relation  between  the  number  of  rooms  and  the  number  of  persons 
occupying  them.  Comparing  the  two  periods,  it  is  clear  that  some 
progress  has  been  made  toward  providing  more  adequate  quarters 
for  the  families  under  care.  At  the  time  of  their  applications  for 
pensions,  2  families — 1  of  them  a  family  of  6 — were  living  in  1-room 
apartments;  and  16  families,  including  1  family  of  7  and  2  families 
of  9  persons,  were  living  in  2-room  apartments.  Taking  the  num- 
bers cumulatively,  51  families  were  living  in  apartments  of  3  rooms 
or  less.  Table  V  shows  that  after  these  families  had  been  on  the 
pension  roll  for  a  period  of  2  years  or  longer,  the  1-room  apartments 
had  disappeared;  9  families  instead  of  16  and  no  families  of  more 
than  5  persons,  were  living  in  2-room  apartments.  At  the  later 
period  29  families  in  contrast  with  51  at  the  earlier  period  were  in 
apartments  of  3  rooms  or  less.  Some  further  evidence  of  the  im- 
provement in  housing  accommodations  is  obtained  by  means  of  the 
heavy  zigzag  line  in  the  two  tables.  All  families  with  more  than  1 
person  to  a  room  fall  below  the  heavy  line.  In  the  first  table  144 
families  fall  below  the  line  and  in  the  second,  125. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  housing  standards  as  judged 
by  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  can  not  be  very  greatly  improved 
by  the  small  incomes  of  these  pensioned  families.  The  supervising 
officers  have  improved  housing  conditions  most  frequently  by  obtain- 
ing better  apartments  in  less  congested  neighborhoods  where  more 
light  and  air  can  be  had  for  the  same  money.  That  is,  housing  con- 
ditions have  been  improved  by  moving  families  out  of  basements, 
damp  rooms,  and  dark  rooms  rather  than  by  increasing  the  number 
of  rooms.  Some  improvement,  however,  as  Tables  IV  and  V  indi- 
cate, has  been  made  in  the  number  of  rooms. 
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It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  method  or  the  value  to 
the  families  of  such  supervisory  work  as  is  done  by  the  court  officers 
can  not  be  measured  by  statistics.  In  an  attempt  to  test  satisfactorily 
work  of  this  kind,  the  statistical  method  must  necessarily  be  in- 
adequate. Each  family  represents  a  complex  situation  unlike  that 
of  any  other  family,  and  the  services  rendered  are  too  varied  to  be 
counted  as  identical  units.  The  supervisory  work  can,  of  course, 
be  best  understood  by  a  study  of  case  records  of  individual  families. 
A  few  of  these  case  records  have  been  summarized,  and  the  sum- 
maries are  given  below  to  Ulustrate  the  supervisory  work  in  differ- 
ent types  of  families. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  RECORD  OF  THE  A  FAMILY. 

The  A  f amilv  came  to  the  attention  of  the  court  when  the  father 
had  been  dead  about  three  years.  He  had  been  a  woodworker, 
American  bom,  earning  about  $48  a  month,  and  at  his  death  left 
$900  insurance.  There  were  four  children,  ranging  in  age  from 
2  to  9  years.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  had  relatives  in  the  city,  but  they 
were  poor,  had  large  families,  and  were  unable  to  help  much  or 
regularly.  After  paving  fimeral  expenses  and  debts,  the  mother 
managed  to  support  her  family  for  three  years  on  the  remainder  of 
the  insurance  monev  and  what  she  could  earn  at  home  sewing.  She 
managed  to  keep  the  family  together  without  charitable  assistance 
but  was  doing  it  at  the  expense  of  her  health,  and  the  family  was 
not  being  adequately  fed.  It  was  at  this  time,  in  January,  1913, 
that  the  municipal  tuberculosis  sanitarium  referred  the  family  to  the 
court  for  a  pension.  The  mother  had  been  found  to  be  tubercular, 
the  three  boys  had  tubercular  glands,  the  children  were  all  under- 
nourished, and  the  physical  condition  of  the  whole  family  seemed  to 
be  going  down  very  rapidlv.  The  doctors  said  that  Mrs.  A  ought 
not  to  work  any  longer.  When  this  pension  of  $10  per  child  was 
granted  she  promised  to  ^'sew  up"  what  she  then  had  on  hand  and 
to  stop  work  until  her  condition  was  improved.  This  $40  a  month 
was  tne  maximum  pension  that  the  court  was  willing  to  grant  at 
that  time;  but,  as  it  was  not  sufficient  in  view  of  the  tubercular  con- 
dition of  four  members  of  the  family,  the  White  Cross  League  was 
asked  to  contribute.  It  furnished  special  diet  of  milk  and  eggs  for 
nine  months.  The  condition  of  Mrs.  A  improved  so  much  that  at 
the  end  of  this  period  she  was  able  to  earn  about  $7  a  month  without 
detriment  to  her  health.  In  the  meantime  the  family  had  been 
moved  from  four  small  rooms  over  a  little  grocery  store  to  a  new  and 
more  desirable  flat  where,  in  addition  to  four  larcrer  rooms,  they 
acquired  an  attic,  a  garden,  and  a  porch  which  could  be  used  for  a 
deeping  porch.  The  municipal  tuberculosis  sanitarium  fitted  this 
with  bmnkets  and  bedding  so  that  the  mother  and  one  child  were 
able  to  sleep  out. 

During  tne  three  vears  since  the  family  have  been  pensioned,  the 
officers  of  the  court  have  cooperated  with  the  municipal  tuberculosis 
sanitarium  in  restoring  them  to  health.    The  two  younger  children 
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were  placed  in  an  open-air  school  and  sent  to  the  country  in  summer. 
The  mother  has  done  her  part  faithfully,  and  she  is  now  "  paroled  " 
by  the  sanitarium  as  a  closed  case.  One  child,  however,  failed  to 
gain  as  he  should,  and  in  the  summer  of  1916  he  was  sent  to  a  sani- 
tarium, where  he  is  now  improving. 

When  William,  the  eldest  boy,  became  14.  the  court  reduced  the 
pension  to  $30  a  month,  as  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able 
to  work.  But  the  boy  had  entered  high  school  and  was  very  eager 
to  finish  his  two-year  business  course.  Since  the  court  could  not 
continue  this  pension,  the  probation  officer  applied  for  help  to  the 
scholarship  committee  of  the  vocational  bureau.  The^r  arranged 
that  he  should  remain  at  school  and  granted  a  scholarship  fund  of 
$14  a  month,  a  contribution  to  the  family's  income  equal  to  the 
amount  the  boy  could  have  earned.  This  arrangement  is  now  in  its 
second  year  and  William's  progress  at  school  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing. In  the  summer  he  worked  in  a  railroad  office,  and  at  present 
he  is  doing  errands  after  school  hours.  He  sometimes  earns  as  much 
as  $3  a  week,  since  a  bonus  is  paid  for  promptness,  and  William  is 
both  ready  and  eager.  These  earnings  he  faithfully  turns  over  to  the 
vocational  bureau  to  repay  them  for  his  scholarship,  because  both  he 
and  his  mother  feel  that  no  more  should  be  accepted  than  is  neces- 
sary to  allow  him  to  remain  in  school.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
bureau  returns  some  part  of  his  earnings  so  that  he  may  have  some 
article  of  luxury  such  as  a  warm  sweater,  and  William  is  always  very 
grateful  for  what  he  calls  a  "present"  from  the  bureau. 

Thus  this  family  which  at  the  time  the  court  took  charge  of  it  had 
four  tubercular  members  has  been  able,  because  of  a  steady  assured 
income  and  the  friendly  help  of  the  probation  officers  in  cooperation 
with  other  societies,  to  move  to  better  quarters,  to  improve  in  health 
(only  one  member  of  the  family  is  now  tubercular) .  and  to  keep  the 
oldest  child  in  school  until  he  has  had  a  high-school  business  course. 
With  all  the  aid  the  family  has  received,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
tendency  to  regard  help  as  their  rightful  portion,  but  instead,  a 
sturdy  spirit  of  independence  is  still  so  much  alive  that  the  boy  of 
15  is  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  turning  over  his  weekly  earnings  to 
help  pay  for  his  scholarship. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  RECCiRD  OF  THE  B  FAMHiY. 

The  father,  who  was  American  born,  had  been  a  teamster,  earning 
$48  a  month.  The  court's  investigation  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
family  had  previously  been  known  to  the  Cook  County  agent,  the 
visiting  nurse  association,  the  adult  probation  department  of  the 
municipal  court,  and  to  the  united  charities.  The  united  charities 
record  showed  that  the  family  had  been  first  reported  to  them  in 
November,  1904,  when  the  father  was  ill  and  the  children  were 
begging  from  house  to  house ;  and  again  in  1908  this  complaint  was 
made  aoout  the  children.  The  family  at  this  time  were  fivingin  a 
house  owned  by  Mr.  B's  mother  and  were  not  paying  rent.  When 
the  application  for  pension  was  made,  however,  the  family  were 
living  in  four  rooms  in  a  basement,  described  on  the  record  as 
"  filthy,  damp,  and  dark."  Mrs.  B,  a  woman  of  35  years,  complained 
of  ill  health  and  looked  frail,  slovenly,  and  discouraged. 
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The  Teamsters'  Union  raised  a  purse  of  $100  for  the  family  which 
just  covered  funeral  expenses,  as  Mr.  B  had  carried  no  insurance. 
During  the  investigation  by  tne  court,  which  lasted  a  month  and  a 
half,  the  familv  was  dependent  upon  county  supplies  and  the  irregu- 
lar help  of  relatives.  At  the  end  of  this  time  a  pension  of  $40  a 
month  was  granted.  This  seems  to  have  constituted  the  family's 
only  income  until  the  two  older  girls  were  old  enough  to  become 
wage  earners. 

For  nearly  three  years  Mrs.  B  was  sick  practically  all  the  time. 
It  was  difficult  to  improve  her  housekeeping,  which  was  very  slat- 
ternly, and  to  get  the  children  properly  cared  for. 

In  all  there  were  eight  probation  omcers  on  this  case,  but  each  one 
seems  to  have  given  herself  to  the  problems  in  hand  with  energy  and 
determination,  and  gradually  the  standards  of  living  were  raised, 
and  the  mother's  health  began  to  show  a  decided  improvement.  The 
family  was  moved  from  time  to  time  to  more  desirable  rooms.  Medi- 
cal treatment  for  Mrs.  B  was  secured,  and  regular  dispensary  treat- 
ment was  insisted  upon.  The  diet  and  buying  of  the  family  was 
carefully  supervised,  and  Mrs.  B  instructed  in  the  art  of  keeping  a 
clean  home. 

The  pension  for  this  family  has  been  gradually  reduced  from  $40 
to  only  $24,  as  the  children  have  become  old  enough  to  go  to  work. 
Both  girls  have  good  positions,  one  as  a  stenographer,  and  the  other 
working  for  the  telephone  company.  In  another  year  one  of  the 
boys  wUl  be  able  to  go  to  work. 

In  the  words  of  the  present  probation  officer :  "  This  family  will 
soon  be  self-supporting,  has  greatly  improved  in  health  and  standard 
of  living,  will  probably  move  into  better  quarters."  This  family 
illustrate  the  enect  that  constant,  intelligent  supervision  may  have 
upon  the  most  careless  housekeeping  habits.  The  record  shows  a 
woman  who,  when  the  court  began  its  work  with  the  family,  had 
a  miserable  home  and  neglected  children,  and  whose  own  physical 
resistance  was  so  low  that  the  slightest  ailment  incapacitated  her. 
Gradually  she  has  become  a  woman  who  washes  and  scrubs  her 
house,  launders  her  curtains,  paints  the  walls,  keeps  the  children 
clean  and  fairly  well  dressed,  and  is  herself  practically  discharged 
from  the  doctor's  care. 

SUMMARY  OF   RECORD   OF  THE   C   FAMILY. 

In  June,  1913,  Mrs.  C,  a  Polish  woman,  applied  for  a  pension  for 
her  two  children  aged  8  and  6  years  because  she  found  it  impossible 
to  earn  enough  to  support  them.  Her  husband  had  died  of  heart 
disease  in  1909,  leaving  some  insurance;  but  the  money  had  been 
used  for  paying  funeral  bills,  debts,  and  living  expenses.  The 
family  haa  been  compelled  to  ask  help  from  the  county  agent  and 
the  united  charities  a  number  of  times  during  the  four  years  follow- 
ing the  death  of  the  father.  A  stepson  had  gone  to  work  at  the  age 
of  14,  but  Mrs.  C  found  him  so  unmanageable  that  in  1911  she  sent 
him  to  his  uncle  in  Tennessee.  Mrs.  C  had  been  eai^ng  only  $10  a 
month  by  sweeping  in  a  school. 

The  family  budget  was  estimated  at  $34,  and  in  October,  1913,  the 
court  granted  a  pension  of  $10  for  each  of  the  two  children.    With 
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the  mother's  earnings  of  about  $10  a  month,  the  income  of  the  family 
was  brought  up  to  within  $4  of  their  estimated  needs.  It  was  found 
that  the  dust  raised  by  sweeping  in  the  school  was  very  bad  for  the 
mother,  as  it  caused  her  to  cou^h  so  much  that  she  could  not  sleep. 
Her  work  was  changed  to  cleaning  in  a  bank,  where  she  earned  $3  a 
week  instead  of  $10  a  month. 

The  probation  officer  found  that  Stephania,  the  older  child,  had 
never  gone  to  school  because  she  was  extremely  anemic  and  had  very 
bad  teeth.  The  officer  had  the  mother  go  with  both  children,  neither 
of  whom  were  strong,  to  the  municipal  tuberculosis  dispensary  for 
examination,  saw  to  it  that  the  mother's  teeth  and  eyes  received 
attention,  and  watched  the  weights  of  the  children.  During  the  pen- 
sion period  the  children  had  whooping  cough,  and  in  1914  the  doctor 
said  that  they  were  likely  to  become  tubercular  if  they  were  not  very 
well  nourished.  However,  the  fact  that  in  1916  all  of  the  family 
were  in  good  health  indicated  close  attention  bj  the  officer  to  the 
health  or  the  family  as  well  as  competent  oversight  by  the  mother. 
Both  children  are  in  school,  their  attendance  is  regular,  and  their 
scholarship  and  deportment  good. 

The  officer  has  also  securea  gifts  of  clothing  and  food  from  the 
church  and  parochial  school,  given  the  family  tickets  to  settlement 
parties,  and  interested  Mrs.  C  in  the  mothers'  club  at  the  North- 
western University  settlement.  Continuous  effort  during  the  past 
two  years  has  been  made  by  the  officer  to  secure  from  Mrs.  C's  mother 
and  Drother  more  generous  help  for  the  family.  In  this  the  officer 
has  been  very  successful,  since  both  relatives  continued  to  increase 
the  aid  given  to  the  family. 

The  mother  provides  a  good  variety  of  food  and  has  learned  to  do 
her  buying  in  large  amounts.  The  home  is  reported  as  being  always 
spotless,  tne  children  are  well  cared  for,  and  a  recent  comment  of 
the  officer  is,  "  Family  very  happy  and  comfortable ;  children  ex- 
ceptionally attractive." 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  RECORD  OP  THE  D  FAMILY. 

A  Polish  laborer  named  Henry  D  lost  his  life  in  September,  1911, 
by  falling  from  a  building  which  was  under  construction.  He  had 
been  earning  only  $40  a  month  and  had  a  wife  and  six  children  to 
support,  but  his  widow  received  $1,000  compensation.  Two  hundred 
dollars  was  spent  on  the  funeral,  $100  was  paid  to  the  doctor,  and 
$50  went  toward  repaying  a  loan.  Two  months  after  the  father's 
death  twin  babies  were  bom,  who  soon  died.  Their  burial  cost  $50 
more.  The  expenses  of  the  mother's  illness  and  the  living  expenses 
for  the  family  of  seven  soon  exhausted  the  insurance  monev. 

Mrs.  D  endeavored  to  carry  the  family  and  earned  $1  a  aay  at  some 
work  given  her  by  the  church,  on  whose  building  her  husband  had 
been  killed.  Her  abilitv  to  work  was  seriously  impaired  because 
her  hands  had  been  badly  crippled  since  childhood.  She  managed, 
however,  to  do  the  work,  to  give  her  children  good  care,  and  to  keep 
her  house  very  clean.  In  January,  1913,  Mrs.  D  applied  for  pension, 
and  received  her  first  payment  the  following  May.  During  that 
period  the  united  charities  paid  the  rent.  The  amount  granted  by 
the  crurt  was  $6  a  month  for  each  of  the  six  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  12  years  and  subnormal. 
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In  the  D  family  the  standard  of  living  had  always  been  very  low 
and  the  children  were  thin  and  undernourished.  When  they  were 
examined  at  the  municipal  tuberculosis  sanitarium  it  was  found  that 
Walter  had  tubercular  rfands,  three  of  the  others  had  enlarged  ton- 
sils, and  Frank,  the  eldest,  had  a  goiter.  The  probation  officer, 
therefore,  made  it  her  business  to  watch  carefully  over  the  health 
of  the  family.  After  obtaining  the  mother's  consent  she  had  the 
adenoids  removed  from  two  of  the  children,  had  the  children 
weighed,  and  sent  them  on  vacations. 

At  school  Frank  was  placed  in  a  room  for  subnormals  and  made 
a  fine  record  in  basketry,  rug  making,  and  manual  training.  In 
May,  1916,  he  was  earning  $8  a  week  in  a  glove  factory,  and  he  will 

Erobably  be  able  to  support  himself.  A  butcher  in  the  neighborhood 
ad  accused  Frank  of  bein^  the  leader  of  a  gang,  and  in  June,  1916, 
the  case  came  up  in  the  police  court.  The  complaint  was  apparently 
groundless,  and  the  matter  was  cleared  up  by  the  probation  officer. 
The  supervisor  records :  "  The  subnormal  ooy,  Frank,  is  holding  his 
position  surprisinglv  well." 

Under  the  care  of  the  court,  Mrs.  D  has  learned  some  English^  and 
although  the  general  capacity  of  the  family  is  not  high,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  their  standard  has  been  improved.  They  have  at  least 
made  an  effort  to  meet  requirements.  The  dietitian  has  brought  about 
a  change  in  the  kinds  of  food  used,  although  the  officer  is  still  working 
for  further  improvement  here.  The  dietitian  reports:  "The  income 
has  been  at  least  $10  below  the  estimated  minimum  budget  since  the 
family  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  department.  Clothing  and 
other  help  has  been  received  from  the  church.  The  children  have 
been  found  getting  coal  from  the  railroad  tracks,  and  the  food  has 
always  been  unsatisfactory." 

STTMBf  ART  OF  THE  RECORD  OF  THE  E  FAMILY. 

On  June  30, 1913,  Mr.  E  died  of  appendicitis,  and  promptly  on  the 
next  day  Mrs.  £  applied  for  a  pension.  She  received  insurance 
money  to  the  amount  of  $204,  but  it  was  spent  on  funeral  bills,  clothes, 
old  debts,  and  living  expenses.  There  were  four  children — Charles, 
aged  6;  Henry,  3;  John,  2  years;  and  Anna,  8  months.  The  father 
was  an  American  of  German  descent  and  the  mother  was  Italian. 

At  the  time  of  application  the  family  had  been  living  rent  free  in 
an  attic  apartment,  m  which  the  ceilings  were  very  low  and  the  bed- 
rooms contained  onlv  one  window.  The  house  was  reported  by  the 
probation  officer  as  the  dirtiest  place  she  had  ever  seen.  Pending  the 
court's  decision  on  the  pension  application,  the  family  lived  on  the 
remains  of  the  insurance  money,  the  aid  oi  neighbors  and  relatives, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  mother,  who  raffled  a  quilt,  thereby  gain- 

ing$41. 
The  necessary  budget  was  estimated  at  $37.15  a  month,  and  the 

court  awarded  a  pension  of  $8  for  each  of  the  four  children,  although 
the  relatives  of  Mr.  E  tried  to  have  the  children  placed  in  an  institu- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  the  mother  was  unfit  to  care  properly  for 
their  physical  wants.  They  acknowledged  that  her  character  was 
good  but  alleged  that  her  house  was  dirty,  as  it  evidently  was.  Since 
me  grant  the  family  has  lived  on  the  pension,  supplemented  by  occa- 
sional gifts  of  vegetables  sent  from  the  farm  oy  Mrs.  E's  mother  and 
small  sums  earned  at  various  times  by  Mrs.  E  herself. 
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The  family  has  had  little  sickness  during  the  pension  period,  and  at 
present  appears  to  be  in  good  health.  The  children's  school  attend- 
ance is  fair.  Mrs.  E's  housekeeping  has  improved  under  supervision, 
although  the  children  are  not  yet  very  neatly  kept.  The  probation 
oflScer  has  suggested  changes  in  diet  and  insisted  on  having  the  house 
painted  inside.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  probation  officer,  cow's  milk 
was  substituted  for  condensed  milk  for  the  baby,  clean  pans  were 
used  for  cooking,  and  the  woman  learned  to  buy  fresh  milk  and  fruit. 
Mrs.  E  has  willmgly  followed  advice,  but  she  is  undoubtedly  subnor- 
malj  and  is  not  naturally  a  good  housekeeper.  Her  mother,  a  very 
efficient  old  lady,  frequently  has  the  family  spend  vacations  at  her 
farm,  cleans  house  for  her  dfaughter,  plans  ner  buying,  and  helps  her 
as  much  as  Mrs.  E's  stepfather  will  allow.  Mrs.  E's  mother  snowed 
much  more  zeal  in  doing  for  the  family  when,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  court  pension  and  the  cooperation  of  the  probation  officer,  it 
seemed  possible  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  RECORD  OF  THE  F  FAMILY. 

The  F  family,  at  the  time  of  application  for  a  pension,  con- 
sisted of  the  motner,  aged  31,  and  three  children:  Samuel,  aged  12; 
James.  7;  and  John.  6.  The  father,  who  had  been  a  laborer  and  a 
hard  arinker,  had  oied  about  four  years  earlier,  leaving  insurance 
which  amounted  to  only  $208.40  and  which  was  all  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  hospital  and  funeral  bills.  Since  his  death,  Mrs.  F  had  been 
working  as  a  school  jani tress,  earning  from  $25  to  $30  a  month.  In 
November,  1913,  when  she  applied  for  a  pension,  she  was  Uving  with 
her  sister  and  parents^  and  her  character  and  thrifty  habits  were 
recognized  by  tne  family  physician  and  the  principal  of  the  school 
at  which  she  worked.  The  municipal  tuberculosis  sanitarium  re- 
ported that  Mrs.  F  had  been  examined  in  October,  1913,  and  found 
not  to  be  tubercular,  and  that  although  she  would  be  benefited  by 
a  rest,  she  was  able  to  work  out. 

Besides  what  she  earned,  Mrs.  F  was  receiving  some  aid  from  a 
brother,  and  supplies  from  the  county  agent  At  times  the  teachers 
also  helped  her  a  little.  After  the  application  for  a  pension  had 
been  made,  the  dietitian  estimated  the  family  budget  at  $38.50  a 
month.  It  was  thought  that  the  woman  ought  to  do  less  work  but 
that  her  earnings  ougnt  to  be  about  $12  a  month.  In  January,  1914, 
a  pension  of  $8  for  each  child  was  granted  by  the  court,  and  Mrs. 
F  moved  out  of  her  sister's  home  to  establish  a  home  of  her  own. 

After  the  granting  of  the  pension,  a  brother-in-law,  who  had  quar- 
reled with  his  wife,  came  to  live  in  tne  home  of  Mrs.  F,  and,  owing  to 
some  rumors  of  drinking  and  immorality,  the  conference  committee  of 
the  court  recommended  in  June,  1914,  that  her  pension  be  "stayed"  and 
the  children  sent  to  an  institution  for  dependent  children.  The  sit- 
uation was,  however,  satisfactorily  changed  by  removal  to  a  new 
neighborhood  and  the  exclusion  of  the  bromer-in-law  from  the  home. 
The  probation  officer  persuaded  Mrs.  F  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  further  trouble. 

One  immediate  effect  of  the  supervision  by  the  court  officer  was  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  children's  school  records,  which  were 
rather  poor  when  the  pension  was  first^  granted.  The  field  super- 
visor gave  advice  and  inistructions  as  to  diet  and  other  items  of  house- 
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hold  economy,  which  seem  to  have  been  faithfully  followed.  At 
present  the  mother  is  happy,  takes  ffood  care  of  her  children,  is  very 
mtelligent  in  her  buying,  in  which  she  cooperates  with  several  women 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  will  soon  join  a  woman's  club  in  her  dis- 
trict. Samuel,  whose  pension  was  stayed  when  he  became  14,  is 
bright  and  amoitious.  He  works  as  an  office  boy.  earning  $6  a  week. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  him  to  attend  nirat  school,  where  he 
is  veiy  much  interested  in  manual  training,  and  devotes  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  furnishings  of  the  household. 

Medical  aid  was  securea  for  Mrs.  F,  and  although  there  has 
been  illness  in  the  family  since  the  pension  was  wanted,  at  present 
all  members  of  the  family  are  apparently  in  good  health.  The  chil- 
dren's school  records  have  been  carefully  watched,  the  diet  has  greatlj 
improved  in  variety,  and  Uie  family's  entire  stiEtndard  of  living  is 
steadily  improving. 

PENSION  •*  STAYS  -  OR  WITHDRAWALS  OP  PENSION  GRANTS. 

The  standard  of  supervision  maintained  demands  the  withdrawal 
of  the  pension  grants  whenever  a  change  in  family  circumstances 
has  occurred  that  makes  a  pension  no  longer  necessary  or  its  con- 
tinuance undesirable  for  the  good  of  the  children.  If  the  supervision 
of  the  pensioned  family  is  adequate  the  court  will  be  promptly  in- 
formed of  such  changes  in  family  circumstances  or  home  conditions. 

Table  VT  shows  the  number  of  pension  grants  "stayed,"  that  is, 
withdrawn  or  canceled,  during  a  period  of  19  months,  together  with 
the  reason  for  the  stay  and  the  length  of  time  the  family  has  been 
on  the  pension  roll.  During  this  period  643  families,  including  the 
"  stayed  cases,"  were  under  care. 

Tabub  VI. — Reasons  for  stay  of  pension  in  170  **  stayed  cases,**  together  xoith 

length  of  time  family  had  been  on  pension  roll,'* 


BoMon  for  stay  of  pension. 


All 


Pension  no  longer  needed. 

Mother's  fiiliire 

Ptmlly  tnellgible  st  time  of  pension 

mat 

tmbigaous 


Families  whose  pensions  were  stayed  siter  receiving  pensions  for 

specified  period. 


Total. 


Number 


170 


100 
34 

16 
24 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


62.4 
14.1 

0.4 
14.1 


Less 
than  3 
months. 


11 


4 

3 


3 
months 
but  less 
than  6. 


10 


6 
3 


6 

months 

but  less 

tnan  1 

year. 


20 


18 
6 

3 
4 


1  year 
but  less 
than  3. 


67 


40 
7 

7 
13 


2  years 
and 
over. 


63 


88 
8 

3 

5 


•Thfa  t»ble  wBi  pr^mred  from  material  oolleoted  bv  oflioers  of  the  Aid-to-Hothers  Department  for  a 
■amy  of  their  own  work.    The  period  of  time  covered  by  the  survey  was  Aug.  1, 1013,  to  ICar.  1, 1916. 

The  important  questions  to  be  asked  concerning  the  families  who 
are  dropped  from  the  pension  lists  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Were  they  dropped  because  they  were  no  longer  in  need  of  assistance? 
Were  they  dropped  because  the  homes  failed  to  come  up  to  the  stand- 
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ards  set  by  the  court?  Were  they  dropped  because  the  pension  had 
been  granted  on  the  basis  of  an  inadequate  investigation,  and  the 
court  discovered  facts  that  would  have  prevented  the  grant  had 
those  facts  been  known  at  the  time  of  the  grant?  Unfortunately  the 
reasons  given  in  the  records  for  the  "stay"  of  funds  are  often  ex- 
pressed in  a  small  number  of  set  phrases  that  are  frequently  am- 
biguous. An  attempt  was  made  by  a  careful  study  of  each  record, 
to  relate  the  reason  for  the  stay  to  the  work  of  the  court  and  in  this 
way  to  answer  the  questions  suggested  above.  Further  explanation 
of  the  reasons  for  stays  given  in  the  table  is,  therefore,  possible.  In 
the  first  class  of  families — those  in  which  the  reason  given  is  "  pen- 
sion no  longer  needed" — are  included  39  families  who  were  said  to 
be  dropped  because  their  income  was  "  sufficient,"  32  who  "  should  be 
self-supporting,"  12  who  had  money  that  they  had  received  after  the 
pension  grant,  12  in  which  the  mother  remarried,  6  in  which  the 
mother  died,  2  in  which  the  mother  withdrew  voluntarily,  and  4  in 
which  the  family  had  left  the  city.  These  106  families,  62  per  cent 
of  the  total  niunber  "stayed,"  were  dropped  from  the  pension  roll 
because  the  family  circumstances  had  changed ;  and  the  fact  that  this 
change  of  circumstances  was  known  to  the  court  and  was  acted  upon 
by  the  court  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  families  were  being  care- 
fully supervised. 

In  the  second  class  of  families,  those  removed  from  the  pension 
roll  because  of  some  failure  on  the  mother's  part,  are  included  the 
following:  Six  mothers  who  were  untruthful,  7  who  kept  roomers, 
and  11  who  were  reported  as  having  refused  to  cooperate.  A  total  of 
24,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  "  stayed  "  were  dropped  be- 
cause the  mother  failed  to  meet  the  standards  of  family  care  set  by 
the  court,  and  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  supervising  officer  in 
maintaining  a  proper  home  or  proper  care  for  the  children.  The 
woman's  refusal  to  cooperate  means  that  she  is  unwilling  to  take 
those  steps  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  officer  and  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  are  essential  to  the  proper  care  of  her  children.  She 
may  refuse  to  move  from  an  insanitary  house  or  a  demoralizing 
neighborhood,  she  may  insist  on  keeping  male  boarders  or  lodgers, 
or  the  husband  may  be  the  victim  of  an  infectious  disease,  dangerous 
to  the  members  of  his  family,  and  may  refuse  to  leave  the  home.  The 
court  may  become  convinced  that  not  even  with  an  allowance  can 
the  home  be  kept  at  that  level  for  which  the  county  is  willing  to  be 
responsible. 

In  the  third  class  are  included  those  families  whose  pensions  ap- 
parently were  stayed  because  the  woman  was  ineligible  at  the  time 
the  pension  was  granted.  The  following  were  placed  in  this  class: 
Two  mothers  who  were  found  to  be  aliens,  four  whose  relatives  were 
able  to  assist,  three  whose  marriage  could  not  be  proved,  two  who 
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could  not  prove  the  death  of  their  husbands.  In  all  these  cases  it  is 
obvious  that  if  the  preliminary  investigation  had  been  adequate,  the 
I>ension  would  never  have  been  granted.  Included  in  this  group  also 
are  five  women  about  whom  more  ambiguous  phrases  are  used  but 
"who  probably  would  not  have  been  granted  pensions  if  the  prelimi- 
nary investigation  had  been  more  searching.  One  had  money,  an- 
other was  unfit  morally,  a  third  was  physically  imfit,  and  the  other 
tTvo  had  husbands  who  were  not  wholly  incapacitated  for  work.  In 
these  five  cases  the  pension  was  stopped  before  it  had  run  three 
months,  so  that  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  there  was  an  inade- 
quate investigation  in  the  first  instance. 

In  the  fourth  class  are  included  the  families  who  could  not  be  put 
in  any  of  the  foregoing  classes  because  of  inadequate  information ; 
that  is,  the  reason  given  for  the  pension  stay  was  recorded  in  an 
ambiguous  phrase,  "Has  money,"  for  instance,  may  mean  that  the 
family  either  had  money  undiscovered  by  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion or  at  a  later  date  received  money  from  some  new  source.    "  Man 
able  to  work''  may  mean  that  his  health  has  improved,  or  it  may 
mean  a  change  in  the  standards  of  the  department.    "  Mother  unfit 
morally,  mentally,  or  physically"  may  show  deterioration  on  the 
part  of  the  mother,  it  may  mean  failure  to  improve  as  expected 
under  the  care  of  the  court,  or  it  may  mean  an  inadequate  investi- 
gation to  begin  with.    That  is,  families  dropped  because  they  should 
be  self-supporting,  because  their  income  was  sufficient,  or  because 
the  mother  remarried  were  dropped  after  the  pension  had  done  the 
work  it  was  intended  to  do ;  while  those  who  lost  their  funds  because 
of  no  proof  of  death,  no  proof  of  marriage,  etc.,  were  only  granted 
funds  because  of  an  inadequate  preliminary  investigation.     But 
there  are  other  phases  used  which  tell  us  very  much  less.    That  a 
family  is  dropped  because  of  an  "illegitimate  child"  immediately 
raises  the  question  of  whether  that  child  was  born  before  the  grant 
of  pension  or  during  the  time  the  pension  was  being  enjoyed. 

The  most  important  fact  in  the  table  is,  of  course,  that  62  per  cent 
of  the  stays  were  ordered  because  the  circumstances  in  the  families 
had  changed,  that  only  14  per  cent  were  dropped  because  the  mother 
could  not  be  brought  up  to  a  proper  standard,  and  only  9  per  cent 
because  the  family  had  been  found  to  be  ineligible.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  note  that  of  the  families  whose  circumstances  had  changed, 
the  majority — ^78  out  of  106 — had  been  pensioned  for  a  year  or 
longer. 

Most  of  the  mothers  who  did  not  come  up  to  the  standards  re- 
quired of  them  had  also  had  pensions  for  a  year  or  more.  This  may 
be  interpreted  either  as  showing  the  patience  of  the  court  in  dealing 
with  the  families  whose  care  it  assumes;  or  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  rising  standard  set  by  the  court  and  the  gradual 
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weeding  out  of  the  unfit,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  change  in  pen- 
sion standards  occurred  after  February  5, 1913. 

Of  the  16  cases  in  which  the  first  investigation  was  obviously  in- 
adequate, 5  were  dropped  within  three  months;  but  of  the  other  11, 
9  had  been  pensioned  for  a  year  or  longer.  This  is  very  probably- 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  pensions  were  granted  in  the  early  period, 
when  the  technique  of  investigation  was  less  fully  worked  out  than 
at  present.  Pensions  can  no  longer  be  stayed  because  there  is  no 
proof  of  marriage  or  of  the  husband's  death,  since  these  facts  must 
now  be  established  from  public  records  before  a  pension  is  granted. 

As  has  been  said,  the  group  called  "  unknown  "  includes  all  those 
stays  in  which  the  reason  for  staying  the  funds  is  given  but  not  in 
terms  which  permit  the  families  to  be  grouped  in  this  scheme.  At 
the  same  time  the  reasons  given  are  interesting  and  Table  VII  gives 
a  list  of  these  ambiguous  reasons,  together  with  the  length  of  time 
the  family  had  been  on  the  pension  roll. 

Table  VII. — Length  of  time  on  pension  roll  and  reason  for  stay  in  case  of  ji^ 

families  classed  as  "  reason  ambiguous  "  in  table. 


Reason  for  stay  of  pension. 


AH  reasons 

Family  had  money 

Man  able  to  work 

Mother  unfit  morally. . . 
Mother  unfit  physically 
Illegitimate  child 


Families  whose  pensions  were  stayed  for  ambiguous  reasons, 
after  reoeilving  pensions  for  specified  period.a 


Total. 


Number. 


24 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


6 
3 
I 

5 
3 


26.0 
12.5 
29.2 
20.8 
12.05 


3 

months 

but  less 

thand 


6 

months 

but  less 

than  1 

year. 


1  year 

but  less 

than  2 

years. 


13 


2 
4 

2 
2 


2  years 
and 
over. 


1 
1 
1 


a  See  Table  VI. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  families,  too,  were  put  on  the 
pension  roll  because  the  first  investigation  was  inadequate.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  those  families  dropped  because  the  mother 
had  an  illegitimate  child.  All  three  had  been  on  the  lists  for  over 
a  year,  all  three  were  dropped  at  the  time  when  the  court  established 
the  rule  that  copies  of  birth  certificates  must  be  obtained  for  children 
who  were  already  being  pensioned.  It  is  also  very  probable  that 
some  of  the  families  who  were  dropped  because  they  had  money  were 
ineligible  at  the  time  when  the  pension  was  granted,  but  the  investi- 
gating officer  had  failed  to  discover  the  savings.  In  1914  the  county 
agent  began  a  reinvestigation  of  families  receiving  pensions,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  found  that  a  number  of  families  had  money  hidden 
away.  The  date  of  the  stay  of  these  six  cases  indicates  that  their  in- 
eligibility was  probably  discovered  in  this  way.    For  the  other  three 
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groups,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  their  stay  was  due  to  a  change 
in  their  circumstances,  to  a  change  in  the  standards  of  the  court,  to  the 
fact  that  the  pension  was  granted  under  a  misapprehension  of  the 
circumstances,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  family  had  been  given  a  trial 
and  had  been  found  wanting. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  number  of  families  having  their  funds 
stayed  during  the  period  under  consideration  was  made  unduly  large 
by  the  fact  that  during  this  period  the  court  began  making  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  families  already  under  its  care  and  demanding  of 
them  the  same  proofs  of  eligibility  and  fitness  demanded  of  new  ap- 
plicants. In  other  words,  the  court  during  this  particular  period 
was  engaged  in  rectifying  the  mistakes  that  had  been  made  at  an 
earlier  period  when  the  law  was  new,  the  probation  staff  inadequate 
and  less  competent,  and  adequate  investigation  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Just  how  many  of  these  24  stays  were  due  to  these 
reasons  can  not  be  definitely  determined ;  but  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
20  out  of  24  could  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

One  fact  remains  to  be  emphasized — the  pensions  of  these  families 
would  not  have  been  stayed  if  the  court  officers  had  not  been  thor- 
ough in  their  supervisory  work.  It  should  be  made  clear,  how- 
ever, that  there  may  often  be  questions  of  fact  that  can  not  be  dis- 
closed by  even  a  searchmg  prelimmary  investigation  and  which 
may  lead  later  to  a  modification  or  withdrawal  of  the  pension  grant. 
The  possession  of  such  personal  property  as  would  disqualify  may 
be  concealed  for  a  considerable  period;  in  one  case,  for  example, 
when  the  property  had  been  concealed  and  was  later  disclosed,  the 
woman  said  that  her  conscience  was  greatly  relieved  by  having  the 
fact  finally  brought  to  light.  The  question  of  the  mother's  real 
fitness,  too,  is  one  upon  which  a  later  and  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  family  will  throw  light. 

Facts  are  also  available  for  the  pensions  stayed  at  earlier  periods. 
This  information  throws  no  light  on  present  pension  policies  since 
the  methods  of  administration  were  so  radically  changed  after  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1913,  when  the  work  of  reorganizing  the  pension  depart- 
ment was  begun.  The  head  of  the  department  has  kindly  supplied 
from  records  the  following  reasons  for  the  60  pension  stays  that  were 
ordered  between  July  1, 1911,  and  November  30, 1912: 

Pension  no  longer  necessary  because  of  increased  earnings  In  family 10 

Mother  able  to  care  for  family  without  further  outside  assistance 5 

Money  received  from  insurance  company  in  settlement  of  damage  suit 6 

Husband  returned  to  family 5 

Hemarrlage  of  mother 10 

Death  of  mother 8 

Mother  inaane  and  placed  in  hospital 1 
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Mother  in  hospital ;  children  placed  In  homes 4 

Mother  found  to  be  unfit 2 

Illegitimate  child  bom  after  grant  of  funds 5 

Fraudulent  statement  as  to  parentage  of  pensioned  child 2 

Improper  use  of  pension  funds -  1 

Mother  preferred  children  In  Institutions 1 

Family  moved  and  left  no  trace  of  whereabouts 1 

Family  moved  to  Europe 1 

Stayed  and  afterwards  reinstated,  pending  Inquiry 8 

Total eO 

For  the  period  between  December,  1912,  and  June  30,  1913,  the 
published  annual  report  shows  that  90  families,  with  341  children, 
were  removed  from  the  roll.  The  number  removed  for  each  cause  is 
not  given,  but  the  following  general  reasons  were  given  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  cases  for  whom  the  court's  care  proved  impracticable 
during  this  time :  Pension  stayed  because  the  children  became  14  years 
of  age,  mother  remarried,  mothers  found  to  have  money  in  the  bank, 
fathers  became  able  to  work  and  found  employment,  homes  were 
found  to  be  irremediably  unfit,  and  finally  those  removed  because  of 
changes  in  the  law.  (See  Cook  County  Service  Report,  1913,  pp.  298, 
294.) 

For  the  years  1915, 1916,  and  1917  data  are  published  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  juvenile  court  (see  Cook  County  Charity  Service  Re- 
ports for  these  years) .  In  the  following  statement,  showing  the  rea- 
sons for  pension  stays  during  these  three  years,  the  unit  is  the 
pensioned  child  and  not  the  pensioned  family.  Similar  data  for 
pensioned  families  can  not  be  obtained. 


Reason  for  stay  of  pension. 


Total. 


Inoome  aiilBc  jent 

Mother  remarried 

Child  reaohod  14  years  of  age 

Has  money , 

Mother  unfit , 

Family  should  be  self-supporting 

Father  able  to  do  worlc 

Mother  would  not  cooperate 

Mother  in  hospital  or  sanitarium 

Chflddied 

Child  in  country 

Left  county 

Child  in  hospitaL  sanitarium,  etc 

Property  interest 

Mother  insane 

Mother  died 

Mother  sick 

Damage  suit  settled 

Mother  withdrew 

Family  had  not  accounted  for  money  previous  to  pension  grant. 

ChUd  in  correctional  institution 

Belativee  able  to  assist 

Father  died  out  of  oounty 

Oiild  in  institution  for  dependents  or  defectives 

Parents  not  legally  married 

Cbild  a  menace  to  f^unily 


1917 


818 


216 

133 

116 

47 

38 

36 

36 

34 

23 

22 

20 

19 

19 

13 

12 

9 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 


1916 


652 


174 

112 

114 

46 

39 

8 

14 
19 
17 
14 
19 
13 
11 
3 
4 
19 


8 
6 


6 
2 


1915 


270 


57 
19 
70 
a23 
22 
1 


7 
8 
4 
16 
8 


5 
7 


6 
15 


a  Twenty-one  of  the  23  received  insarsnoe  money. 
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CHANGES  IN  AMOUNT  OF  PENSION  GRANTS. 
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Further  evidence  of  adequate  supervision  is  found  in  a  change  in 
the  amount  of  the  pension  whenever  the  family  income  has  changed ; 
that  is,  in  some  cases  the  allowance  is  not  taken  away  entirely,  but  is 
merely  decreased  in  amount  when  family  circumstances  have  changed. 
For  example,  if  a  child  becomes  14  years  of  age,  so  that  he  can  law- 
fully work,  or  if  new  sources  of  income  appear,  the  pension  allowance 
may  be  reduced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  sources  of  income  are  stopped 
or  estimates  are  proved  to  be  not  well  founded,  the  amount  allowed 
may  be  increased.  This  has  happened  in  cases  where  the  illness  of 
the  mother  and  her  resulting  inability  to  earn  has  made  a  larger  pen- 
sion necessary  for  a  time. 

Table  VIII  shows  the  number  of  changes  that  were  made  in  the 
pension  grants  of  the  212  families  who  had  been  under  care  for  a 
period  of  two  years  or  longer : 

Table  VIII. — Number  of  changes  in  amount  of  pension  for  212  families  under 

care  for  two  years  or  longer. 


Number  of  oluuigeB  In  i^motint  of  pension. 

Famlliee  tinder  care  two 
years  or  longer. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribution. 

Total... 

212 

100  0 

0... 

56 
60 
52 
22 
18 
4 

26.4 

1 

28.3 

2 

34.6 

3 

10  4 

4... 

8.5 

5... 

1.9 

This  study  of  212  families  who  had  been  on  the  pension  roll  for 
two  years  or  longer  shows  that  only  56  pensions  had  remained  fixed 
and  that  the  other  156  had  been  changed  at  least  once  during  that 
period.  There  were  altogether  322  actual  pension  changes  ordered 
for  this  group  of  families.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  these 
orders  were  pension  increases  and  187  pension  decreases.  This  does 
not  count  the  orders  of  the  court  which  changed  the  distribution  of 
the  pension  without  altering  the  total  amount.  Such  changes  may 
occur,  for  example,  when  the  pension  of  one  child  is  ordered  stayed 
at  his  death  and  the  pension  of  the  others  increased  imtil  the  new 
pension  is  equal  to  the  old. 

The  purpose  of  these  orders  for  pension  changes  can  be  best  under- 
stood by  an  account  of  the  method  of  adjusting  the  pension  in  a  few 
individual  families : 

A  pension  of  $16  a  month  was  granted  in  February,  1912,  to  the 
6  family,  consisting  of  the  mother  and  four  children  aged  11,  10,  7, 
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and  6  years.  Mrs.  G  earned  $7  a  week  by  cleaning  an  office  building 
at  night.  Her  housekeeping  and  care  of  the  children  were  not  satis- 
factory under  this  arrangement,  and  in  September  the  committee 
recommended  that  the  pension  be  increased  to  $32  and  that  Mrs.  G 
should  be  told  to  stop  her  night  work.  The  court  did  not  grant  the 
full  increase  recommended  by  the  committee,  but  granted  $28  a 
month.  Evidently  Mrs.  G  did  not  stop  night  work  at  once,  for  a 
month  later  the  case  was  again  before  the  committee  who  repeated 
their  former  recommendation,  and  this  time  it  was  granted  by  a  court 
ordef  of  November,  1912.  The  mother  now  did  washings  and  earned 
from  $3  to  $4  a  week.  The  pension  continued  at  $32  until  March, 
1914^  when  the  eldest  girl  became  14  and  her  pension  was  stayed, 
making  the  family  pension  $24.  Although  the  girl  of  14  was  not 
so  ill  as  to  be  pronounced  unable  to  work,  she  was  retarded  in  growth 
and  underdeveloped,  and  it  did  not  seem  wise  to  have  her  go  to  work 
at  once.  The  court  was  not  willing  to  continue  her  pension,  but  as  the 
income  was  thought  insufficient  in  August,  1914,  the  pension  of  the 
youngest  child  was  increased  $6,  making  a  total  of  $30  for  the  family. 
This  continued  until  May,  1916,  when  the  second  child  became  14 
and  the  pension  was  reduced  to  $22. 

The  H  family  consists  of  the  mother  and  five  children,  the  eldest 
14  years  and  the  youngest  13  months  at  the  time  of  the  application 
for  a  pension.  The  father  had  been  an  engineer  and  earned  $16  a 
week,  out  he  had  been  sick  and  unable  to  work  for  a  year  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  June,  1911.  In  April,  1912,  the  family  was 
granted  a  pension  of  $36  a  month.  The  14-year-old  girl  was  attend- 
ing a  trade  school  and  not  bringing  in  any  wages.  The  mother, 
however,  though  not  strong,  worked  about  three  days  a  week  at  $1 
a  day.  Thus  the  total  monthly  income  was  $48  a  month.  In  July, 
1912,  the  fourth  child,  Marie,  3  years  old,  had  infantile  paralysis 
and  was  sent  to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  She  was  there  two 
months  and  during  that  time  her  pension  was  cut  off,  making  the 
total  pension  $27  for  those  two  months.  In  September,  1912,  the 
child  came  home ;  the  pension  was  restored  to  $36.  This  allowance 
continued  until  Novemoer,  1913,  when  Marie  was  once  more  sent  to 
the  hospital  and  her  pension  stayed  for  a  month.  For  two  years 
after  that  the  pension  was  $26.  In  December,  1915,  it  was  with- 
drawn entirely  while  the  mother  went  to  the  hospital  for  an  op- 
eration. When  it  was  reinstated  the  amount  was  $35  instead  of  $36. 
The  eldest  girl  is  at  work  earning  $6  a  week,  making  a  total  income 
of  $59  a  month. 

The  I  family  was  granted  a  pension  of  $42  a  month  in  July,  1913. 
The  family  consisted  of  the  mother  and  six  children,  all  under  12 
years  of  age,  and  the  mother's  father — an  old  man  of  75,  who  paid 
his  daughter  $5  a  week  for  room  and  board.  The  budget  as  estimated 
by  the  dietitian  was  $66  a  month,  which  meant  that  the  mother  must 
earn  only  $4  a  month  by  outside  work.  This  she  was  able  to  do 
without  any  difficulty.  In  August,  1914,  a  year  after  the  pension 
was  granted,  the  baby  died,  and  the  pension  was  reduced  to  $36  a 
month.  In  April,  1915,  the  eldest  child  became  14,  and  her  pension 
was  stayed,  making  the  total  pension  $28.  One  month  later  Mrs.  I's 
father  died.  This  meant  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  family  in- 
come, and  the  pension  was  again  raised  to  $36. 
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The  fact  that  for  the  great  majority  of  families  the  original  grant 
is  altered  one  or  more  times  during  the  period  the  family  is  imder 
care  is  an  indication  of  thorough  supervisory  work.  In  the  dpwn- 
State  counties  many  families  were  found  drawing  pensions  to  which 
they  were  no  longer  legally  entitled.  This  was  due  to  the  inad- 
equate probation  work.  The  court  was  not  informed  of  the  changes 
in  family  circumstances  which  made  a  change  in  the  pension  or  its 
withdrawal  necessary,  and  pensions  were  continued  which  were  no 
longer  needed.  The  Chicago  court,  however,  is  in  such  close  touch 
with  the  families  under  its  care  that  any  change  in  family  circum- 
stances is  reported  at  once  by  the  supervising  officers,  and  the  pen- 
sion grant  is  altered  accordingly. 


ADEQUACY  OF  PENSION  GRANTS. 

AMOUNT  OF  PENSION  GRANTS. 

A  point  of  interest  and  importance  is  that  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
pension  grants.  The  original  pension  law  of  1911  left  the  amount 
of  the  pension  to  be  determined  by  the  court  without  any  limitations 
as  to  the  maximimi  or  minimum  allowance.^^  The  amended  law  of 
1913,  however,  fixed  a  maximum  pension  grant  at  $15  a  month  for  a 
single  child  and  $10  for  each  additional  child,  with  a  maximum  of 
$50  a  month  for  any  one  family.  By  the  amendment  of  1915,  the 
maximum  allowance  for  a  single  family  was  raised  to  $60  a  month. 
No  one  of  the  three  mothers'  pension  statutes  of  Illinois,  however, 
has  made  any  provision  for  a  minimum  allowance.  The  smallest 
pension  granted  by  the  Chicago  court  is  $4  a  month,  and  the  pension 
allowances  from  this  court,  therefore,  range  from  $4  to  $60  a  month. 

Within  these  limits  the  amount  of  the  pension  grant  is  determined 
by  such  circumstances  as  the  number  and  ages  of  the  children,  the 
supplementary  resources  available,  and  the  health  of  the  family,  par- 
ticularly the  health  of  the  mother,  who  is  expected  to  do  some  work 
if  the  officer  finds  that  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  her  health  or 
neglect  of  her  home.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  tlie  field 
supervisor,  who  is  a  dietitian,  prepares  a  budget  for  each  family; 
and  on  this  budget  as  a  basis  the  conference  recommends  to  the  court 
that  a  pension  of  a  certain  amoimt  be  granted.  This  amount  may, 
of  course,  be  altered  by  the  judge  after  he  hears  in  court  the  discussion 
between  the  county  agent  and  the  other  representatives  of  the  con- 
ference committee. 

All  reports  that  have  been  published  by  the  court,  by  the  county 
agent,  or  by  the  comptroller  give  only  the  total  amount  granted 
monthly  or  yearly  in  the  form  of  pensions  and  the  number  of  families 
or  total  nmnber  of  children  receiving  these  grants.  It  is  impossible 
to  obtain  from  these  reports  any  further  information  except  the  ob- 
viously unsatisfactory  average  monthly  pension  given  per  family  or 
per  child.  In  order  to  determine  how  far  the  pension  grants  furnish 
adequate  relief,  information  is  needed  showing  the  number  of  pen- 
sion allowances  of  definite  amounts  that  have  been  granted,  together 
with  the  number  of  members  in  the  family,  and  the  total  income  of 

*^  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  presiding  judge  in  the  Chicago  court  had 
established  a  rule  of  the  court,  in  the  absence  of  a  statv  tory  maximum  grant,  fixing  a 
maximum  allowance.  This  maximum  was  at  first  fixed  at  $10  a  month  for  each  child 
and  was  later  increased  to  $16  a  month  for  a  girl  and  $10  a  month  for  a  boy,  the 
amounts  granted  by  law  for  the  maintenance  of  dependent  children  in  industrial  schools. 
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the  family.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  therefore,  to  collect  such 
data.  Table  IX  shows  the  number  of  families  receiving  pensions  of 
specified  amounts  in  the  month  of  January,  1917,  together  with  the 
number  of  pensioned  children  in  the  family ;  Table  X  shows  the  num- 
ber of  families  granted  pensions  of  specified  amounts  during  the 
period  from  August  1,  1913,  to  March  1,  1915,  when  the  officers  of 
the  court  made  their  "  survey  "  together  with  the  number  of  children 
in  each  family ;  and  Table  XI  shows  the  pension  allowances  for  the 
families  (212)  who  had  been  under  care  for  a  period  of  two  years  or 
longer.  Only  for  this  last  group  of  families  has  it  been  possible  to 
obtain  data  relating  to  total  income. 

Tabljc  IX. — Number  of  famiUea  receiving  penHona  of  specified  amounts  during 
the  month  of  January,  1917,  together  with  the  number  of  pensioned  children 
in  the  family.  <^ 


• 

Families  receiving  pensiana  of  specified  amounts,  January,  1917. 

Number   of  pen- 
■iooed  ohildrtn  in 
thefkmily. 

To- 
tal. 

778 

Less 

than 

16. 

15- 

19. 

$1(^- 
114. 

47 

$15- 
119. 

115 

$20- 

$24. 

147 

$25- 

$20. 

133 

$30- 
$34. 

$35- 

$89. 

$40- 
$44. 

52 

$45- 
$40. 

20 

$50- 
$54. 

21 

$55- 

$59. 

11 

$60. 
3 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total  number. 

1 

12 

107 

99 

»1 

Ichikl 

31 

aos 

249 
189 

82 

18 
5 

1 

1 

S 
7 
1 
i 

5 
26 
10 

5 

1 

22 

2Qhildren 

30 

10 

2 

1 

60 

19 

4 

..... 

57 

3ohildren 

19 
5 
1 

42 

6 

38 

^rJiildren 

15 
1 

22 

18 

s  '^fMmi  ...   

2 

7    ' 
2 

6 

I 

2 
1 

Not  reported 

1 

trr 

•  Although  children  over  14  are  not  usually  pensioned,  in  13  families  there  is  a  child  over  14  for  whom 
the  peoaion  was  continued  because  the  child  was  unable  to  work. 
^  Sot  reported  because  the  record  lot  this  family  could  not  be  found. 

Table  IX  shows  that  in  January,  1917,  when  these  data  were  ob- 
tained, only  3  families  were  receiving  the  maximum  pension  of 
$60  a  month  allowed  to  a  single  family,  although  the  18  families 
with  6  children  and  the  5  families  with  7  children  would  have  been 
entitled  to  pensions  of  this  amount  under  the  provision  of  the  law 
which  |)ermits  the  granting  of  $15  a  month  to  the  first  child  and 
$10  a  month  to  each  one  of  the  other  children  under  14  years  of 
age  in  a  pensioned  family ;  that  is,  23  of  these  families  might  have 
been  given  the  maximum  pension,  but  only  3  families  had  actually 
been  granted  this  allowance  of  $60  a  month.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pensions  for  the  most  part  are  not  doles.  Only  1  pension  of 
less  than  $5  a  month  was  granted;  only  12  pensions  fall  in  the 
group  $5-$9;  47  in  the  group  $10-$14;  or,  taking  the  numbers 
cumulatively,  60  pension  allowances  of  less  than  $15  a  month — ap- 
proximately 8  per  cent  of  the  entire  number — were  being  granted 
at  the  beginning  of  1917.  The  largest  number  of  families  in  any 
a47l*— 21 i 
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one  group  (147)  were  receiving  pensions  of  $20-$24  a  month;  the 
next  largest  group,  133  families,  were  receiving  pensions  of  $25-$29 
a  month.  That  is,  280  families,  or  36  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
pensioned,  fall  into  a  group  receiving  pensions  varying  from  $20  to 
$29  a  month. 

The  size  of  the  pension  must  vary  with  the  size  of  the  family,  since 
the  law  provides  that  the  pension  shall  not  exceed  $15  a  month  for 
a  single  child  and  $10  for  each  additional  child  in  the  family.  The 
heavy  zigzag  line  in  the  table  is  so  drawn  that  all  the  numbers 
above  the  line  represent  families  receiving  the  maximum  pension 
allowed  by  law  for  the  niunber  of  children  pensioned.  These  include 
144,  or  19  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pensioned  families. 

Adequacy  of  relief  can  be  tested  only  by  data  showing  total 
family  income  and  not  by  the  information  presented  in  Table  IX, 
showing  only  the  amoimt  of  pension  given.  Unfortunately  the  total 
income  of  these  families  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  detailed  study 
of  the  case  records  of  all  the  778  families  under  care  and  such  a 
study  could  not  be  attempted.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  data  in  Table  IX  throw  light  on  the  policy  of  the  court  with  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  relief  granted.  A  study  of  Table  IX  indi- 
cates that  great  care  is  used  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  pension 
grant.  The  court  has  not  followed  an  unscientific  and  careless 
method  of  granting  a  flat  rate  for  each  child,  but  the  allowance  has 
been  carefully  adjusted  to  the  supplementary  sources  of  income 
available  for  each  family.  These  outside  sources  of  aid  are  evidently 
studied  with  great  care  and  the  pension  grant  nicely  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  family  resources  and  needs. 

Further  data  showing  the  actual  pension  allowances  were  obtained 
for  the  families  on  the  pension  roll  between  August  1,  1913,  and 
March  1, 1915.^®    These  data  are  presented  in  Table  X. 

Table  X. — Number  of  families  receiving  pensions  of  specified  am<mnts,  AuQ* 
ly  1919y  to  Mar,  i,  1915^  together  icith  the  number  of  children  under  14 
years  of  age  in  each  family. 


Number  of  peoslooed  children  In 
tho  funlly. 

Families  receiving  pensions  of  specified  amounts. 

Total. 

$5-9 

$10- 
14 

$15- 
19 

$20- 
24 

$25- 
29 

$30- 
34 

$35- 
39 

$40- 
44 

$4&- 

49 

$50 

Total  number 

M3 

4 

39 

95 

159 

55 

91 

33 

52 

8 

7 

Ichlld 

9 

117 

175 

130 

62 
29 
15 

1 

4 

26 

7 

2 

1    5 

2children 

48 

10 

2 

53 

41 

10 
3 

7 

3chUdren 

25 
15 

20 

10 

7 

1    4 

4children 

11 
6 
1 

12 

8 
6 

1    Y 

Schildren 

4 

2 

Oohildren 

4 

7ohUdren  or  more 

1 

3 

1 

1 

\ 

"TlUs  material  was  taken  from  the  schedules  prepared  by  the  ofBcers  of  the  court  for 
their  pension  survey. 
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Table  X  furnishes  information  similar  to  that  in  Table  IX.  The 
numbers  above  the  heavy  zigzag  line  in  the  table  represent  the  num- 
ber of  families  receiving  the  maximum  grant  allowed  by  law  for  the 
number  of  children  specified  at  the  rate  of  $15  for  the  first  child 
and  $10  for  each  additional  child.  The  maximum  pension  allowed 
during  this  period  to  any  one  family  was  $50.  The  table  shows,  there- 
fore, that  out  of  543  families  only  24,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  were  given  the  maximum  amount  allowed  for  the  number  of 
children  specified.  Table  IX  showed  that  19  per  cent  of  the  778 
families  on  the  pension  roll  in  1917  in  contrast  to  this  4  per  cent  for 
1913—1915,  were  receiving  maximum  grants.  The  larger  number 
receiving  such  grants  at  the  later  period  may  indicate  a  more  liberal 
pension  policy  or  it  may  indicate  the  increase  in  pension  allowances 
made  necessary  by  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

To  make  possible  a  comparison  between  the  size  of  pension  allow- 
ances at  the  earlier  and  later  periods,  a  table  of  cumulative  numbers 
and  percenteges  has  been  prepared  showing  the  number  of  families 
receiving  pensions  of  more  than  certain  specified  amounts  at  the 
two  periods. 

Tabus   XI. — Number  of  families   receiving  pensions   of  more   than   specified 
amounts  from  Aug,  i,  1913^  to  Mar,  i,  1915  and  in  January,  1917. 


Families  pensioned. 

Amount  of  penaloo. 

Aiwr.   1,   1918.   to 
liar.  1, 1915. 

Januarj,  1917. 

/ 

Number. 

Peroent. 

Number. 

Peroent. 

lao 

8 

14 

85 

64 

116 

215 

322 

455 

602 

717 

764 

776 

1 

a4 

VmQ    ffr    OlOPO    ••••••••>.•••••.••■••••'•••■■'•■•'..............    .rr. 

1.8 

ISO  or  more 

7 
15 
67 
100 
191 
246 
405 
500 
539 
543 

1.3 
2.7 
12.3 
18.4 
35.2 
45.4 
74.6 
92.1 
99.3 
100.0 

4.5 

$45  or  more 

&2 

14.9 

05  or  more 

27.6 

fM  oc  more  rr^^t - 

41.4 

58.5 

no  or  more  ^-^ 

77.4 

115  or  more 

92.2 

tlO  or  more 

98.2 

$5of  moiT*.  .,,,^«,^,,,,-..,,.,, , 

99.8 

l^w  t>Mm  Vp.r 

.1 

-, 

.1 

a  Not  reported  because  the  record  for  this  funlly  could  not  be  found. 

Table  XI  shows  that  somewhat  larger  percentages  of  the  pen- 
sioned families  were  getting  larger  pensions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year' (1917)  than  during  the  earlier  period.  Thus,  selecting  several 
different  points  of  comparison,  8.2  per  cent  of  the  families  at  the 
later  period  in  contrast  to  2.7  per  cent  of  the  families  at  the  earlier 
period  received  pensions  of  $45  a  month  or  more ;  27.6  per  cent  at  the 
later  period  in  contrast  to  18.4  per  cent  at  the  earlier  period  received 
pensions  of  $36  or  more ;  58.6  per  cent  at  the  later  period  in  contrast 
to  45.4  per  cent  at  the  earlier  period  received  as  much  as  $25  or  more. 
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As  a  result  of  a  more  detailed  study  that  has  been  made  of  the  212 
families  who  had. been  under  care  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years, 
some  further  data  are  available  showing  the  amount  of  the  pensioD 
grants.  Data  showing  the  total  incomes  of  the  pensioned  families 
were  also  obtained  from  this  study. 

Tables  XII  and  XIII  show  the  amount  of  the  pension  grants 
originally  made  to  the  families  who  had  been  under  care  for  a  period 
of  two  years  and  the  amount  of  pension  grants  two  years  later.  In 
both  tables  the  pension  grants  are  given,  together  with  the  number  of 
pensioned  children ;  that  is,  children  under  14,  in  the  family. 

Table  XII. — Number  of  families  receiving  pensions  of  specified  amounts  at  time 
pension  was  first  granted,  together  with  rmmber  of  children  under  H  yean 
of  age. 


Number  of  pezudoned  children  In 

TotaL 

Families] 

receiving  pensions  o(  specified  amounts  at  begin- 
ning of  grants. 

Leas 

than 
110 

$10- 
14 

$16- 
19 

$20- 
24 

$26- 
29 

$30- 
34 

$35- 

39 

$40- 
44 

$45- 

40 

$50 

Totals 

212 

2 

8 

22 

55 

ao 

47 

18 

22 

5 

3 

1  child 

2 

32 

62 

08 

26 
14 

t. 
2 

1       2 

2chlldren 

2 

6' 

1 
2 

11 
2 

17 

19 

2 
2 

1       3 

Schildren 

17 
6 

10' 

6 
2 

4chlldren 

— r 

6 
3 

1 

6 
5 

1 

5  children 

^children 

1 
4 

1 

7  children 

Schildren 

2 

a  Of  the  total,  11  cases  were  found  where  a  child  was  away  from  homo  or  approaching  fourteenth  birthday. 
Pension  was  not  granted  for  1  stepchild. 

Table  XIII. — Number  of  families  receiving  pensions  of  specified  amounts  two 
or  more  years  after  pension  was  first  granted,  together  uHth  nuniber  of  chU- 
dren  under  14  years  of  age. 


Number    of   pen- 

Total. 
212 

Faml 

Less 

than 

$10 

ilies  receiving  pens  ions  of  specified  amounts  two  or  more  years  after  first 

grant  of  pension. 

sioned  children  in 
family. 

$10- 
14 

$16- 
19 

$20- 
24 

$25- 
29 

21 

$30- 
34 

$35- 
39 

22 

$40-  ;  $45- 
44    !     49 

$50- 
54 

$55- 

59 

$60 

Total 

8 

10 

28 

68 

37 

12 

3 

2 

1 

Ichild 

11 
40 
74 

157 

13 

5 
2 

1 

5 
1 
2 

2 

8 

4 

1 

1..  .  . 

2children 

12 
4 

"TTI 

1       7    ' 

1 

3children 

28 

12 

2 

' — !— m 

6 

4childrpn 

5 

1 

17 

1 

1 

5 
1 

3 

2 

Schildren 

"n 

Gchildren 

7  children 

1 

1 

Schildren 

1 

! 

1 1 

'   '  '  \        " 

In  both  tables  the  numbers  above  the  zigzag  line  represent  the 
number  of  families  who  were  given  the  maximum  pension  grant. 
Table  XII  shows  that  only  8  families  out  of  212,  or  4  per  cent  of  the 
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total  number,  were  originaUy  given  maximum  aUowances.  After 
two  years  the  pensions  had  been  increased  so  that  20. out  of  the  212, 
or  9  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  were  getting  maximum  allow- 
ances. These  tables  indicate,  as  did  the  comparison  between  Tables 
IX  and  X,  that  pensions  of  maximum  size  are  more  frequently 
granted  than  formerly,  probably  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  In  general,  these  tables  merely  confirm  the  conclusions 
already  drawn  from  Tables  IX  and  X,  that  pensions  of  the  maximum 
amount  are  granted  with  great  caution,  that  the  amount  of  the 
pension  allowance  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  special  needs  of  each 
pensioned  family,  and  that  no  unscientific  "  flat-rate "  allowances 
are  given.  Thus,  Table  XIII  shows  that  67  families  with  4  children 
to  whom  the  maximum  allowance  of  $45  might  be  granted  were 
actually  given  pensions  varying  from  $15  to  $45  and  that  only  2  of 
the  57  families  drew  as  much  as  the  latter  amount. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  these  tables  dealing  with  the 
amount  of  the  pension  grants  do  not  enable  us  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  pension  allowance  is  adequate  to  the  family  needs.    It  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  pension  grants  except  on 
the  basis  of  data  showing  total  incomes  together  with  the  number 
in  the  family.    A  study  of  the  case  records  for  the  212  families  who 
had  been  pensioned  for  at  least  two  years  made  it  possible  to  obtain 
the  necessary  data  for  determining  the  total  income  of  these  families. 
It  must  be  explained,  however,  that  accurate  statistics  of  income  are 
difficult  to  obtain.    For  example,  a  pension  may  be  granted  on  the 
supposition  that  supplementary  contributions  are  to  be  made  by  rela- 
tives or  others;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  just  how 
much  these  supplementary  contributions  really  are  from  month  to 
month.     Relatives  can  not  always  be  depended  on  to  make  their 
promised  contributions  regularly,  and  the  supervising  officer  does  not 
always  know,  and  does  not  always  record  even  when  she  knows,  the 
precise  amounts  or  the  regularity  of  such  contributions.    Again,  the 
pension  may  be  granted  on  the  supposition  that  the  mother  ought  to 
earn  a  specified  amount.    But  the  earnings  of  women  who  take  in 
washings  or  go  out  for  day  work  are  likely  to  be  irregular,  and  may 
show  a  wide  variation  from  week  to  week.     This  is  true  also  of 
families  in  which  there  are  other  wage  earners.    Children  who  are 
supposed  to  be  regular  contributors  to  the  family  income  are  in 
and  out  of  work,  and  their  earnings  vary  with  their  periods  of  unem- 
ployment and  their  changes  of  jobs.    If  circumstances  lead  to  a  per- 
manent change  in  the  family  income,  the  pension  will  be  altered  by 
the  court;  but  temporary  variations  in  income  are  inevitable  when 
the  entire  income  is  not  provided  by  the  court  pension  and  the  pen- 
sion is  not  altered  from  week  to  week  to  meet  such  changes  in  the 
sitaation. 
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It  may  be  said,  then,  that  there  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
determining  the  family  income:  (1)  The  income  in  many  families 
is  not  regular,  but  varies  from  week  to  week  and  from  month  to 
month;  (2)  the  irregular  supplementary  earnings  or  contributions 
are  not  always  recorded,  even  if  known,  by  the  supervising  officer. 
In  spite  of  these  difficulties  it  is  believed  that  as  a  result  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  total  income  of  the  212  families  who  have  been  under 
care  for  a  period  of  two  years  or  longer  it  has  been  possible  to  work 
out  with  approximate  accuracy  for  208  of  these  families  the  total 
actual  income  for  the  last  month  under  care. 

The  income  for  a  single  month  has  been  taken,  and  the  most 
recent  month  was  selected  for  each  family.  In  many  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  estimate  the  mother's  earnings  from  entries  made  at 
other  dates,  such  as  statements  that  the  mother  earns  $3  or  $4  a 
week  doing  daywork.  When  such  entries  were  repeated  frequently 
but  nothing  was  said  about  the  earnings  in  the  particular  month 
under  consideration,  it  was  assumed  that  these  earnings  continued 
in  that  month.  The  estimate  of  income  from  relatives  or  other 
sources  was  made  in  the  same  way ;  that  is,  if  the  contribution  had 
been  regular  it  was  assumed  that  the  same  contribution  was  made 
in  this  particular  month,  even  if  it  was  not  recorded  for  this  month. 
In  general,  the  minimum  figure  has  been  used  in  cases  of  doubt, 
and  the  incomes  given  in  Table  XIV  are  probably  somewhat  below 
the  amounts  the  families  actually  received.  Another  reason  for 
believing  that  these  incomes  are  slightly  below  the  real  incomes  is 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  value  of  what  is 
sometimes  called  invisible  relief — ice  or  coal  tickets;  gifts  of  food; 
clothing  from  probation  officers,  employers,  or  friends;  or  irregular 
gifts  from  relatives. 

There  remains  the  further  question  whether  earnings  for  a  single 
month,  arbitrarily  chosen,  may  safely  be  assumed  to  represent  the 
income  for  the  remaining  months  in  the  year.  The  monthly  incomes 
vary,  of  course,  much  more  in  some  families  than  in  others.  In  a  few 
families  the  income  changes  so  often  that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
any  month  in  which  the  income  is  like  that  of  any  other  month  for 
six  months  or  a  year,  while  in  other  families  one  month's  income  is 
regularly  very  much  like  the  next.  Undoubtedly  for  some  families 
the  income  in  the  month  selected  was  extraordinarily  high  or  low; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  for  the  majority  the  income  was  not  very 
different  in  the  selected  month  from  the  other  months  of  the  pension 
period.  Moreover,  an  attempt  to  work  out  from  the  case  records 
the  yearly  income  of  these  families  involved  the  making  of  so  many 
estimates  because  of  omissions  in  the  records  that  the  yearly  income 
did  not  promise  to  be  as  accurate  as  the  figures  for  the  single  month 
taken. 
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The  results  of  this  study  of  the  incomes  of  the  212  families  who  had 
been  pensioned  for  two  years  or  more  are  presented  in  Tables  XIV 
and  XV.  For  four  families  the  income  could  not  be  determined  satis- 
factorily, and  the  data  presented  are  for  208  families  only.  The  first 
of  these  two  tables  shows  the  amount  of  the  pension  grant  together 
with  the  total  income,  and  the  second  shows  total  income  together 
with  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family.  A  child  is,  of  course, 
counted  as  a  person,  and  in  general  there  is  only  one  adult  member 
of  the  household,  since  most  of  the  families  represent  a  widowed 
mother  with  children  not  old  enough  to  go  to  work. 

Tabub  XIV. — Monthly  income  of  pensioned  families  for  which  information  could 

he  secured,  together  with  pension  grants. 


Total  monthly  ineomfi. 

Number  of  families  having  monthly  pension  of— 

Total. 

$5-9 

8 

SlO-14 

tl&-19 
28 

$20-34 

$25-29 

$30-34 

$35-39 

$4(M4 

$45-49 

$5(>-M 
2 

960 

Total 

208 

9 

07 

21 

30 

22 

11 

3 

1 

I30>24.00 

3 

5 

14 

34 

38 

27 
81 
10 
19 
11 

14 
3 
3 
8 

4 

2 

a 

4 

1 

1 

3 

11 

11 

10 
8 
3 
7 
5 

3 

2S-39.99 

2 
3 
3 
2 

2 

•  1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

30-34.  W 

...... 

1 
1 

3 

2 

2 

13 

0 
7 
...... 

1 

1 

3S-».W 

7 
4 

1 
5 

1 
1 
2 

1 

«M4.99 

1 

4 

4 
4 
1 
...... 

8 

8 

1 
8 

45-19.99 

1 

1 

£0^.99 

2 

65n59.99 

2 
3 

1 
2 

60-44.99 

1 

«6-«».99 

70-74.99 

...... 

3 

2 

1 

75-79.99 

80-S4.99 

1 

1 
3 

8S-89.99 

1 

1 

90^.99 

3 

Tablk  XV. — Monthly  income  of  pensioned  families  for  which  information  could 

be  secured,  together  with  number  in  family. 


Total  mmthly  inoome. 

Families  of  specified  number  of  persons. 

Total. 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Total 

208 

21 

67 

59 

34 

30 

6 

9 

1 

1 

taO>X99 

3 

5 

14 

24 

88 

27 
31 
10 
19 
11 

14 

3 
2 
3 

4 

2 

4 
8 
4 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

14 

31 

11 

4 

2^39.99 

aiV44.99 

4 

4 
13 

11 

14 

6 

6 

3 

1 

35-«.99 

2 
1 

2 

8 

4 
4 

4 

7 

1 
1 

40-44.99. 

I 

3 

4 

1 

4M9.99 

80<64.99 

1 
I 
3 
3 

1 

fiM9.99. 

«0^99 ; 

3 
1 

4 
8 

4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

•M9.99 

70>74.99. 

7S-79.99. 

«0^«9 

1 

«M$.99.:  :::;:..     ... 

1 
1 

1 

I 

1 
1 

•MI.99 :    :     .  

1 
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Adequacy  of  income  can  not  be  discussed  on  the  basis  of  the  data 
shown  in  Table  XIV,  since  the  size  of  the  family  is  not  given,  but  the 
table  furnishes  some  additional  information  relating  to  the  i>ension 
policy  of  the  court.  It  appears  that  pensions  are  granted  to  fami- 
lies whose  income  apparently  place  them  above  the  poorest  wage- 
earning  groups.  Twelve  families,  for  example,  have  incomes  of  $75 
a  month  and  over,  including  the  pensions.  For  these  families  the 
pensions  ranged  from  $5  to  $49.  A  family  with  an  income  of  $70 
had  its  income  increased  to  $75  by  the  grant  of  a  $5  pension.  Two 
families  with  incomes  of  $75  had  their  incomes  increased  to  $90  or 
more  by  pension  grants  of  $15  to  $19  a  month.  Two  families  \^th  in- 
comes of  $70  had  their  incomes  increased  to  $90  or  more  by  pension 
grants  of  $20  to  $24  a  month.  These  incomes  are  probably  large  be- 
cause they  belong  to  large  families  in  which  there  are  working  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  a  number  of  children  under  14  years  of  age.  In  such 
cases  the  court  evidently  takes  the  position  that  the  entire  burden  of 
supporting  the  dependent  children  should  not  be  placed  upon  the 
children  who  have  just  gone  to  work.  In  any  event  the  table  does 
indicate  that  the  court  has  shown  a  willingness  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing a  decent  standard  of  living,  which,  with  a  large  family,  can  be 
supported  only  on  the  basis  of  a  reasonably  large  monthly  income. 

It  should  be  noted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  of  the  incomes  are 
very  low.  Thus  3  families  have  an  income  of  less  than  $25,  5  other 
families  have  incomes  of  $25  to  $29,  and,  altogether,  there  are  46 
families  with  incomes  below  $40.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  study 
of  incomes  alone,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  members  in  the 
family,  is  of  little  value.  Table  XV  shows  that  the  large  incomes,  in 
general,  go  with  the  large  families  and  the  small  incomes  with  the 
small  families.  The  maximum  pension  for  a  family  consisting  of  a 
mother  and  two  children  under  14  years  of  age  is  $25.  There  are  two 
families  of  this  size,  however,  and  one  family  of  four,  with  an  income 
of  less  than  $25.  In  these  cases  the  court  apparently  did  not  grant  the 
maximum  pension  because  supplementary  sources  of  income  were  ex- 
pected, although  the  table  indicates  that  they  were  not  forthcoming. 

TESTS  OF  ADEQUACY  OF  PENSION  GRANTS. 

Statements  of  income,  however,  do  not  serve  as  a  measure  of  the 
the  adequacy  of  the  pension  grants  until  some  tests  of  "  adequacy  of 
relief  "  or  adequacy  of  income  have  been  accepted.  Such  tests  are, 
of  course,  difficult  to  obtain  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  any 
scientific  tests  are  available.  For  these  Chicago  incomes,  however, 
certain  tests  may  be  applied  with  interesting  if  not  wholly  satis- 
factory results.  The  first  of  these  is  the  relation  between  the  actual 
family  income  and  the  estimated  budget  prepared  by  the  field  super- 
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Tisor,  and  submitted  to  the  conference  committee  as  a  basis  for  de- 
termining what  the  pension  ought  to  be.  The  field  supervisor  was 
a  trained  dietitian  and  her  budget  estimates  were  prepared  after  a 
study  of  the  composition  of  the  family  and  its  special  needs.  To 
illustrate  the  method  of  making  these  estimates  the  following  budgets 
are  given.  The  sample  budgets  are  copies  of  actual  budgets  sub- 
mitted to  the  conference  committee  by  the  dietitian. 

Budget  estimates  as  a  test  of  adequacy  of  relief. 

A  family:  Estimated  budget  and  income. 

The  following  estimated  budget  was  submitted  by  the  field  super- 
visor for  a  Polish  family  consisting  of  a  mother,  aged  25,  and  two 
children,  aged  1  and  4  years.  The  father,  who  had  died  six  months 
before  the  pension  was  granted,  had  been  an  elevator  man  earning 
$11  a  week. 

Estimated  monthly  budget:  A  famUy. 

Rent $8. 00 

Pood 17. 00 

Fuel  and   light 4.00 

Household  supplies 1.  76 

Clothing   (family) 5.00 

Care  of  health .  76 

Total Sa  60 

The  mother  in  this  family  was  working  at  the  time  of  application 
earning  $6  a  week  in  a  restaurant.  She  worked  from  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  until  11  in  the  evening,  but  her  sister  who  lived  in 
the  same  tenement  took  care  of  the  children  during  the  mother's 
absence  from  home.  The  conference  committee  recommended  that 
the  mother  continue  her  work  and  that  a  pension  of  $13  a  month 
be  given  ($7  for  the  6-year-old  child  and  $6  for  the  2-year-old  child). 
This  pension  was  granted  by  the  court.  The  income  for  this  family, 
therefore,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Mother's  earnings $^.00 

Court  penidon 13.00 

Total  income 37.00 

Estimated  budget 36. 60 

Snn^os .  60 

The  income  for  this  small  family  equaled  almost  exactly  the  esti- 
mated budget  prepared  by  the  dietitian. 

B  family  :  Estimated  budget  and  income. 

In  the  B  family,  Russian  Jewish,  the  father,  who  died  of  heart 
trouble  six  months  before  the  pension  grant,  had  been  a  presser  in 
a  garment  factory  and  had  earned  about  $8  a  week.    The  family 
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consisted  of  the  mother,  aged  30  years,  and  three  children,  aged  1, 
6,  and  7  years.  The  estimated  budget  for  this  family  submitted  by 
the  field  supervisor  was  as  follows : 

Estimated  monthly  budget:  B  family. 

Rent u $10. 00 

Food 19.50 

Fuel  and  light 4.00 

Household  supplies  and  furnishings 1.75 

Clothing  (family) 4.  75 

Care  of  health 1.00 

Totai 41.00 

The  conference  committee  estimated  that  the  mother  in  this  family 
ought  to  earn  $12  a  month.  The  mother,  however,  is  not  working 
now,  but  the  doctor  who  recently  examined  her,  reports  that  she  is 
able  to  work  about  two  days  a  week.  The  committee  recommended  a 
pension  of  $27  a  month,  which  was  granted.  This  pension  is  now 
being  supplemented  by  the  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society,  which  is 
giving  $8  a  month  and  coal,  and  this  society  has  reported  that  this 
supplementary  allowance  is  to  be  increased  to  $13  a  month. 

The  relation  between  the  estimated  budget,  the  pension  grant,  and 
income  in  this  family  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Court  pension $27.00 

Jewish  Home  Finding  Society «8.00 

Present  income  (plus  coal) 35.00 

Estimated  budget 41. 00 

Present  deficit 3. 00 

That  is,  there  is  a  present  deficit,  but  when  the  Jewish  Home  Find- 
ing Society  raises  its  allowance  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  $2.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  present  income  is  more  adequate  than  the 
former  income  from  the  father's  wages. 

C  fa/mSly:  Estimated  hvdget  and  income. 

The  C  family  was  granted  a  pension  in  December,  1916.  This 
family  included  the  mother,  aged  31  years,  three  children,  aged  8, 10, 
and  11  years,  and  the  father,  32  years  old,  who  was  in  the  third  stage 
of  tuberculosis,  incapacitated  for  work  and  living  in  a  sanitarium. 
The  father  and  the  mother  were  both  bom  in  Poland  but  had  been  in 
this  country  29  years.  The  father  had  been  a  finisher  and  had  earned 
$15  a  week  when  he  was  able  to  work.  The  budget  for  this  family  in- 
cluded extra  diet,  for  the  mother  was  found  to  have  tuberculosis  in  the 
second  stage,  and  the  two  yoimger  children  had  had  tuberculosis,  al- 

•  In  addition,  the  loclety  contributed  coal ;  estimated  value,  |8. 
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though  it  was  quiescent  at  the  time  the  pension  was  granted.  The 
budget  estimates  which  follow  are  the  original  budget  and  a  later 
budget  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Estimated  monthly  budget:  C  family. 


Rent 

Food  (extra  diet) 

Fuel  and  light 

Houflehold  supplies  and  furnishings 

Clothing  (family) 

Care  of  health 

Total 


Estimated 

budjseton 

which 

pension 

was 
granted. 


New  esti- 
mate. 


in.  00 

26.00 
4.75 
2.50 
6.26 
1.00 


51.50 


The  conference  committee  recommended  a  pension  of  $35  a  month, 
the  maximum  pension  allowed  by  law  for  a  family  with  three  chil- 
dren, and  the  committee  also  recommended  that  the  family  be 
granted  "  county  supplies "  (the  rations  given  by  the  outdoor  relief 
department).  The  pension  grant  of  $35  was  allowed  by  the  court, 
but  the  county  agent  refused  the  request  for  county  supplies  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  county  agent's  office  to 
supplement  pensions  when  the  family  is  receiving  the  maximum  pen- 
sion allowed  by  law.  The  mother  at  the  time  of  application  for  the 
pension  was  working  in  a  phonograph  office,  earning  $6  a  week,  but 
she  is  not  able  to  work  now.  The  present  situation  of  this  family 
is  as  follows : 

Income:  Pension  grant $35.00 

First  estimated  budget 45.50 

Later  estimated  budget 51.50 

Income  deficit 10.50  or  16.50 

D  fanuly:  Established  budget  and  income. 

The  D  family  consists  of  the  mother,  aged  33  years,  and  three 
children,  aged  8,  10,  and  13  years.  Both  parents  were  bom  in 
Ireland  and  had  been  in  this  country  13  years  before  the  father's 
death.  The  father  died  of  tuberculosis  about  eight  years  before 
the  pension  was  granted.  The  mother  was  in  a  State  hospital  for 
the  insane  for  a  time  but  has  recovered.  She  has  tuberculosis  of  the 
laiee«  however,  and  the  knee  is  in  a  cast.    She  also  has  tuberculosis 
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of  the  lungs,  arrested.    The  three  children  all  have  glandular  tuber- 
culosis.   The  budget  estimates  for  this  family  were  as  follows : 

Estimated  monthly  budget:  D  family. 


Estlxnftte 

onvhidt 

pension 

was 
grantad. 

Newesti- 
mate. 

110.00 

$10.00 

22.00 

24.00 

4.00 

4.75 

1.75 

1.75 

5.75 

6.00 

1.00 

1.00 

44.50 

47.50 

Bent  (eatimated) 

Food  (extra  diet) 

Fuel  and  light 

Household  supplies  and  furnishings 

Clothing  (family) 

Care  of  health 

Total 


The  mother  of  this  family  was  unable  to  work,  and  the  conference 
committee  recommended  the  maximum  pension  for  a  family  of  three 
children,  $35  a  month.  The  present  monthly  income  of  this  family 
is  as  follows: 

Income:  Court  pension $35.00 

First  estimated  budget 44.50 

Later  estimated  budget - 47.60 

Income  deficit 9.  50  or    12.  50 

Since  the  maximum  pension  for  this  family  can  not  be  more  than 
$35  (that  is,  $15  for  the  first  child  and  $10  for  each  of  the  other  two 
children),  the  supervisor  of  the  pension  department  is  asking  aid 
from  other  charitable  sources  in  order  to  bring  the  income  up  to  the 
budget  estimate,  but  she  has  no  assurance  as  yet  of  any  regular  sup- 
plementary allowance  although  the  church  is  paying  the  moving 
expenses  and  the  first  month's  rent  at  the  new  address. 

E  family:  Estimated  budget  and  income. 

The  E  family  is  typical  of  the  families  in  which  there  are  several 
wage  earners.  This  family  consists  of  the  mother,  aged  43  years, 
and  four  children,  aged  11, 13, 16,  and  18  years.  The  father  died  of 
tuberculosis  in  August,  1916,  and  the  family  was  granted  a  pension 
in  September,  1916.  The  father  was  American  and  the  mother  (Jer- 
man  born.  The  father  had  been  a  piano  finisher,  earning  $16  a  week. 
The  estimated  budgets  were  as  follows : 
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Estimated  monthly  budget:  E  family. 


R«it 

Food  (extra  diet) 

Fuel  and  light 

Household  supplies  and  f  umishings 

Clothing  (family) 

(Clothing  (workiiig  child) 

Spending  money  (working  child) . . . 

Car  Care 

Care  of  health 

Total 


Bud£et  on 
whion  pen- 
sion was 
granted. 


New  esti- 
mate. 


70.50 


The  conference  committee  recommended  a  pension  of  $18  a  month 

for  this  family  since  the  mother,  although  she  was  reported  not  very 

well  was  working  and  earning  about  $10  a  month,  and  the  two  older 

children  were  working.   The  present  monthly  income  for  this  family 

may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Mother's  earnings ^^ $10.00 

Boy,  18  years  of  age,  contribution  of  three-fourths  of  his 

wages 24.00 

Boy,  16  years  of  age,  contribution  of  three-fourths  of  his 

wages 14.  00 

Court   pension 18.00 

Total   income 66. 00 

Estimated  budget 65. 00 

Surplus  income 1.00 

F  family:  Estimated  hudnet  and  income. 

The  F  family  consists  of  the  mother,  aged  37  years,  and  seven  chil- 
dren, aged  4, 6, 7, 9, 12, 14,  and  17  years.  The  father  who  was  bom  in 
Germany  but  who  had  been  in  this  country  24  years  died  of  heart  dis- 
ease in  September,  1916.  The  family  applied  for  a  pension  the  same 
month  and  the  pension  was  granted  in  October,  1916.  The  father  had 
been  a  machinist,  earning  $21  a  week,  and  had  no  insurance.  The 
estimated  budget  for  the  F  family  was  as  follows : 
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Estimated  monthly  budget:  F  family. 

Rent $10. 00 

Food 38.00 

Fuel  and  light 5.00 

Household  supplies  and  furnishini^s 2. 75 

Clothing    (family) 7.25 

Clothing  (working  child) 2.50 

Spending  money 1.00 

Oar  fare 2. 50 

Care  of  health 2. 00 

Total •_>    71. 00 

The  mother  in  this  family  has  not  been  working  and  is  not  work- 
ing now.  The  little  14-year-old  girl  has  not  yet  gone  to  work,  but 
her  future  earnings  were  considered  a  part  of  the  family  income  by 
the  conference  committee.   The  present  monthly  income  is  as  follows: 

Pension   grant $35. 00 

Girl  of  16  contribution  three-fourths  of  wages 18. 00 

Total  present  Income 53.00 

Estimated  wages  to  be  contributed  by  14-year-old  girl 12. 00 

Budget 71.00 

Present  budget  deficit 18. 00 

Future  budget  deficit 6. 00 

G  fanuly:  Estimated  hudget  cmd  income. 

The  G  family  is  a  colored  family,  consisting  of  the  mother,  aged 
31,  and  four  children,  aged  8,  10,  11,  and  13  years.  The  father  had 
been  a  coal  miner,  and  earned  from  $50  to  $60  a  month  until  he 
became  ill  with  tuberculosis.  He  died  in  February,  1913,  and  the 
family  got  $100  insurance  from  the  miners'  union.  The  family  had 
not  then  been  residents  of  Cook  County  long  enough  to  be  eligible 
for  a  pension.  The  pension  was  ultimately  granted,  however,  in 
January,  1917.  The  following  budget  estimate  for  this  family  was 
submitted  to  the  conference  committee : 

Estimated  monthly  budget:  O  family. 

Rent  (estimated) $12.00 

Food 23. 50 

Fuel  and  light 4.00 

Household  supplies  and  furnishings 2.25 

Clothing    (family) 7.00 

Care  of  health 1,26 

Total 50.00 

The  mother  in  this  family  is  not  well,  but  she  does  day  work  and 
earns  about  $5  or  $6  a  week.   The  conference  committee  recommended 
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a  pension  of  $28  a  month,  which  was  granted  by  the  court.    The 
present  income  of  the  family  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Mother's  earnings $22.00 

Court  pension 28. 00 

Total   Income 50.00 

Bstimated  budget 50. 00 

No  surplus  or  deficit. 

H  family:  Estimated  budget  and  income. 

The  H  family,  Russian  Jewish,  includes  the  father,  who  is  incapaci- 
tated by  acute  articular  rheumatism ;  the  mother,  aged  34 ;  and  five 
children,  aged  2,  6,  8,  11,  and  14  years.  The  father  had  been  a 
peddler,  earning  about  $15  a  week.  The  estimated  budget  which  was 
submitted  for  this  family  includes  provision  for  the  father,  who  is 
living  at  home  as  a  member  of  the  family. 

E$Umated  monthly  hudget:  H  family . 

Rait  and  heat _ $16.00 

Pood 32.50 

Fuel  and  light 2.00 

Household  supplies  and  furnishings 2.25 

Clothing  (ftimily) 9.00 

Care  of  health 1. 75 

Total - 63.50 

The  mother  sews  and  earns  about  $3  a  week.  The  estimated  in- 
come for  this  family  is  as  follows : 

Mother's  earnings $12.00 

Court  pension 50.00 

Total  income 62.00 

Estimated  hudget 63. 50 

Income  deficit 1.60 

The  pension  was  reduced  on  November  13,  1916,  from  $50  to  $40, 
when  the  eldest  child  became  14  years  of  age.  The  boy  has  remained 
in  school  to  graduate  from  the  eighth  grade,  February  1, 1917.  There 
has  been,  therefore,  for  the  two  months  of  November  and  December 
an  income  deficit  of  $11.50  a  month,  which  will  continue  until  work 
is  found  for  the  boy. 

These  sample  budgets  show  the  method  used  by  the  Chicago  court 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  pension  grant.  The  budgets  given 
are  for  large  families  with  more  than  one  wage  earner,  and  for  small 
families  in  which  there  is  no  one,  not  even  the  mother,  able  to  work. 
Ne  conchisions  can  be  based  on  these  sample  budgets,  since  only  a  small 
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number  are  given.  Table  XVI  has,  therefore,  been  prepared  show- 
ing, for  all  of  the  212  families  for  whom  the  information  could  be 
obtained  from  the  records,"  the  size  of  the  surplus  or  deficit  after 
income  and  estimated  budget  had  been  compared. 

Table  XVI. — Deficits  and  surpluses  of  income  over  last  budget  for  families  f€>r 

which  information  could  be  secured. 


Total  number. 


None 

Less  than  SI 

SI  but  less  than  $2... 
S2butles8thanS3... 
S3  but  less  than  S4 .. . 
S4butlessthanS5... 

55  but  less  than  S6... 

56  but  less  than  S7... 

57  but  less  than  S8 .. . 

58  but  less  than  SO..  • 

59  but  less  than  SIO.. 
SIO  but  less  than  S15. 
S15orover 


Amount. 


Families. 


Deficit. 


116 


11 

11 

15 

13 

10 

8 

9 

3 

5 

7 

17 

7 


Surplus. 


83 


0 

3 

11 

4 

11 
5 
8 
5 
3 
4 
10 
10 


EveD 
inoome. 


A  study  of  Table  XVI  shows  that  116  families,  or  56.6  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  for  whom  the  information  was  obtained,  had 
incomes  below  the  budget  estimate  prepared  by  the  dietitian.  But 
for  the  great  majority  of  these  families  the  deficits  were  very  small 
as  the  following  summary  shows : 

Deficits  of—  PamUle*. 

Less  than  $5 60 

$5  but  less  than  $10 32 

$10  or  more 24 

The  60  families  with  deficits  of  less  than  $5  may  be  disregarded, 
since  inaccuracies  in  estimating  income  may  easily  account  for  a 
small  deficit.  There  remain  32  families  with  deficits  of  $5  but  less 
than  $10  a  month,  and  24  families  with  deficits  of  $10  or  more. 
That  is,  56  families,  or  27.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  have 
deficits  of  $5  or  more  per  month.  These  deficits  may  be  explained  as 
due  to  one  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Temporary  circumstances, 
such  as  the  failure  of  children  of  working  age  to  secure  work,  or 
temporary  loss  of  work  by  the  mother  or  some  other  wage-earning 
member  of  the  family;  (2)  the  provision  of  the  law  which  fixes  the 
maximum  pension  at  $15  for  a  single  child  and  $10  a  month  for  each 
subsequent  pensioned  child  in  the  family  (this  means  that  very  small 
families  in  which  the  mother  is  so  ill  or  so  incompetent  that  she  can 

»  For  seven  of  the  212  families  no  report  as  to  the  relation  between  budget  and  income 
coQld  be  obtained  from  the  records. 
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make  no  contribution  to  the  income  may  be  left  with  only  $15  or  $25 
a  month  as  the  sole  income;  some  method  of  supplementing  such 
an  income  will  probably  be  found  later  by  the  supervising  probation 
oflScer,  but  temporarily  the  family  may  be  inadequately  provided 
for)  ;  (3)  the  provision  of  the  law  fixing  the  maximiun  limit  of  the 
pension  granted  at  $60  a  month.  As  the  limit  to  the  allowance  per 
child  may  lead  to  an  inadequate  income  for  small  families  so  the 
limit  to  the  allowance  per  family  may  mean  an  inadequate  allowance 
for  very  large  families.  If  a  family  with  six  or  eight  small  chil- 
dren, for  example,  has  been  in  a  tubercular  condition  so  that  extra 
diet  is  needed  for  several  members  of  the  family,  the  $60  a  month 
maximum  pension,  generous  as  it  may  soimd,  must  be  inadequate 
according  to  the  standards  set  by  the  careful  estimates  of  the  court 
dietitian,  unless  supplementary  sources  of  income  are  available, 

A  further  explanation  of  the  deficits  may  possibly  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  the  invisible  relief  already  referred  to  has  not 
been  estimated  in  making  up  the  income  totals. 

In  discussing  the  adequacy  of  pension  grants  or  the  adequacy  of 
any  other  form  of  relief,  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  remember  that 
we  have  no  way  of  applying  a  test  of  adequacy,  such  as  the  dietitian's 
standard,  to  the  incomes  of  families  outside  of  the  pension  depart- 
m^it.  That  is,  before  any  judgment  can  be  passed  upon  the  fact  that 
27  i>er  cent  of  the  families  fall  approximately  $6  or  $10  short  of  what 
an  expert  dietitian  calls  an  adequate  income,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
compare  this  percentage  with  the  percentage  of  independent  wage 
earners'  families  whose  incomes  fall  below  a  similar  standard  or  with 
the  percentage  of  families  supported  by  other  forms  of  relief  who 
fall  short  by  a  similar  test.  Unfortunately  such  a  comparison  can 
not  be  made ;  and  without  such  a  standard  of  comparison  it  can  only 
be  said  that  while  a  certain  percentage  of  pensioned  families  may  not 
yet  have  adequate  incomes,  there  is  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
nonpensioned  families  in  the  community  in  the  same  position. 

Some  comment  should  be  made  on  the  number  of  families  who  have 
incomes  affording  a  surplus  according  to  the  dietitian's  standard. 
The  following  summary  shows  that  most  of  these  surpluses  were  very 
small: 

Surpluses  of—  FamUleB. 

Less  than  $6 38 

$5  but  less  than  $10 25 

$10  or  more 20 

Like  the  small  deficits,  the  small  siu-pluses  may  be  disregarded 
since  they  may  be  easily  accoimted  for  by  inaccuracies  in  estimating 
income. 

3471*— 21 6 
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The  families  with  the  large  surpluses  are,  in  general,  families 
whose  income  is  precarious  because  the  help  of  relatives,  or  of  some 
other  supplementary  source,  is  believed  to  be  uncertain,  or  they  are 
families  whose  pensions  are  being  supplemented  by  the  Jewish  Home 
Finding  Society. 

Comparison  between  present  and  past  incomes. 

A  second  test  of  adequacy  of  income  that  might  be  used  is  a  com- 
parison between  the  present  income  of  the  pensioned  families  and 
the  income  of  these  same  families  when  the  husbands  and  fatliers 
were  alive.  Although  our  American  relief  authorities  have  long 
since  rejected  the  old  poor-law  doctrine  that  the  condition  of  the 
family  maintained  by  an  allowance  from  public  funds  must  be  "  less 
eligible"  than  the  condition  of  the  independent  or  self-sustaining 
family,  nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  standard  of  relief  for  families 
supported  from  public  fimds  will  be  kept  within  at  least  measurable 
distance  of  the  wage  levels,  not  of  the  lowest  independent  \^age 
earner,  but  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  country. 

A  definite  test  of  the  relation  of  pension  incomes  to  the  incomes  of 
the  families  supported  by  independent  wage  earners  is  furnished  by 
Table  XVII  which  compares  for  the  180  families  for  whom  the  data 
were  available  the  father's  monthly  wages  and  the  income  of  the 
families  after  they  Were  put  on  the  pension  roll. 

Table  XVII. — Present  fnonttUy  income  of  pensioned  famHieB  for  which  infor- 
mation toas  reported,  together  with  the  previous  wages  of  the  father. 


Total. 

Pensioned  families  with  spedfled  monthly  income. 

Monthly  wages  of  father. 

120- 
24 

$25- 
29 

5 

130- 
34 

11 

$85- 

39 

18 

$40- 
44 

32 
2 

$45- 
49 

23 

$50- 

M 

31 

$55- 

69 

$«0- 

64 

$0^ 

60 

11 

$70- 
74 

$76- 
79 

$80- 

84 

2 

$85- 

80 

3 

•90- 

94 

Total 

ISO 

1 

9 

18 

12 

1 

3 

130-124.99 

3 

....!.... 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

.... 

25-  29.99 

^■" 

30-34.99 

4 

6 

16 

30 

22 

7 

36 

10 

12 

6 

12 

X      2 

2 

2 

10 

TTT. 

■  •  ■  • 

2 
2 

•  •  •  • 

4 
3 
4 

2 
2 

7 
8 

3 
5 
1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

«  *  •  • 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
5 
2 
3 

35-  39.99 

8 

1 

•  •  •  • 

3 

40-  44.99 

1 

1 

2 
1 
3 

1 
2 

4 

45-  49.99 

1 

60-  64.99 

65-  69.99 

2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

60-  64.99 

12       2 

2 

65-  69.99 

2 
2 
1 
2 

70-  74.99 

1 

"" 

2 

75-  79.99 

'***r*" 

1 

^^ 

80-84.99 

1 

3 

*  •  •  • 

— 

2 

85-  89.99 

90-94.99 

1 

^" 

•  • •  •■^••f 

95-99.99 

1 

•  •  •  • 

[j^^ 

•  •  •  • 

1 

100  and  over 

1 

2 

2 

8 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

1 

'— -• 
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Some  comment  is  needed  on  the  data  relating  to  the  father's  wages. 
The  only  record  of  the  father's  occupation  and  earnings  is  the  moth- 
er's statement  to  the  probation  officer,  which  is  usually  entered  on  the 
case  record.  In  32  out  of  212  cases  the  officer  either  did  not  ascertain 
or  did  not  record  the  father's  wages,  and  Table  XVII,  therefore, 
relates  only  to  180  families.  There  is,  of  course,  some  question  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements  given  by  the  mother.  Some  women 
may  give  the  father's  usual  earnings  or  wages  and  others  his  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  earnings.  Some  may  have  overstated  earnings 
and  others  may  have  understated.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  father's 
last  occupation  and  wages  may  have  been  given  even  when  the  man 
may  have  been  obliged  by  illness  to  give  up  his  usual  occupation  for 
light  work.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  the  normal  earnings  of  the 
father  do  not  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  many  women  gave  only 
the  daily  rate  of  wages,  and  in  trades  in  which  employment  is  ir- 
regular the  monthly  earnings  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  daily 
rate  without  any  allowance  for  unemployment  represent  an  over- 
estimate. On  the  whole  the  data  relating  to  the  father's  wages  may 
be  said  to  represent  a  maximum  estimate,  since  no  allowance  is  made 
for  irregularity  in  income  due  to  unemplojrment.  The  present  in- 
comes are  much  less  irregular  than  the  old  incomes,  as  they  are  based 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  on  an  absolutely  regular  allowance  from  the 
court. 

A  study  of  Table  XVII  shows  that  13  families  (those  just  imder 
the  upper  zigzag  line)  have  a  present  income  equal  to  the  income 
represented  by  the  monthly  wages  of  the  father  when  he  was  alive 
and  at  work.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  present  in- 
come for  these  families  represents  a  larger  income  per  person,  even 
when  the  income  is  nominally  the  same,  than  in  the  father's  lifetime, 
for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  pension  income  is  more  regular  and  not 
subject  to  the  irregularities  due  to  unemployment;  (2)  the  father's 
wage  supported  an  able-bodied  workingman  in  addition  to  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  The  cost  of  supporting  the  wage-earning 
father  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  but  the  monthly  cost  of  his  food,  cloth- 
ing, lunches,  car  fare,  and  tobacco,  for  example,  could  not  be  cov- 
ered for  most  men  by  an  allowance  of  $10  or  $15  a  week.  Taking 
the  lower  or  $10  estimate,  the  two  heavy  zigzag  lines  in  Table  XVII 
have  been  so  drawn  as  to  include  between  them  all  the  families  whose 
present  income  equals  the  former  nominal  income  from  the  husband's 
wage,  together  with  all  the  families  whose  present  income  is  $5  or 
$10  less  than  the  old  nominal  value. 

On  the  basis  of  this  division  into  groups,  the  families  may  be 
classified  as  follows:  Fifty-three  families  were  above  the  upper  zig- 
zag line  and  have  a  larger  present  income  than  that  represented  by 
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the  father's  nominal  monthly  wages;  53  other  families  (those  bet^ween 
the  two  zigzag  lines)  have  a  present  income  which  either  exactly 
equals  the  old  nominal  income  or  is  not  more  than  $10  less  than 
the  old  nominal  income;  that  is,  106  families,  or  59  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number,  seem  to  be  distinctly  better  off  as  to  the  income 
than  during  the  father's  lifetime,  if  adequate  allowance  is  made  for 
the  fact  that  the  present  income  is  more  regular  and  is  not  charged 
with  the  support  of  the  wage-earning  man.  There  remain  74  fami- 
lies below  the  lower  zigzag  line  who  now  have  an  income  that  is 
nominally  $10  or  more  than  $10  below  the  income  represented  by 
the  father's  wages.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  45  of  these 
families  had  during  the  father's  lifetime  a  nominal  wage  of  $65  a 
month  or  more,  which  is,  of  course,  above  the  maximum  pension 
grant  allowed  by  law.  In  10  of  these  families  the  father's  nominal 
wage  was  $100  a  month  or  more,  and  it  appears  that  these  high 
nominal  wages  were  reported  chiefly  by  women  whose  husbands 
were  skilled  members  of  the  building  trades.  They  were  reported 
at  high  daily  rates,  but  it  would  be  true,  of  course,  that  these 
high  rates  were  earned  very  irregularly.  Statistics  of  income  there 
fore  seem  to  indicate  that  however  inadequate  the  pension  incomes 
may  be,  if  measured  by  ideal  standards  they  nevertheless  measure 
up  satisfactorily  to  the  standard  of  wages  in  the  groups  of  the 
community  to  which  these  families  belong. 

Comparison  between  public  and  private  relief. 

A  third  test  that  may  be  applied  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the 
pension  grants  is  a  comparison  between  the  amount  of  relief  given 
in  this  way  by  the  court  and  the  amount  of  relief  given  by  the 
largest  private  relief  agency  in  the  same  community.  A  study  was 
made  of  the  172  families  who  were  dropped  from  the  pension  roll  in 
July,  1913,  because  of  the  change  in  technical  requirements  for  eligi- 
bility prescribed  by  the  new  law.  Many  of  these  familes  became 
charges  upon  private  charity;  and  in  the  section*®  in  which  the 
study  of  these  172  families  will  be  found  data  are  given  showing  the 
amount  of  the  former  court  pension  and  the  amount  of  relief  given 
by  the  private  charitable  agency  to  the  same  families. 

Without  anticipating  the  discussion  in  these  later  sections,  it  may 
be  said  here  that  55  out  of  69  families  received  smaller  allowances 
after  they  became  a  charge  on  private  charity;  and  those  families 
who  lost  little  or  nothing  by  the  transfer  from  a  public  to  a  private 
agency  were  the  families  getting  the  smaller  pensions  of  $30  or  less. 
Out  of  18  families  getting  large  pensions,  from  $40  to  $50,  only  1 
got  as  much  after  the  change.  That  is,  these  families  transferred 
from  the  court  to  a  good  private  relief  society  lost  a  considerable 
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percentage  of  their  income  by  the  transfer.  Nor  did  it  appear  that 
this  change  was  made  because  any  new  sources  of  income  had  been 
discovered.  In  most  cases  the  mother  was  working  more  days  than 
when  she  had  the  pension  grant. 

Scientific  tests  of  what  constitutes  adequate  relief  are  slowly  and 
with  difficulty  being  developed  by  our  relief  societies.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  until  the  great  majority  of  independent  wage  earners 
have  incomes  that  are  adequate,  relief  will  never  be  really  ade- 
quate. The  point  that  must  be  emphasized  is  that  the  pensions 
of  the  Chicago  court,  whether  really  adequate  or  not,  appear 
to  give  the  pensioned  families  larger  incomes  than  they  enjoyed 
when  they  were  supported  by  the  husband  and  father  if  allowance 
is  made  for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  adult  male  wage  earner  to  be 
supported  out  of  the  weekly  pension  income,  and  that  the  pension 
aUowance  is  absolutely  regular  and  subject  to  no  hazards  such  as 
unemployment.  Further  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  standard 
of  relief  maintained  by  the  court  is  more  nearly  adequate  than  that 
maintained  for  families  who  are  being  supported  by  one  of  the  best  of 
the  private  relief  societies  in  the  same  community. 

THE  SUPPLEBiENTING  OF  PENSIONS  BY  PRIVATB  AGENCIES. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  private  relief  societies 
know  that  no  test  of  what  constitutes  adequate  relief  has  as  yet  been 
agreed  upon.  Judged  by  the  income  standards  of  those  families  be- 
fore the  wage  earner's  death,  the  court  pensions  are  as  adequate  as 
the  father's  wage.  It  must,  of  course,  be  recognized  that,  judged  not 
by  our  present  wage  standards  but  by  reasonable  standards  of  what 
is  necessary  to  maintain  physical  and  mental  efficiency,  the  court  pen- 
sions must  be  inadequate. 

Originally  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  seems  to  have  thought  of 
the  pension  as  a  supplementary  income  merely.  The  mother's  in- 
come, he  said,  should  be  supplemented  with  sufficient  public  funds. 
But  the  families  asking  for  pension  are  many  of  them  families  with- 
out any  income  at  all,  save  the  precarious  earnings  of  the  mother,  and 
in  many  cases  the  mother  is  in  poor  health  and  handicapped  by  the 
care  of  small  children,  so  that  she  really  has  no  earning  capacity  at 
aU. 

There  is  another  method  of  supplementing  the  family  income — 
through  supplementary  grants  of  aid  by  other  charitable  organi- 
zations. In  Chicago  the  two  most  important  relief  agencies  have 
^en  opposite  positions  on  this  question.  The  Jewish  societies  and 
the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  both  turned  over  to  the  court  to  be 
pensioned  a  considerable  number  of  families  whom  they  had  been  as- 
sisting before  the  court's  allowance  was  made.    There  was  a  definite 
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question  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  assistance  would  be  continued 
for  families  whose  pension  income  they  thought  inadequate.  The 
united  charities  took  the  position  that  the  welfare  of  the  family  de- 
manded the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  agencies  dealing  with  the 
family;  that  the  court  in  estimating  the  allowance  and  in  making 
grants  should  assume  entire  responsibility  for  all  the  charitable  aid 
given  the  family — for  all  the  income  other  than  such  as  came  from 
family  earnings  and  from  relatives. 

The  Jewish  charities,  on  the  contrary,  took  the  position  that  ade- 
quacy of  relief  or  of  income  must  be  sought  by  every  practicable 
method.  If  the  court's  allowance,  together  with  the  family's  other 
income,  did  not  prove  sufficient  the  society  would  contribute  the 
amount  necessary  to  bring  the  family  income  up  to  an  estimated 
minimum.  This  organization  also  took  the  position  that  a  Jewish 
mother  should  remain  in  her  home  and  should  not  go  out  to  work. 
Therefore  whenever,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  court,  the 
estimated  income  includes  not  only  the  pension  allowance  but  also 
a  definite  sum  expected  to  be  contributed  from  the  mother's  earnings, 
the  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society  makes  a  contribution  not  less  than 
the  amount  the  mother  is  expected  to  earn. 

Data  showing  the  extent  to  which  pensions  are  known  to  be  sup- 
plemented are  available  for  the  212  families  that  have  been  under 
the  care  of  the  court  for  a  period  of  two  years  or  longer.  Sixty-one 
of  these  families  received  assistance  so  regularly  that  they  might  be 
said  to  be  receiving  supplementary  pensions,  and  60  others  had  re- 
ceived some  relief  during  the  period  they  had  been  under  the  court's 
care.  Table  XVIII  shows  the  supplementary  sources  of  income  for 
the  61  families  whose  pension  had  been  regularly  supplemented. 

Table  XVIII. — Supplementary  sources  of  aid  for  61  pensioned  families. 


8ource  of  aid. 


Total. 


Relatives 

Jewish  aid  society  or  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society 

Churches 

Scholarship  committee 

County  outdoor  relief 

M(H«  than  one  source  a 


Number. 


CI 


27 
20 
5 
3 
1 
5 


o  Includes  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society  and  a  friendly  visitor;  church,  relatives,  and  county  outdoor 
relief;  relatives  and  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society;  relatives  and  a  lodge;  relatives  and  church. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  receiving  reg- 
ular supplementary  assistance  were  being  helped  by  relatives.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  families  included  in  this  group  are 
only  those  receiving  definite  sums  from  their  relatives  regularly 
each  month,  either  as  a  result  of  a  county  court  prosecution  or  by  a 
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voluntary  agreement.  Many  other  pensioned  families — in  fact,  the 
majority  of  the  families  cared  for  by  the  court — receive  some  help 
from  relatives,  such  as  irregular  gifts  of  clothing  and  food. 

The  supplementary  aid  given  by  the  scholarship  committee  is  in 
the  form  of  a  pension  for  a  child  who  has  reached  the  legal  working 
age  of  14  years  and  can  no  longer  be  pensioned  by  the  court,  but  who 
is  too  delicate  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  or  too  promising  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  into  unskilled  work.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  county  agent  has  refused  to  grant  county  supplies  to  pen- 
sioned families.  The  one  family  receiving  supplementary  aid  of  this 
kind  is,  of  course,  a  rare  exception. 

Table  XIX  shows  the  kind  of  assistance  received  by  60  other  fam- 
ilies who  had  had  definite  supplementary  relief  after  they  came  under 
the  care  of  the  court. 

Table  XIX. — Source  and  nature  of  supplementary/  relief  received  by  60  other 

pensioned  families. 


Source  of  reltof. 


Familias  reoeiviiig  spedflod 
supplementary  relief. 


ToUl. 


Regular. 


Tempo- 
rary. 


Total. 


60 


11 


40 


HofpiUl. 

Employer 

County  acent. 

Scholarship 

Iiidlviduau.clube,etc 

School  ChUaren's  Aid  Society  and  churches. 

United  charities 

St.  Vinoent  de  Paul 

Others 


4 

30 
4 
8 
10 
8 
2 
3 


1 
4 
3 
2 


1 

4 

a  10 


6 

«8 

(18 

3 

1 


•  Number  includes  those  also  having  had  other  outside  aid  in  addition  to  that  indicated.  *'  Others "  in« 
dudes  such  organisations  as  ^  Volunteers  <^  Amerioa,  the  Woman's  CathoUo  League,  and  the  Waitresses' 
Union. 


REJECTED  OR  DISMISSED  APPLICATIONS.' 

Rejecting  or  dismissing  applications  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  pension  or  aid-to-mothers  department  of  the  court ; 
and  if  the  work  of  the  department  is  to  be  understood  it  is  quite  as  nec- 
essary to  study  the  rejected  applications  as  those  accepted.  A  woman 
who  is  found,  upon  preliminary  questioning,  to  be  plainly  ineligible 
to  a  pension  is  not  allowed  to  file  her  application.  If  she  is  destitute 
and  ineligible  for  a  pension,  she  is  told  that  she  must  apply  to  some 
relief  agency  and  is  told  where  to  go.  If  it  is  not  dear  that  an  appli- 
cant is  ineligible,  the  application  is  filed,  the  court  officer  investigates, 
and  the  committee,  on  the  basis  of  this  investigation,  recommends  that 
the  application  be  granted  or  dismissed.  In  some  cases,  where  the 
home  is  clearly  unfit,  not  only  is  the  application  dismissed  but  also  a 
petition  is  filed  in  order  to  have  the  children  declared  dependent 
under  the  section  of  the  juvenile-court  law  which  authorizes  the  court 
to  remove  children  from  the  custody  of  unfit  parents.  If  this  drastic 
remedy  is  not  taken  the  cooperation  of  some  other  disciplinary 
agency  may  be  sought. 

Valuable  data  relating  to  rejected  applications  are  available  for  the 
period  from  August  1,  1913,  to  March  1,  1915."^  During  this  period 
532  families  with  more  than  1,400  children  applied  for  pensions  and 
had  their  applications  "  dismissed."  During  the  same  period  226  new 
pensions  were  granted.  That  is,  there  were  more  than  two  applicants 
rejected  to  every  new  pensioner  placed  on  the  roll  during  this  period 
of  19  months.  Table  XX  shows  the  marital  status  of  the  rejected  or 
dismissed  applicants : 

Table  XX. — Marital  status  of  women  whose  pension  applications  were  dis- 
missed during  the  period  Aug.  1,  191S,  to  Mar.  i,  1915. 


Marital  status. 


ToUl. 


widows 

Husbands  living  but  incapacitated . 

Deserted  or  divorced  women 

Unmarried  mothers 


Dismissed 
applicants. 


532 


450 

67 

14 

1 


Percent 
distribution. 


100.0 


84.6 

12.6 

2.6 

.2 


*"  This  section  of  the  report  was  prepared  by  Miss  Uelen  Russell  Wright. 
^  This  material  was  furnished  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  who  made  the  compilation  as 
a  part  of  a  survey  of  the  work  of  their  department. 
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This  table  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  the  applicants  refused 
are  widows.  Included  with  the  460  women  classified  as  Widows,  how- 
ever, are  11  women  who  were  imable  to  prove  that  they  had  ever 
been  married.  The  number  of  applications  from  deserted  or  divorced 
women  is  very  smaU,  because  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  court  to 
allow  women  to  file  applications  if  they  are  obviously  ineligible,  and 
both  of  these  classes  of  women  are  ineligible  under  the  present  law. 
A  study  of  the  reasons  given  for  rejecting  these  532  applications 
shows  the  great  care  with  which  pensioned  families  are  selected.  In 
general,  the  secretary  of  the  case  committee  uses  one  of  several  set 
phrases  in  recording  the  reason  for  dismissing  the  case.  For  the  532 
families  who  were  refused  pensions  during  this  period,  there  were  23 
such  phrases  used,  of  which  the  most  frequently  repeated  were  "  In- 
come suflicient,"  "  Should  be  self-supporting,"  and  "  Relatives  able." 
These  various  phrases  may,  however,  be  classified  into  five  large 
groups. 

The  first  group  includes  the  families  who  were  refused  pensions 
because  they  were  technically  ineligible  under  the  law,  without  re- 
gard to  the  mother's  need  for  regular  assistance  or  her  fitness  for 
maintaining  a  home.    The  second  group  includes  those  women  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  could  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
set  in  that  section  of  the  law  which  declares  that  the  mother  must 
be  a  person  morally,  mentally,  and  physically  fit  to  have  the  care 
of  the  children  for  whom  the  allowances  are  granted.    The  third 
group  of  families  includes  those  for  whom  a  pension  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  to  save  the  children  from  institutional  care  or 
from  parental  neglect.    The  fourth  group  includes  those  for  whom 
the  court,  generally  because  of  obstacles  put  in  its  way  by  the  women 
themselves,  found  it  impossible  to  complete  the  necessary  investiga- 
tion to  prove  the  right  to  a  pension  under  the  law.    Finally,  the  fifth 
group  of  women  withdrew  their  applications  so  that  their  eligibility 
was  not  passed  upon  by  the  committee.    Table  XXI  shows  the  num- 
ber of  women  included  in  each  of  these  five  groups : 

Table  XXI. — Reamms  far  rejecting  applications  of  532  **  dismisned  cases. ** 


Betson  tar  n^tetion  of  appUcstion. 


Total. 


Nmnbv. 


632 


Qroap     L  Femfcm  not  needed 203 

n.  Ttetmlally  Inel^lble W 

m.  Inelicfble  becAOM  of  anfltoess  of  mother 39 

rv.  Impoeribletoestablidk«l%fbffit7 49 

•*.  Appttcatkn  withdrawn •« 


•Indaddd  in  gnmp  V  is  ttk0  eaaa  of  one  moCher  who  died  before  tnTertisatkm  was  complete  and  one 
moCbar"  ^rtho  pnnred  to  be  the  grandmother. 
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This  table  shows  that  more  than  half  of  the  rejected  cases  belonged 
in  Group  I  and  were  dismissed  because,  after  a  careful  investig'ation, 
the  committee  decided  that  the  family  did  not  need  a  pension. 
Further  information  about  this  group  of  applicants  was  sought  from 
the  case  records  in  order  to  determine  what  circumstances  rendered 
the  pension  unnecessary.  Table  XXII  shows  the  more  s{>ecific 
reasons  for  rejecting  these  293  applications : 

Table  XXII. — Reasons  for  rejecting  applicants  in  Group  /,  "  Pensions  not 

needed'* 


Reason  for  rejection  of  application. 


Total 

Relatives  able  to  support 

Income  sufHdent 

Family  should  beself  supporting. 

Money  on  hand 

Need  only  temporary 


Number. 


293 


101 

90 

4« 

50 

6 


Percent 
distribution. 


100,0 


34.5 

aa? 

15.7 

17.1 

%0 


This  table  shows  that  34.5  per  cent  were  rejected  because  they 
were  found  to  have  relatives  able  to  help  them.    It  must  be  assumed 
that  these  relatives  were  either  legally  liable  to  render  assistance 
or  that  they  were  willing  to  assist,  since  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
court  to  grant  pensions  to  families  with  relatives  able  to  help  when 
the  relatives  can  not  be  compelled  or  persuaded  to  assist.    It  may 
be  assumed,  therefore,  that  in  these  cases  where  a  pension  was 
refused  because  of  relatives'  ability  to  help,  really  substantial  assist- 
ance could  be  counted  on.    Thirty  of  the  families  were  living  with 
relatives  at  the  time  they  applied  for  a  pension;  19  families  were 
actually  being  helped  by  relatives ;  7  had  relatives  boarding  in  their 
homes,  possibly  giving  some  help  in  addition  to  paying  board.    The 
relatives  of  7  other  families  agreed  to  assume  the  burden  of  their 
support,  or  enough  of  it  to  enable  the  family  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  life.     For  6  families  relatives  were  found  who  were 
liable  under  the  law,  and  these  were  to  be  forced  to  contribute  to  their 
support.     For  about  30  families  we  have  no  further  information 
bearing  on  this  question.    In  two  cases  only  did  there  seem  to  be 
evidence  that  the  help  of  relatives  was  not  likely  to  be  a  dep>endable 
source  of  income.     One  was  the  case  of  a  mother  who  put  three 
of  her  four  children  in  institutions  and  found  a  boarding  place  for 
herself  and  her  baby,  and  the  other  was  the  case  of  a  family  that  was 
being  supported  by  the  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society. 

A  further  analysis  was  made  of  two  other  groups  in  Table  XXII. 
These  are  the  families  whose  applications  were  dismissed  because 
the  committee  thought  that  their  incomes  were  already  sufficient  and 
the  families  who,  according  to  the  committee,  "ought  to  be  self- 
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^appoiting."  This  further  study  showed  that  in  a  considerable 
number  of  these  families  the  income  was  so  small  that  they  could 
only  be  independent  with  the  help  of  relatives,  so  that  the  group  of 
those  dismissed  because  relatives  were  able  to  help  is  even  larger 
than  it  appears  to  be.  In  Table  XXIII  the  families  rejected  because 
of  sufficient  income  are  classified  by  income  groups  and  by  the  nimi- 
ber  in  the  family. 

Tabia  XXIII. — Size  of  family  and  income  of  families  dismissed  because  "  income 

was  sufflcienV* 


Families  with  spedfled  monthly  income. 

Number  in  fiunily. 

Total. 

Under 
130. 

$30- 

$39.99 

$40- 
$49.99 

$50- 

$69.99 

$70  and 
over. 

N.R. 

Total 

00 

8 

13 

8 

38 

26 

3 

J 

6 
13 
19 
16 
37 

2 

1 
1 
3 
2 
19 

S 

4 
2 
1 
1 

4 

8 

11 

15 

4 

2 

6 

1 

fl  and  ov«r    ,.,...,.    .. 

1 

• 

The   only  family  in  this  table  that  appears  to  offer  a  serious 
problem  is  the  family  of  six,  with  an  income  of  less  than  $30  a  month. 
Further  inquiry  showed,  however,  that  the  family  had  relatives  able 
to  help  them  and  liable  for  their  support.   This  family  was,  of  course, 
really  dismissed  because  the  relatives  were  able  to  assist,  but  the 
reason  given  was  income  sufficient.    The  other  two  families  with 
income  of  less  than  $30  were  families  of  only  one  child,  and  the  court 
always  considers  that  the  mother  of  an  only  child  should  be  self- 
supporting  if  she  is  physically  able  to  work.    With  these  exceptions 
and  that  of  the  two  families  with  more  than  four  members  who  have 
incomes  of  less  than  $40,  the  income  of  the  family  appears,  if  not 
adequate,  at  least  not  obviously  insufficient  for  the  family  needs. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  too,  that  the  income  figures  are,  of  course, 
not  precise  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  too  small. 

In  determining  the  need  for  a  county  pension  the  source  of  the 
family  income  is  as  important  as  the  amount  of  the  income.  It  was 
found  that  in  8  families  the  widowed  mother  herself  contributed  more 
than  $50  of  the  monthly  income,  in  24  others  she  contributed  between 
$30  and  $50,  while  in  17  she  contributed  anywhere  from  $15  to  $29, 
and  in  16  less  than  $15.  In  22  families  she  contributed  nothing  at 
all,  and  for  3  families  we  have  no  information.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  more  is  not  known  about  those  women  who  were  contributing 
large  amounts  to  the  family  income,  for  with  women's  wages  at  the 
present  level  there  are  very  few  untrained  women  who  can  earn  $30 
a  month  without  neglecting  their  homes  and  injuring  their  own 
health. 
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Of  the  46  families  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  ought  to  be  self- 
supporting,  18  were  families  in  which  there  was  only  one  child  under 
14.  Of  these,  4  were  families  in  which  there  were  older  children  to 
help  the  mother  support  the  younger  child ;  and  14  were  families  in 
which  the  whole  burden  fell  on  the  mother.  As  has  been  said  before, 
it  is  only  when  the  mother  is  unable  to  work  that  the  court  considers 
her  imable  to  support  one  child ;  and,  of  course,  with  older  brothers 
or  sisters  it  is  clearer  that  the  family  should  support  itself.  The 
wisdom  of  such  a  ruling  may,  of  course,  be  questioned,  but  there  are 
no  facts  available  to  show  whether  or  not  it  worked  a  real  hardship 
on  these  families. 

Leaving  the  families  who  were  refused  pensions  because  they  were 
thought  to  be  able  with  available  assistance  to  support  themselves, 
the  next  largest  group  of  dismissed  cases  includes  those  who  were 
technically  ineligible  for  pension  grants  under  the  provisions  of 
the  pension  law.  The  specific  ground  of  ineligibility  is  shown  in 
Table  XXIV. 

Table  XXIV. — Families  ineligible  for  technical  reasons. 


Reason  for  ineligibility. 


Total , 

Mother  not  a  citizen 

Mother  a  property  owner 

Husband  not  incapacitated. . 
Mother  deserted  or  divorced. 
FamiJy  noiA^dent 


Families. 


98 


34 

20 

ao 

12 
12 


As  soon  as  the  court  investigation  reveals  a  technical  disqualifica- 
tion for  a  pension,  the  case  is  dismissed  and  no  further  information 
about  the  family  is  obtained.  It  is  true  of  course  that  not  all  those 
dismissed  for  technical  reasons  would  have  been  granted  pensions 
even  if  the  eligibility  provisions  had  been  less  rigid.  Of  the  34 
women  who  were  refused  pensions  because  of  noncitizenship,  there 
were  16  who  were  evidently  in  need  of  this  form  of  relief  as  they  were 
being  cared  for  by  private  charity ;  but  there  were  10  others  who  did 
not  need  a  pension,  either  because  they  were  able  to  support  them- 
selves, had  relatives  able  to  help  them,  or  were  expecting  money 
from  other  sources,  such  as  the  settlement  of  damage  suits,  etc.  Of 
seven  women  in  this  group  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  facts  given  in 
the  table.  About  the  other  groups  of  those  excluded  for  technical  in- 
eligibility we  have  even  less  information,  but  such  as  we  have  points 
in  the  same  direction.  There  are  some  in  each  group  who  needed 
regular  assistance  to  keep  the  homes  together  and  there  are  others 
who  would  not  have  been  given  a  pension  even  if  the  particular  pro- 
vision of  the  law  which  excluded  them  had  been  inapplicable. 
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A  closely  related  group  includes  the  families  unable  to  prove  their 
eligibility — families  who  would  not  or  could  not  furnish  the  facts 
required  before  a  committee  decision  could  be  reached.  Table  XXV 
shows  the  more  detailed  reason  found  in  the  case  record  for  the  re- 
ject ioa  of  these  applications. 

Table  XXV. — Fa^nUies  unable  to  prove  eligibility. 


Reason  for  ineligibility. 


ToUl 

Mother  reftised  to  cooperate. 

Mother  unable  to  prove  marriage 

UnaatitfBCtory  aocoont  of  expenditure  of  money . 
Could  not  be  located. , 


Families. 


40 


18 

13 

0 

9 


In  the  words  of  the  case  record,  18  of  these  mothers  who  were  ap- 
plicants refused  to  cooperate.  This  may  of  course  mean  a  number  of 
thiBg&  For  example,  a  woman  refuses  to  cooperate  when  she  says 
that  she  is  too  sick  to  work  but  will  not  go  to  the  doctor  for  examina- 
tion; or  when  she  will  not  give  such  necessary  information  as  the 
names  and  addresses  of  relatives,  place  of  her  marriage,  or  the  dates 
of  birth  of  the  children.  Not  infrequently  a  woman  is  placed  in  the 
group  of  refusing  to  cooperate  when  she  insists  upon  taking  men 
to  room  in  her  home,  because  the  court  quite  rightly  considers  this  a 
dangerous  practice  for  the  widow  with  young  children. 

In  other  words,  a  refusal  to  cooperate  is  not  used  to  cover  that  more 
or  less  subtle  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  mother  which  resents  sug- 
gestions and  insists  on  independence,  but  rather  refers  to  some  very 
definite  refusal  by  which  she  makes  it  impossible  to  establish  eligi- 
bility or  insists  upon  continuing  some  practice  which  the  court  can 
not  sanction.  For  8  of  the  18  families  the  records  show  the  exact 
point  at  which  cooperation  ceased.  In  4  cases  the  father  had  tuber- 
culosis and  refused  to  leave  the  home;  2  women  refused  to  give  up 
their  lodgers;  1  woman  was  unwilling  to  prosecute  relatives  liable 
for  her  support ;  and  the  other,  contrary  to  the  court's  advice,  refused 
to  take  part-time  work. 

Very  little  need  be  said  about  the  other  groups  in  Table  XXV. 
Thirteen  women  were  unable  to  prove  their  marriage  to  the  father 
of  the  children.  The  officers  of  the  court  are  very  resourceful  in  find- 
ing records  of  marriage  when  such  a  record  exists,  and  the  court  has 
been  very  liberal  in  the  kind  of  proof  allowed — two  witnesses,  for 
example,  are  accepted  as  proof  of  a  common-law  marriage.  It  seems 
more  than  likely  therefore  that  most  of  these  13  women  had  not  been 
married.  In  this  case  they  really  belonged  to  the  class  of  those 
considered  unfit  morally,  but  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  committee 
considered  only  2  of  them  to  be  so  unfit  to  maintain  a  home  that  steps 
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were  taken  to  break  up  the  family.  In  these  cases  the  women  were 
considered  immoral  and  were  referred  to  the  complaint  department 
of  the  court  for  treatment. 

Nine  women  were  not  able  to  convince  the  court  that  they  were 
without  money.  Their  cases  were  dismissed  because  of  an  unsatis- 
factory account  of  expenditure  of  money,  and  one  woman  because 
she  made  false  statements  about  her  expenditures.  Here  again  the 
phrase  alone  does  not  convey  the  whole  situation,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  read  a  good  deal  into  it  to  imderstand  just  why  the  court  refused 
a  pension.  Pensions  are  not  refused  on  this  groimd  unless  a  family 
is  known  to  have  had  money  and  unless  there  are  indications  that 
the  money  is  not  exhausted.  It  does  not  mean  that  a  woman  who 
had  $500  three  years  ago  will  not  be  granted  a  pension  unless  she 
can  accoimt  for  it  up  to  the  last  dollar.  Much  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment is  given  the  untruthful  woman.  A  single  false  statement  or 
even  several  imtruths  would  not  cause  a  woman  to  lose  her  chance 
of  a  pension  if  she  evidently  needed  help.  A  woman  who  is  refused 
a  pension  because  of  her  untruthfulness  has  told  so  many  different 
and  irreconcilable  stories  that  the  court  is  imable  to  accept  her  state- 
ments and  can  not,  therefore,  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
family  is  eligible  for  a  pension.  The  nine  families  who  could  not 
be  located  had  either  given  false  addresses  or  had  moved  without 
notifying  the  court  of  the  change  of  address,  so  that  in  any  case  the 
family  could  not  be  found  by  the  officer  assigned  to  investigate. 

Another  group  of  families  in  Table  XXI  (group  III)  includes 
the  39  women  whose  applications  for  pensions  were  dismissed  be- 
cause the  mother  was  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically  fit  to  have  the  care  and  custody  of  the  chil- 
dren. Of  these  mothers  30  were  refused  pensions  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  morally  unfit.  The  other  9  mothers  in  this  group  were 
refused  pensions  because  they  were  physically  or  mentally  incapable 
of  caring  for  their  children — 3  of  these  were  tubercular  and  were 
sent  to  the  county  infirmary  at  Oak  Forest;  1  was  suffering  from 
"nerves,"  and  the  home  had  already  been  broken  up;  and  1  was 
feeble-minded  and  was  referred  to  the  probation  department  of  the 
court.  In  the  other  4  cases  the  nature  of  the  mother's  infirmity  can 
not  be  ascertained  from  the  records,  in  1  of  them  it  is  not  possible 
to  find  out  what  became  of  the  family.  Three  of  these  families  were 
left  in  the  care  of  private  agencies  or  of  "benevolent  individuals." 
The  reasons  for  this  policy  may  be  questioned  on  the  ground  that  if 
a  mother  is  physically  and  mentally  incapable  of  maintaining  a  home 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  court  and  with  an  income  that 
is  steady  and  comparatively  high,  she  would  be  no  more  capable  of 
maintaining  it  under  less  rigid  supervision  and  with  the  smaller 
allowance  of  the  private  organization. 
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Of  the  30  mothers  whose  petitions  were  dismissed  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  morally  "  unfit,"  7  were  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children;  and  of  the  23  other  women  whom  the  court  regarded  as 
morally  imfit  15  were  referred  by  the  aid-to-mothers  department 
to  other  departments  of  the  court,  in  the  belief  that  the  mother  should 
not  be  allowed  the  care  and  custody  of  the  children  imless  she  could 
be  made  to  change  her  way  of  living.  The  officers  from  the  pension 
department  themselves  filed  dependent  petitions  for  the  children 
from  2  families ;  from  2  other  families  the  children  were  sent  to  live 
with  the  grandparents  who  had  good  homes  for  them ;  the  children 
of  1  mother  were  left  in  the  institutions  in  which  they  had  been 
placed,  and  those  of  another  woman  were  sent  immediately  to  insti- 
tutions. In  other  words,  in  21  of  the  23  cases  where  the  mother  was 
considered  morally  unfit  to  have  a  pension,  the  pension  department 
took  steps  to  protect  the  children.  Why  this  was  not  done  in  the 
other  two  cases  does  not  appear  in  the  material  available. 

The  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
allowed,  with  one  exception,  to  keep  their  families  without  inter- 
ference from  the  court,  and  four  of  them  were  referred  to  the  united 
charities  for  the  assistance  which  the  court  could  not  give  them 
under  the  current  interpretation  of  the  law. 

There  are  two  opposing  views  of  the  court  ruling  that  the  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  child,  no  matter  how  long  ago  the  child  was  born, 
shall  be  considered  morally  unfit  under  the  law  and,  therefore,  in- 
eligible for  a  pension.  That  such  mothers  are  refused  pensions  is 
considered  most  unfair  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  court.  As  one 
of  them  said  of  a  certain  woman  for  whom  she  had  tried  in  vain  to 
get  a  pension:  "That  woman  was  a  good  woman  and  she  needed  a 
pension.  It  does  not  seem  fair  to  punish  her  all  her  life  for  the 
sins  of  her  youth."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  there 
are  other  suitable  ways  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  woman  and 
her  children,  and  that  so  long  as  there  are  private  charitable  organi- 
zations willing  to  assist  such  families,  the  court  is  unquestionably 
pursuing  a  wise  and  safe  policy  in  holding  the  mother  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child  technically  disqualified  for  this  form  of  public  aid. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the 

clear  cases  of  ineligibility  and  of  unfitness,  there  are  doubtful  cases 

arising  from  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  fitness. 

Such  a  case  as  the  following  illustrates  the  room  for  doubt  and  for 

difference  in  policy  between  the  probation  staff  and  the  court : 

A  mother  whose  pension  was  stayed  in  June,  1913,  because  she 
was  an  alien,  reapplied  when  the  law  was  changed  in  1915,  and  she 
l)ecame  once  more  eligible.  The  officer  under  whom  the  woman  had 
previously  been  on  probation,  though  assigned  to  another  district  m 
1915,  was  assigned  to  reinvestigation.  It  was  found  that  one  child 
in  the  family  was  subnormal,  one  boy  was  truant,  and  that  the 
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mother  drank.  The  committee  decided  that  the  woman^s  fitness  to 
care  for  the  children  was  doubtful.  The  officer  was  directed  to 
bring  the  children  to  court  on  dependent  petitions.  These  were  dis- 
missed bv  the  judge  who  was  sitting  temporarily  in  the  absence  of 
the  regular  juvenile-court  judge,  with  the  reconmiendation  that  the 
woman  be  pensioned.  The  case  committee  again  discussed  the  situa- 
tion. A  pension  was  finally  reconmiended  and  was  granted  in  court 
upon  the  return  of  the  regular  juvenile-court  judge.  The  extent  to 
which  the  court  can  risk  assmning  the  care  of  such  family  groups 
will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  amount  of  time  and  the 
degree  of  skill  which  the  probation  staff  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
family  situation. 

Little  if  any  comment  is  needed  with  regard  to  the  other  groups 
of  dismissed  cases.  Fifty-one  women  either  asked  to  have  their 
applications  withdrawn  or  became  ineligible  for  county  funds  be- 
fore the  investigation  had  been  completed.  Six  remarried  and  their 
husbands  would  supposedly  support  the  children;  3  moved  out  of 
the  county ;  and  the  other  42  withdrew  their  applications.  Informa- 
tion is  available  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  25  of  the 
42  applicants — 8  women  planned  to  make  another  attempt  to  support 
themselves  and  their  children,  6  decided  to  rely  on  the  help  of  rela- 
tives, 2  planned  to  leave  the  State,  2  preferred  to  take  boarders,  1 
expected  settlement  of  a  damage  suit,  1  decided  that  she  preferred 
to  put  her  children  in  an  institution,  while  6  seem  to  have  withdrawn 
their  petitions  when  they  found  that  the  court  would  undoubtedly 
consider  their  income  sufficient. 

Table  XXII  showed  that  50  women  were  refused  pensions  because 
they  had  money  at  the  time  of  their  application.  They  might  be 
placed  in  the  group  of  women  who  were  technically  ineligible.  The 
court  ruling  is  that  possession  of  more  than  $60  shall  disqualify.  The 
amounts  of  money  possessed  by  these  rejected  applicants  is  not  given. 
Many  of  them  would  of  course  become  eligible  later  when  the  money 
had  been  used. 

Six  families  were  found  to  be  only  in  temporary  need.  In  4  of 
these  cases  the  distress  was  caused  by  unemployment,  and  work  was 
found  for  the  person  needing  it,  or  the  family  was  referred  to  the 
united  charities  for  emergency  relief. 

There  are  certain  other  facts  about  the  rejected  families  that  throw 
light  on  the  work  of  the  department.  Of  the  532  dismissed  families, 
126,  or  24  per  cent,  had  applied  for  funds  at  an  earlier  date.  Most  of 
them  had  been  refused  upon  their  first  application,  but  8  had  actually 
had  funds  at  an  earlier  period  and  had  then  been  dropped  from  the 
pension  roll.  Of  these  8  reapplications  5  at  this  time  were  refused  be- 
cause they  either  were  or  should  be  self-supporting,  1  woman  refused 
to  cooperate,  1  woman  had  an  illegitimate  child,  and  1  was  thought 
to  be  morally  unfit.  It  is  not  clear  whether  these  last  2  had  deterior- 
ated since  the  stay  of  their  first  pension  or  whether  their  later  rejec- 
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tion  indicated  that  the  court  set  a  higher  standard  of  what  could  be 
accepted  as  a  fit  home. 

On  the  whole  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  study  of  the  dismissed 
cases  shows  the  care  with  which  the  court  chooses  the  families  that 
are  placed  on  the  pension  roll,  and  its  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
legal  requirements  as  to  eligibility.*' 

*■  ThroQgb  the  klDdness  of  the  head  of  the  aid-to-mothers  department  of  the  court,  the 
folloiwliig  data  were  obtained  showing  the  reaaons  for  the  rejection  of  1»248  applications 
that  were  dlBmlssed  when  the  law  was  new  and  procedure  not  well  standardized.  The 
foUowing  data,  whUe  not  valnable  as  throwing  light  upon  present  methods  of  administer- 
InfiT  the  law,  are  of  interest  because  they  show  the  large  number  of  unsuitable  applicants 
that  flocked  to  the  court  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  law.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  reasons  given  in  the  following  list  are  not  aU  equally  aatisfactory.  "Bef erred 
to  the  United  Charities  '*  or  to  any  other  agency  does  not  explain  why  the  applicant  was 
conaldered  unsuitable  for  a  court  pension.  The  data  are  submitted,  however,  because 
thej  are  believed  to  be  Interesting,  even  in  the  unsaUsfactory  form  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  present  them. 

Bea9im»f(jf  rejedion  of  t^JiS  applktUhns  for  pensions  between  July  i,  191 1,  and  November  SO,  1912. 


Reasons  for  rejection. 


Income  suffldent 

Family  had  money  or  interest  in  property . 

HoshaJid  alive  ana  able  to  support 

Belattves  able  to  support 


RefBrred  to  relief  societies 

Referred  to  county  court  or  court  of  domestic  relations. 

Relerred  to  other  agenoiBS 

Only  1  child  under  14 

No  child  under  14 

Parents  dead  or  insane 

Application  from  grandmother  or  aunt 

Unfit  parents  or  homes 

No  established  home 

ntegtOmate  child  in  family 

Unmanled  mothers 

No  proof  of  marriage 


Noorestdents 

Family  could  not  be  fbund 

Mother  remarried. 

Mother  refused  Information 

Mother  preferred  county  supplies , 

Mother  pfeferred  ohndren  In  institutions. 


Applicatioos  withdrawn. 
MtfoeUaneous  reasons — 
Reasons  unknown 


Total. 


Applications 
rejected. 


339 

171 

90 

14 


134 
13 
20 
62 
18 
9 
5 


All 


63 
21 
19 

4 
2 


251 


21 
44 
7 
4 
8 
2 


100 


114 

3 

16 


81 


133 
.U88 


Attention  should  be  called  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  the  annual  publi^ed  reports  of 
the  chief  probation  officer  contain  statistics  of  the  number  of  cases  dismissed  by  the 
court.  This  is.  however,  very  different  from  the  number  of  cases  dismissed  by  the  con- 
ference committee.  Cases  dismissed  in  court  represent  only  the  cases  about  which  there 
has  not  been  entire  agreement  in  the  conference  committee  or  cases  in  which  the  Judgo 
fails  to  approve  the  decision  of  the  conmiittee.  For  example,  during  the  year  ending 
Dec.  1  1916,  41  cases  were  dismissed  in  court  The  total  number  of  cases  dismissed  by 
the  committee  during  this  period  is  not  given,  but  during  the  nine  months  from  Mar.  1, 
1916,  to  Dee,  1,  1916,  the  report  shows  that  818  applications  were  refused.  The  report 
■hows  the  following  reasons  for  rejecting  the  41  cases  that  were  dismissed  In  court : 
Aliens,  10 ;  money  in  bank,  8  *,  income  sufficient,  8 ;  full  amount  given  to  one  child,  6 ; 
mother  withdrew,  2 ;  refused  to  cooperate,  4 ;  no  appearance,  3 ;  no  proof  of  marriage,  2 ; 
marriage  not  legal.  2 ;  over  age,  1 ;  total,  41. 
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FAMILIES  ON  THE  COOK  COUNTY  (CHICAGO)  PENSION 

ROLL  DURING  THE  YEAR  1917. 

An  account  has  been  given  of  the  methods  used  in  administering 
the  pension  law  in  the  juvenile  court  of  Cook  County.  Following 
this  discussion  of  methods  of  administration,  it  is  important  to  know 
the  results  of  the  policies  that  have  been  described  in  the  number  of 
pensioned  mothers  and  children  and  certain  other  facts  about  the 
families  who  have  been  placed  on  the  pension  rolL  These  facts  have 
been  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  pension  records  of  the  families  on 
the  roll  during  any  part  of  the  year  1917. 

In  January,  1917,  778  families  were  on  the  so-called  pension  roll 
drawing  allowances  under  the  aid-to-mothers  law;  and  during  the 
year  188  other  families  were  added,  making  a  total  of  966.  Seventy- 
three  of  these  families  had  had  pensions  at  an  earlier  date,  and. had 
been  dropped  from  the  pension  roll,  and  then  restored.  This  stay 
of  pension  had  been  due  in  most  cases  to  the  change  in  the  law  in 
1913  making  citizenship  a  requirement  of  eligibility,  and  the  return 
of  these  families  to  the  pension  roll  had  been  made  possible  by  the 
amendment  to  the  law  of  1915. 

It  is  of  interest,  too,  that  182  of  these  families  had  made  unsuccess- 
ful applications  for  pensions  at  an  earlier  date  and  had  later  re- 
applied and  been  placed  on  the  pension  list.  The  reason  for  accept- 
ing them  on  a  second  application  was,  in  most  cases,  that  the  families 
had  become  eligible  in  the  intervening  period  because  of  some  change 
in  circumstances;  for  example,  they  no  longer  had  money,  the  re- 
quired period  of  residence  had  been  completed,  or  proof  had  been 
found  of  certain  facts  necessary  to  establish  eligibility. 

Table  XXVI  shows  the  length  of  time  the  778  families  who  were 
on  the  pension  roll  in  January,  1917,  had  been  under  the  care  of  the 
court. 

Table  XXVI. — Tim^  on  pension  roll  of  f<mi4Ues  on  the  penHon  roll  January,  1917. 


Time  on  peoiton  roll. 


Total 

Less  than  6  months 

6  months  and  less  than  1  year 

1  year  and  less  than  lijears . 
1}  years  and  less  than  afyears. 

2  vears  and  less  than  24  years. 
2|' years  and  less  than  8  years. 
3 years  and  less  than  4  years.. . 
4  years  and  less  than  6  years. . 

fiyears  to  5)  years 

Not  reported 

82 


Families  on 

pensian  rail. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribution. 

778 

100.0 

170 

21.9 

166 

21.3 

137 

17.6 

68 

8.7 

45 

5.9 

47 

6.0 

59 

7.6 

79 

10.2 

6 

.8 

1 

.1 
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The  change  in  the  pension  law  in  1915  by  which  alien  women  were 
made  eligible  to  pensions,  substantially  increased  the  number  of  pen- 
sioned families.  This  increase  is  reflected  in  Table  XXVI,  which 
shows  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pensioned  families 
Ixad  been  on  the  pension  roll  for  relatively  short  periods.  Thus  21.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  families  had  been  pensioned  for  less 
tlian  six  months,  and  21.3  per  cent  had  been  pensioned  for  periods 
varying  from  six  months  to  one  year.  That  is,  43.1  per  cent  had 
been  on  the  pension  roll  for  less  than  one  year.  Another  17.6  per 
cent  had  been  on  the  roll  for  less  than  a  year  and  a  half.  Taking  the 
fiiimbers  cumulatively,  60.7  per  cent  of  all  the  families  had  been  pen- 
sioned for  less  than  a  year  and  a  half.  Only  6  of  the  families  pen- 
sioned during  the  first  6  months  after  July  1,  1911,  when  the  first 
pension  law  went  into  effect,  were  still  on  the  pension  roll.  The 
families  cared  for  during  the  year  represent  a  very  much  larger  num- 
ber of  pensioned  children.  Table  XXVII  shows  the  number  of 
pensioned  children  in  each  family  and  the  total  number  of  pensioned 
children. 

Table  XXVII. — Number  of  pensioned  children  in  each  family  with  total  number 

of  children  on  pension  roll  in  1917. 


Number  of  pensioned  children  In  femily. 


ToUU 


OxM  child 

Two  children.. 
Three  childrai. 
Foar<Amdren.. 
FlrediiJdren.. 
Sixdilldm.... 
8«ven  children. 
Eight  children. 


Number  of 
Ctmilies. 


Total 

number  of 

pensioned 

children. 


a  Omitting  1  family  for  vrbU^  the  record  was  missing. 

The  3,255  pensioned  children  are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
the  court  is  very  reluctant  to  pension  any  child  of  working  age,  and 
such  pensions  are  granted  only  for  children  who  are  reported  by  ex- 
amining physicians  as  physically  unfit  to  go  to  work.  There  are  a 
few  families  in  which  the  child  is  enabled  to  remain  in  school  after 
the  fourteenth  birthday  has  been  reached  because  the  probation  offi- 
cer has  obtained  a  scholarship  stipend  from  the  scholarship  commit- 
tee. In  general,  however,  children  in  pensioned  families  have  their 
pensions  stayed  by  court  order  on  the  day  they  reach  the  age  of  14, 
when  the  officer  finds  work  for  them  or  sends  them  to  the  vocational 
bureau,  supported  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  for  advice 
or  assistance  in  finding  work. 
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In  many  of  these  pensioned  families  there  are,  in  addition  to  the 
pensioned  children,  other  children  in  the  family  who  are  at  work 
and  contributing  to  the  family  support.  Table  XXVIII  shows  the 
total  number  of  children  over  14  years  of  age  in  the  pensioned 
families. 

Table  XXVIII. — Number  of  families  on  pension  roll  in  1911  having  specified 

number  of  children  over  H  years  of  age. 


Pensioned  CunilieR. 

Number  of  children  over  14  years  of  9ge  in  family. 

Number. 

Percent 
distributioii. 

Total 

966 

100. 0 

No  diildren  over  14 

619 
909 
107 
39 
1 
«1 

M.  1 

One  child  over  14 

21.6 

T*wo  children  over  14 

ILl 

Three  children  over  14 

3.0 

Four  children  over  14 

.1 

Not  reported 

.1 

a  Not  reported  because  the  record  for  this  family  could  not  be  found. 

This  table  shows  that  in  the  great  majority  of  these  families — 
64.1  per  cent  of  the  whole  number — there  are  no  children  old  enough 
to  go  to  work.  In  these  families,  of  course,  the  mother  is  the  only 
possible  wage  earner.  In  209  families-:-21.6  per  cent — one  child  has 
reached  the  legal  age  of  14;  and  it  is  the  court  rule  in  such  cases 
that  the  child  must  begin  to  share  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
family.  In  only  14.2  per  cent  of  the  families  was  there  more  than 
one  child  of  legal  working  age. 

Certain  facts  relating  to  the  nationality,  marital  state,  age  of  the 
father  at  time  of  death,  and  cause  of  death,  amount  of  insurance 
left,  and  some  other  facts  of  interest  about  the  pensioned  families 
will  be  presented  in  a  series  of  tables.  Table  XXIX  shows  the 
nationality  of  the  families  on  the  pension  roll  in  the  year  1917. 

Table  XXIX. — Nationality  of  966  families  on  pension  roll  in  1917. 


Nationality  of  families  on  pension  roll  in  1917. 


Families. 


Total. 
American... 


"U- 


White... 
Colored. . 


Foreign  bom . 

Polish... 

German.. 

Italian... 


Russian 

Irish. 


966 
1» 


3Q2 
96 

638 


Scandinavian 

Austro-Hiingarian 

Slavic  ( miscellaneous) . 

Lithuanian 

English  and  Scotch 

Greek 

Dutch 

Canadian 

Other 


148 

86 

81 

73 

71 

40 

89 

42 

18 

15 

8 

6 

8 

8 
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In  this  table  the  nationality  represents  the  country  of  birth  of  the 
husband.  The  wife  and  the  husband  were  usually  of  the  same  na- 
tionality, but  when  different  the  nationality  of  the  husband  has  been 
taken.  Information  as  to  nationality  is  supplied  by  the  mother^s 
statements  to  the  investigating  officers.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  relate  the  number  of  families  in  each  group  to  the  number  of  each 
nationality  in  the  population  at  large,  since  the  question  of  precisely 
^^-hich  families  are  placed  on  the  pension  roll  is  determined  by  such 
questions  as  length  of  residence  in  the  country  and  in  the  county, 
number  of  children  under  and  over  14  years  of  age,  ability  of  rela- 
tives to  assist,  and  other  conditions  that  can  not  be  related  to  the 
census  returns  of  nationality. 

The  present  law  provides  that  families  are  eligible  for  a  pension 
only  after  a  residence  of  three  years  in  the  county.  Table  XXX 
shows  the  length  of  time  the  families  pensioned  in  1917  had  resided 
in  Cook  County  at  the  time  they  made  application  for  pensions.  For 
17  families  there  was  no  report  as  to  length  of  time  of  residence. 

Tabix  XXX. — Number  of  families  icho  had  resided  in  Cook  County  for  specified 

periods  of  time  on  application  for  pensions. 


Length  of  residence  in  county. 


Total. 


L«n  than  3  yean 

3  ymn  bat  less  than  10. 


10  years  and  orer. 


10  years  bat  less  than  30. 

30  years  and  over 

Life 


Not  reported. 


Number 

of 
fiunilles. 


006 


14 
207 

728 


354 
232 
142 

17 


This  table  shows  that  the  mothers'  pension  system  did  not  immedi- 
ately attract  a  large  number  of  indigent  families  to  Cook  County,  or 
if  such  families  came,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  granted  pensions. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  pensioned  families  had  lived  in  the  county  for 
periods  of  from  10  to  20  years  or  longer.  Taking  the  numbers  cumu- 
latively, it  appears  that  728  families,  or  76  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber, had  resided  here  for  10  years  or  longer.  It  will  be  noted  that 
14  families  had  been  here  less  than  the  3  years  now  required  for 
eligibility.  These  families  were  pensioned  under  the  old  law;  and 
after  the  new  requirement  of  residence  had  been  established  they 
had  become  eligible  and  were  therefore  not  removed  from  the  pension 
roll.  TTie  table,  it  will  be  noted,  gives  the  period  of  residence  at  the 
time  of  application.  A  few  of  the  families  completed  the  three-year 
period  of  residence  before  the  pension  was  granted. 

More  interesting  questions  relating  to  the  families  under  care  are 
those  which  throw  light  on  the  current  pension  policy  of  the  court. 
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The  procedure  of  the  court  has  now  become  well  established,  and 
the  data  relating  to  families  under  care  at  this  time  may  be  assumed 
to  give  a  very  fair  picture  of  the  work  of  the  court.  Of  special  in- 
terest is  the  question  of  the  number  of  widowed  mothers  on  the  pul- 
sion list.  Table  XXXI  shows  the  marital  state  of  the  women  receiv- 
ing pensions. 

Table  XXXI. — Marital  state  of  pensioned  mothers  in  1917. 


Pensioned  Mothws. 

Marital  stato. 

Number. 

Peroant 
distribution. 

TotaL 

906 

100.0 

Widowed 

864 

98 

4 

89.4 

Married,  but  witli  husbands  inoapacitated 

ia2 

Deserted 

.4 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  vast  majority,  89.4  per  cent, 
of  the  pensioned  mothers  are  widows ;  98,  or  10.2  per  cent,  are  women 
whose  husbands  though  living  are  permanently  incapacitated  for 
work ;  4  are  women  whose  husbands  deserted  them,  but  in  these  cases 
the  husband  has  not  been  heard  of  for  7  years  or  more,  so  that  he  is 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  presumed  to  be  dead  and  his  deserted  wife  is 
treated  as  a  widow. 

Interesting  questions  arise  concerning  the  group  of  98  women 
with  incapacitated  husbands.  The  nature  of  the  "physical  or  mental 
infirmity "  that  has  rendered  these  men  unable  to  support  their 
families  is  a  question  of  social  importance.  Since  the  law  author- 
izes the  court  to  grant  an  allowance  to  the  wife  of  an  incapacitated 
husband  on  condition  of  his  removal  from  the  home  when  his  pres- 
ence in  the  family  is  a  menace  to  the  physical  or  moral  welfare  of 
the  mother  or  children,  it  is  also  of  interest  to  know  how  many  of 
the  incapacitated  men  have  been  removed  from  their  homes  and 
placed  in  institutions.    Table  XXXII  furnishes  this  information. 

Table  XXXII. — Number  of  incapacitated  fathers  lii'ing  at  home  and^  outside  of 
the  home,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  incapacity. 


Cause  of  Incapacity. 


Fathers  incapacitated. 


Total. 


Total.... 
Percent. 


98 
100.0 


Tuberculosis 

Insanity 

Paralyss 

Locomotor  ataxia . 

Heart  disease 

Kidney  disease.... 
Othera 


37 
32 
8 
5 
3 
2 
11 


Living 
at  liome. 


25 
25.5 


Living 

away 

from 

honie. 


72 
73.6 


3 
1 
5 
3 
3 
2 
8 


34 

31 

3 

1 


Residence 

not 
reported. 


1 
1.0 


I 


aThe  other  forms  of  incapacity  with  the  number  of  cases  of  each  are  as  follows:  Blind,  2;  bronchitis  and 
agttamA,  2 :  oanoer,  l;fpUeptio,  1 ;  oumtim  of  «ptaii^  1;  mnltipto  aoteroiU,  3;  gistrio  crisis  of  tabeti  1;  intit- 
ttnal  trouDiA,  1. 
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This  table  shows  a  large  proportion  of  the  pensioned  husbands,  if 
they  may  be  so  described,  incapacitated  by  tuberculosis  or  insanity. 
Of  the  total  number,  25,  or  25.5  per  cent,  have  been  permitted  to 
remain  in  their  homes ;  and  of  these  1  is  insane  and  8  ^re  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.  Nearly  three-fourths,  however,  have  been  re- 
moved from  their  homes.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  the  men  are  insane  and  are  necessarily  imder  institutional  care  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  court  usually  requires  a  man  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis to  leave  home  and  to  go  to  the  mimicipal  tuberculosis  sani- 
tarium before  a  pension  is  granted.  It  would,  of  course,  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  know  how  far  the  previous  occupations  or  places 
of  employment  of  the  tubercular  men  may  have  been  a  cause  of 
their  incapacity,  that  is,  ho'w^  far  the  taxpayers  are  supporting  the 
families  of  men  who  have  been  incapacitated  by  bad  working  con- 
ditions. It  has  not  been  possible,  however,  to  trace  the  working  his- 
tories of  these  men  nor  of  the  fathers  who  died,  leaving  their  families 
a  charge  on  the  taxpayers. 

The  age  of  these  permanently  incapacitated  husbands  is  another 
point  of  interest.  The  ages  of  4  of  the  men  could  not  be  ascertained, 
but  Table  XXXIII  gives  the  ages  of  the  94  for  whom  this  informa- 
tion was  available. 

Table  XXXIII. — Number  of  incapacitated  fathers  in  different  age  groups. 


Ageof  fother. 


Total 

Totel  reported 

Uncur  45  yean 

Under  40  yean 

Under  SO  years 

90  years  but  less  than  35 
36  years  but  less  tban  40 

40  years  but  lew  than  45. .. . 

45  years  but  loss  than  50 

50  years  and  over 

Not  reported 


Fathers  incapacitated. 


Number. 


08 


94 
70 
61 


8 
19 
24 

19 

15 

9 

4 


Per  cent  dis- 
tribution. 


100.0 
74.6 
54.3 


8.5 

ao.2 

26.6 

20.2 

16.0* 

9.6 


Table  XXXIV  shows  that  some  of  these  men  were  very  young;  8 
were  under  30 ;  19  between  30  and  35 ;  24  others  were  under  40 ;  and 
19  more  under  45;  that  is,  taking  the  numbers  cumulatively,  70  of 
these  men,  74.5  per  cent  of  the  nimiber  whose  age  was  reported,  were 
under  45  years  of  age,  and  51,  or  54.3  per  cent,  were  under  40.  In  the 
tubercular  group  the  proportion  of  younger  men  was  even  higher. 
It  seems  to  be  clear  that,  in  general,  the  incapacitated  fathers  were 
men  who  should  have  been  at  the  height  of  their  earning  power 
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instead  of  being  supported  either  in  institutions  or  in  their  own  hom^ 
by  the  aid  of  State  funds. 

Further  information  concerning  the  864  mothers  who  are  widow^ed 
is  also  needed.  It  is  important,  for  example,  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  husband's  death ;  and  in  Table  XXXIV  are  presented  such  data 
as  are  available  for  the  864  families. 

Table  XXXIV. — Causes  of  death  of  fathers  of  families  on  the  pension  list  in 

1917. 


Cawie  of  death  of  father. 

Families  in  which  flatber 
had  died. 

Number. 

Percent 
distrfbutlan. 

Total 

854 

Total  reported ^ 

837 

IOOlO 

Tuberculosis 

347 

11« 

108 

68 

42 

40 

29 

25 

24 

17 

15 

13 

12 

13 

10 

10 

10 

6 

5 

5 

3 

14 

37 

29.9 

Pnenm^ii^ ...  - , .  

14.0 

Diseases  of  heart 

12.4 

Aoddenta 

8.2 

Homicide 

5.1 

Diseases  of  kidney , 

4.S 

Diseases  of  stooiach  and  Uver 

3.5 

Oanwr .                                                                       .      , , . 

S.0 

Suicide 

2.9 

Heatb 

2.1 

PanUjrsis 

1.8 

Appendldtls 

1.6 

Pov^onlFi?  ftnd  infection ...         .    ....    . , 

1.5 

Brain  trouble 

1.6 

Dropsy 

1.2 

Alcwolism 

1.2 

Typhoid 

1.2 

Syphilis.  locomotor  ataxia  and  paresis 

a? 

BroDohitis 

ae 

Rheumatism . 

0  6 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

a4 

Other ^. :..: :..: 

1.7 

Not  reported 

a  Includes  deaths  bv  drowning. 

6  Most  of  these  deaths  occurred  during  the  summer  of  1916. 

The  causes  of  death  listed  in  this  table  are  obviously  not  scientific. 
Although  the  death  certificate  is  examined  in  order  to  verify  the  fact 
of  the  father's  death,  the  cause  of  death  on  the  court  record  is  not 
copied  from  the  certificate  but  is  merely  a  record  of  the  woman's 
Htatement  of  the  cause  of  death  as  she  understood  it  or  remembers  it.'* 

The  table  shows  that  a  large  per  cent  of  these  men  who  died  leav- 
ing a  widow  and  young  children  to  be  supported  at  public  expense 
probably  died  of  what  may  be  called  preventable  causes  of  death. 
Since  causes  of  death  are  recorded  as  stated  by  the  widow,  it  is  un- 
fortunately impossible  to  determine  how  many  of  the  deaths  were 
due  to  an  industrial  accident  or  an  industrial  disease. 

"  An  attempt  waa  made  to  reexamine  the  death  certificates  to  ascertain  the  caoaea 
Rtated  by  the  physician,  but  many  certificates  were  not  on  file  and  those  found  did  not 
seem  to  alter  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  widows*  statements. 
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Equally  important  with  the  cause  of  death  is  the  age  of  the  father 
at  the  time  of  death.  Table  XXXV  shows  the  ages  at  the  time  of 
death  for  the  789  fathers  for  whom  this  information  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Table  XXXV. — Age  of  father  at  time  of  death. 


Fathers  who  had  died. 

Age  of  father  at  time  ofdeath. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribution. 

Total 

864 

Total  reported 

789 

100.0 

30  but  les^  than  25. ....  x      . .  x     , .  > 

15 

92 

173 

219 

140 

84 

41 

15 

10 

75 

1.9 

35  but  less  than  30 

11.7 

30  but  less  than  35 

21.9 

35  bat  less  than  40 

27.8 

40  but  less  than  45 

17.7 

45butl^»sthan  W.. 

10.6 

50  but  less  than  66 

5.2 

55  but  less  than  60 

1.9 

60  and  over 

1.3 

Not  reoorted 

Table  XXXV  shows  that  the  majority  of  these  men  were  young;  15 
were  under  25,  and  92  were  between  25  and  30  years  of  age.  Taking 
the  numbers  cumulatively,  107  were  under  30  years  of  age,  280  were 
under  35,  499  were  under  40,  and  639  under  45.  This  table  em- 
phasizes the  waste  of  omitting  any  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  save 
lives  valuable  to  the  community.  If  the  money  now  expended  in 
supporting  the  families  of  these  men  could  have  been  appropriated 
for  any  measures  that  might  have  saved  their  lives  by  improving  liv- 
ing or  working  conditions,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  the  long  run 
the  community  would  have  been  greatly  benefited. 

Another  question  of  great  interest  arises  concerning  the  pensioned 
families.  To  what  income  group  did  the  family  belong  before  the 
father's  death  or  incapacity?  That  is,  do  the  pensioned  families  be- 
long to  the  very  poor  groups  in  the  community,  or  do  the  widows  and 
wives  of  men  who  were  once  skilled  workmen  earning  high  wages  be- 
come applicants  for  this  form  of  relief?  A  second  and  related  ques- 
tion is :  How  long  a  period  elapses  after  the  death  of  the  father  be- 
fore the  mother  makes  application  for  a  pension  ?  In  Table  XXXVI 
is  presented  such  information  on  the  previous  occupations  of  the 
fathers  as  is  available  for  the  families  on  the  pension  roll  in  the  year 
1917. 
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Table  XXXVI. — Occupations  of  fathers  before  death  or  incapacity. 


Families  pensionod. 

Occupational  group  of  father. 

Number. 

Per  cfiXit 
distribatioQ. 

Total 

966 

Total  reported 

914 

loao 

Unskilled  labor 

409 

328 

32 

80 

65 

52 

44.7 

Skilled  labor 

3S.9 

Clerical  or  professional  work 

S.5 

Personal  service 

&8 

Miscellfiuieous 

7.1 

Not  roDorted 

The  occupations  of  the  fathers  as  recorded  by  the  officers  on  the 
case  records  would  obviously  be  inaccurate,  since  the  officer  gets  the 
information  from  the  mother,  who  often  does  not  know  what  her  hus- 
band's occupation  was.  She  may  know  where  he  worked,  and  she 
knows  quite  definitely  what  he  earned,  or  at  any  rate  what  he  turned 
over  to  her  for  the  family  purse,  but  frequently  she  has  only  the 
vaguest  idea  of  what  his  occupation  was.  In  general,  however,  the 
information  seemed  to  be  accurate  enough  to  make  possible  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  occupations  into  several  large  groups  that  were  indica- 
tive of  the  general  character  of  the  work  done.  The  table  shows  that 
of  the  men  whose  occupational  group  was  reported,  44.7  per  cent  were 
in  unskilled  occupations  and  35.9  per  cent  were  in  what  appeared  to 
be  skilled  occupations.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  percentage 
of  unskilled  men  is  understated  and  the  percentage  of  skilled  men 
overstated.  A  comparison  of  occupation  with  earnings  seemed  to 
indicate  that  in  some  cases  when  the  woman  said  that  her  husband 
was  a  bricklayer  or  a  carpenter,  he  must  have  been  only  a  helper.  On 
the  whole,  however,  there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  a  very 
considerable  number  of  families  now  on  the  pension  roll  were  fami- 
lies in  which  the  wage-earning  father  and  husband  was  a  skilled 
member  of  a  trade. 

A  great  number  of  the  men  were  unskilled  laborers,  working  with 
pick  and  shovel,  driving  teams,  working  in  the  stockyards,  etc.  But 
a  not  inconsiderable  number  were  doing  work  requiring  some  degree 
of  training  or  experience,  varying  from  the  very  slight  skill  demanded 
of  a  punch  presser  to  that  required  of  electricians  and  engineers.  A 
smaller  group  was  doing  work  of  a  clerical  or  professional  nature, 
varying  from  the  work  of  an  insurance  agent  to  that  of  a  tight-rope 
walker  drawing  $600  a  month ;  a  still  smaller  group  of  men,  porters, 
waiters,  bartenders,  etc.,  was  doing  work  that  may  be  called  "  personal 


service. 
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Table  XXXVII  throws  further  light  upon  the  former  wage  status 
of  the  pensioned  families. 

Table  XXXVII. — Number  of  families  pensioned  in  1917  in  which  the  father 

had  previously  earned  specified  monthly  wages. 


Monthly  wages. 

Pensioned  families. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribution. 

Total -- 

9M 

Totel  reported 

879 

100.0 

Under  S30 

9 

lA 

35 

114 

140 

79 

47 

158 

43 

85 

23 

54 

10 

7 

11 

49 

87 

1.0 

S30-I34.99 

1.8 

S35-939.99 

3.9 

S4O-I44.09 

13.0 

t4S-«49.99 

15.9 

$60-954.99 

9.0 

9«S-49<^99 

5.5 

900-164.99 

18.0 

995-969.99 

4.8 

970-974.99 

9.7 

976-979.99 

2.6 

980-9S4.99 

6.1 

9gS-$M.99  .  

1.1 

990-I94.99 

.8 

905-999.99 

1.2 

91O0  and  otm* 

5.6 

Not  reported 

Table  XXXVII-A. — Cumulative  series  of  numbers  and  percentages. 


Monthly  wages. 

Pensioned  families. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribution. 

Total 

966 

TaIaI  reiKirted 

879 

100.0 

Under  9S0. ,..-- 

9 
00 
314 
440 
640 
748 
812 
830 
49 

87 

1.0 

Under  940 

6.7 

Under  950 

35.6 

Under  MO 

'50.1 

Under  970 

72.9 

Under  980 

85.2 

Under  $90 

92.4 

Under  9100 

94.4 

9100  and  over 

5.6 

Not  rnxxted. 

An  earlier  statement  has  been  made  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  data 
relating  to  the  fathers'  wages  or  earnings,**  and  no  further  com- 
ment will  be  made  on  this  point.  Accepting  the  data  as  presented 
in  these  tables,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  families  were  supported 
out  of  very  low  earnings.    Thus  Table  XXXVII  shows  that  9  men 


**8ee  supra,  p.  67. 
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earned  less  than  $30  a  month,  16  were  m  the  wage  group  earning  $30 
and  less  than  $35  a  month,  35  in  the  group  earning  $35  and  less  than 
$40  a  month,  and  114  in  the  group  earning  $40  and  less  than  $45  a 
month.  Looking  at  Table  XXXVII  A,  which  gives  a  cumulative 
series  of  numbers  and  percentages  based  on  cases  for  which  informa- 
tion was  available,  it  appears  that  6.7  per  cent  of  the  men,  all  of 
whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  not  only  husbands  but  fathers 
with  small  children  to  support,  earned  less  than  $40  a  month,  35.6 
per  cent  earned  less  than  $50,  and  50.1  per  cent  earned  less  than  $60. 
When  the  earnings  are  so  low,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  savings 
will  be  accumulated,  and  the  question  at  once  arises  as  to  the  amouiit 
of  insurance  left  by  these  men  and  the  length  of  time  that  elaps^ 
between  the  death  of  the  husband  and  father  and  the  filing  of  the 
application  for  a  pension.  No  attempt  was  made  to  collect  this 
information  for  the  966  families  under  care  in  1917,  since  data  had 
already  been  collected  in  the  course  of  the  survey  carried  on  by  the 
officer*  of  the  court  for  the  470  families  under  care  between  August 
1,  1913,  and  March  1,  1915.  Table  XXXVIII  shows  the  number  of 
families  left  with  insurance  of  specified  amounts. 

Table  XXXVIII. — Number  of  pensioned  fanUUes  with  insurance  of  specified 
amounts:  Data  for  iftO  families  on  pension  roll  Aug.  1,  1913,  to  Mar,  i,  1915. 


Amount  of  insuranoe. 


Total 

None 

Less  than  S30O. 

$200  to  $499 

$500  to  1099 

$1,000  and  over. 


Pensioned  funilies. 


Per  cent 
distribution. 


100.0 


42.8 
Id.  4 
16.4 
10.4 
14.0 


According  to  this  table,  201  of  these  familes,  or  42.8  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number,  were  left  without  any  insurance  at  all,  and  the 
majority  of  those  who  had  some  insurance  received  only  relatively 
small  amounts.  Thus  77  families,  or  16.4  per  cent,  got  less  than 
$200 ;  and  another  77,  or  16.4  per  cent,  got  less  than  $500.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  small  insurance  policy  is  used  largely  to  pay  the 
funeral  expenses,  doctor's  bills,  and  other  debts  incurred  during  the 
father's  illness.  There  is  very  little  left  out  of  the  insurance  policy, 
therefore,  after  all  these  expenses  and  debts  are  paid.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  many  of  these  families  will  make  application  for  pen- 
sions very  soon  after  the  father's  death,  since  in  most  cases  their 
only  source  of  support  in  the  interval  is  what  the  mother  can  earn 
or  the  contribution  of  a  charitable  society. 
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Table  XXXIX  shows  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  between 
the  father's  death  and  the  application  for  a  pension.  The  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  for  only  466  out  of  the  707  fatherless  f amilies« 

Tablx  XXXIX. — Interval  'between  father's  death  and  application  for  pension — 
data  for  466  families  on  pension  roU,  Aug,  /,  1913  to  Mar.  1,  1915. 


IntirvBl  betwwn  death  of  ft^ther  and  application. 


Total 

AppUfiatkm  before  death 

Len  tlum  one  month 

One  OBonth  but  less  than  three 

Three  months  but  lees  than  six. . . 
Six  months  but  less  than  one  year 

One  3rear  bat  less  than  two 

Twojreara  but  less  than  five 

Five  years  and  over 


Pensioned  fiunilles. 

Namb«r. 

Percent 
distribution. 

466 

100.0 

14 

3.0 

78 

16.7 

52 

11.2 

38 

8.2 

65 

13.9 

67 

14.4 

V7 

20.8 

56 

11.8 

Table  XXXIX  shows  that  14  families  had  made  application  for 
pensions  before  the  father's  death.  These  were  families  in  which 
the  father  had  become  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  some 
time  before  his  death,  and  the  pension  had  been  originally  asked  on 
the  ground  of  his  incapacity.  Seventy-eight  families,  or  16.7  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number,  applied  for  pensions  within  a  month 
after  the  husband's  death;  52,  or  11.2  per  cent,  made  applications 
within  three  months;  and  38,  or  8.2  per  cent,  within  six  months; 
or,  taking  the  numbers  cumulatively,  168,  or  36.1  per  cent,  had 
applied  before  the  husband  and  father  had  been  dead  six  months. 
The  other  61  per  cent  succeeded  in  carrying  their  families  without 
the  aid  of  the  court  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 
The  tables  that  have  been  given  in  this  section  show  that  the 

fathers  of  these  families  were  men  whose  earnings  were  low,  and 
that  many  of  the  widows  supported  themselves  for  some  time  after 

the  death  of  their  husbands.    As  a  result  of  these  circumstances  the 

families  that  are  placed  on  the  court  pension  roll  are  often  in  poor 

physical  condition  and  are  frequently  living  xmder  conditions  that 

are  inimical  to  health. 
Tables  have  already  been  given  showing  certain  facts  as  to  the 

housing   condition  of  the   families  at  the  time  the  pension  was 

granted.** 
An  attempt  was  made  to  collect  certain  other  data  relating  to  the 

health  of  the  families  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  pension. 

But,  although  testimony  of  the  officers  is  unanimous  that  the  families 

are  physically  in  poor  condition,  facts  as  to  health  are  difficult  to 


*  Bee  »upra,  p.  81. 
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obtain.  Among  the  543  families  studied  in  the  survey  conducted  by 
the  officers  of  the  court,  in  113  families,  or  over  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  number,  some  member  of  the  family  was  reported  tubercular. 
The  information  about  other  ailments  is  probably  not  nearly  so  com- 
plete, but  the  diseases  reported  run  all  the  way  from  general  anemia 
and  lack  of  nutrition,  reported  for  17  mothers,  to  the  more  specific 
diseases  of  tiunor,  varicose  veins,  goiter,  etc.  Indeed  incomplete  as 
the  reports  obviously  are  it  is  the  exceptional  family  about  whom 
there  are  no  reports  of  ill  health. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  families  are  tubercular  or  are  suffer- 
ing from  some  other  form  of  ill  health  has  made  necessary  the  allow- 
ances for  "  extra  diet ''  so  often  met  with  in  the  budgets  prepared  by 
the  field  supervisor.^* 

The  court  has  done  much  to  restore  these  families  to  normal  con- 
ditions of  health  not  only  by  providing  the  necessary  medical  care 
and  insisting  upon  frequent  examinations,  but  also  by  providing 
adequate  pensions  for  families  in  need  of  special  diet. 

»  See  supra,  pp.  59,  eO,  61. 


SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY  OF  FAMILIES  MADE  TECHNI- 
CALLY INELIGIBLE  BY  CHANGES  IN  THE  PENSION 
LAW.^ 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  radical 
amendments  of  the  pension  law  in  1913  made  a  large  number  of  fami- 
lies technically  no  longer  eligible  for  pensions  and  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  pension  grants  from  172  families  who  had  been  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  old  law.  What  became  of  these  families  was  a 
question  of  interest.  Were  they  able  to  get  on  satisfactorily  without 
this  public  aid  ?  Did  the  withdrawal  of  the  pension  lead  to  a  lower- 
ing of  the  home  standards  with  resulting  harm  to  the  children  ?  Or, 
were  the  pensioned  children  promptly  placed  in  institutions  for  de- 
pendent children? 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  pension  upon  these 
families  who  had  been  dropped  because  of  technical  ineligibility 
would,  it  was  believed,  throw  light  upon  the  value  of  the  pensions  in 
sustaining  a  proper  standard  of  family  life.  An  attempt  was  made, 
therefore,  to  follow  the  later  history  of  these  families,  who  at  the  time 
this  study  was  begun  (September,  1915)  had  been  off  the  pension  roll 
for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years.  The  histories  of  these  families 
were  traced  chiefly  through  the  records  that  were  found  in  the  offices 
of  various  private  agencies  to  which  the  families  had  been  referred 
for  help.  But  the  court  records  were  also  used,  and  conferences  with 
probation  officers  and  visits  to  the  families  themselves  were  further 
sources  of  information. 

Most  of  the  provisions  of  the  aid-to-mothers  act  of  1913,  which 
replaced  the  loosely  drawn  act  of  1911,  were  founded  upon  the  cur- 
rent practices  of  the  Cook  County  juvenile  court ;  *^  but  in  several 
important  particulars  a  change  was  made,  so  that  some  classes  of 
families  previously  pensioned  by  the  Chicago  court  were  no  longer 
eligible.  These  were  (1)  aliens,  (2)  deserted  or  divorced  women, 
or  women  whose  husbands  were  in  prison,  (3)  families  who  had  not 
had  a  continuous  residence  of  three  years  in  the  coimty.  All  such 
families  who  wtre  receiving  pensions  under  the  old  law  were  sum- 
marily dropped  from  the  pension  roll  on  July  1,  1913,  when  the  new 
law  went  into  effect. 


**  Thl»  nectlon  was  prepared  by  Ml8«  Helen  RasRell  Wright. 
«» Sec  supra,  pp.  11-18. 
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Immediately  after  the  change  in  the  law  a  meeting  of  the  citizens' 
committee  was  held  to  discuss  the  treatment  of  these  families,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  court  should  refer  them  to  private  relief  socie- 
ties for  care.  A  list  of  the  families  referred  to  each  agency  \^as 
obtained  from  the  court,  together  with  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  former  pension,  the  date  at  which  the  pension  had  been 
granted,  and  the  reasons  for  the  stay  of  the  pension.  This  list  con- 
tained the  names  of  172  families  with  577  children.  Table  XL 
shows  the  specific  ground  of  ineligibility  that  led  to  the  removal  of 
each  of  these  172  families  from  the  pension  roll. 

Table  XL. — Number  of  mothers  dropped  from  pension  roU  in  July,  1913^  because 

of  ineligibility. 


Oround  of  ineligibility. 

Number  of 
mothers. 

Perceaat 

dlstributian- 

Total 

172 

loao 

Mother  alien 

137 

31 

3 

1 

79.6 

Mother  deserted  or  divorced 

18.0 

InsulYlcient  period  of  residence  in  Cook  County 

2.0 

Hustmnd  in]nil 

.4 

Of  the  137  women  who  lost  their  pensions  because  they  were  not 
citizens,  122  were  widows,  and  12  had  incapacitated  husbands  living 
at  home.  One  of  the  other  mothers  might  be  classed  with  the  widows 
since  she  was  supposed  to  be  widowed,  but  it  developed  that  she  had 
a  second  husband.  The  large  niunber  of  aliens  affected  is  especially 
significant  since  a  later  amendment  to  the  law,  July,  1915,  made 
most  of  these  families  again  eligible  or  made  it  very  easy  for  them 
to  become  so. 

The  length  of  time  these  families  had  been  on  the  pension  roll 
and  the  amounts  of  their  pensions  are  facts  of  importance.  Most 
of  the  families,  as  Table  XLI  shows,  had  been  on  the  pension  roll 
for  periods  of  nine  months  or  longer,  and  they  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  maintaining  their  homes  on  the  basis  of  the  monthly 
court  allowance. 


Table  XLI. — Number  of  favnilief*  who  had  been  on  pension  roll  for  specified 

periods. 


Time  on  pension  roll. 


Total 

Less  than  3  months 

3  months  but  less  than  6 

6  months  btit  less  than  0 

9  months  but  less  than  1  year 
1  year  and  over 


Nura6erof 
families. 


173 


18 
11 
25 
47 

71 
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The  pensions  relinquished  were  most  of  them  substantial  allow- 
ances. Table  XLII  shows  that  only  22  of  the  172  families  were 
getting'  less  than  $20  a  month. 

Table    XLII. — Number  of   families   who   had   received   pensions   of   specified 

amounts. 


Amount  of  pensIoD. 

Number  of 
families. 

Total 

172 

TifflR  thnn  $20 

23 

S30to  120 

60 

«30toS39 

60 

♦4nfMKlwvpr.                                                                                                                          .   ,    . 

30 

The  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  pensions  from  these  172  families 
involved,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  a  readjustment  almost  as  radical 
as  that  which  followed  the  father's  death.  The  court  referred  124 
of  the  families  to  the  united  charities,  27  to  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  21  to  the  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society,  and  all  the  172  fami- 
lies to  the  county  agent.^' 

A  letter  concerning  each  family  was  sent  to  the  proper  organiza- 
tion, and  the  responsibility  of  the  court  for  the  family  came  to  an 
end.  The  private  charities,  however,  did  not  in  all  cases  consider 
the  letter  of  reference  a  request  for  a  visit.  Different  societies  and 
even  different  agents  of  the  same  society  seemed  to  follow  different 
policies.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  a  very  heavy  charge  had 
been  suddenly  placed  on  the  private  societies,  and  the  policies  must 
have  been  to  some  extent  shaped  by  their  available  resources  both  as 
to  visitors  and  funds. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  for  every  family  a  private  charitable 
pension  would  immediately  be  substituted  for  the  old  court  pension. 
It  was  inevitable  that  in  some  cases  the  private  society  would  differ 
from  the  court  in  its  view  of  the  assistance  the  family  needed  and 
that  some  of  the  families  would  themselves  seek  a  new  method  of 
managing  their  affairs.  The  172  families,  therefore,  got  along  with- 
out the  court  pension  in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  may  be  grouped 
into  five  main  classes:  (1)  Those  whose  children  were  taken  away; 
(2)  those  who  kept  the  family  together  by  their  own  efforts,  with 
only  irregular  assistance  from  charitable  agencies;  (3)  those  who 
were  cared  for  by  means  of  regular  assistance  from  private  charity ; 
(4)  those  who  were  cared  for  in  other  ways  than  by  a  pension  in  the 
home,  e.  g.,  returned  to  Europe,  given  sanitarium  care,  etc. ;  and  (5) 

*  The  offldal  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  pubUc  outdoor  relief  which  In  Cook  County, 
U  wUl  be  remembered,  U  given  only  In  kind.  See  p.  8  for  a  statement  as  to  the  outdoor 
r«Uef  glren  In  Cook  County. 
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those  who  apparently  had  no  outside  help  of  any  kind.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  might  be  some  overlapping  of  these  groups,  since  a 
family  might  have  regular  relief  for  a  time  and  then  get  along  with 
little  or  no  relief,  or  a  family  might  be  helped  until  the  children  were 
placed  in  institutions. 

Since  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  and  the  placing  of  children  in 
institutions  is  of  special  interest,  all  families  who  were  broken  up, 
either  by  court  order  or  by  private  arrangement,  have  been  grouped 
together  without  regard  to  their  other  history.  All  families  who 
have  at  any  time  received  regular  relief  have  been  grouped  together, 
leaving  in  the  other  groups  only  those  who  at  no  time  since  July  1. 
1913,  were  given  regular  material  relief. 

Table  XLIII  shows  the  number  of  families  in  these  various  groups : 

Table  XLIII. — Number  of  families  assisted  or  not  assisted  by  private  agencies. 


Form,  of  ossistaiice. 


Total 

PensiaQed  by  private  agencies 

Assisted  irregularly  by  private  agencies  (partially  self-supporting) , 

Entirely  self-supporting 

Families  broken  up 

Otherwise  oared  for 

Not  reported 


Number  of 
fomilles. 


FAMILIES  BROKEN  UP. 

Of  the  172  women  who  suddenly  lost  their  pensions  while  they 
were  still  in  need  of  them,  only  8  gave  up  their  children.  The  8  fami- 
lies in  which  the  children  were  taken  away  is  a  group  of  special  in- 
terest. The  children  of  1  family  were  sent  to  their  paternal  grand- 
mother who  had  a  good  home  and  was  able  and  willing  to  give  them 
good  care.  In  the  other  7  families  the  children  were  sent  to  institu- 
tions. One  mother  made  private  arrangements  for  the  institutional 
care  of  her  children  without  the  knowledge  of  the  court.  This  woman 
was  offered  a  regular  allowance  equal  to  more  than  half  her  former 
pension,  and  a  plan  was  suggested  whereby  she  might  earn  the  rest ; 
but  she  was  not  satisfied  to  try  this  arrangement  and  preferred  to 
put  her  children  in  institutions.  One  family  was  broken  up  for  a  very 
short  time  until  the  mother  had  had  an  operation,  arranged  for  by 
the  united  charities,  and  had  become  physically  fit  to  care  for  her  chil- 
dren. One  mother  remarried,  and  she  and  her  new  husband  were  not 
willing  to  care  for  the  old  family,  so  they  took  the  simplest  means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  burden.  The  other  four  mothers  lost  their  children 
because,  in  the  words  of  the  court  record,  the  mother  was  "  unable 
to  give  them  proper  maternal  care  and  guardianship."    Further  de- 
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tails  about  these  4  families  were  secured  by  a  study  of  the  court  and 
the  united  charities'  records. 

In  two  of  these  cases  the  united  charities  refused  to  support  the 
family  because  they  considered  the  mother  morally  unfit  to  care  for 
her  children.    The  B  family  had  been  helped  by  the  united  charities 
from  tiie  time  of  the  father's  death  in  1908.    In  spite  of  efforts  to 
improve  the  home,  conditions  had  never  been  at  all  satisfactory. 
The  mother  insisted  on  keeping  roomers  in  quarters  too  small  for 
her  own  family,  and  would  not  move  even  when  desirable  quarters 
were  found  for  her.    The  house  was  exceedingly  dirty,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  dirty  and  frequently  sick.    Moreover,  rumors  were  very 
frequent  that  the  mother  was  immoral.    The  united  charities  had 
originally  reported  the  family  to  the  juvenile  court,  thinking  that  the 
court  would  take  the  children  away,  but  the  court  hoped  that  by 
further  efforts  and  by  means  of  a  regular  pension  of  $40  a  month  the 
home  could  be  safely  maintained.    The  task  proved  none  too  easy; 
and  when  the  law  changed  after  she  had  had  her  pension  for  a  year, 
the  only  improvement  noticed  was  that  the  house  was  cleaner.    To 
offset  this  were  the  repeated  complaints  that  had  come  to  the  depart- 
ment concerning  Mrs.  B^s  deportment  in  the  neighborhood.    '^  Suf- 
ficient  proof  of  immorality  on  her   part  has  not  been   secured. 
♦     *     ♦    Her  quarrelsome  habits  with  the  relatives  and  neighbors 
are  well  established,^'  said  the  letter  from  the  juvenile  court  to  the 
united  charities  when  the  family  was  referred  back  to  the  latter 
organization.    It  was  also  known  that  at  least  $50  of  her  pension 
money  had  been  spent  on  clothes  for  herself  and  a  prospective  hus- 
band who  had  later  disappeared.    When  the  pension  was  automat- 
ically stayed,  the  united  charities  refused  to  give  further  assistance, 
and  3  of  the  4  children  were  sent  to  an  institution  for  dependent 
children.    The  county  in  this  instance  paid  for  the  support  of  the 
children  in  institutions  instead  of  supporting  them  by  pensions  in  the 
home. 

On  similar  grounds  the  united  charities  refused  to  give  further 
financial  assistance  to  the  N  family.  This  decision  was  not  made, 
however,  until  it  seemed  to  the  visitors  of  both  the  united  charities 
and  the  juvenile  protective  association  that  no  amount  of  material 
relief  would  benefit  the  family.  The  court  ordered  two  of  the  chil- 
dren sent  to  institutions,  and  appointed  the  county  agent  guardian 
of  the  other  three,  with  power  to  send  them  to  relatives  in  Baltimore. 
The  relatives,  however,  were  not  located,  and  later  these  children  also 
were  sent  to  institutions.  In  this  case  also  the  change  in  the  pension 
law  meant  that  the  children  were  supported  by  the  county  in  insti- 
tutions instead  of  in  the  home. 
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The  two  other  families  whose  children  the  court  sent  to  institu- 
tions because  the  mother  was  unable  to  care  for  them  had  apparently 
not  been  dealt  with  by  any  private  agency  after  the  court  pension 
ceased.  One  family  had  three  wage  earners,  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  four  dependent  children  might  have  been  cared  for 
had  a  greater  effort  been  made  to  keep  them  at  home.  The  mother 
bore  the  reputation  of  being  unreliable — she  had  at  an  earlier  time 
before  the  pension  grant  put  three  children  in  an  institution,  when 
the  family  income  was  $60  a  month — and  the  theory  that  she  was 
unwilling  to  carry  the  family  burdens  any  longer  seemed  to  be  well 
founded.  About  the  other  family  not  enough  information  could  be 
secured  to  warrant  even  a  guess  as  to  whether  the  children  should 
have  been  kept  in  the  home  or  whether  there  was  some  reason,  other 
than  poverty,  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  family. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  of  the  sev^i  mothers 
whose  children  went  to  institutions,  two  were  considered  morally 
unfit,  one  was  temporarily  physically  unfit  to  care  for  her  children, 
three  others  seemed  to  be  unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifices  which 
keeping  the  children  entailed.  We  have  left,  therefore,  only  one 
other  mother  whose  children  were  put  in  institutions,  and  of  this 
family  litt;le  is  known.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  she  did  not  apply 
for  help  to  the  united  charities  before  she  gave  up  her  children. 

CARE  OF  JEWISH  FAMILIES. 

Passing  on  to  the  group  of  families  pensioned  by  private  agencies, 
these  are  divided  into  two  groups.  Twenty-one  were  Jewish  fam- 
ilies cared  for  by  the  Jewish  Home-Finding  Society,  and  69  were  pen- 
sioned by  the  united  charities.  Twenty  of  the  21  Jewish  families 
were  given  a  monthly  pension,  in  all  but  two  cases  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  court  pension.  In  the  other  Jewish  family  the  father  was 
periodically  insane,  and  regular  relief  was,  therefore,  given  inter- 
mittently, varying  with  his  ability  to  support  the  family. 

After  the  new  pension  law  of  1915  was  passed,  most  of  these  fami- 
lies again  became  eligible  for  pensions ;  and  14  have  been  restored  to 
the  pension  roll.  The  net  result  of  the  earlier  change  in  the  law 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  Jewish  families  were  concerned,  was  a  change 
in  the  source  of  their  relief,  with  little  if  any  change  in  the  amount 
of  their  income.  Since  the  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society  was  sup- 
plementing their  public  pensions,  even  while  under  the  care  of  the 
court,  there  was  practically  no  problem  of  readjustment  for  this 
group  of  families. 
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FAMILIES  PENSIONED  BY  PRIVATE  CHARITY. 

Out  of  the  160  non-Jewish  families  dropped  by  the  court,  69  ap- 
pear to  have  received  regular  assistance  from  private  charity.  Sixty- 
six  were  pensioned  by  the  united  charities  for  long  or  short  periods ; 
and  3  families  through  the  efforts  of  the  united  charities  received 
relief  from  other  sources — 1  from  an  interested  individual,  1  from 
the  church,  and  1  from  a  church  and  township.  Of  the  69  families 
regularly  assisted,  only  9  had  children  of  working  age,  and  in  the 
other  60  families  the  mother  was  the  sole  wage  earner.  It  is  of  in- 
terest, too,  that  62  of  these  families  had  been  known  to  the  united 
charities  before  they  had  been  pensioned  by  the  court,  and  35  of  them 
had  been  pensioned  during  this  earlier  period. 

In  general,  these  families  received  their  private  pensions  as  regu- 
larly as  they  had  received  their  court  pensions.    There  are  a  few 
exceptions,  for  one  or  two  families  had  different  items  of  relief 
from  different  sources,  and  one  or  the  other  was  sometimes  behind; 
and  in  some  cases  rent  was  allowed  to  run  until  the  family  was 
threatened  with  eviction.    But  the  amount  of  relief  regularly  given 
in  the  majority  of  cases  appears  to  have  been  less  than  the  former 
court  pension.    There  are,  of  course,  obvious  difficulties  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  direct  comparison  between  the  allowances  of  families 
who  are  cared  for  by  different  relief  agencies.     Some  difficulties 
were  encountered  in  determining  the  precise  amount  of  relief  given 
by  the  private  agency.     The  court  allowance  was  a  fixed  and  regu- 
lar cash  allowance.    In  the  case  of  the  private  society,  the  rent  might 
be  paid  from  the  office,  some  assistance  given  in  kind,  and  some  cash 
might  also  be  given.    Moreover,  the  families  might  also  receive  as- 
sistance from  other  sources.    It  is  the  practice  of  the  united  chari- 
ties, for  example,  to  ask  to  have  its  pensioned  families  put  on  the  out- 
door relief  list,  and  the  value  of  the  county  supplies  must  also  be  de- 
termined.   The  county  agent  gives  out  several  different  rations  vary- 
ing considerably  in  value,  and  the  charity  records  do  not  always  show 
the  value  of  the  particular  ration  received  nor  the  estimated  value 
of  other  relief  in  kind.    An  effort  was  made,  however,  to  make  the 
^imates  of  the  new  income  on  a  very  liberal  basis ;  and  by  adding 
the  value  of  relief  in  kind  to  the  amounts  given  the  family  in  money, 
It  is  believed  that  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  new  family  allow- 
ance was  arrived  at.    Table  XLIV  shows  the  difference  between  the 
former  court  pension  and  the  value  of  relief  regularly  received  when 
^he  family  was  under  the  care  of  the  private  agency.    It  should  be 
^ade  clear,  however,  that  some  of  these  families  had  additional  help 
»n  emergencies  and  that  the  amount  of  relief  given  in  the  table  repre- 
sents only  the  estimated  regular  allowance. 
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Table  XLIV. — Amount  of  court  pension  and  estimated  deficit  in  later,  prit>ate 

allowances. 


FamiliM  who  received  rv^folar  relief  from  private  ngencies. 

Amount  of  previotu  pension. 

Total. 

Estimated  deficit  in  private  aUowanoe. 

NODOOf 

less  than 
$5. 

$6-10. 

$10-$14. 

$15-$19. 

$20. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total  number  of  familiM.. 

60 

16 

11 

13 

U 

17 

1 

$10-119 

8 
23 
23 
20 

2 
8 
4 

1 

1 
3 
4 

5 

20-  29 

7 
4 

6 
6 
2 

«" 

11 

30-  39 

40-  49 

I 

In  this  table  it  appears  that  17,  or  25  per  cent,  of  these  69  families 
suffered  a  decrease  in  income  of  approximately  $20  a  month  when 
they  became  pensioners  on  a  private  rather  than  a  public  basis;  12 
others  had  a  deficit  of  $16  to  $19,  making  29  families,  or  42  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  who  suffered  a  decrease  of  $15  or  more.  Fif- 
teen families,  or  22  per  cent,  received  the  same  pension  or  lost  less 
than  $5  by  transfer  to  the  private  relief  societies. 

It  may  not  be  fair,  however,  to  draw  the  conclusion  from  this 
table  that  the  standard  of  relief  maintained  by  the  united  charities 
was  as  a  general  policy  lower  than  that  of  the  court.  Attention 
should  again  be  called  to  the  fact  that  a  heavy  and  unexpected  bur- 
den had  been  placed  on  the  private  societies  by  asking  them  suddenly 
to  support  a  large  number  of  pensioners,  and  during  the  period 
under  discussion,  an  industrial  depression  occurred  that  would,  even 
without  this  additional  burden,  have  taxed  their  resources  to  the 
uttermost.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  the  court  to  say  that  at  any 
rate  the  aid-to-mothers  department  apparently  was  maintaining  a 
standard  of  relief  which,  measured  by  the  standards  of  the  best 
known  of  the  private  societies,  was  liberal  and  presumably  adequate. 

Of  course  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  relief  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  reduction  in  family  income.  Part  of  the  deficit  may  be 
made  up  by  increased  earnings  on  the  part  of  the  mother  or  by 
earnings  of  children,  if  there  are  children  in  the  family  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  14.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  in  these  69 
families  only  four  children  who  began  work  within  six  months  of 
the  stay  of  the  pension ;  and  of  these,  two  came  from  families  where 
the  united  charities  relief  was  equal  to  the  court  pension,  so  that  it 
is  evident  that  the  deficits  given  in  Table  XLIV  were  in  general  not 
made  up  by  earnings  of  new  child  wage  earners. 

About  the  increased  earnings  of  the  mother,  we  have,  unfortu- 
nately, little  information.  The  reports  of  the  mother's  earnings  are 
very  incomplete  both  for  the  pension  period  and  for  the  later  period 
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after  the  pension  had  been  withdrawn.  We  are,  therefore,  too  un- 
certain about  both  items  to  attempt  a  careful  comparison.  In  the 
comparatively  few  cases,  however,  where  the  mother's  earnings  both 
during  and  after  the  pension  period  are  recorded,  there  appears  to 
be  little  difference  in  her  contribution  to  the  family  income.  The 
court  policy  is  to  have  the  mother  do  all  the  work  she  can  without 
injury  to  her  health  or  to  her  children's  welfare,  and  in  the  few 
cases  in  which  the  mother  appears  to  have  earned  more  after  the 
stay  of  the  pension,  there  is  nothing  in  the  records  to  indicate  that 
the  court  had  made  a  mistake  in  its  estimate  of  the  mother's  earning 

capacity.     Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Mrs.  K.  ,  who  had 

incipient  tuberculosis  as  well  as  tumor.  The  court  required  her  to 
do  no  work  except  to  take  care  of  her  four  children.  On  the  stay  of 
her  pension  she  received  from  the  charities  $5.50  for  her  rent ;  $1  a 
week  fairly  regularly  from  a  sectarian  relief  organization;  and  county 

supplies.    Mrs.  K. was  expected  to  do  enough  work  to  earn  the 

rest  of  her  food.  This  she  attempted  to  do  by  washing,  and  she 
sometin^es  earned  as  much  as  $3.25  in  a  week.  However,  her  earn- 
ings were  not  regular ;  sometimes  she  did  not  work  because  she  could 
not  get  washings ;  but  more  often,  she  was  sick  and  unable  to  do  the 
washings  she  had,  or  she  could  not  work  because  of  the  sickne^  of 
the  children,  which  occurred  with  disturbing  frequency.  The  result 
was  that  often  the  family  got  entirely  out  of  food,  "  which,"  notes 
our  investigator,  "  was  detrimental  to  her  health  owing  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  tuberculosis,"  and  emergency  relief  seemed  to  be  given 
tardily.  In  other  words,  while  the  mother  was  nominally  working 
after  the  stay  of  the  pension,  her  work  was  so  interrupted  that  her 
earnings  were  small  and  there  were  times  of  acute  distress  in  the 
family. 

If  the  difference  between  what  the  court  gave  and  what  private 
charity  gave  was  not  made  up  by  increased  earnings  on  the  part  of 
the  family — and  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was 
in  any  considerable  number  of  cases — the  transfer  of  a  family  from 
a  public  to  a  private  agency  was  accompanied  for  the  most  part  by 
a  decrease  in  the  family  income.  Unless  the  court  pension  was  more 
than  adequate,  the  relief  given  afterwards  was  less  than  adequate. 
It  is  of  course  not  possible  to  establish  a  causal  connection  between 
the  loss  of  the  pension  and  later  physical  deterioration  or  break- 
down. As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  families  who  seem  to  have 
•  suffered  most  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  pension  are  families  who 
were  receiving  fully  as  much  from  the  united  charities  as  they  had 
ever  received  from  the  court. 

Attention  should,  however,  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  health  of 
some  of  the  families  seemed  plainly  to  deteriorate.  In  8  of  the 
69  families  some  member  of  the  family  became  tubercular;  2,  who 
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were  tubercular  to  begin  with,  grew  worse;  3  mothers  worked  until 
they  broke  down — 1  before  the  united  charities  visited  her,  1  for 
whom  the  united  charities  paid  the  rent  regularly,  and  1  who  was 
being  assisted  only  in  emergencies;  4  families,  while  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  developed  any  chronic  disease  or  suffered  complete 
breakdown,  have  had  a  history  which  leaves  the  impression  of  an 
almost  unbroken  succession  of  sickness.  Four  families  are  rei>orted 
as  improved  in  health ;  and  8  of  the  mothers  submitted  to  an  oi>era- 
tion,  so  that  presumably  they,  too,  have  improved.  Of  the  other 
44  families  we  either  have  no  reports  of  ill-health  or  reports  indicat- 
ing little  change  at  the  later  period. 

It  can  not  be  assumed  that  all  these  cases  of  reported  ill-health  are 
to  be  charged  to  inadequate  relief.  Some  breakdowns  would  un- 
doubtedly have  occurred  even  if  the  court  pension  had  continued. 
In  some  cases,  however,  there  does  appear  to  be  a  connection  between 
physical  breakdown  and  overwork.  Take,  for  example,  the  story 
of  Mrs.  G.  Her  rent  was  paid,  but  she  earned  the  rest  of  the  family 
support  by  working  six  days  a  week  in  a  laundry.  In  July,  1915, 
she  was  taken  sick,  was  unable  to  work  for  two  days,  and  so  lost  her 
place  in  the  laimdry.  The  charities  visitor  notes  at  this  time  that 
work  in  the  laundry  has  worn  her  out ;  she  "  looks  badly,  very  thin 
and  pale."  An  examination  at  the  municipal  tuberculosis  clinic 
showed  that  she  had  incipient  tuberculosis;  and  from  that  time  on, 
the  united  charities  gave  her  a  weekly  allowance  of  $3  in  addition 
to  her  rent. 

A  similar  case  is  that  of  the  mother  of  the  W  family,  who  had 
been  receiving  $30  a  month  from  the  court.  When  the  pension  was 
withdrawn,  she  was  given  only  her  rent  and  was  expected  to  earn 
enough  for  food  for  herself  and  three  children.  She  tried  to  do 
this  by  sewing,  but  her  earnings  were  irregular,  because  of  her  own 
sickness  or  that  of  the  children.  As  a  result  they  were  often  with- 
out food,  and  the  mother  was  repeatedly  forced  to  ask  the  united 
charities  for  a  small  grocery  order  to  tide  her  over.  Their  whole 
story  is  characterized  by  the  investigator  as  "  a  dreary  tale  of  sick- 
ness." Tuberculosis  was  discovered  in  November,  1914,  and  the  rent 
was  then  supplemented  by  a  weekly  allowance  of  food. 

A  number  of  cases  of  moral  breakdown  among  these  families 
should  also  be  noted.  Here  again  it  is  not  possible  to  attach  a 
causal  relationship  between  inadequate  relief  and  bad  morals.  It  ^ 
is  always  possible  that  an  old  evil,  long  concealed,  has  just  been 
brought  to  li^ht  through  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fam- 
ily. Leaving  out  of  account  for  the  present  those  nmiors  and  sus- 
picions which  attach  to  several  of  the  families,  there  are  in  some 
cases  certain  definite  facts  which  indicate  moral  deterioration. 
From  five  families  whose  pensions  had  been  withdrawn  chiklren 
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were  broa^t  before  the  juvenile  court  as  delinquent  (one  as  tru- 
ant) ;  and  the  daughter  of  one  family  had  an  illegitimate  child. 
Two  of  these  families  show  no  other  evidence  of  low  moral  stand- 
ards. There  were  no  complaints  recorded  about  the  mother's  con- 
duct or  the  general  standard  of  living  of  the  family.  The  relief  in 
these  two  families  was  much  less  than  had  been  given  by  the  court, 
but  there  may  be  no  relation  between  this  fact  and  the  children's 
stealing  grain  from  cars  on  the  railroad  track.  In  the  other  three 
families  which  sent  children  to  court  as  delinquents,  as  well  as  in 
the  family  where  the  oldest  girl  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child, 
the  delinquent  is  only  one  member  of  a  group  in  which  the  whole 
situation  is  radically  wrong.  The  mother  of  one  delinquent  boy 
is  one  of  those  who  had  an  illegitimate  child,  and  F,  his  older 
sister,  is  in  grave  danger,  if  not  already  immoral.  The  mother  of 
the  girl  who  had  an  illegitimate  child  is  strongly  suspected  of  im- 
morality, and  the  united  charities  has  many  reports  of  men  being 
there  late  at  night.  The  other  two  come  from  homes  where  the 
standards  are  generally  low,  and  there  are  suggestions  that  one 
mother  may  even  be  immoral.  She  is  known  to  have  men  roomers, 
her  housekeeping  is  haphazard,  and  the  house  is  unusually  dirty. 

Aside  from  these  families,  where  there  is  evidently  some  very  defi- 
nite moral  failure,  there  are  those  other  families  alluded  to  above 
in  which  suspicion  more  or  less  definite  attaches  to  the  mother. 
There  are  two  families  not  included  among  those  already  cited  where 
the  imited  charities  felt  warranted  in  discontinuing  relief— one,  be- 
cause the  mother  kept  men  roomers,  and  one,  because  complaints 
that  the  mother  drank,  made  her  house  a  rendezvous  for  drinking 
men,  and  was  herself  immoral  were  so  frequent  and  came  from  such 
trustworthy  sources  that  they  could  not  be  disregarded.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  add  that  the  juvenile  court,  after  a  careful  investigation, 
concluded  that  the  charges  against  this  woman  were  unfounded  and 
regranted  the  pension  in  1916.  Unfortunately  the  report  on  the 
investigation  is  not  sufficiently  full  to  explain  the  situation. 

Reports  of  drinking  or  immorality  are  also  current  about  several 
other  families,  but  their  foundation  has  not  been  well  enough  estab- 
lished to  make  the  imited  charities  take  any  action  or  stop  giving 
material  relief. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  of  these  difficulties  either  "They  are  a 
new  development  since  1913,"  or,  "  They  are  not  new  difficulties,  they 
antedated  the  withdrawal  of  the  pension."  The  delinquency  of  the 
children  is  new,  but  the  situation  in  the  home  may  or  may  not  be 
new.  The  birth  of  the  illegitimate  children  also  took  place  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  pension,  but  the  lack  of  moral  standards  may 
have  antedated  even  the  grant  of  the  pension.  This  was  the  situa- 
tion in  the  one  case  of  a  delinquent  boy  whose  mother  had  an  illegiti- 
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mate  child.  The  mother's  care  of  her  home  and  children  was  never 
satisfactory  either  to  the  court  or  to  the  united  charities.  Similar 
conditions  may  have  existed  at  an  early  date  in  other  cases,  but  may 
not  have  been  recorded. 

A  point  of  interest  is  the  length  of  time  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  pension  before  the  69  families  began  receiving  private  relief 
regularly.  For  some  of  them  there  was  an  interval  between  the  time 
when  the  court  dropped  them  and  the  date  when  the  united  charities 
took  them  up.  Eight  families,  for  example,  got  along  for  six  months 
or  more  without  assistance  from  the  united  charities.  One  of  these 
families  was  visited  several  times,  then  lost  track  of  until  March, 
1915,  and  at  that  time  the  mother,  who  had  supported  herself  by 
keeping  boarders,  was  about  to  have  an  illegitimate  child  and  needed 
a  good  deal  of  assistance  from  that  time  on.  Another  family  was 
known  to  the  united  charities  at  frequent  intervals,  but  the  mother 
was  working  for  a  cleaning  firm  and  seemed  to  be  supporting  herself 
until  January,  1915,  when  she  broke  down  from  overwork.  One 
mother  who  was  not  visited  until  January,  1914,  was  found  to  have 
injured  her  eyes  seriously  in  the  meantime;  for  she  had  been  sitting 
up  late  at  night "  sewing  pants  "  by  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp,  in  a 
brave  attempt  to  support  herself  and  four  little  children.  Another 
family  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  united  charities  early  in 
1915  by  a  doctor  who  reported  the  eldest  child  ill  as  a  result  of  under- 
feeding. 

It  is  of  interest  that  19  families  are  still  being  assisted  by  the  united 
charities,  although  the  majority  of  the  families  dropped  in  1913  are 
either  self-supporting  now  or  have  been  restored  to  the  pension  roll. 
Eight  are  deserted  wives;  one  woman  had  been  divorced;  two  alien 
mothers  had  insane  husbands  and,  therefore,  could  not  take  out  their 
own  first  papers.  There  are  five  families  carried  by  the  united  chari- 
ties who,  although  they  satisfy  the  requirements  of  citizenship  and 
widowhood,  fail  to  meet  other  requirements  of  the  law.  Two  fami- 
lies are,  so  far  as  known,  eligible  in  every  way ;  they  have  applied  for 
a  county  pension,  but  their  applications  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon 
(March,  1916).  One  other  family  (alien)  that  is  still  receiving  a  pri- 
vate allowance  is  receiving  it  from  a  church  and  has  never  taken  steps 
to  become  eligible  for  a  county  pension. 

All  the  five  mothers  who  are  classed  as  ineligible  for  other  reasons 
have  applied  for  a  regrant  of  pension  and  have  been  refused  by  the 
court  for  the  following  reasons :  Two,  because  in  each  case  the  oldest 
child  was  found  to  be  illegitimate;  one,  because  a  man  roomer  was 
discovered;  one,  because  the  mother  was  found  to  have  money;  and 
the  fifth,  because  there  was  only  one  child  under  14  and  the  court 
thought  that  the  family  should,  therefore,  be  self-supporting. 
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In  the  two  cases  where  there  was  an  illegitimate  child  there  was 
not  any  suspicion  of  the  mother's  present  character ;  the  presence  of 
the  roomer  on  whose  account  the  court  dismissed  one  petition  had 
just  been  confirmed  and  the  united  charities  had  had  no  time  to 
decide  on  their  course  of  action.  Undoubtedly  they  will  not  continue 
paying  a  weekly  allowance  unless  he  leaves,  although  no  suspicion 
attaches  to  the  mother's  morality  in  this  particular  case.  The  dis- 
covery of  one  woman's  bank  account  came  as  something  of  a  shock 
to  the  onited  charities,  as  this  woman  had  been  from  all  points  of 
view  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  of  the  wcMnen  in  their  care. 
When  they  talked  to  her  they  found  that  she  had  saved  it  little  by 
little  from  the  relief  they  had  given  her,  and  possibly  from  the 
county  pension.  She  had  not  intended  to  deceive  the  united  charities 
after  they  had  helped  her  so  much  and  had  no  thought  of  doing 
wrong  when  she  put  away  something  from  each  sum  that  was  given 
her,  just  as  she  had  done  from  hex*  husband's  wages.  She  did  not 
want  to  die  and  to  leave  her  children  penniless,  and  so  was  doing  her 
best  to  provide  for  them  a  secure  future.  She  had  managed  to  ac- 
cumulate $192.75.  It  was  possible  for  the  united  charities  visitor 
to  make  her  understand  why  they  objected  to  what  she  had  done  and 
to  persuade  her  that  she  could  trust  the  society  to  look  out  for  her 
children.  She  therefore  turned  over  her  little  savings,  which  are  now 
being  given  back  to  her  in  small  amounts.  Probably  when  this  is 
gone  she  will  reapply  for  a  county  pension. 

The  mother  of  the  family  in  which  there  is  only  one  child  under 
14  is  able  to  do  some  work,  but  she  has  not  been  able  to  do  steady 
work,  so  that  her  earning  capacity  is  small.  The  eldest  girl  is  14  but 
is  not  strong,  and  the  united  charities  thinks  it  far  better  that  she 
remain  in  school.  The  court  doctor  will  not  certify  that  she  is  unable 
to  work,  so  the  court  does  not  feel  justified  in  pensioning  the  family, 

FAMILIES  RECEIVING  OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE. 

There  remain  two  other  groups  of  families  whose  pensions  were 
withdrawn:  (1)  Thirty-five  families  who  managed  to  get  along  with 
only  occasional  assistance;  and  (2)  82  families  who  apparently  were 
entirely  self-supporting. 

Were  these  families  as  well  oflF  as  they  were  under  the  pension  sys- 
tem? With  regard  to  the  families  who  had  occasional  assistance, 
<^nr  discussion  must  be  confined  to  the  families  who  finally  asked 
^dp  from  the  united  charities.  Other  families  were  assisted  by 
<^urches,  by  the  county  agent,  or  by  some  minor  charitable  agency ; 
'^nt  their  records  were  not  so  easily  available  as  those  of  the  chari- 
ties. In  general  the  36  families  in  this  group  were  families  with 
^nly  a  few  pensioned  children  and  with  correspondingly  small  pen- 
sions; and  in  13  families  there  were  other  sources  of  income  than 
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the  mother's  earnings.    The  readjustment,  therefore,  was  not  so  dif- 
ficult. 

Fourteen  of  these  families  who  asked  or  received  very  little  help 
were  found  on  later  investigation  apparently  to  need  more  assist- 
ance. To  five  of  these  who  had  become  eligible  the  court  had  re- 
granted  their  pensions  before  our  investigator  visited  them.  Five 
families  were  found  by  the  investigator  to  be  in  such  obvious  need 
that  three  of  them  were  reported  to  the  united  charities  and  the  other 
two  were  told  to  reapply  for  pensions  at  once.  The  records  show 
with  regard  to  the  other  four  families  that  the  mother  either  broke 
down  completely  or  was  frequently  ill  and  showed  unmistakable 
signs  of  overwork. 

It  is  very  easy  to  understand  why  the  mother  should  have  over- 
worked, since  in  12  of  the  14  families  she  was  the  sole  contributor  to 
the  family  income,  and  since  in  most  of  these  families  there  were 
several  children  to  be  provided  for.  One  mother  had  six  children  to 
care  for,  one  mother  had  five  children,  four  mothers  had  four  chil- 
dren each,  five  had  families  of  three  children,  while  only  one  mother 
had  a  small  family  of  two  children.  To  support  families  of  this  size 
meant  a  heavy  portion  of  work;  and  as  these  mothers  were  not 
equipped  to  do  any  kind  of  skilled  work,  it  meant  for  every  case 
but  one  spending  long  hours  over  the  washtub  or  scrubbing  on  her 
knees. 

Of  the  families  who  seemed  able  to  support  themselves  with  slight 
assistance,  seven  were  families  in  which  at  least  one  child  was  help- 
ing the  mother  care  for  the  family ;  and  in  three  of  the  families  rela- 
tives also  were  helping  to  some  extent.  In  one  family  a  mother  and 
one  child  cared  for  six  people.  They  had  a  hard  struggle,  and  it  has 
been  possible  for  them  to  succeed  only  because  the  mother  was  an 
excellent  seamstress.  She  had  a  little  help  immediately  after  the 
pension  was  withdrawn  and  is  very  resentful  that  she  ever  became 
a  "case"  on  the  records  of  a  private  charity.  She  said  it  was 
through  no  fault  of  hers,  as  she  would  "  rather  die  than  take  char- 
ity," but  because  the  court  had  sent  in  her  name.  She  did  not  con- 
sider the  court  pension  charity.  There  were  two  families  of  two 
children  each  in  which  the  mother  was  the  sole  wage  earner.  They 
live  quite  comfortably  when  work  is  plentiful  and  no  one  in  the 
family  is  ill;  but  in  time  of  emergency  one  woman  falls  back  on 
the  united  charities,  and  the  other  relies  on  the  help  of  a  brother  who 
lives  with  her.  He  apparently  does  not  fail  her,  though  he  has  had 
to  pawn  his  clothes  to  help  her  out.  In  normal  times,  too,  the  board 
of  this  brother  and  another  roomer  is  a  great  help  in  eking  out  the 
scanty  income.  The  other  mother  also  had  help  from  relatives,  al- 
though of  a  different  kind.  Her  father  takes  care  of  the  children, 
leaving  her  free  to  go  to  work. 
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Tfaeie  are  a  number  of  families  who  could  not  be  located  and  about 
whom  the  records  contained  little  information.  In  a  few  cases  the 
woman  is  known  to  have  remarried,  and  in  a  few  others  in  which  the 
pension  was  small  there  was  a  child  within  a  few  months  of  working 
age.  Apparently  the  family  managed  with  credit  until  this  new 
wage  earner  began  to  contribute  to  the  family  income. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  in  some  of  these  families  the  change 
of  circumstances  that  occurred  would  have  led  to  a  discontinuance 
of  the  pensions,  even  had  there  been  no  change  in  the  law ;  that  in  at 
least  14  famili^  in  which  the  mother  tried  to  manage  with  only  oc- 
casional help  the  burden  seems  to  have  been  too  heavy  for  her.  Of 
the  other  families  we  lack  complete  information  in  many  cases.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  they  did  not  get  on  satisfactorily.  Eight 
families,  however,  about  whom  the  records  gave  considerable  infor- 
mation, seemed  to  have  managed  very  well  with  the  occasional  help 
they  received. 

FAMILIES  ENTIRELY  SELF-SUPPORTING. 

• 

Out  of  the  172  families,  there  were  only  32  who,  so  far  as  we 
know,  managed  without  any  assistance  from  charitable  resources. 
Some  of  these  were  helped  by  relatives,  but  in  most  cases  the  mother 
and  children  maintained  the  family  by  their  own  efforts.  Like  the 
preceding  group  these  families  were  for  the  most  part  those  with  few 
children  and  small  pensions.  Some  of  them  were  families  with 
children  over  14  and  some  with  children  nearly  14,  who  were  able  to 
work  shortly  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  pension.  These  facts 
undoubtedly  go  far  toward  explaining  why  this  particular  group  of 
families  was  able  to  get  along  without  assistance. 

The  manner  in  which  they  lived  and  the  exact  means  by  which 
they  supported  themselves  immediately  following  the  stay  of  their 
pensions  is  not  known.  They  are  families  about  whom  charitable 
agencies  have  no  record,  and  two  years  had  passed  before  they  were 
^^sited  in  the  course  of  this  investigation.  The  information  obtained, 
therefore,  is  more  complete  for  the  recent  than  for  the  more  remote 
past.  Valuable  as  this  information  is,  the  period  of  readjustment  is 
the  one  with  which  we  are  directly  concerned. 

Eleven  mothers  were  the  sole  contributors  to  the  family  income, 
but  six  of  these  had  only  three  people  to  support.  Of  those  who 
had  more,  one  was  granted  a  county  pension  again  within  six  months ; 
another  worked  for  a  time  scrubbing  at  night  and  then  remarried; 
a  third  woman  had  a  brother  in  Norway,  who  sent  for  her  and  her 
three  children  to  come  home. 

A  colored  family  of  five  was  supported  entirely  by  the  mother, 
who  was  exceptionally  skilled  and  competent.    There  was  a  defec- 
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tive  girl  of  15  in  this  family  who,  though  she  could  not  work  herself, 
was  able  to  relieve  her  mother  of  the  household  duties.  The  mother 
was  an  excellent  cook  and  laundress,  in  good  health,  and  a  good 
wage  earner.  The  court  hoped  that  this  family  would  succeed  with- 
out assistance;  and  after  the  change  in  the  law  in  1916,  when  the 
mother  asked  for  a  pension  again,  it  was  refused  on  the  ground  that 
her  income  was  sufficient. 

Some  other  families,  however,  maintained  their  independence  at 
heavy  cost.  For  example,  Mrs.  R,  an  extremely  plucky  Swedish 
woman,  supported  a  family  of  five,  but  they  all"  became  tubercular. 
Mrs.  R  was  a  deserted  woman  who,  before  she  was  granted  a  court 
pension,  had  been  helped  by  the  charities,  had  done  night  scrubbing 
in  the  county  building  and  also  some  washing.  Later,  however, 
after  a  coimty  election,  the  new  administration  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  county  employees,  even  the  scrub  women.  Efforts  were  made 
to  get  Mrs.  R  reinstated,  but  fortunately  for  her,  they  failed,  so 
that  she  applied  for  a  pension  under  the  aid-to-mother's  act  and  was 
granted  $20  a  month.  The  court  soon  found  that  Mrs.  R  was  tuber- 
cular. They  increased  her  pension  to  $40  a  month  to  enable  her  to 
rest;  and  after  three  months  of  this  treatment  she  was  so  much 
improved  that  she  was  once  more  able  to  do  light  work  and  her  pen- 
sion was  cut  to  $28.  When  the  law  changed  in  1913  and  the  court 
was  forced  to  withdraw  her  pension,  she  was  referred  to  one  of  the 
private  societies  with  the  recommendation  that  she  continue  light 
work.  Instead  of  applying  for  aid,  Mrs.  R  began  scrubbing  again  in 
the  county  building,  where  for  the  next  two  years  she  earned  $60  a 
month.  In  March,  1914,  her  husband,  who  had  not  been  heard  of 
since  his  desertion  in  1908,  was  killed  on  the  railway  tracks  at  High- 
land Park,  where  he  had  been  at  work  and  had  accumulated  prof>erty. 
After  the  funeral  bill,  some  claims  against  the  property,  debts,  etc., 
were  paid,  his  wife  received  $500,  which  she,  probably  overthrifty, 
put  in  the  bank  in  trust  for  the  children  while  she  continued  scrub- 
bing. When  the  family  was  visited  by  the  investigator,  they  were 
living  in  a  dark  apartment  in  a  rear  tenement,  crowded  in  between 
two  higher  buildings.  The  children  who  were  at  home  were  frail 
and  delicate,  and  their  mother  said  they  were  tubercular.  In  veri- 
fying this  statement  at  the  municipal  tuberculosis  sanitarium,  the 
records  showed  that  the  mother  herself  was  in  the  second  stage  of 
tuberculosis,  moderately  advanced,  two  of  the  children  were  glandular 
and  in  need  of  treatment ;  and  one  girl  was  in  the  first  stage  in  need 
of  sanitarium  care.  Here  obviously  the  costs  of  "  independence  "  had 
been  too  great. 

Five  mothers  who  supported  themselves  and  two  children  without 
assistance  were  exceptionally  vigorous  and  well,  and  the  children 
too,  with  a  single  exception,  have  apparently  been  equally  well.   Even 
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in  these  families,  however,  independence  has  been  maintained  with  a 
struggle  which  for  women  less  fortunately  endowed  physically  would 
have  been  disastrous.  Two  women  did  washings  away  from  home; 
one  earned  $5  to  $6  a  week,  and  the  other  worked  four  or  five  days  a 
Tveek  at  $2  a  day.  One  woman  worked  in  a  tobacco  factory,  standing 
at  a  labeling  machine  10  hours  a  day  six  days  a  week,  and  earned 
a  dollar  a  day.    Another  earned  the  same  amount  as  a  waitress. 

Thirteen  mothers  shared  the  duty  of  supporting  the  family  with 
children  of  working  age,  and  most  of  them  according  to  their  own 
stories  get  along  without  any  special  distress,  although  the  long,  hard 
pull  had  left  its  mark  on  some  of  the  mothers.  One  Italian  woman 
who  seems  quite  worked  out,  and  who  is  now  supported  by  her  two 
boys,  expressed  great  indignation  because  her  pension  had  been  cut 
off  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  need,  and  she  had  been  forced  to  go 
to  work  again  in  spite  of  serious  heart  trouble. 

In  two  of  these  families  independence  has  been  accompanied  by 
moral  disaster,  although  the  moral  breakdown  was  clearly  not  caused 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  pension  in  either  case.  One  mother  gave 
birth  to  an  illegitimate  child  in  1914,  but  the  father  was  a  boarder  who 
had  been  living  with  her  a  long  time,  unknown  to  the  court,  while  she 
was  still  a  county  pensioner.  Another  woman  drinks,  and  although 
three  children  are  now  of  working  age,  not  one  of  them  is  a  good  wage 
earner,  and  the  eldest  boy,  according  to  his  sister,  is  a  "  plain  bum." 
But  this  family  had  a  very  unsatisfactory  history  before  the  court 
pension  was  granted,  the  children  had  been  sent  out  to  beg  and  the 
mother  was  incompetent. 

In  conclusion,  looking  back  over  the  histories  of  the  majority  of 
these  families,  it  appears  to  be  true  that  the  families,  on  the  whole, 
suffered  a  serious  loss  when  the  pensions  were  withdrawn.  In  general, 
their  incomes  were  not  so  large  or  so  regular,  even  when  they  had 
the  assistance  of  private  charity,  and  many  of  the  mothers  suffered 
from  overwork.  In  a  few  cases  the  families  became  sufficiently  self- 
supporting  and  managed  to  get  on  with  a  struggle,  but  without  any 
disastrous  results.  Can  it  be  said  that  these  families  should  never 
have  been  placed  on  the  pension  roll  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  these  families  were  in  grave 
danger — danger  of  overwork  on  the  mother's  part  and  danger  of 
neglect  of  home  and  children.  A  few  exceptionally  competent  women 
were  able  to  take  grave  risks  and  succeed  in  spite  of  them.  The 
community,  however,  can  not  safely  refuse  aid  to  mothers  on  such 
grounds.  The  few  women  of  exceptional  health  and  skill  who  were 
able  to  be  self-supporting  would  doubtless  have  maintained  better 
homes  with  the  help  of  the  pension  from  the  court  and  have  given 
their  children  a  better  start  in  life. 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  MOTHERS'  PENSIONS,  1911-1918. 

Every  social  experiment  should  be  considered  on  its  merits  as  a 
social  institution,  entirely  apart  from  the  question  of  cost.  The 
community  can  afford  to  pay  to  have  its  children  trained  to  be 
useful  citizens  if  it  can  be  persuaded  that  the  money  will  bring  these 
results.  The  question,  "  How  much  will  it  cost  ? "  is,  neverthele^, 
an  interesting  if  not  a  determining  factor  in  the  problem.  In  Cook 
County  during  the  eight  and  a  half  years  since  the  installation  of  the 
pension  system  in  July,  1911,  $1,477,960  has  been  expended  for  pen- 
sions, exclusive  of  the  cost  of  administration.  This  has  been  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  ^ 


1916 $219,  ooi 

1917 263.  291 

1918 259, 767 

1919 281, 213 


1911    (six  months) $2,784 

1912 86, 2}49 

1913 128, 380 

1914 100,  236 

1915 137, 036 

The  section  of  the  aid-to-mothers  act  providing  for  a  fund  to  be 
raised  by  a  special  tax  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  1915  (People 
V.  C  L.  S.  &  E.  Ky.,  270  111.,  477).  Between  1911  and  1916,  although 
the  county  board  had  made  an  annual  appropriation  for  mothers' 
pensions,  the  court  was  not  limited  by  this  appropriation,  for  the 
board  was  obliged  to  honor  the  pension  orders  until  the  amount 
brought  in  by  the  special  tax  was  exhausted.  This  amounted  to  over 
$300,000  a  year,  and  the  entire  sum  has  never  been  used,  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  being  in  1916,  when  the  pension  expenditures  rose  to 
$219,000.  The  appropriation  for  this  year  had  been  only  $185,000, 
but,  although  the  court  did  not  keep  within  the  appropriation,  the 
special-tax  fund  would  not  have  been  exhausted  had  not  the  supreme 
court  decision  invalidated  the  special  tax.  After  this  time  the  court 
was  limited  in  making  pension  grants  by  the  county  board  appropria- 
tion, but  the  latter  became  more  generous. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1917  the  appropriation  made  was  $260,000. 
While  this  was  almost  $45,000  greater  than  the  expenditure  for  the  year 
preceding,  it  failed  to  allow  for  the  necessary  increase  in  pension 
expenditures.  The  increase  of  1916  over  1915  had  been  nearly 
$82,000. 

"Data  are  for  calendar  years  and  are  computed  from  the  Cook  County  Comptroller's 
Report  for  1916  and  from  figures  supplied  by  his  office.  Data  for  1918  and  1919  are  Xrom 
published  reports  of  the  Cook  County  agent.  They  are  slightly  higher  than  the  comp- 
troller's figures  for  the  same  period,  as  they  include  all  checks  issued  and  there  are  alway* 
some  that  are  not  cashed.     Comptroller's  figures  for  these  years  were  not  ayallable. 
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The  oflScials  of  the  court  realized  that  the  appropriation  of  $260,000 
was  inadequate;  and  for  some  time  they  hoped  that  ^hen  the  need 
for  more  money  became  apparent  to  the  board  some  means  would 
be  found  of  increasing  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose.     For 
some  months,  then,  the  court  continued  to  grant  pensions  without 
regard  to  the  probable  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation.    When  it 
finally  became  apparent  that  the  county  board  could  not  or  would 
not  find  any  money  with  which  to  increase  the  appropriation,  the 
court  had  to  find  some  way  by  which  it  could  keep  down  expenditures. 
It  was  decided  to  continue  the  pensions  for  the  families  under  care, 
but  to  discontinue  the  granting  of  pensions  to  new  families  except 
to  fill  vacaiicies.    As  there  were  already  more  than  enough  applica- 
tions pending  to  fill  such  vacancies,  further  applications  were  refused. 
Between  May,  1917,  and  December,  1917,  the  court  referred  all  ap- 
plicants to  the  imited  charities  or  other  relief  organizations.    There 
were  in  May,  1917, 162  applications  on  file  on  which  the  investigation 
had  not  been  made.    The  court  decided  to  complete  the  investigation 
in  these  cases  and  have  the  committee  consider  them.    No  cases  were 
actually  brought  before  the  judge,  however,  until  there  was  a  pension 
vacancy.    Whenever  a  family  already  on  the  list  was  dropped  these 
new  families  were  taken  on,  not  in  order  of  priority  of  application, 
but  in  order  of  their  need  as  determined  by  the  committee.    Not  all 
vacancies  thus  created  could  be  filled,  however,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  monthly  expenditure  in  order  to  keep  within  the  appro- 
priation.   In  place  of  158  pensions  stayed,  only  100  new  pensions 
were  granted.    Even  with  this  rigid  economy  the  department  found 
itself  with  a  deficit  of  $12,000  at  the  close  of  the  year.    Fortunately  a 
surplus  in  the  outdoor  relief  department  balanced  this  deficit.    The 
year  1918,  however,  brought  similar  difficulties. 

The  appropriation  for  mothers'  pensions  for  1918  was  $260,000, 
the  same  as  for  1917,  and  the  outdoor  relief  appropriation  was  cut 
down  on  the  basis  of  the  surplus  of  the  preceding  year.     In  the  last 
half  of  1917,  798  mothers  were  turned  away  without  being  allowed 
to  file  their  applications,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  appropria- 
tion.   In  December,  1917,  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  all 
these  women  were  notified  that  they  might  now  make  application 
for  pensions.    The  great  majority  of  them  did  so,  and  those  appli- 
cations were  investigated  and  pensions  granted  in  cases  of  urgent 
need.    During  the  first  months  of  the  year  1918  the  rate  of  expendi- 
ture was  beyond  that  allowed   for  in  the  appropriation,  but  the 
judge  hof>ed  that  the  county  board  could  be  persuaded  to  take  money 
from  some  other  appropriation  for  this  purpose.    This  hope  failed, 
however;  and  since  April,  1918,  new  application^  have  not  been 
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accepted,  and  women  in  need  have  again  been  referred  to  the  united 
charities  or  other  relief  organizations.'® 

The  continued  failure  of  the  county  board  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  pension  the  mothers  made  eligible  by  the  legislature  is 
an  interesting  example  of  the  ease  with  which  our  American  legis- 
latures record  their  good  intentions  in  the  form  of  laws  which  are 
left  to  the  local  authorities  to  enforce.  The  legislature  of  Illinois 
has  continued  to  add  to  the  list  of  eligible  beneficiaries  under  the 
mothers'  pension  act  without  taking  steps  to  see  that  pensions  will  be 
provided  for  the  mothers  who  have  been  made  eligible. 

County  boards  throughout  the  State  have  failed  to  make  appropri- 
ations adequate  for  the  pensioning  of  all  mothers  with  legal  claims 
under  the  aid-to-mothers  act.  In  a  few  counties  all  pensions  have 
been  summarily  ordered  discontinued  because  the  pension  fund  was 
exhausted.  Fortunately,  in  Chicago  it  has  never  been  necessary  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds  to  withdraw  any  pensions  already  granted ;  nor 
has  the  Chicago  court  been  willing  to  adopt  the  policy  of  granting  a 
larger  number  of  small  pensions.  The  plan  of  maintaining  adequate 
care  for  the  families  who  were  filready  dependent  on  pension  grants 
was  the  only  wise  course  under  the  circumstances.  The  burden  has 
inevitably  fallen  heavily  on  the  united  charities,  charged  with  the 
unexpected  burden  of  caring  for  most  of  the  deferred  applicants  for 
an  uncertain  period  of  time;  but  the  society  has  always  foimd  a  way 
to  meet  the  increasing  charge. 

The  cost  of  administration  should  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  pen- 
sions. At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  salaries  of  the  4  clerks,  16  officers, 
and  the  supervisor  in  the  department  amounted  to  $2,100  a  month. 
To  this  must  be  added  an  additional  $320  a  month,  the  salaries  of  1 
clerk  and  2  investigators  in  the  county  agent's  office;  and  $125  a 
month  for  a  clerk  in  the  circuit  court  office.  It  seems  unnecessary  to 
add  any  portion  of  the  salary  of  the  chief  probation  officer  and  the 
judge,  since  no  additional  expense  has  been  added  here  by  the  pension 
work.  Without  any  allowance,  however,  for  the  salaries  of  these 
two  officials,  the  expense  for  administrative  service  amoimts"  to 
$2,545  a  month,  or  $30,540  a  year. 

This  situation  continued  until  July,  1919,  when  an  amendment,  free  from  the  constitu- 
tional difficulties  of  the  early  law,  proriding  for  a  tax  of  four-flfteenths  of  a  mill  (Illiooi^ 
Session  Laws,  1919,  p.  781)  brought  relief.  At  this  time  the  list  of  the  women  who  had 
been  turned  away  without  being  allowed  to  file  applications  contained  about  1,000  namef:. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  the  law  would  pass,  these  women  were  notified  to  come 
in  and  file  applications  and  the  department  proceeded  at  once  with  the  work  of  Inrestir 
gation.  As  the  work  was  more  than  the  department  could  handle  with  dispatch  and  as  tbe 
united  charities,  which  had  been  supporting  many  of  the  women,  announced  that  it  coQld 
not  continue  this  support  after  January,  1920,  the  district  superintendents  of  that 
organization  were  commissioned  volunteer  probation  officers,  and  their  investlgatioo  of 
the  families  was  accepted.  In  April,  1920,  the  head  of  the  department  stated  that 
they  wore  now  up  with  their  work  and  had  no  more  old  cases  to  investigate. 

*>  In  January,  1919. 
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It  is  of  interest  that,  along  with  the  increasing  expenditure  on  pen- 
sions, there  has  gone  not  a  decrease  but  an  increase  in  expenditures 
on  county  outdoor  relief  and  county  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of 
dependent  children  in  institutions. 

Total  expenditure  on  outdoor  relief  increased  from  $188,773  in 
1910,  the  year  before  the  passage  of  the  pension  law,  to  $242,030  in 
1919.  The  cost  of  supporting  dependent  children  in  institutions  rose 
from  $61,981  in  1910  to  $292,248  in  1919. 


THE  AID-TO-MOTHERS  LAW  IN  RELATION  TO  DEPEND- 
ENCY AND  DELINQUENCY. 

Interesting  questions  arise  as  to  the  effect  of  the  mothers'  pension 
law  upon  the  commitment  of  children  to  institutions  and  upon  the 
number  of  widows  with  children  remaining  under  the  care  of  public 
or  private  relief  agencies.  Statistics  are  available  only  for  Cook 
County.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  number  of  pensioned 
widows  increased  month  by  month,  except  when  changes  in  law  and 
policy  rendered  ineligible  some  families  who  had  in  consequence  to 
be  removed  from  the  pension  roll.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  numbers  on  the  pension  roll  at  the  end  of  each  six  months'  period, 
beginning  with  July,  1912 : 


Number 

of 
families. 

Number 

of 
children. 

Monthly 
expendi- 
ture for 
pensions. 

Number 

of 
families. 

Number 

of 
children. 

Monthly 
expendi- 
ture for 
pmsions. 

July,  1912 

382 
501 
332 
338 
346 
362 
439 
580 

1,306 
1,663 
1,075 
1,096 
1,121 
1,191 
1,431 
1,845 

$8,145 

12,413 

8,232 

8,185 

8,320 

8,902 

11,731 

15,363 

July,  1916 

681 
780 
802 
768 
733 
646 
709 

2,106 
2,355 
2,449 
2,332 
2,288 
1,978 
2,195 

$18,403 
21,064 
22,409 
22,017 
22,422 
19,675 
22,681 

January,  1913 

July,  1913 

January,  1917 

July,  li  17 

January,  1914 

July, 1914 

January,  1918 

July, 1<  18 

January,  1915 

July,  1915 

January,  1919 

July.  1919 

January,  1916 

The  changes  in  the  pension  law  in  1913  and  1915  are  reflected 
in  this  statement.  In  1913,  when  women  who  were  not  citizens  were 
made  ineligible,  the  number  of  pensioners  dropped  very  suddenly; 
and  in  1915,  when  women  of  this  class  were  once  more  declared  to  be 
eligible,  the  number  of  pensioners  rapidly  increased.  Except  for 
these  changes  the  increase  in  numbers  up  to  1918  probably  represents 
a  normal  increase,  due  to  the  gradually  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
generous  provision  that  is  being  made  for  mothers  who  are  charged 
with  the  support  of  young  children.  The  decrease  in  1918  has  been 
explained  as  due  to  the  failure  of  appropriations.''*  The  increasing 
confidence  of  the  community  in  the  aid-to-mothers  department  un- 
doubtedly tended  to  increase  the  number  of  pensioners.  Women  who 
would  not  have  applied  or  would  not  have  been  advised  by  charitable 
organizations  to  apply  for  outdoor  relief  were  told  of  the  work  of 
the  pension  department  and  encouraged  to  ask  for  this  assistance, 

"See  section  on  Expenditures  for  Mothers'  Pensions,  1911-1918,  pp.  118-114, 
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that  was  adequate  on  the  one  hand  and  was  so  administered  as  to 
encourage  the  self-respect  of  the  beneficiaries  instead  of  humiliating 
or  degrading  them. 

Curiously  enough,  along  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mothers 
and  children  pensioned  there  went,  for  a  time,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  dep^ident  children  committed  to  institutions.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  number  of  court  commitments  to  insti- 
tutions for  dependent  children  with  the  amount  paid  to  these  private 
institutions  from  the  county  treasury  from  1911  through  1919: 


Yew. 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 


Number 

of  de- 

Public 

pendent 

money  paid 
to  institu- 

children 

com- 

tions. 

raltted.a 

894 

173, 119 

1,327 

183,223 

1,109 

267,542 

1,048 

307.558 

916 

302,101 

Year. 


1916. 
1917, 
1918. 
1919. 


Number 

of  de- 
pendent 
children 

com- 
mitted.a 


Public 

money  paid 

to  institu- 

tions. 


$297,652 
290,077 
294,210 
292,248 


a  Figures  compitod  from  Cook  County  Charity  Service  Rep<»t8.  FigureB  include  commitments  to  all 
instttutloDS  for  dependent  diiMren.  Tliey  do  not  include  commitments  to  hospitals,  or  homes  for  defeo* 
tires,  child-placing  societies,  or  homes  for  friendless  which  provide  only  temp<Hury  shelter. 

Although  the  number  of  committed  children  increased  in  1912  and 
remained  for  1913,  1914,  and  1915  larger  than  in  1911,  when  the 
pension  law  was  passed,  the  change  was  more  apparent  than  real. 
It  has  already  been  explained  that,  by  the  industrial  school  law  of 
Illinois,  institutions  for  dependent  children  may,  by  qualifying  as 
industrial  schools,  receive  a  county  subsidy  of  $15  a  month  for  each 
dependent  girl  and  $10  for  each  dependent  boy  committed  by  the 
court.  Before  the  passage  of  the  pension  law,  only  four  institutions 
in  Cook  County  received  such  grants,  two  Catholic  institutions,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls  (St.  Mary's  Training  School  for  Boys  at 
Feehanville  and  the  Chicago  Industrial  School  for  Girls),  and  two 
nonsectarian  schools  (Glenwood  Manual  Training  School  for  Boys 
and  Park  Ridge  Industrial  School  for  Girls).  After  1911,  a  number 
of  schools  which  had  been  in  existence  for  some  years  but  which 
had  never  received  public  money  went  through  the  form  of  qualify- 
ing as  industrial  schools  under  the  State  law  and  immediately  asked 
public  money  for  the  children  they  were  supporting.  This  meant, 
in  effect,  that  some  institutions  brought  into  court  the  children  who 
had  had  institutional  care,  in  some  cases  for  years,  and  asked  to  have 
the  children  formally  recommitted  under  the  industrial  school  acts, 
in  order  that  the  institution  feight  receive  the  $10  or  $15  a  month  per 
child  allowed  to  the  other  four  institutions  that  had  qualified  and 
were  receiving  subsidies  under  those  laws. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  determine  how  many  of  the  children  who,  on  the 
face  of  the  court  record  are  dependent  children  committed  to  insti- 
tutions were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  dependent  children  who  had  been 
receiving  institutional  care  but  for  whom  the  institutions  had  not 
previously  received  public  money.  That  is,  there  may  have  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  committed  by  the  court  without 
there  having  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  institutional  children. 
In  so  far  as  this  explains  the  increase  in  the  institutional  population 
it  is  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  mothers' 
aid  law.  The  discussion  of  mothers'  pensions  in  the  newspapers  and 
the  wide  publicity  given  to  the  fact  that  some  institutions  were  being 
given  large  grants  of  public  money  may  have  led  other  institutions 
that  had  not  hitherto  known  of  this  subsidy  to  make  application  for 
similar  subsidies.  It  may  even  have  led  to  the  organization  of  some 
new  institutions  that  hoped  to  be  able  to  support  themselves  with  the 
assistance  of  the  public  grant. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  mothers'  pension  law  could  reduce  the 
number  of  children  committed  to  institutions  only  if  children  had 
been  committed  to  institutions  before  the  passage  of  the  pension  law 
because  of  the  poverty  of  their  mothers.  It  is  believed  that  this  had 
not  been  happening  in  Chicago  except  in  occasional,  exceptional 
cases  in  which  the  mother  had  not  been  put  in  touch  with  the  good 
relief  agencies  of  the  city.  There  were  large  relief  societies  in 
Chicago  whose  policy  was  the  keeping  of  children  with  their 
mothers  except  when  the  mother  was  not  fit.  Some  diflFerence  of  opin- 
ion might  exist  as  to  what  constituted  a  "  fit "  mother.  A  relief  or- 
ganization might,  of  course,  refuse  to  support  a  home  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unfit  and  on  the  theory  that  the  children  could  be  given 
suitable  care  only  if  they  were  taken  away  from  their  home  when  the 
court,  or  some  other  agency,  or  some  private  individual  interested  in 
the  family  might  disagree  with  the  relief  society  and  feel  that  a  wrong 
was  being  committed  when  the  children  were  sent  to  institutions.  In 
the  view  of  the  relief  society  the  children  were  being  committed  be- 
cause the  home  was  unfit ;  from  the  other  point  of  view  the  children 
were  being  committed  because  of  poverty.  Such  cases  of  disagree- 
ment, however,  were  apparently  not  numerous;  and  since  children 
were  not  committed  because  of  poverty,  except  in  these  rare  instances, 
a  reduction  in  commitments  could  not  be  expected  because  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  pension  system. 

Another  point  as  regards  the  effect  of  the  aid-to-mothers'  law  is 
how  far  delinquency  and  truancy  among  children  may  have  been 
prevented.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  a  subject  on  which  satisfac- 
tory statistics  can  be  furnished.  It  is  true  that  statistics  are  some- 
times published  to  show  that  there  are  very  few  delinquent  children 
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among  the  pensioned  families ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  ] 
how  many  children  would  have  been  delinquent  in  these  families  if  / 
there  had  been  no  pension  system.    A  careful  examination  of  the  rec- / 
ords  of  the  212  families  who  had  been  on  the  pension  roll  in  Chicagor 
for  at  least  two  full  years  showed  only  3  families  of  the  212  in  which 
a  child  had  been  brought  into  court  as  delinquent  and  only  1  family 
in  which  a  child  had  come  in  as  truant.    This  seems  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly good  two-years'  record ;  but  again  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
no  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  number  of  children  who  would  have 
become  delinquent  if  these  families  had  not  been  pensioned. 

Earlier  studies  of  juvenile  delinquency  have  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  neglected  homes  with  wage  earning  mothers  were  an  important 
contributing  cause  of  delinquency  among  children.*'  And  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  policy  of  providing  adequate  pensions 
for  destitute  mothers  with  children,  and  of  keeping  more  mothers 
at  home  where  they  can  look  after  their  children,  has  undoubtedly 
prevented  a  considerable  number  of  homes  from  becoming  unfit, 
and  has  probably  kept  more  mothers  alive  and  in  good  health  than 
the  old  system  did.  In  so  far  as  an  adequate  pension  means  a  better 
standard  of  living,  less  work  for  the  mother  outside  of  her  home, 
and  better  care  for  the  children  in  the  home,  there  will  probably  be 
fewer  commitments  of  children  because  of  delinquency  and  truancy ; 
but  this  would  be  a  long-time  effect  of  the  pension  system  and  one 
that  in  any  event  could  never  be  established  statistically. 

One  of  the  interesting  questions  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the 
aid-to-mothers  law  is  whether  a  new  class  of  families  in  need  were 
discovered  and  provided  for  by  the  machinery  created  by  this  statute, 
or  whether  the  law  merely  set  up  new  machinery  for  doing  work 
that  was  already  being  done,  or  at  any  rate  being  attempted,  by  other 
relief  agencies.  This  can  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  available 
data,  showing  how  many  of  the  pensioned  families  had  been  assisted 
before  the  granting  of  the  pension  by  other  private  or  public  charita- 
ble agencies. 

The  records  of  the  social  registration  bureau  of  Chicago  were  con- 
sulted in  order  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  families  on  the  court 
pension  roll  had  been  registered  prior  to  the  granting  of  the  pension 
by  some  social  agency.  Table  XLV  summarizes  this  information 
for  the  families  added  to  the  pension  roll  in  1917,  who  had  been 
assisted  by  other  agencies  before  the  court  pension  was  granted.  The 
table  also  shows  the  number  of  families  registered  by  agencies  giving 
services  and  not  relief. 


■*  RosseU  Sage  Foundation.     Delinquent  Child  and  the  Home,  Breckinridge  and  Abbott. 
Cbarltles  Publication  Committee  MCMXII»  Ch.  V,  pp.  95-97. 
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Table  XLV. — Number  and  per  cent  of  pensioned  families  who  had  been  repU- 
tered  in  the  social  registration  bureau  prior  to  pension  grant. 


Registered  by- 


Total 

United  charities 

Other  relief-giving  agency 

Other  type  of  agency 

Unknown  to  any  agency . 


Number. 


188 


112 
31 
10 
35 


Pot  cent  di»- 
tributioD. 


lOXO 


sas 

10.5 

5.3 

1S.6 


The  information  in  this  table  relates  only  to  the  social  agencies 
of  Chicago  which  register  their  families  with  the  social  registration 
bureau.  According  to  this  table  all  but  18.6  per  cent  of  these  re- 
cently pensioned  families  had  been  on  the  records  of  some  one  of 
the  social  agencies  of  the  city,  and  76.1  per  cent  had  been  on  the 
records  of  one  of  the  relief -giving  agencies  (59.6  per  cent  registered 
by  the  united  charities  and  16.5  per  cent  by  other  relief  societies). 

Data  on  this  point  were  first  gathered  for  the  pension  survey 
conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  per  cent  of  families  unknown  to  any  agency  seems  to  have 
been  increasing.  This  survey  covered  543  families  on  the  pension 
roll  during  the  period  between  August  1,  1913,  and  April  1,  1915, 
and  532  families  whose  applications  for  pensions  were  rejected  dur- 
ing this  period.  Table  XL VI  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
the  pensioned  families  who  had  been  registered  prior  to  the  grant- 
ing of  the  pension. 

Table  XLVI. — Number  and  per  cent  of  families  pensioned  between  Aug,  1,  191S, 
and  Apr.  i,  1915,  who  ha4  been  registered  in  the  soci<il  registration  bureau. 


Registered  by- 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Total, 


543 


United  charities 

Other  relief-giving  agency , 

other  type  of  agency 

Unknown  to  any  agency . . 


0  303 
M 
35 
31 


100.0 


72.4 

15.5 

6.4 

6.7 


a  Most  of  these  were  known  to  other  agencies  as  well,  such  as  t  he  county  agent,  the  municipal  tuberculosis 
sanitarium,  the  visiting  nurse  association. 

Of  these  543  pensioned  families  it  appears  that  393,  or  72  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number,  were  known  to  the  united  charities.  How  much 
or  how  little  had  been  done  for  them  by  that  agency  we  are  not  told ; 
but  the  united  charities  had  registered  their  names  in  the  social  regis- 
tration bureau.  Most  of  these  "charities"  families  had  also  been 
registered  by  various  other  agencies,  such  as  the  county  agent,  the 
municipal  tuberculosis  sanitarium,  the  visiting  nurse  association, 
etc.    Besides  this  group  of  393  families  who  had  been  on  the  chari- 
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ties  records  there  was  a  group  of  84  families  registered  and  presum- 
ably helped  by  other  relief -giving  agencies ;  35  more  were  known  to 
social  agencies  that  give  services  only ;  while  only  31  families,  that  is, 
6  i>er  cent  of  the  643,  had  not  been  registered  by  any  social  agency 
at  the  time  of  their  application  for  aid  from  the  juvenile  court.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  some  of  these  families  may  have  received  aid 
from  organizations  that  do  not  register  in  the  social  registration  bu- 
reau. Some  of  the  sectarian  relief  organizations,  for  example,  do  not 
register  the  families  whom  they  assist.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
evidence  of  the  survey  indicates  that,  in  general,  it  is  not  a  new  group 
of  dependents  who  are  receiving  aid  under  the  aid-to-mothers  act. 

A  study  was  also  made  ol  the  532  families  who  applied  for  pensions 
but  whose  applications  were  rejected  during  the  period  of  the  survey. 
Table  XL VII  shows  the  per  cent  of  the  dismissed  applicants  who  were 
on  the  social  registration  bureau  in  comparison  with  the  per  cent  of 
successful  pension  applicants  who  had  been  registered. 

Table  XLVII. — Per  cent  of  diamiased  applicants  registered  by  $ooial  agencies 
compared  with  the  per  cent  of  pensioned  applicants  registered. 


Reglstared  bj' 


Total 

United  charities 

Otb«r  relie^giviiig  agency. 

Other  type  of  agencj 

Unknown  to  any  agency . . 


Applicants 
dismissed. 


100.0 


45.9 
18.7 
13.5 
23.9 


Applicants 
pensioned. 


loao 


72.4 

15.5 

A.  4 

5.7 


This  table  shows  that  a  considerably  larger  per  cent  of  the  pen- 
sioned families  than  of  the  dismissed  families  had  had  charitable 
assistance  before  they  were  given  relief  in  the  form  of  pensions.  This 
may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  court  requirement  that  the  family 
shall  be  without  property  and  with  not  more  than  $50  in  money 
before  eligibility  for  a  pension  can  be  established.  That  the  court 
scrupulously  adheres  to  the  tests  laid  down  is  indicated  by  these 
figurea  Families  who  are  not  destitute,  who  have  been  getting  on 
without  charitable  assistance  in  the  past,  are  left  to  continue  in  the 
way  of  independence  until  their  resources  are  exhausted,  when  they 
may  reapply  for  a  court  pension.  The  larger  per  cent  of  rejected 
families  known  to  the  nonrelief  giving  agencies  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  unfit  applicants  are  included  among  those  rejected 
and  that  these  unfit  applicants  have  probably  been  registered  by  cor- 
rective agencies  such  as  the  juvenile  protective  association. 

Questions  invariably  arise  as  to  just  how  much  assistance  had  been 
given  to  the  families  by  the  relief-giving  organization  that  had 
registered  the  families  in  the  social  exchange.    No  information  on 
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this  point  is  available  for  the  large  group  of  families  included  in 
the  court  survey,  but  certain  facts  were  found  for  the  group  of  212 
families  who  had  been  under  care  for  two  years. 

The  reports  for  these  families  made  by  the  agencies  to  the  court 
before  the  granting  of  the  pensions  furnishes  some  evidence  of  the 
care  they  had  been  giving  to  the  families  they  registered.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  of  these  212  families,  or  72  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number,  had  been  registered  by  the  united  charities.  The  reports  of 
the  united  charities  do  not  show  what  had  been  done  for  82  of  these 
families.  For  the  other  71  the  reports  show  that  the  society  had 
given  little  or  no  material  relief  to  18  families;  39  families  had  been 
given  relief  irregularly;  and  only  4  families  had  been  pensioned. 
It  is  probable  that  this  is  not  an  understatement  of  the  number  of 
families  who  were  being  pensioned,  since  a  fact  of  this  kind  would 
almost  certainly  be  included  in  their  report  to  the  court.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  82  families  for  whom  the  amount  of  relief  is  not 
specified  had  been  assisted  only  irregularly. 

Some  attention  should,  perhaps,  be  given  to  a  question  that  may 
arise  from  a  study  of  the  data  in  Tables  XLV  and  XL VI.  The 
theory  on  which  the  law  was  based  was  that  children  who  might 
otherwise  be  separated  from  their  parents  because  of  poverty  should 
be  enabled  to  remain  under  the  care  of  their  natural  guardians.  On 
that  theory,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  enactment  of  the  law  was 
really  called  for  since  private  organizations  had  apparently  already 
made  provision  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  these  homes.  That 
is,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  families  to  whom  pensions  were  given 
should  not  have  been  families  not  otherwise  adequately  cared  for. 

In  this  connection  two  facts  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  first 
is  that  being  registered  by  a  social  agency  and  being  adequately  cared 
for  by  the  agency  are  not  the  same  thing.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  registered  families  were  really 
being  pensioned.  Another  fact  of  importance  is  that  some  of  the 
private  charitable  agencies  turned  over  to  the  court  the  families  they 
were  assisting. 

Thus  the  records  of  the  united  charities  show  that  during  the  first 
year  after  the  enactment  of  the  pension  law  387  families  previously 
under  their  care  were  told  by  officers  of  the  society  to  apply  for 
pensions.  Similarly,  the  Jewish  societies  referred  about  100  of 
their  families  to  the  court;  while  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety referred  to  the  court  approximately  365  families  during  the 
first  year  and  a  half  after  the  enactment  of  the  law.**  In  such 
cases,  it  is  evident  that  no  new  dependent  groups  are  formed,  but 
those  formerly  relying  on  private  now  depend  on  public  aid. 

**  These  figures  were  obtained  from  the  executive  officers  of  the  several  societies. 
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The  original  policy  of  referring  to  the  juvenile  court  all  families 
who  appear  to  be  eligible  for  mothers'  aid  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sistently followed  by  the  private  relief  societies  down  to  the  present 
time.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  they  now  had  on  their 
relief  lists  any  pensionable  families,  both  the  Jewish  aid  society 
and  the  united  charities  prepared  for  our  investigator  a  list  of  fami- 
lies with  children  of  pension  age  who  were  being  given  relief  by 
these  societies  instead  of  pensions  by  the  court.  The  united  chanties 
list  contained  26  names.  Of  these,  12  were  widows  then  ineligible 
i)ecause  they  were  aliens.  Two  other  widows  were  technically  in- 
eligible because  they  owned  a  very  small  interest  in  some  prop- 
erty in  Italy;  the  property  brought  them  no  income  but  ren- 
dered them  ineligible  for  pensions.  In  7  other  cases  the  husband 
and  father  was  alive  but  unable  to  work.  In  these  7  cases,  however, 
the  man  was  not  totally  and  permanently  incapacitated,  and  his 
chUdren  were  therefore  ineligible  for  pensions.  The  remaining  6 
families  were  being  supported  pending  the  court  investigation  and 
were  to  be  transferred  to  the  court  roll  if  found  eligible. 

The  Jewish  aid  society  was  similarly  supporting  seven  families 
with  small  children,  all  of  whom  were  technically  ineligible  for 
pensions,  three  because  they  were  not  citizens  and  four  because  the 
husband  and  father  was  not  totally  incapacitated.  It  is  clear  there- 
fore that  the  large  private  relief  organizations  are  not  now  support- 
ing families  eligible  for  pensions  and  that  they  must  have  found  the 
aid-to-mothers  law  a  substantial  relief  to  their  treasuries.  It  has, 
however,  already  been  pointed  out  that  some  new  charges  would  have 
accrued  to  both  societies  in  so  far  as  the  law  had  created  or  tended 
to  help  in  the  discovery  of  new  applicants  for  assistance,  many  of 
whom  became  a  charge  on  the  private  societies  pending  investigations 
by  the  court  or  chargeable  permanently  because  they  were  found  in- 
eligible by  the  court.  It  seems  fair  to  assume  further  that  these 
were  cases  of  legitimate  need  for  whose  discovery  the  community  and 
the  private  agencies  must  feel  grateful. 

As  regards  public  outdoor  relief  the  county  agent's  attitude  toward 
the  pension  department  is  apparently  somewhat  uncertain.  The 
county  agent,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  passes  on  the  pension  applications,  and  he  makes  an  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  the  applicants'  eligibility.  Although  his 
department  must  inevitably  suggest  to  many  applicants  for  outdoor 
relief  that  they  go  down  to  the  court  and  apply  for  pensions,  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  consistent  policy  of  the  outdoor  relief  de- 
partment. A  study  of  the  records  in  the  county  agent's  office  in  one 
important  district  showed,  for  example,  165  families  with  children 
of  pension  age  (i.  e.,  below  14  years)  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 
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Sixty  were  widows  with  young  children,  and  106  were  classified  as 
married  couples  with  young  children.  The  case  records  were  then 
examined  in  order  to  discover  why  they  had  not  been  sent  to  the  court 
for  pensions,  with  the  following  result:  114  were  technically  ineligi- 
ble for  pensions,  5  were  below  the  court  standard  of  fitness,  and  23 
were  in  need  of  temporary  relief  only,  leaving  21  families  who  ap- 
peared to  be  eligible  for  pensions  and  in  need  of  such  assistance. 
Among  the  families  termed  technically  ineligible  there  were  32 
aliens,  4  property-owners,  28  married  couples  in  which  the  husband 
was  not  totally  incapacitated  but  was  unable  to  support  his  family 
entirely,  35  in  which  the  husband  was  not  permanently  incapacitated, 
and  15  families  with  the  husband  in  jail. 

In  the  group  classified  as  needing  only  temporary  relief  were  '^ 
married  couples  in  which  the  man  was  unemployed,  3  widows  who 
had  just  received  insurance  money,  13  in  which  there  was  only  one 
dependent  child,  and  4  in  which  there  were  children  of  working  age. 

Five  families  were  classified  as  below  the  court  standard  of  fitness 
for  the  following  reasons:  In  2  the  mother  was  physically  or  morally 
unfit  to  care  for  her  children  at  home,  and  in  3  others  some  member 
of  the  family  who  refused  to  leave  the  home  for  sanitarium  care  was 
considered  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  other  members. 

The  21  families  who  appeared  to  be  eligible  and  in  need  of  pensions 
were  studied  further.  Seven  families  have  since  been  pensioned,  9 
were  merely  being  aided  pending  investigation.  Five  families  re- 
mained who  appeared  not  to  have  applied  for  a  pension  although 
the  investigator  was  told  that  in  2  of  the  families  the  mothers  pi*e- 
ferred  to  work  regularly  and  support  their  children  with  occasional 
aid  from  the  county  agent  rather  than  apply  for  a  pension.  But 
the  other  families  apparently  did  not  know  of  the  aid-to-mothers 
law,  and  the  county  agent's  office  had  not  informed  them  of  this 
source  of  regular  and  adequate  aid.  A  similar  study  of  the  records 
in  another  district  office  of  the  outdoor  relief  department  brought  to 
light  11  other  widows  who  were  eligible  for  pensions  and  who  had 
not  applied  for  mothers'  aid.  Here  again  the  investigator  was  told 
that  9  of  these  widows  were  able  to  support  their  families  with  occa- 
sional doles  from  the  outdoor  relief  department,  and  that  there  were 
only  2  widows,  therefore,  in  need  of  regular  aid  who  had  not  been  told 
to  apply  for  pensions.  On  the  whole,  then,  although  there  are  a  few 
families  in  need  of  help  who  might  become  pensioners  if  the  county 
agent's  office  suggested  an  application  at  the  court,  there  are  appar- 
ently not  many  who  do  not  in  course  of  time  discover  for  themselves 
the  possibility  of  this  more  adequate  form  of  relief. 


PART  n.— THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  AID-TO* 
MOTHERS  LAW  OUTSIDE  COOK  COUNTY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Illinois  aid-to-mothers  law  makes  no  provision  for  State  super- 
vision or  control  over  the  administration  of  the  law.  Each  coimty 
in  the  State  is  an  independent  administrative  unit.  The  law  pre- 
scribes, of  course,  that  pensions  shall  be  granted  only  on  certain  con- 
ditions; but  if  a  county  disregards  these  conditions  and  grants  pen- 
sions to  persons  not  legally  entitled  to  them,  there  is  no  State  depart- 
ment with  authority  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced. 

Since  there  are  102  different  counties  in  Illinois,  which  represent 
nearly  102  different  pension  policies,  few  general  statements  cai^  be 
made  about  their  methods  of  administering  the  law. 

The  material  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the 
"  down-State "  counties,  which  is  presented  in  this  section,  has  been 
secured  from  the  following  sources:  (1)  The  data  secured  from  the 
replies  to  an  inquiry  conducted  by  correspondence  with  the  county 
judg^  of  the  State.    Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  charities 
commission,  a  schedule  was  sent  out  by  the  secretary  of  the  commission 
to  each  county  judge  in  the  State,  asking  for  certain  facts  as  to  the 
use  of  the  pension  law  in  his  county.     Schedules  were  returned  from 
77  counties  only,  for  some  of  the  judges  refused  to  send  any  reply 
even  after  follow-up  letters  had  been  sent  to  them.     (2)  Further  data 
were  secured  by  correspondence  with  the  representatives  of  various 
private  charitable  organizations  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  State. 
Twenty-three  schedules  were  returned  by  representatives  of  such 
agencies.     (3)  After  this  preliminary  survey  of  the  field  by  corre- 
spondence, further  data  were  secured  through  a  special  investigator 
who  visited  14  counties,  all  except  1  that  had  pensioned  thirty  or  more 
families  during  the  preceding  year  and  a  number  of  other  counties 
selected  for  special  reasons.    The  counties  selected  to  be  visited  were 
in  different  sections  of  the  State,  some  poor  and  some  rich,  some  min- 
ing, some  manufacturing,  and  some  rural.    Twenty-three  counties 
had  only  five  families  or  fewer  than  this  number  pensioned,  and  no 
investigation  was  inade  in  any  of  these  counties. 
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The  schedules  collected  by  correspondence  with  the  county  judges 
were  sent  out  in  August,  1915,  and  the  data  relate,  therefore,  largely 
to  the  autumn  of  1915.  The  visits  of  the  special  investigator  were 
made  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  December,  1916,  and 
January,  1917.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Illinois  law  provides 
no  State  supervising  agency  with  control  over  the  administration 
of  the  pension  law,  and  no  reports  are  submitted  by  the  102  diflferent 
local  authorities  to  any  central  office.  It  is  very  difficult,  therefore, 
to  ascertain  either  the  extent  to  which  the  law  is  being  used  or  the 
methods  of  administration  that  have  been  adopted.  The  State  char- 
ities commission  has  obtained  such  information  as  it  has  published 
by  correspondence  with  the  judges,  many  of  whom  refused  to  answer 
letters,  and  by  reports  sent  in  by  the  State  inspector  of  county  alms- 
houses and  jails  during  her  investigations  in  1913  and  in  1915.  In- 
formation as  to  the  number  of  counties  that  have  made  use  of  the 
law  is,  however,  probably  complete.  But  although  the  preliminary 
inquiries  of  the  State  inspector  have  been  a  useful  basis  for  further 
inquiries,  she  visited  none  of  the  pensioned  families,  and  her  in- 
quiries as  to  methods  of  administration  were  very  limited. 

In  addition  to  this  material,  use  has  been  made  of  three  reports 
on  the  use  of  the  aid-to-mothers  law  published  by  the  State  charities 
commission  in  the  Institution  Quarterly  in  September,  1913,  De- 
cember, 1914,  and  September,  1916, 


THE  DETERMINATION  OF  PENSION  POLICIES  IN  THE  101 

OUTLYING  COUNTIES. 

The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  who  is  also  the  county  judge  in 
the  101  counties  outside  of  Cook  County,  is  the  person  in  each  county 
who  has  the  right  to  grant  pensions;  and  if  he  does  not  approve  of 
the  law,  he  may  nullify  it  simply  by  refusing  to  grant  any  pensions. 
But  the  judge  who  approves  of  the  law  and  wishes  to  put  it  into 
operation  can  do  so  only  after  the  county  supervisors  have  voted  to 
appropriate  money  for  this  purpose.  That  is,  both  the  judge  and 
the  supervisors  must  agree  as  to  the  desirability  of  providing  pen- 
sions or  none  will  be  granted.  Thus  in  five  coimties  the  supervisors 
have  made  appropriations,  but  the  judge  has  granted  no  pensions. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  counties  have  not  used  the  law  because  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  county  commissioners  to  add  to  the  taxes. 
The  judge  in  one  county,  for  example,  reported  that  the  county  board 
would  not  levy  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  providmg  this  fund  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  by  a  mandamus  suit,  and  the  judge  added  that 
in  his  opinion  such  a  suit  should  be  brought  "  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  convince  the  county  board  that  the  laws  of  Illinois  apply  to 
them  as  to  any  other  body  of  public  servants." 

In  another  county  the  judge  actually  granted  a  few  pensions,  but 
the  supervisors  obtained  legal  advice  to  the  effect  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  was  doubtful  and  refused  to  pay  them.  Further 
evidence  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  county  supervisors  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriation  is  found  in  several  other  letters.  Thus  the 
judge  of  County  X  wrote :  "  Our  board  of  supervisors  have  so  far 
failed  to  levy  the  tax  under  the  mothers'  pension  law  ♦  ♦  *  so 
we  have  been  unable  to  personally  test  the  law."  Appropriations 
were  made  later  on  in  this  county  and  pensions  actually  paid. 
Similarly  the  judge  of  Coimty  Y,  where  an  appropriation  of  $2,000 
had  just  been  made,  wrote:  "I  have  tried  heretofore  to  have  our 
county  board  appropriate  some  money  to  be  used  for  this  fund,  but 
was  never  successful  until  now.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Since  the  law  was  passed 
I  had  a  number  of  applicants,  some  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  worthy, 
but  have  had  to  deny  them  all  as  there  was  no  money  to  be  used  for 
them."  ^ 


*  It  1«  of  Interett  that  a  letter  from  the  probation  officer  In  this  county  contains  the 
following  statement :  '*  The  matter  stands  thus  at  the  present  time,  but  public  sentiment 
ia  getting  better  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  this  .law  may  be  carried  out  in  the  county. 
Just  now  there  are  no  cases  calling  for  a  mother's  pension  that  are  not  being  taken  care 
of,  only  In  rach  cases  as  those  in  which  a  mother  refused  to  take  help  in  the  old  way  for 
fear  it  wUl  he  ttirown  up  to  her  children  at  school  by  their  playmates." 
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In  other  counties,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  law  has  not  been  put 
in  operation  because  the  county  judge  does  not  approve  of  the  law  or 
is  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  law  to  grant  any  pensions.  In  one 
county  the  probation  officer  of  the  court  wrote  briefly :  "  This  county 
does  not  approve  of  mothers'  pensions."  In  five  other  counties  appro- 
priations have  been  made  but  no  pensions  granted ;  in  one  county  the 
clerk  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  blanks;  while  from  another 
county  the  judge  wrote  in  reply  to  our  inquiry :  "  We  have  had  appli- 
cations for  help  where  the  mothers'  pension  act  should  have  been 
invoked,  but  no  one  has  seen  fit  as  yet  to  invoke  it.  *  *  *  The 
county  board  has  in  some  instances  aided  parties  who  could  have 
made  proper  proof,  but  who  were  aided  as  paupers." 

In  one  county  the  judge  reported  that  there  had  been  numerous 
applications  under  the  act,  but  that  he  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
asking  the  local  supervisors  of  the  poor  to  be  present  at  the  hearing. 
In  every  instance,  he  reported,  the  supervisors  were  "  able  to  furnish 
the  aid  required."  "This  plan,"  continued  the  judge,  "seems  to 
me  to  be  in  the  interests  of  economy,  as  necessaries  rather  than  money 
are  furnished  the  applicant;  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  in  every 
instance  thus  far  the  wants  of  the  parties  in  need  have  been  sup- 
plied." This  judge — and  he  is  no  doubt  in  some  instances  typical — 
saw  no  difference  between  the  purpose  of  the  mothers'  pension  law 
and  the  old  outdoor  relief  system. 

This  judge  also  added  that  in  his  opinion  the  principal  objection 
to  the  law  was  that  the  applicants  received  money,  which  they  could 
spend  as  they  pleased ;  whereas,  if  the  aid  were  "  furnished  through 
the  supervisor,  as  local  poor  master,  they  get  no  money  and  only  the 
necessary  supplies."  There  undoubtedly  are  other  judges  in  the 
State  equally  unintelligent  with  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  pension 
law.  In  fact,  a  letter  published  two  years  ago  in  the  Institution 
Quarterly  contains  a  very  similar  statement.  The  judge  of  Z  County 
wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  charities  commission  as  follows: 

Will  say  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  mothers'  pension  law  that 
I  do  not  think  It  is  a  good  one.  For  this  reason,  there  is  a  supervisor  in  each 
township  who  Is  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  he  is  far  better  acquainted  with 
the  mother  who  lives  there  about  365  days  in  the  year  than  the  county  Judge 
can  possibly  be,  and  the  supervisor  can  loolc  after  and  see  that  the  tax  money 
Is  being  spent  for  the  necessities  of  life  instead  of  frivolities  for  which  some 
mothers  would  use  the  money. 

I  think  that  every  supervisor  In  Z  CJoimty  would  see  to  it  that  no  family 
would  suffer  in  his  township  If  he  were  given  any  notice  at  all  concerning  their 
cireumstunces.  If  we  have  a  hearing,  the  mother  wishing  to  be  pensioned 
comes  into  court  with  a  few  of  her  friends;  and  of  course  if  the  court  listens 
to  the  evidence  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  except  to  grant  to  her  a  pension,  which 
she  may  need  a  part  of  the  year  and  a  part  of  the  year  she  does  not  Many 
mothers  claim  a  pension  under  the  mistaken  idea  on  their  part  that  they  do 
not  becopie  c*  unty  paupers  if  th«7  take  under  this  law,  and  seem  to  think  they 
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liavc  as  much  right  to  a  pension  as  any  of  our  war  veterans,  while  they  are 
Just  as  much  county  paupers  as  those  residing  at  our  county  home. 

For  counties  like  our  own,  where  the  population  is  not  so  numerous,  I  think 
the  supervisor  is  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  families  and  can  deal  out 
better  justice  to  the  poor  and  the  taxpayer  than  can  the  county  Judge,  and  that 
we  are  not  in  need  of  the  mothers'  pension  law. 

In  another  county,  where  11  pensions  were  being  granted,  the 
judge  also  believed  that  the  families  would  better  be  left  to  the  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  and  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  charities 
commission : 

In  this  county  we  do  not  have  very  many  who  are  receiving  support  under 
this  law.  but  during  the  time  that  it  has  been  on  the  statute  books  we  have  had 
a  large  number  of  applications,  considering  the  population  of  our  county.-  The 
most  of  them  could  not  comply  with  the  strict  requirements  of  the  law  and  the 
most  of  them  were  ones  who  were  not  entitled  to  support  under  this  law.  In 
most  cases  in  our  county  in  which  provision  is  being  made  in  the  family  under 
this  law,  are  families  who  were  receiving  support  from  the  county  through  the 
supervisor  or  overseer  of  the  poor..  And  in  a  county  like  this  one  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  better  way  to  take  care  of  these  Is  through  the  overseer  of  the 
poor  in  each  township.  The  supervisor  who  is  the  overseer  of  the  poor  has 
better  opportunity  to  know  of  the  conditions  In  these  famiUes  than  has  the 
county  court  or  any  agents  appointed  by  it.  There  is  a  tendency  among  a  great 
many  people  to  think  that  when  the  term  **  pension  *'  is  used  it  is  a  matter  of 
right  and  they  are  entitled  to  ask  and  receive  this  pension,  no  difference  as  to 
their  physical  or  financial  condition. 

There  is  sometimes,  too,  confusion  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
purpose  of  the  law  but  also  with  respect  to  the  actual  requirements  of 
the  law.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  from  the  judge  of  R  County,  in  reply  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  by  the  State  charities  commission  in  August,  1914. 

When  the  law  was  first  enacted  and  was  published  by  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  State,  a  number  of  mothers  made  application  for  aid  under  this 
law,  and  I  directed  the  probation  officer  to  make  the  investigation  as  required 
by  the  law  and  granted  three  or  four  of  these  pensions.  When  the  orders  came 
to  the  county  clerk,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  what  fund  the  money  was 
to  be  paid  from ;  and  on  examination  of  the  law  I  found  that  the  board  of  super- 
visors could  levy  a  tax,  which  should  not  exceed  a  certain  per  cent,  and  that 
that  money  raised  by  that  tax  should  be  placed  in  a  special  fund  and  be  used 
for  the  mothers*  pension.  There  was  no  provision  in  the  statute  that  the  board 
of  supervisors  might  make  an  appropriation  and  place  it  in  this  fund,  so  I 
changed  the  orders  from  aid  under  the  ald-to-mothers  act  to  aid  under  the 
dependent  and  neglected  children's  act,  and  then  I  began  to  observe  and  study 
this  law. 

I  am  not  favorably  Impressed  with  this  law  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  I  do 
not  think  that  there  was  any  necessity  whatever  for  this  law.  The  dependent 
and  neglected  children's  act  covers  the  whole  field,  and  I  believe  in  a  better 
way  than  the  mothers'  pension  law  does.  Of  course,  I  understand  that  you 
people  who  favor  the  mothers'  pension  law  are  making  the  claim  that  the 
mother  would  be  more  independent  and  would  not  feel  that  she  was  receiving 
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funds  from  charity  so  much  if  It  were  under  the  mothers'  pension  law  than 
if  it  were  under  the  dependent  and  neglected  children's  act,  because  under 
the  dependent  and  neglected  children's  act  the  probation  officer  visits  the 
home  once  in  each  month  and  then  recommends  to  the  judge  how  much  should 
be  paid  to  th^n  for  the  succeeding  month,  while  under  the  mothers*  pension 
law  the  money  is  paid  monthly  from  the  coimty  treasury  to  the  mother,  and 
she  spends  the  money  as  she  sees  fit 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  inaccuracies  in  this  letter,  which 
is  interesting  solely  as  indicating  that  some  of  the  judges  are  very 
much  confused  not  only  as  to  the  purpose  but  as  to  the  actual  pro- 
visions of  the  pension  law.  It  is  interesting  that  a  later  judge  in 
County  E  has  adopted  the  same  interpretation  of  the  law.  A  letter 
from  the  probation  officer  of  this  county,  received  on  July  14,  1916, 
contained  the  following  statement : 

In  r^ly  to  your  letter  addressed  to  Judge  •,  of  R  Ooonty,  wiU  say 

that  we  have  not  used  a  dollar  from  the  mothers'  pension  fund.  A  number 
of  monthly  allowances  have  been  granted.  But  the  children  were  declared 
dependent,  and  an  average  of  $5  per  month  for  each  child  was  given  from  the 
pauper  relief  fund.  These  people  needed  help,  but  did  not^  comply  with  the 
law  regulating  the  mothers'  pension  fund. 


NUMBER  OP  COUNTIES  GRANTING  MOTHERS'  PENSIONS. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  county  judges  and  county  supervisors 
to  the  law,  pensions  were  being  granted  in  1916  in  71  out  of  the  101 
down-State  counties.  The  cost  of  these  pensions  was,  in  1916,  ap- 
proximately $349,200 ;  and  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  1,583  families 
with  4,850  children  were  provided  for  out  of  this  fund.  Information 
is  not  available  as  to  why  the  law  is  not  being  used  in  the  other  30 
coimties  that  are  not  granting  pensions.  But,  in  general,  they  seem 
to  be  the  poorer  and  more  backward  counties  of  the  State. 

During  .the  first  year  following  the  enactment  of  the  pension  law 
only  16  counties  outside  of  Cook  County  made  any  use  of  it.  No 
reasons  have  been  found  to  explain  the  prompt  adoption  of  the  law 
by  these  16  counties,  or  its  neglect  by  the  remaining  85  counties  of 
the  State.  The  counties  using  the  law  represent  no  one  geographical 
section  of  the  State,  since  they  range  from  the  extreme  northwestern 
to  the  southeastern  section ;  4  of  them  are  counties  in  which  are  found 
4  of  the  11  large  cities  of  the  State ;  but  an  equal  if  not  greater  num- 
Der  are  counties  that  are  rural  communities  of  farms  and  small  towns. 
Nor  can  the  adoption  of  the  pension  law  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  these  16  are  the  communities  most  progressive  in  their  care  of  the 
poor,  for  the  reports  of  the  State  board  of  charities  show  that  some 
of  these  16  counties  are  extremely  backward  in  their  outdoor  and 
even  in  their  indoor  relief.  The  use  of  the  pension  law  in  1911-1913 
in  these  16  counties  could  only  be  explained  separately  for  each 
county  by  a  study  of  special  local  conditions. 

No  additional  information  as  to  the  number  of  counties  using  the 
pension  law  is  available  until  December,  1914,  when  68  counties  were 
granting  pensions  under  the  act. 

Before  the  1st  of  January,  1916,  10  other  counties  were  using  the 
act;  and  6  more  counties  had  indicated  an  intention  of  using  the 
law  by  making  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  although  no 
pensions  had  actually  been  granted.  This  increase  in  the  number  of 
counties  in  which  pensions  are  being  granted  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing summary : 


Totil. 


Coontles  vainK  pension  law . 

Counties  not  unng , 

Ho  report 


•  Five  of  thMO  counties  had  made  appropriation  for  a ''  pension  funO . 
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It  is  not  possible  to  find  any  general  reasons  that  explain  satis- 
factorily the  failure  of  29  counties  to  make  use  of  the  law.  The 
failure  is  due  in  some  counties  to  some  accidental  situation,  such  as 
the  lack  of  interest  or  opposition  of  a  county  judge  or  of  some 
inembers  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that,  although  these  29  counties  represent  no  one  geographical  sec- 
tion exclusively,  yet  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  in  the 
southern  and  poorer  portion  of  the  State ;  while  with  the  exception 
of  a  group  x)f  6  counties  in  the  center  of  the  State,  they .  are  all 
counties  either  on  the  border  or  extremely  close  to  it.  That  is  to 
say,  they  are  in  general  the  outlying  districts  and  river  counties. 

Another  point  of  interest  about  these  counties  is  that  in  all  29 
there  is  only  one  city  of  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  of  interest,  too, 
that  these  counties  which  are  backward  in  applying  the  aid-to- 
motbers  act  are  in  general  counties  in  which  the  administration  of 
other  outdoor  relief  is  relatively  worse  than  in  the  rest  of  the  State. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  only  7  out  of  these  29  counties 
required  written  orders  for  relief  and  itemized  bills;  while  in  the 
other  72  counties,  36,  or  one-half  the  number,  did  make  these  slight 
requirements.^ 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  counties  granting  pensions 
there  has  been  of  course  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  aid  imder  the  law.  Unfortunately  there  are  no 
figures  available  that  show  exactly  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
beneficiaries.  In  1912  there  were  50  mothers  aided,  and  more  than 
150  children  pensioned  (the  exact  number  could  not  be  obtained). 
For  1913  no  accurate  information  is  available  either  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  families  or  the  number  of  children  receiving  help  under  the 
law.  The  State  charities  commission  estimates  the  number  of  chil- 
dren at  about  1,200.  For  the  year  1915  the  figures  are  more  exact 
By  August  of  that  year  there  were  1,042  families  getting  aid  under 
che  pension  law;  and  during  that  year  at  least  282  additional  fam- 
ilies were  pensioned,  making  a  total  of  1,324  families  with  approxi- 
mately 3,700  children  pensioned  during  the  year  ending  August 
1, 1915. 

The  number  of  families  pensioned  varies,  of  course,  from  county 
to  county.  Table  XL VIII  shows  the  number  of  families  pensioned 
in  the  different  counties  in  a  single  month  in  1915.  The  number 
pensioned  in  a  given  month  is  much  easier  to  determine  than  the 
number  pensioned  during  the  year,  since  the  policy  of  the  counties 

•These  figures  may  not  be  complete.  They  are  compiled  from  the  Institution  Quar- 
terly of  March,  1916:  but  as  no  uniformity  was  observed  In  the  details  reported  for  the 
various  counties,  It  Ik  possible  that  some  counties  required  written  orders  and  Itemlied 
bills  but  did  not  report  this  procedure. 
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varies  as  to  the  number  of  months  that  individual  families  are  kept 
on  the  pension  roll. 

Tabus  XLVIII. — Number  of  counties  gii^mg  aid  to  specified  number  of  families^ 

August  i,  1915,  or  nearest  date  thereto,^ 


Counties  granting 
pensions. 


Number  of  families  pensioned  by  county. 


Total 

1-  4  families 

5>  9  families 

tO-U  families 

15-19  families 

2D-29famllie3 

3(M9famllle8 

50  families  or  more 


a  The  figures  do  not  all  refer  to  one  date,  since  thev  are  compiled  from  two  sources,  our  own  sobedules  firom 
56  ooonties  giving  tbe  flgures  on  August  1, 1915.  and  the  Institution  Quarterly  of  March,  1016,  in  which  the 
date  to  which  tbe  flgures  refer  falls  somewhere  between  April  and  Deoember,  1915. 

This  table  shows  that  most  of  the  counties  pensioned  very  few 
families.  Only  3  counties  pensioned  as  many  as  50  families ;  and  in 
these  3  counties,  three  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  State  are  located. 
Eighteen  counties,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  pensioned  fewer 
than  5  families;  and  19  other  counties,  26.4  per  cent,  from  5  to  9 
families.  That  is,  37  counties,  or  51.4  per  cent,  did  not  have  10 
mothers  pensioned  on  the  date  for  which  the  information  was 
collected. 

A  comparison  between  the  number  of  families  on  the  pension  roll 
August  1  and  the  maximum  number  of  families  pensioned  at  any 
time  during  the  year  was  possible  for  the  58  counties  from  which 
schedules  were  obtained.  In  the  majority  of  these  counties  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  number  on  the  August  pension  roll  and  the 
maximum  number  pensioned  in  any  other  month. 

Only  6  counties  reported  a  maximum  number  for  the  year  greater 
by  more  than  5  families  than  the  number  pensioned  on  August  1.  In 
one  county  the  number  dropped  from  164  to  5,  and  in  another  county 
from  105  to  70  because  the  pensions  were  discontinued  during  the 
summer  months  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.'  Further  study  of  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  these  two  counties  suggests  that  a  more 
judicious  expenditure  of  funds  would  have  rendered  unnecessary 
any  such  drastic  reduction  during  the  summer  months.  In  H  County 
the  difference,  which  is  not  so  great,  is  accounted  for  by  a  change  of 
probation  officers  and  a  consequent  "  cleaning  up."  No  explanation 
of  the  difference  in  the  other  3  counties  has  been  found. 

•See  p.  185. 


EXPENDITURES  OF  DIFFERENT  COUNTIES. 


Further  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  pension  law  is 
used  may  be  obtained  from  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money  spent 
by  the  different  counties  on  mothers'  pensions.  On  the  schedules 
sent  to  the  county  judges  they  were  asked  to  state  the  exact  amount 
spent  during  the  year  ending  August  1,  1915,  or  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.  Only  53  of  the  58  counties  returning  schedules  ans^wered 
this  question,  and  some  of  those  answering  the  question  explained 
that  their  figure  was  an  estimate.  No  information  is  available  as 
to  the  expenditures  of  the  other  counties  in  which  the  law  was  used. 
The  report  of  the  State  charities  commission  does  in  some  instances 
give  the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  for  this  purpose,  but  there 
is  no  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  this  appropriation  was  actually 
expended,  and  the  figures  given  refer  in  some  cases  to  the  year 
1914r-15,  in  others  to  the  year  1915-16,  and  in  still  others  to  the  cur- 
rent year.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  make  any  satisfactory 
estimate  of  the  expenditure  of  these  14  counties. 

The  total  expenditure  for  mothers'  pensions  in  one  year  for  the  53 
counties  for  which  information  is  available  was  $118,148,  which  was 
$12,000  less  than  the  expenditure  in  Cook  County  in  the  same  year. 
The  population  of  Cook  County  in  1910  was  2,405,000;  the  total 
population  of  the  other  53  counties  was  2,110,000.  Thus  the  per 
capita  cost  of  the  pensions  in  Cook  County  was  $0.0541,  and  in  the 
63  other  counties  it  was  $0,056;  that  is,  the  per  capita  cost  of  the 
relief  was  actually  lower  by  $0.0019  in  Cook  County  than  in  the 
other  53  counties  taken  as  one  unit. 

The  expenditure  varied  in  the  different  counties  just  as  the  number 
of  families  varied.  Table  XLIX  shows  the  amounts  expended  by  the 
53  counties  sending  in  definite  replies  to  the  schedule  qu^tion  relat- 
ing to  expenditure. 

Table  XLIX. — Number  of  counties  with  specified  cTpenditure  for  mothers' 

pensions. 


Expenditure  for  pensions  by  county. 


Total... 
Total  reported. 


Counties  providing  pen- 
sloiis. 


Number. 


72 


53 


$100-1499.... 
500-  999.... 
1,000-1,999.... 
2,000-2,999.... 
3,000-3,999.... 
4,000-4,999.... 
5, 000 or  more.. 

Not  reported 


9 
12 
11 
7 
4 
4 
6 

19 


Percent 
diatributiain. 


loao 


17.0 
22.6 

aa 

7.6 

7.6 

11.3 


134 
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This  table  shows  that  no  one  of  these  53  counties  spent  very  large 
sums  on  mothers'  pensions.  The  expenditure  depended  to  some  extent 
upon  the  size  of  the  counties.  The  9  coimties  spending  less  than  $500, 
the  12  counties  spending  from  $500  to  $1,000,  and  the  11  counties 
spending  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  are  all  counties  with  a  population  of 
less  than  60,000  persons.  The  6  counties  reporting  an  expenditure  of 
$5,000  and  over  are  all  counties  with  a  population  of  over  60,000.  In 
these  counties  are  found  the  large  industrial  centers  of  the  State. 
The  largest  sum  expended  by  any  one  of  these  counties  was  $11,900. 
The  per  capita  cost  in  this  county  was  $0,099,  which  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  $0.0560  average  per  capita  cost  for  the  53  coimties, 
and  yet  this  county  was  one  of  those  that  had  almost  no  pension  list 
during  the  simmier  because  the  funds  were  exhausted. 

Table  L,  which  gives  the  expenditure  together  with  the  population 
of  the  counties,  shows,  however,  that  expenditure  did  not  always 
vary  with  population. 

Table  L. — Number  of  counties  of  given  population  spending  specified  amounts 

for  mothers*  pensions  in  1915. 


Population  of  county. 


Total... 

10,000-16,990.. 
90^30,999.. 
a0/)aK30,990.. 
40/00^59,999.. 
iO/IOO-79,999.. 
80,00(M)9,999.. 
UKVOOOormore 


Counties  reporting  specified  expenditure  iior  mothers'  pensions. 


Total. 


53 


13 
10 
13 
7 
4 
5 
2 


$100- 
4D9 


9 


3 
2 
3 
2 


$600- 

OQO 


12 


•fr 


7 
2 
3 


$1,000- 

1,  vvv 


11 


4 
6 
2 


$2;  000- 

2, 9vv 


1 
3 
2 
1 


$3,000- 


3 

*i 


$4,000- 
4,999 


1 
2 

i" 


$5,000<Se 
over. 


6 


1 

4 
1 


USE  OF  PROBATION  OFFICERS  FOR  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  ACT. 

The  failure  to  use  the  law  in  more  ^an  one-fourth  of  the  counties 
in  the  State  and  the  extent  to  which  the  law  is  used  in  the  other 
counties  are  perhaps  less  important  than  the  methods  of  administra> 
tion  in  the  counties  in  which  pensions  are  actually  being  given.  The 
law  definitely  requires  that,  before  a  pension  is  granted,  an  investiga- 
tion be  made  by  a  probation  officer ;  and  there  seems  to  be  an  attempt 
at  an  investigation  as  required  by  law  in  all  the  counties.  Informa- 
tion is  needed,  however,  as  to  the  kind  of  probation  officers  appointed 
by  the  courts,  since  the  character  of  the  investigation  and  of  supervis- 
ing care  given  to  families  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  officers  to 
render  intelligent  service. 

In  very  few  counties  is  there  a  probation  officer  giving  full 
time  to  the  probation  work,  which  includes  not  only  the  pension 
work  but  all  other  forms  of  probation  service.  In  the  other  coun- 
ties there  are  part-time  officers,  or  there  is  some  one  appointed  a 
probation  officer  to  comply  with  the  law ;  but  the  so-called  probation 
officer  is  a  judge  or  sheriff  or  suj^rvisor  of  the  poor  or  some  one 
whose  chief  duties  are  of  another  s6rt.  Table  LI  shows  the  different 
types  of  officers  appointed  for  the  mothers'  pension  work. 

Table  LI. — Number  of  cotintiea  having  specified  kind  of  probation  officers. 


Persons  acting  as  probation  ofUcers. 


Total. 


Probation  officer  on  yearly  salary. 


Full-time  officers 

Part-time  officers 

Time  not  given • . 


Number  of 
counties. 


Other  probation  officers . 


Officers  paid  per  diem 

Officers  paid  per  case 

Volunteer  probation  officer. . . 
Salary  andftlme  not  reported . 

Supervisor  or  overseer  of  the  poor. 

Special  oflflcer  for  each  family 

States  attorney 

Judge 

Sherlfl 

Not  reported 


72 


0  30 


4 

19 

7 

17 


7 
2 
5 
3 

13 
7 
2 
1 
1 
1 


•  In  two  of  theno  counties  invcHtigationa  are  also  made  by  the  supervisor,  and  in  one 
the  judge  eIro  Investlgatee. 
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Some  further  account  of  the  activities  of  the  persons  described  in 
this  table  as  probation  officers  is  probably  needed.  The  table  shows 
that  only  4  counties  had  full-time  probation  officers.  In  19  counties 
the  officers  who  are  classified  as  regular  probation  officers  on  a  yearly 
salary  give  only  part  time  to  the  work  of  the  court,  variously  report- 
ing their  other  duties  as :  Probation  officer  of  the  circuit  court ;  work 
for  private  relief  societies ;  policeman ;  policewoman ;  secretary  to  the 
judge ;  county  coroner;  truant  officer;  investigator  of  the  applications 
for  outdoor  relief;  lawyer;  school-teacher. 

In  discussing  the  Cook  Ck)unty  work,  it  was  pointed  out  that  upon 
the  probation  officers  fell  the  very  difficult  work  of  determining  which 
applicants  met  the  tests  of  eligibility  prescribed  by  law.  This  work 
can  probably  not  be  well  done  by  State's  attorneys,  judges,  or  even 
volunteer  or  occasional  probation  officers.  Nor  are  officers  paid  for 
casual  work  on  a  per  diem  basis  likely  to  render  the  services  needed. 
Of  the  two  officers  paid  per  case,  one  is  paid  $10  for  every  case  in- 
vestigated, and  one  is  paid  $10  for  every  case  that  gets  a  pension. 

The  amount  of  work  carried  by  some  of  the  officers  who  are  paid  a 
regular  yearly  salary  for  part-time  work  makes  it  impossible  that 
the  officer  should  have  adequate  time  either  for  the  investigation  or 
for  proper  supervision  of  pensioned  families.  In  D  County,  for 
example,  the  probation  officer  who  had  83  families  to  supervise  in 
1915  was  also  secretary  of  the  local  charitable  society,  which  handled 
8(Hne  1,600  cases  during  the  year.*  Again,  in  another  county,  the  pro- 
bation officer,  who  has  13  pensioned  families  and  all  other  cases 
brought  before  the  juvenile  court,  is  supervisor  of  the  poor  and  truant 
officer  as  well.  This  officer  reports  that  she  has  so  much  to  do  that  she 
can  not  supervise  families  as  she  should,  ^^  especially  those  in  the 
country,''  and  she  suggests  that  the  court  needs  a  full-time  probation 
officer  and  a  clerical  assistant.  Another  example  of  an  overworked 
officer  is  found  in  T  County.  There,  the  supervisor  of  the  19  pen- 
sioned families  is,  in  addition  to  the  other  probation  work,  supervisor 
of  the  poor  for  the  township,  which  has  a  pK)pulation  of  17,000; 
truant  officer  for  the  county;  and  superintendent  of  the  associated 
charities.  She  has  one  paid  assistant ;  but,  even  so,  there  is  little  time 
available  for  the  pension  work. 

Not  only  are  the  part-time  officers  so  fully  occupied  as  to  be  unable 
to  do  the  pension  work  adequately,  but  the  full-time  officers  who 
do  all  the  other  probation  work  are  most  of  them  left  with  little  time 
for  the  pension  service.  Thus  in  K  County  the  probation  officer 
has  charge  of  36  pensioned  families,  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
juvenile  court  work  of  a  city  of  45,000  inhabitants.    She  complains 

*  Sioco  that  time  she  has  been  relieved  of  the  work  In  the  associated  charities,  but  has 
•dded  the  work  of  truant  officer.  She  stated  that  she  "  tries  to  visit  each  family  overj 
numtb  **  but  has  no  time  for  the  additional  sc^rvices  that  ml^t  be  rendered  her  families. 
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that  she  is  overworked  and  is  esf)ecially  in  need  of  clerical  assist- 
ance. She  has  tried  to  supplement  her  visits  to  the  pensioned  families 
by  visits  from  "  friendly  visitors,"  but  does  not  find  this  system  of 
volunteer  assistants  entirely  satisfactory.  In  H  County  there  are 
three  probation  officers,  but  its  county  seat  is  a  large  city,  and  there, 
too,  it  has  proved  necessary  to  use  volunteer  visitors  for  the  pensioned 
families. 

The  need  for  an  adequate  number  of  regular  salaried  probation 
officers  is  too  apparent  to  need  discussion.  What  is  not  so  apparent, 
however,  is  that  the  regular  salaried  officer  may  also  be  extremely 
unsatisfactory.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  two  circumstances:  (1)  That 
the  salary  is  so  low  that  properly  qualified  persons  will  not  accept 
the  position;  (2)  that  appointments  are  made  by  the  judge,  often 
for  personal  or  political  reasons  instead  of  for  merit. 

One  or  both  of  these  situations  seem  to  be  found  rather  generally 
in  the  counties  of  Illinois.  Some  data  as  to  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
were  collected;  but,  since  it  was  not  always  clear  how  much  time 
was  being  given  to  the  work,  the  information  furnished  did  not 
appear  to  be  valuable. 

On  the  subject  of  the  method  of  appointing  probation  officers  there 
is  much  to  be  said.  The  appointing  power  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
county  judge ;  and  although,  in  Cook  County,  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court  used  the  power  thus  conferred  upon  him  to  select  the  officers  by 
competitive  examination,  and  called  on  persons  of  recognized  ex- 
perience in  child-caring  work  to  conduct  the  examination,  in  all  other 
counties  the  judge  has  used  his  personal  discretion  in  appointing  the 
probation  officer.  Many  of  the  judges  undoubtedly  appointed  the  per- 
son whom  they  believed  to  be  best  qualified  for  the  work.  In  five  coun- 
ties, for  example,  the  person  appointed  was  the  secretary  of  the  local 
charity  organization  society ;  in  two  other  counties  the  officer  had  had 
experience  in  social  work;  in  another  county  she  had  had  long  ex- 
perience as  a  probation  officer  before  the  aid-to-mothers  act  was 
passed.  In  another  county  the  officer  appointed  had  had  training  in 
a  professional  school  of  philanthropy. 

Although  some  judges  selected  persons  apparently  well  qualified 
for  their  work  as  probation  officers,  other  judges  have  not  done  so. 
Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  county  coroner,  a 
policeman,  a  clerk  from  the  assessor's  office,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
school  teacher  are  among  the  persons  appointed  to  act  as  probation 
officer  in  different  counties.' 

«  The  .followinj;  item  taken  from  a  dally  paper  of  one  of  the  dowii-Stnte  cities  indicates 
the  method  of  appointment.  The  item  Is  headed  "  New  Probation  Officer  *' :  '*  Mrs.  X,  • 
widow  with  one  child  abont  6  years  old,  was  appointed  county  probation  officer  for  tb<* 
north  portion  of  N  County  yesterday  by  County  JadRe  Z.  Judge  Z  said  he  believes  a 
mother  will  have  the  spirit  of  maternal  love  which  will  enable  her  to  make  the  best 
probation  officer.  Mrs.  X  succeeds  Miss  A.  who  resigned  and  will  engage  in  rellgioun  work 
with  a  traveling  evangelist/* 
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In  10  counties  there  were  persons  acting  as  probation  officers. 
some  on  full-time  and  some  on  part-time  basis,  who  appeared  to  have 
had  special  training  and  experience  for  probation  work,  or  who  at 
any  rate  appeared  to  be  well  qualified  for  such  work.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  in  6  of  these  10  counties  the  officers  had  so  much 
to  do  in  addition  to  the  pension  w6rk  that  the  latter  could  not  be 
properly  done.  That  is,  there  seem  to  be  only  four  counties  in  which 
conditions  appear  to  be  such  that  intelligent  aid  to  the  families  is 
possible,  and  two  of  these  counties  have  very  small  pension  rolls— one 
county  pensions  one  family  and  the  other  county  pensions  seven. 
The  other  two  counties  have  a  larger  number  of  pensioned  families. 
Only  one  of  these  four  counties  was  Adsited  by  the  special  investigator, 
and  it  was  disappointing  to  find  that  even  in  this  county,  where  condi- 
tions appeared  to  make  good  pension  work  possible,  good  work  was, 
nevertheless,  not  being  done.  In  L  Ck)unty,  which  was  visited,  the 
county  was  found  to  be  divided  into  three  districts,  with  a  different 
probation  officer  for  each  district.  While  the  officer  in  one  district, 
who  is  also  a  visitor  for  the  associated  charities,  does  give  intelligent 
help  to  her  families,  such  as  finding  work  for  the  mother  or  children, 
supervising  school  attendance,  etc.,  the  other  two  officers  make  no 
attempt  at  anything  of  the  kind,  and  their  services  stop  with  a 
perfunctory  monthly  visit  to  the  family. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  APPLICANTS'  ELIGIBIUTY. 

The  kind  of  investigation  that  is  made  depends  largely  on  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  person  making  the  inquiries,  and  sufficient  comment 
has  already  been  made  on  this  point.  Further  information  as  to  pre- 
cisely what  is  done  in  the  way  of  investigation  has  been  obtained  from 
the  schedules  returned  by  county  judges,  the  24  schedules  returned 
by  social  workers,  and  the  visits  of  the  special  investigator.  The 
schedules  that  were  returned  all  reported  that,  before  a  pension  was 
granted,  it  was  the  practice  to  have  the  home  visited  as  required  by 
law.  In  some  counties,  however,  this  represents  the  intention  of  the 
court  rather  than  the  uniform  practice.  Thus  the  report  from  one 
county  is,  "  As  to  the  investigation,  the  officer  calls  at  the  home  in 
almost  all  cases ;  in  a  very  few  he  may  not."  In  another  county,  one 
of  the  two  probation  officers  makes  no  pretense  of  visiting  the  home 
but  interviews  the  women  in  his  office.  In  other  counties  in  which 
it  seemed  to  be  the  usual  practice  to  visit  the  home,  some  families  were 
found  who  were  not  visited  until  after  the  pension  was  granted. 

A  single  visit  to  the  home  seems  to  be  all  that  is  done  in  the  way 
of  investigating  the  applicant's  eligibility.  Most  counties  report  that 
relatives  are  visited ;  but  five  counties  report  definitely  that  they  are 
not "  visited,"  and  two  more  report  that  they  are  visited  "  sometimes  " 
or  "  not  always."  The  visits  to  the  relatives,  if  made,  seem  to  be  wholly 
perfunctory  ones,  since  no  report  has  been  made  from  any  county 
and  no  case  could  be  found  by  the  investigator  of  any  relative  who 
had  been  either  persuaded  or  compelled  to  assist  an  applicant  or  a 
pensioner. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  any  verification  is  made  of 
other  facts  needed  to  establish  eligibility,  such  as  the  marriage, 
death  of  husband,  birth  of  children,  and  possession  of  property,  the 
claim  was  made  in  most  counties  that  this  was  done.  In  counties 
visited  by  the  special  investigator,  however,  it  appeared  that  this 
verification  really  was  not  made.  Officers  when  questioned  were 
vague  and  indefinite  and  qualified  their  answers  with  ''usually,*' 
"  sometimes,"  "  in  some  cases."  No  records  of  any  steps  in  the  in- 
vestigation could  be  found.  The  officers'  reports  usually  read  "  Your 
officer  has  investigated  and  has  found  " ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  prac- 
tice to  consider  an  investigation  complete  when  the  applicant  has 
been  visited  and  interviewed,  and  the  findings  of  the  investigating 
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officer  seem  to  be  based  on  the  unverified  statements  of  the  appli- 
cant. The  testimony  of  the  applicant  on  oath  in  open  court  is  held 
in  many  counties  to  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of  her  eligibility.  On 
the  whole,  the  only  general  statement  that  can  be  made  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  outlying  counties  in  the  matter  of  the  preliminary 
investigation  is  that  usually  the  home  is  visited  and  that  some  officers 
believe  that  they  make  an  attempt  to  verify  the  facts  necessary  to 
prove  eligibility.  The  methods  of  verification  are  not  on  record 
and  apparently  can  not  be  foimd,  and  it  is  clear  that  in  many  places 
the  verification  is  that  offered  by  the  applicant  herself  in  court, 
while,  in  other  counties,  "  community  knowledge"  is  accepted.  From 
no  county  has  any  evidence  been  obtained  of  a  uniform  practice  of 
verifying  by  legal  records,  such  as  has  been  adopted  in  Cook  County. 
Two  results  may  usually  be  expected  if  a  careless  preliminary 
investigation  is  made:  (1)  A  very  small  number  of  applications  will 
be  rejected  or  dismissed,  since  very  few  will  be  found  by  an  inadequate 
investigation  to  be  ineligible;  (2)  ineligible  persons  will  be  found 
on  the  pension  lists.    Each  of  these  points  will  be  discussed. 


DISMISSED  CASES. 

In  Cook  County  in  the  course  of  a  year  a  great  many  more  appli- 
cations are  rejected  after  investigation  than  are  finally  granted,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  had  been  customary  from  the  first  to 
refuse  to  take  applications  from  persons  who  are  clearly  ineligible. 
In  the  other  counties  of  the  State,  about  which  we  have  information 
on  this  point,  this  rule  does  not  appear  to  hold  good. 

Table  LII  shows  the  number  of  mothers  whose  applications  were 
rejected  or  dismissed  in  a  year  in  49  coimties  from  which  reports 
could  be  obtained. 


Table  LII. — Number  of  counties  in  which  a  specified  number  of  applicants  were 

refused  pension  grants. 


Number  of  pension  applications  rejected. 


Number  of 
counties. 


Total. 


72 


None 

1-4  families 

&-9  families 

10-19  families 

20-29familie8 

30-49familie8 

50  families  or  more. 
NotreQcnted 


13 
19 
8 
4 
3 
1 
1 
23 


It  thus  appears  that  13  of  the  pension-granting  coimties  rejected  no 
applicants  in  a  year  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  counties 
rejected  very  few  applications.*    A  list  of  reasons  for  dismissing 

*  The  following  table  showing  the  relation  between  the  number  of  families  refused  aid 
and  the  number  in  receipt  of  aid  in  the  various  counties  may  be  of  interest : 

Number  of  countiet  rtfuting  pensions  to  a  specified  number  offamUieSf  together  toUk  number  of  famittes  penskmed. 


Applications  refused. 

Number  of  pensions  granted. 

Total. 

None. 

1-4 

5-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30-<« 

SO  or 
more. 

Total 

49 

13 

19 

8 

4 

3 

' 

1 

1-4 

12 

1          ."i 

6l           1 
4              1 
8              1 

r 

5-9 

n  1          6 
11  ;         1 

8 ;      1 

3  ' 

1 

1 
1 

■ 

10-19 

1 

20-29 

4  1            2 

1 

30-49 

1  ,            1  '            1 

-''0  or  more 

2 

1 

1 

1 

, 

1 
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cases  was  given  for  the  rejected  applicants  in  Cook  County.  No  such 
reasons  could  be  obtained  for  the  outlying  counties.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  the  counties  keep  no  record  of  the  reasons  for  refusal  to 
grant  pensions.  Officers  when  questioned  could  give  no  more  defi- 
nite reasons  than  that  the  applicants  were  refused  ^^  for  legal  reasons/' 
or  ''  for  not  complying  with  the  law."  There  are  so  many  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  law  that  these  reasons  are  too  indefinite  to  be 
satisfactory. 

The  pensioning  of  every  applicant  who  applies  may  be  due  to  one 
of  several  reasons:  (1)  Lack  of  care  in  receiving  and  registering  ap- 
plicants; (2)  inadequate  investigation  of  applicant's  eligibility; 
(3)  failure  to  devise  other  methods  of  solving  problems  of  family 
distress;  (4)  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  disregard  the 
provisions  of  the  law  and  to  grant  pensions  to  ineligible  applicants 
even  when  this  ineligibility  has  been  ascertained. 


PENSION  GRANTS  TO  INELIGIBLE  FAMILIES. 

One  result  of  an  inadequate  preliminary  investigation  is  the  grant- 
ing of  pensions  to  families  who  are  not  legally  eligible  for  this  form 
of  relief.  In  Illinois  this  condition  is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that 
the  county  judges  not  infrequently  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  law 
and  seem  to  take  the  position  that  they  may  grant  pensions  to  any 
person  whom  they  consider  a  suitable  applicant.  Twelve  judges 
expressly  said  that  they  did  not  observe  the  requirements  that  had 
been  added  to  the  old  vague  law  of  1911  by  amended  laws  of  1913 
and  1915.  The  legislature,  when  it  passed  the  law  of  1913,  did  not 
repeal  the  1911  act  by  name  but  merely  by  the  general  phrase  of 
''all  acts  or  parts  inconsistent  herewith."  That  the  new  law  was 
intended  to  replace  the  old  one  is  not  open  to  doubt ;  it  was  so  inter- 
preted in  Cook  County,  and,  it  will  be  remembered,  something  like 
200  families  who  did  not  comply  with  the  new  requirements  were 
dropped  from  the  rolls.  But  in  some  other  counties  the  judges  say 
that  the  fimds-to-parents  act  of  1911  was  not  repealed  by  the  later 
law;  and  12  counties  were  in  1915  granting  funds  under  that  act. 
The  investigator  in  suggesting  to  different  judges  that  certain  per- 
sons on  his  lists  were  ineligible  under  the  present  law,  received  more 
than  once  such  a  reply  as:  "Well,  perhaps  that  is  so,  but  I  am 
operating  under  the  old  1911  law."  One  judge  said  that  he  used  the 
1911  law  instead  of  the  amended  law  because  he  considered  the 
earlier  law  a  better  one.  Another  judge  told  the  investigator  that 
he  knew  that  a  certain  one  of  his  pensioners  was  not  legally  entitled 
to  a  pension,  but  it  would  have  "  taken  a  heart  of  stone,"  he  said,  "  to 
refuse  what  she  asked." 

In  all  but  three  of  the  counties  outside  Cook  County  visited  by 
the  investigator,  pensions  were  being  granted  to  persons  who  were 
legally  ineligible.  This  may  be  due  to  the  lawless  attitude  of  the 
judges  or  to  their  lack  of  intelligence  more  than  to  the  inability  of 
the  probation  officer  to  discover  and  to  report  the  applicant's  ineligi- 
bility. But  whatever  the  cause,  the  evidence  clearly  shows  that, 
although  the  law  specifically  excluded  deserted  women,  divorced 
women,  and  women  property  owners,  such  persons  were  frequently 
granted  pensions  in  the  outlying  counties. 

The  requirement  of  the  law  most  frequently  ignored  was  that  which 
provided  that  the  mother  who  is  the  "  owner  of  real  property,  other 
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than  household  goods,''  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  pension.^  Four 
counties  reported  that  they  were  in  the  hkbit  of  granting  pensions 
to  property  owners,  and  family  visiting  by  the  investigator  showed 
that  it  was  also  done  in  8  additional  counties.  That  is,  in  10  of  the 
14  counties  visited  by  the  investigator  it  was  found  that  pensions 
were  granted  to  women  property  owners,  although  the  schedules  sent 
in  by  corresjwndence  reported  this  practice  in  only  2  of  these  counties. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  visit  the  other  counties  in  which  pensions  are 
granted,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  of  ignoring  the 
proi)erty  disqualification  would  have  been  found  to  be  even  more 
widespread  than  it  appears  to  be  from  the  evidence.  The  value  of 
the  property  owned  by  these  pensioners  varied  greatly — some  of  the 
mothers  owned  only  a  little  home  representing  a  very  small  invest- 
ment, but  occasionally  the  property  was  more  valuable. 

For  example,  one  such  case  in  B  County  was  that  of  a  woman  with 
two  children  over  3  and  under  14  years  of  age.  She  owns  property 
valued  at  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  with  a  $2,200  mortgage  on  it.  Her 
home  was  very  well  furnished  with  ^ood  rugs,  piano,  etc.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  saloon  keeper  and  a  well  known  local  politician.  After 
his  death  she  ran  for  town  constable  but  was  defeated,  and  a  pension 
of  $30  a  month  was  almost  immediately  secured  for  her  in  spite  of 
local  opposition.  The  investigator  was  told  that  the  pensioner  was 
locally  known  as  a  financier,  and  it  was  charged  that  her  pension 
was  clue  to  political  influence.  In  any  event,  the  ownership  of  prop- 
erty made  her  technically  ineligible  for  this  particular  form  of  public 
aid. 

Another  case  in  the  same  county  is  that  of  a  widow  who  was 
granted  in  October,  1915,  a  pension  of  $10  a  month  for  two  chil- 
dren. She  owned  the  house  in  which  she  was  living,  valued  at 
$800,  and  an  adjoining  3  acres  of  land,  which  she  sold  to  pay  the 
mortgage  on  the  two  pieces  of  property.  Her  ownership  oi  the 
property  was  a  fact  well  known  in  the  small  community.  In  May, 
1916,  one  of  the  pensioned  children  died.  His  pension  was  not 
stayed  and  the  mother  thought  that  the  full  pension  was  continued 
because  the  judge  wished  to  help  her  a  little  more.  In  addition  to 
the  pension,  the  supervisors  gave  her  coal  and  groceries.  This  is  an 
especially  interesting  case,  smce  at  the  time  oi  the  visit  the  woman 
had  onlv  one  child  under  14  and  one  child  over  14  living  with  her. 
She  had  also  three  married  daughters. 

In  the  same  county  a  pension  of  $10  a  month  was  granted  in  Janu- 
ary, 1914,  to  another  widow  for  her  one  child.  She  owned  the  house 
in  which  she  was  living,  valued  at  $700,  but  with  a  mortgage  of  $200. 
A  local  minister  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  pension  law  ex- 
plained to  the  investigator  that  the  court  granted  the  pension  on  the 
groimd  that  she  is  "  such  a  deserving  woman." 

'  lUloois  Bevlsed  StatuteH,  1017,  ch.  23,  sec.  308.    This  provision  has  since  been  altered  ; 
■•e  wupra,  p.  15. 
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Still  another  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  G,  in  C  county,  a  Lithuaniao 
woman,  who  was  receiving  a  pension  of  $5  a  month  for  four  childnm 
and  was  buying  the  property  where  she  was  living  from  a  building 
and  loan  association.  The  property  was  valued  at  $1,200,  and  she 
had  paid  more  than  half  its  value  in  monthly  installments  of  $6. 

Agam,  in  F  County  in  October,  1911,  a  pension  of  $6  a  month  was 
granted  to  the  B  family,  consisting  of  the  mother,  one  boy  of  15, 
who  was  in  a  city  outside  the  State,  and  four  children  under  14. 
They  owned  a  small,  three-room  "  box  "  house,  built  of  bare  boards 
and  unplastered,  valued  at  about  $250.  The  present  judge,  who  has 
come  on  the  bench  since  the  law  of  1913  was  passed,  intended  to  dis- 
continue the  pension  for  this  family  because  they  owned  property; 
but  he  said  that  so  much  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by  lellow- 
townsmen  of  Mrs.  B  that  he  was  unable  to  do  thia  That  the  law  was 
being  violated  did  not  seem  a  sufficient  reason  for  action. 

Another  propertied  family  was  found  in  L  County.  A  widow 
received  a  pension  of  $20  a  month  for  six  children.  She  owned 
property  worth  $1,500,  which  she  was  buying  from  a  building  and 
loan  association  and  in  which  her  equity  was  worth  about  $700. 
She  was  paying  $6.50  a  month  to  cover  payments  on  the  property, 
taxes,  and  interest. 

Whether  or  not  the  law  should  have  prohibited  the  granting  of 
pensions  to  women  who  owned  or  were  buying  property  is  not  the 
question  here.  Doubtless  the  "homestead"  disqualification  worked 
what  seemed  at  any  rate  to  be  greater  hardships  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts than  in  Chicago,  and  it  is  of  interest  that  several  down- State 
judges,  in  replying  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  State  charities 
commission  asking  their  opinion  as  to  the  working  of  the  law,  sug- 
gested in  their  reply  that  ownership  of  a  home  should  not  render  a 
woman  ineligible  for  a  pension.* 

The  law  has  already  been  amended  in  this  respect  and,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  now  provides  that  when  the  mother  is  entitled  to  home- 
stead rights  under  the  exemption  laws  of  the  State  or  holds  dower 
interest,  and  the  value  of  either  interest  is  not  greater  than  $1,000, 
she  shall  not  be  thereby  (disqualified  for  relief  under  the  mothers' 
aid  provision.  The  judges  who  thought  that  the  law  should  be 
altered  in  this  respect  administered  the  law  as  they  thought  it  should 
be  rather  than  as  it  was. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  law  definitely  prohibited  the 
granting  of  such  pensions,  and  every  judge  who,  prior  to  July  1, 1917, 
granted  a  pension  to  a  property  owner,  violated  the  law. 

The  down-State  courts  appear  to  be  lax  also  about  the  enforcement 
of  the  provision  relating  to  personal  property.  The  Chicago  court 
has  ruled  that  a  woman  who  has  more  than  $50  in  hand  or  in  the 


•  Institution  Quarterly,  December,  1914,  pp.  18-15. 
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bank  shall  be  considered  ineligible  under  this  provision.  The  down- 
State  courts  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  definite  ruling  as  to  the 
amount  of  property  that  disqualifies,  but  cases  were  found  of  women 
who  were  granted  pensions  when  they  still  had  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  X  family  in  N  County.  This 
family  consisted  of  the  mother  and  five  children  between  the  ages  of 
1  and  4.  The  father,  who  had  been  a  miner  earning  $60  a  month, 
died  of  appendicitis  in  May,  1915.  He  left  $1,000  insurance.  In 
October,  1915,  the  mother  was  granted  a  pension  of  $10  a  month  at 
a  time  when  she  still  had  $700  of  the  insurance  money  left.  The 
county  agent,  who  acts  as  probation  officer,  knew  of  this  and  the 
court  also  knew  of  it.  The  county  agent  is  said  to  have  told  Mrs.  X 
to  use  this  money  to  supplement  her  small  pension  and  to  have 
promised  her  that  when  this  was  used  the  pension  would  be  increased. 
Other  women  who  were  pensioned,  although  they  were  not  eligible, 
were  women  whose  relatives  were  able  to  assist  in  their  support. 
The  law  clearly  says  that  a  mother  shall  be  eligible  for  a  pension 
only  "if  her  child  or  children  has  or  have  relatives  of  sufficient 
ability,  and  who  shall  be  obligated  by  the  finding  and  judgment  of 
a  court  of  comi)etent  jurisdiction,  to  support  them."  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  as  a  weakness  of  the  down-State  methods  of  inves- 
tigation that  little  if  anything  is  done  to  determine  the  liability  of 
relatives  for  the  support  of  the  mother  or  her  children,  as  is  done,  for 
example,  in  the  Chicago  court.  Nor  does  any  attempt  seem  to  be 
made  by  the  county  judges  to  enforce  such  liability  if  it  is  known  to 
exist  Thus  pensioned  families  were  found  down  State  with  rela- 
tives who  were  liable  for  their  support  but  who  had  never  been  forced 
to  comply  with  the  support  provisions  of  the  law.® 

For  example,  a  woman  in  C  County,  Mrs.  Y,  who  had  been  divorced 
by  one  husbana  and  deserted  by  another,  haa  lived  in  another  State 
for  five  years,  where  her  last  child  had  been  bom.  Her  husband 
became  ill,  and  was  sent  to  a  sanitarium,  and  in  1915  she  was  sent 
back  to  her  former  home  in  Illinois  by  the  public  authorities,  but 
probably  at  her  own  request.  She  then  sold  her  piano,  and  with  the 
proceeds  brought  her  husband  to  Illinois;  but  he  soon  deserted,  and 
she  was  given  a  pension  of  $6  a  month,  $3  for  each  of  her  two  children. 
She  lived  in  a  house  adjoining  her  mother's,  and  the  mother  with  the 
two  unmarried  sons  owns  the  home.  These  unmarried  brothers  were 
both  working,  and  they  and  the  mother  were  abundantly  able  to 
support  the  pensioner,  who  was  technically  ineligible  not  only  because 
she  was  a  deserted  and  divorced  woman  but  also  because  she  had  not 
been  in  the  county  for  three  years  previous. 

A  somewhat  similar  ease  is  that  of  Mrs.  Z  in  B  County,  who  had 
a  pension  of  $15  a  month,  one  child  under  14,  one  child  over  14,  two 
married  daughters,  and  one  married  son.    Mrs.  Z  lived  with  one 

*8e«  Illinois  Revised  Statntee,  ch.  23,  sec.  808. 
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daughter  in  a  very  comfortably  furnished  house,  but  the  other  mar- 
ried daug^hter  and  son  had  given  her  no  help,  and  had  never  been 
asked  to  ao  so. 

A  similar  case  in  M  County  is  that  of  Mrs.  Aj  a  woman  with  one 
dependent  child.  This  pensioner  was  living  with  her  mother  and 
her  stepfather,  who  owned  a  good  house  in  a  good  neighborhood. 
The  house  was  well  furnished,  and  they  had  a  piano  and  a  telephone. 
There  was  a  cottage  at  the  rear  of  the  lot  that  was  rented.  The  mother 
and  the  stepfather  ran  a  kind  of  catering  business,  and  the  widowed 
daughter  sewed  and  earned  about  $15  or  $20  a  month.  The  woman 
was  technically  ineligible  for  a  pension,  because  she  had  not  lived  in 
the  county  three  years,  and  it  seemed  to  be  clear  that  in  any  event  the 
pension  of  $6  was  not  needed  in  the  household.  The  paternal  grand- 
father and  uncles  were  also  able  to  contribute,  should  help  have  been 
necessary.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  against  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Chicago  court  to  grant  a  pension  to  any  able-bodied  wonian 
with  only  one  dependent  child,  so  that  in  the  case  given  above  the 
woman  would  not  have  received  a  pension  in  Chicago  even  if  she  had 
had  no  relatives  able  to  assist  and  had  met  the  residence  qualifica- 
tions. 

Another  group  of  ineligible  pensioners  not  infrequently  found 
down  State  were  the  deserted  wives  who  were  eligible  under  the  1911 
law  but  have  been  ineligible  since  1913.  Reports  from  two  counties 
showed  that  pensions  were  granted  to  deserted  wives,  and  deserted 
wives  were  also  found  receiving  pensions  in  eight  of  the  counties 
visited. 

Another  case  of  the  pensioning  of  a  group  of  women  in  violation 
of  the  law  was  found  m  M  County.  Here  the  iudge  had  granted 
pensions  to  women  whose  husbands  were  in  the  N  ational  Guard  and 
had  been  sent  down  to  the  Mexican  border  with  their  regiments.  The 
investigator  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  soldiers'  dependents 
were  not  eligible  for  pensions  xmder  the  aid-to-mothers  act,  but  the 
judge  said  that  he  acted  in  these  cases  under  the  clause  in  the  law 
which  provided  for  the  pensioning  of  women  whose  husbands  were 
permanently  incapacitated  for  work  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical 
infirmities.  Only  two  such  pensions  were  granted,  and  they  were 
discontinued  after  a  G.  A.  B.  fund  had  been  raised  to  care  for  soldiers' 
wives. 

Another  illegal  practice  that  seems  to  be  countenanced  by  some 
of  the  down-State  judges  is  the  pensioning  of  children  who  do  not  live 
with  their  mother.  The  law  clearly  says  that  "  the  child  or  children 
for  whose  benefit  the  relief  is  granted  must  be  living  with  the  mother 
of  such  child  or  children."  In  two  counties  pensions  were  granted 
to  grandparents,  and  in  another  county  to  other  guardians,  but  in 
these  three  counties  the  iudges  claimed  that  they  were  operating 
under  the  "old  1911  law.'  In  other  counties  pensions  were  granted 
nominally  to  the  mother  who  then  used  the  money  to  board  out  the 
child  or  children,  a  practice  clearly  illegal.  For  example,  Mrs.  B, 
of  C  County,  with  a  pension  of  $6  for  one  child  only,  worked  out  as 
housekeeper  for  a  widower  and  boarded  her  child  with  a  friend. 
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Mrs.  D,  of  G  County,  received  a  pension  for  three  children,  two 
of  whom  she  placed  in  a  church  institution,  apparently  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  juage.  The  boys  ran  away  from  tnis  institution  and  have 
now  been  sent  to  an  institution  for  delinquents;  but  no  change  has 
been  made  in  the  pension. 

Mrs.  E,  of  P  County,  with  one  child,  6  years  old,  was  granted  a 
pension  of  $5  a  month.  Mrs.  E  is  a  strong,  vigorous  woman  who 
works  as  a  domestic,  leaving  the  child  with  her  own  parents  in  another 
village. 

The  list  of  ineligible  pensioners  is  greatly  increased  by  the  lack  of 
supervision  after  the  family  is  pensioned.  One  result  of  this  lack 
of  sup)ervision  is  that  families  who  were  eligible  at  the  time  of  the 
granting  of  the  pension  may  become  ineligible  through  the  remar- 
riage of  the  mother,  or  her  removal  from  the  county,  or  because  a 
child  has  reached  the  age  of  14  and  has  gone  to  work,  or  because 
of  some  other  change  in  the  family  situation.  Unless  the  super- 
vision of  the  families  is  thorough  enough  to  insure  that  the  pension 
will  be  stopped  with  the  change  in  circumstances,  families  who  have 
become  inehgible  for  pensions  will  be  found  on  the  pension  rolls. 


SUPERVISION. 

The  importance  of  proper  supervisory  care  for  pensioned  families 
has  already  been  discussed.  ^®  Supervision  is  of  course  necessary,  not 
only  that  pensions  may  be  stopped  when  they  are  no  longer  needed, 
but  also  in  order  that  the  court  may  be  assured  that  the  public  funds 
are  being  wisely  expended  and  that  the  mothers  may  be  assisted  in 
maintaining  a  good  home  for  the  pensioned  children.  Proper  super- 
visory care,  however,  can  be  provided  only  by  competent,  responsible— 
and  this  probably  means  salaried — probation  officers.  If  the  probation 
officer  for  the  pension  work  is  not  really  a  probation  officer  at  all 
but  a  supervisor  of  the  poor,  deputy  sheriff,  county  judge,  Staters 
attorney,  or  even  a  volunteer  visitor,  adequate  supervision  can  hardly 
be  expected.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  25  counties  the 
probation  work  is  carried  on  by  persons  who  are  probation  officers 
in  name  only. 

In  reply  to  the  schedule  questions  relating  to  supervision,  27  of 
the  64  counties  sending  in  replies  reported  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  provide  any  supervision  of  pensioned  families. 

Of  the  eight  counties  from  which  no  schedules  were  returned  only 
two  have  regular  probation  officers,  and  one  of  these  counties  pays 
a  salary  of  $10  a  month,  the  other,  $40.  In  three  counties  the  super- 
visors act  as  probation  officers ;  in  one  the  officer  is  paid  $3  per  diem ; 
in  one  a  special  officer  is  appointed  for  each  case ;  while  the  other  is 
the  county  which  pays  the  officer  for  each  case  pensioned.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  all  these  counties  should  be  added  to  the 
list  of  those  not  providing  supervision.  Nine  other  counties  report 
that  supervision  is  provided,  but  the  families  are  not  visited  in  their 
homes.  Thus,  in  at  least  36,  and  probably  43,  of  the  72  counties 
granting  pensions  there  is  no  visitation  of  the  pensioned  families. 

Twenty-nine  counties,  on  the  other  hand,  report  that  their  families 
are  visited  by  the  probation  officer,  but  5  add  qualifying  statements, 
such  as  "  at  times,"  "  when  necessary,"  "  frequently,"  etc  Thus,  G 
County  reports  that  visits  are  made  "  when  desirable  " ;  but  out  of 
10  families  in  this  county  visited  by  our  special  investigator  not  1 
reported  even  a  single  visit  of  the  officer  since  the  grant  of  the  pen- 
sion. In  this  county  a  substitute  for  visits  had  b^n  devised.  The 
judge  called  the  pensioned  mothers  into  court  "  about  every  six 

^  See  tupra,  pp.  27  et  icg. 
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months  "  and  reexamined  them  as  to  their  need  of  a  pension.  Six 
other  counties  report  that  the  probation  officer  visits  the  families,  but 
the  frequency  of  the  visits  is  not  reported.  In  two  of  these  counties 
the  officer  is  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis,  in  two  the  officer  is  not  paid  for 
his  services,  but  in  the  other  two  there  is  a  regular  officer  on  a 
salary — ^in  one  case  of  $360  a  year,  in  the  other  $600.  It  is  possible 
that  these  last  two  officers  may  visit  at  regular  intervals,  but  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  this  is  done  in  the  other  four  counties. 

Five  counties  reported  that  the  families  were  visited  three  or  four 
times  a  year.    Thirteen  reported  that  families  were  visited  once  a 
month.    Five  of  these  18  counties,  however,  were  visited  by  our  spe- 
cial investigator,  and  in  only  1  were  visits  actually  made  regularly 
every  month.    In  A  County  there  were  three  probation  officers,  all 
volunteers;  and  while  two  of  them  appeared  to  visit  some  of  their 
families  very  frequently,  the  other  was  unable  to  get  round  more 
than  three  or  four  times  in  a  year.    In  D  County  the  officer  visited 
only  every  second  or  third  month  but  saw  her  families  every  month 
when  the  pension  was  drawn.    In  H  County  the  probation  officer 
herself  is  unable  to  visit  oftener  than  two  or  three  times  a  year,  but 
the  family  is  visited  by  "friendly  visitors"  who  are  supposed  to 
go  once  a  month.    In  I  County  the  probation  officer,  a  young  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  the  judge,  had  not  yet  made  the  rounds  of  her  pen- 
sioned families,  because,  as  she  explained,  "  it  was  extremely  hot  last 
summer."   Two  of  the  counties  which  reported  that  visits  were  made 
only  two  or  three  times  a  year  have  these  visits  supplemented  by  re- 
ports from  the  mother  to  the  probation  officer  every  months  and  a 
third  county  has  the   family  visited  by  volunteers,   supposedly 
monthly. 

Such  data  as  are  available,  then,  show  that  there  were  nine  coun- 
ties in  which  the  probation  officer  visited  monthly ;  three  in  which  the 
probation  officer  saw  the  mother  every  month  but  visited  only  every 
second,  third,  or  fourth  month;  four  in  which  she  visited  three  or 
four  times  yearly,  but  in  two  of  these  the  family  was  nominally  vis- 
ited every  month  by  a  volunteer ;  the  practices  of  the  three  officers  in 
one  county  varied;  and  one  county  which  reported  monthly  visits 
was  found  to  be  one  of  those  in  which  the  officer  visited  ^^  when  de- 
sirable.'' 

The  various  forms  of  service  that  may  be  rendered  by  intelligent 
supervising  officers  have  already  been  discussed  in  the  section  of  this 
report  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  Chicago  court.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  such  work  can  not  be  done  by  the  probation  service  pro- 
vided for  in  the  down-State  counties. 

The  facts  about  the  supervision  of  pensioned  families  in  the  63 
counties  for  which  information  was  seciired  are  summarized  in  Table 

Lm. 
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Table  LIU. — Number  of  counties  providing  different  degrees  of  **  supervisoff] 

care" 


Methods  of  supervisian  reported. 


Total. 


NosupervlsioQ 

Supervisioa  without  visits. 

Visits  "when  neoessary'' 

Probation  oflioer  visits  monthly 

Probation  ofBcer  visits  three  or  four  times  yearly. 

Frequency  of  visits  varies  with  officers 

Frequency  of  visits  is  not  reported 
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a  In  three  of  these  counties  thi*  meters  reported  to  the  officer  every  month,  and  in  two  others  the  fami&s 
were  vlsltod  by  volunteers  every  month. 

Abundant  evidence  of  the  lack  of  supervision  was  collected  by 
our  special  investigator  in  the  14  counties  in  which  she  visited  some 
of  the  pensioned  families.  This  investigator  found,  for  example, 
that  women  were  having  pension  checks  forwarded  to  them  through 
the  mail,  although  no  one  at  the  court  knew  exactly  where  they  were 
living. 

Thus  Mrs.  I,  with  four  children  and  a  pensicm  of  $10  a  montfa, 
received  her  pension  at  the  Z  postoffice;  but  our  investigator  found 
that  her  present  address  was  unknown  to  any  one,  that  she  was 
pregnant  with  an  illegitimate  child,  and  that  she  was  supposed  to 
have  moved  to  another  city. 

A  similar  case  in  another  county  was  that  of  Mrs.  N.  Her  name 
was  given  to  the  investigator  as  receiving  a  pension  of  $5  a  month. 
The  investigator  was  unable  to  find  the  woman  at  the  address  which 
was  on  the  county  treasurer's  list.  Neighbors  either  did  not  know 
or  would  not  tell  anything  of  her  whereabouts.  The  landlady  was 
consulted  and  explained  that  she  had  moved  about  two  years  ago; 
that  she  had  said  she  was  going  to  a  city  in  another  State  to  live 
with  her  two  older  daughters.  She  was  getting  her  checks  for- 
warded by  mail.  Neither  the  adult  probation  officer  nor  the  over- 
seer of  the  poor  knew  anything  of  this  family. 

Again,  the  investigator  found  it  difficult  to  locate  a  woman  in 
C  County.  The  neighbors  said  that  they  had  not  seen  her  for 
months.  They  explained  that  "she  moved  round  a  good  deal." 
The  woman,  who  was  finally  found,  had  just  returned  from  a  six 
months'  stay  in  a  neighboring  State;  she  had  returned  reluctantly, 
but  she  said  that  she  was  afraid  if  she  stayed  away  much  longer 
her  pension  would  be  revoked.  While  out  of  the  State  she  had 
worked  in  a  hotel  and  had  boarded  one  child  in  an  institution  for 
dependent  children  and  two  boys  in  a  newsboys'  home.  These  boys, 
aged  10  and  12  years,  sold  papers  and  were  allowed  to  keep  what 
they  made  after  their  board  was  paid.  The  older  of  the  boys  went 
across  the  river  to  his  home  in  Illinois  each  month  and  got  the 
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mother's  pension  check,  cashed  it,  and  brought  the  money  back  to 
her.  The  10-year-old  boy  said  that  he  had  attended  school  a  few 
weeks  while  he  was  away.  This  woman  had  been  a  widow  three 
times.  The  pulsion  was  granted  before  any  of  the  children  were 
old  enough  to  work.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  the  family  income 
was  $55  a  month,  and  the  total  income  with  pension  $65.  The 
officer  in  this  county  is  supposed  to  visit  every  pensioned  family 
onoe  a  year. 

A  serious  result  of  the  lack  of  supervision  was  the  finding  of  a 
large  number  of  families  who  had  been  put  on  the  pension  roll  and 
then  had  not  been  removed,  although  family  circumstances  had 
changed  and  the  pensions  were  no  longer  needed. 

Thus,  Mrs.  M  of  O  County,  who  was  receiving  a  pension  of  $15,  was 
found  by  our  investigator  to  have  been  remarried.    This  was  re- 
ported back  to  the  court,  and  she  was  then  taken  off  the  pension  roll. 
In  the  same  county  Mrs.  N,  with  one  child,  had  been  receiving  a 
pension  of  $10  a  month  for  more  than  two  years;    The  investigator 
called  at  the  address  given  in  the  county  treasurer's  book,  found  that 
Mrs.  N  had  been  a  servant  in  this  house;  that  she  had  never  had  the 
child  with  her  there ;  and  that  she  had  used  her  pension  to  board  out 
the  baby.    No  one  knew  where  Mrs.  N  had  gone,  but. people  thought 
that  she  was  married  and  that  the  baby  was  still  boarded  somewhere. 
When  this  was  reported  back  to  the  court  by  the  investigator,  a  clerk 
in  the  office  then  said  that  he  had  seen  a  notice  of  the  pensioner's' 
marriage  in  the  local  newspaper  and  had  expected  to  tell  the  judge 
to  discontinue  the  pension  but  had  forgotton  to  do  so.    He  added 
that  no  more  checks  would  be  mailed  to  her. 

'Most  frequently  the  change  in  circumstances  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
children  who  were  pensioned  when  they  were  under  14  years  of  age 
have  grown  old  enough  to  go  to  work.  This  is  a  change  that  could 
easily  be  discovered  if  there  were  a  responsible  person  keeping  the 
records,  for  the  exact  ages  of  the  children  should  be  on  record  at  the 
time  Uie  pension  is  granted,  and  the  exact  date  when  the  pension 
should  be  stayed  should  also  be  a  matter  of  record.  Some  of  these 
families  had  very  good  incomes  in  1917,  but  the  pensions  were  still 
going  on. 

Thus,  in  M  County,  Mrs.  O,  the  widow  of  a  farmer,  was  granted 
a  pension  four  years  before,  when  she  had  living  at  home  four  children 
under  14  and  three  children  over  that  age.  At  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  the  investigator  there  were  only  two  children  under  14,  and  five 
children  living  at  home  were  working  and  earning  $153  a  month. 
Included  in  the  family,  moreover,  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  one 
of  the  daughters,  bom  after  the  pension  was  granted."    The  children 

'^  It  ■bonld  be  added  that  tbe  Isyestlcator  reported  that  the  home  was  beautifully  deaa 
^d  that  It  aeemed  to  be  a  good  one  Id  fiplte  of  the  older  girl's  delinquency. 
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paid  $64  a  month  board  out  of  their  earnings.  Although  the  proba- 
tion officer  was  supposed  to  visit  the  family  once  in  three  months^ 
she  had  not  recommended  any  change  in  the  pension,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  family's  situation  had  changed  radically.  Nothing 
had  been  done  to  compel  the  father  of  the  illegitimate  child  to  con- 
tribute to  its  support,  and  nothing  had  been  done  to  compel  a 
daughter  in  a  neighboring  town  to  contribute  to  the  mother's  sup- 
port, although  she  is  abundantly  able  to  do  so  if  it  were  necessary. 

In  K  County  two  families  were  found  in  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances. In  one  there  were  six  children  over  14,  and  their  earn- 
ings were  about  $140  a  month,  but  the  pensicm  of  $24  was  still 
continued.  In  the  other  there  was  only  one  child  under  14,  while 
there  were  four  children  at  work,  whose  earnings  were  $163  a  month, 
but  the  pension  of  $5  was  still  going  on.  This  is  an  abuse  that  is 
bound  to  increase  if  something  is  not  done  to  keep  a  careful  watch 
of  the  pension  rolls  and  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  pensions  for 
children  who  have  gone  to  work  and  are  above  the  age  at  which 
pension  grants  can  legally  be  made. 

One  result  of  this  lack  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  probation 
officer  and  constituted  authorities  that  was  noted  by  the  investigator 
who  visited  the  selected  counties  in  1916  was  the  peculiar  importance 
of  the  county  clerks,  county  treasurers,  or  whoever  in  their  offices 
may  have  had  charge  of  making  out  the  monthly  pension  checks  or 
of  mailing  them  or  handing  them  to  the  pensioned  mothers.  These 
clerks  were  sometimes  the  only  persons  who  were  in  any  way  in 
touch  with  the  pensioned  families  after  the  grant  had  been  made, 
and  the  investigator  foimd  that  they  were  often  better  informed  on 
the  family  circumstances  and  more  interested  in  the  pensioners  than 
any  other  officials  in  the  coimty.  They  saw  to  it,  so  far  as  it  was 
done  at  all,  that  pensions  were  stayed  when  children  became  14  or 
when  the  mother  remarried.  In  some  places  there  was  an  attempt  to 
do  this  systematically,  as  in  B,  where  the  clerk  has  recently  adopted 
a  card  catalogue,  showing  the  date  on  which  each  pensioned  child 
became  14;  more  often,  however,  the  families  were  watched  only  in 
haphazard  fashion,  and  pensions  were  stayed  only  when  something 
happened  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  clerk.  Thus,  it  was  not  un- 
common for  the  clerk  in  going  over  the  records  with  our  investigator 
to  remark,  "  Why,  Johnnie  is  14  now,  we  will  have  to  stay  his  pen- 
sion," or  "  I  saw  in  the  papers  that  that  woman  is  remarried,  I  guess 
she  won't  need  a  pension  any  longer."  Occasionally  also  other  viola- 
tions of  the  law  were  noticed  by  members  of  the  office  staff.  In  P 
County,  for  example,  the  sister  of  the  coimty  clerk,  who  was  herself 
a  clerk  in  the  office,  learned  that  one  of  the  pensioners  (Mrs.  A)  had 
placed  her  child  with  its  grandparents.    The  county  clerk's  sister 
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thereupon  sent  for  Mrs.  A  before  sending  out  the  pension  check,  since 
the  law  clearly  states  that  the  pensioned  child  must  be  living  with  the 
mother.  In  this  instance  the  efforts  of  the  clerk  proved  futile, 
since  the  mother  appealed  to  the  judge,  who  continued  the  pension 
in  defiance  of  the  law.  But  the  clerks  in  the  office  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  the  sole  responsibility  for  staying  pensions,  and  it 
is  a  result  of  the  lax  administration  that  they  not  infrequently  send 
checks  to  women  who  are  no  longer  entitled  to  them.  Cases  have 
been  already  given  from  C  and  G  Counties  of  pensions  going  to 
women  who  had  left  the  State.  Similarly,  it  has  been  noted  that 
checks  went  to  women  who  had  remarried ;  for  the  women  are  not  all 
so  honest  as  one  woman  in  F  County  who  did  not  claim  her  checks 
after  remarriage,  so  that  they  were  finally  returned  through  the 
post-office  authorities. 

Another  weakness  in  the  administration  of  the  law  discovered  by 

our  investigator  in  the  course  of  her  visits  to  the  counties  was  the 

lack  of  responsibility  which  was  felt  by  one  judge  or  probation 

officer  for  the  acts  of  his  predecessors.    One  judge  was  found  who 

was  evidently  trying  to  administer  the  mothers'  pension  law  strictly 

according  to  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  who  explained  that  the  ineli* 

gible  families  on  his  lists  had  been  granted  pensions  by  the  former 

judge.     The  possibility  of  staying  these  illegal  pensions  either  did 

not  occur  to  him  or  he  did  not  think  that  he  ought  to  be  required 

to  incur  the  unpopularity  of  correcting  his  predecessor's  mistakes. 

Similarly,  in  a  few  counties  the  probation  officer  visited  the  families 

who  had  been  granted  fimds  since  her  term  of  office  began,  but  seemed 

to  feel  that  she  had  no  responsibility  for  the  families  who  were  on 

the  lists  before  she  began  her  work. 


DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  PENSION  POLICY  OF  THE 
CHICAGO  COURT  AND  THAT  ADOPTED  BY  THE  DOWN- 
STATE  COURTS. 

Certain  differences  in  policy  are  to  be  found  in  the  different  courts 
and,  in  particular,  differences  between  the  down-State  courts  and 
the  Chicago  court.  Certain  rules,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  been 
laid  down  in  the  Chicago  court  that  either  define  more  accurately 
the  terms  of  eligibility  or  add  new  requirements.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  Chicago  court  and  the  down-State  courts  may  be  due  to  the 
latter's  failure  to  formulate  any  policy  at  all  rather  than  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  that  is  unlike  that  of  the  Chicago  court.  But  whether 
due  to  accident  or  to  design,  differences  in  policy  do  exist.  The  most 
important  of  these  relate  to  the  following  points:  (1)  The  pension- 
ing of  an  able-bodied  mother  who  has  only  one  child  under  14  years 
of  age;  (2)  the  refusal  to  continue  pensions  for  children  who  have 
reached  the  legal  working  age  and  who  are  not  "ill  or  physically 
incapacitated  for  work." 

1.  The  Chicago  court,  as  has  been  explained,  holds  that  an  able- 
bodied  mother  should  be  able  to  support  herself  and  one  child;  and 
in  Chicago,  therefore,  pensions  are  infrequently  granted  to  such 
women.  Only  81  of  the  778  families  in  Cook  County  for  whom  this 
information  was  secured  had  but  one  child.  There  seems  to  be  no 
other  court  which  has  adopted  such  a  policy.  In  many  counties 
pensioned  families  with  only  one  dependent  child  were  found  in 
which  there  were  older  brothers  and  sisters  to  help  to  support  the 
family.  In  the  down-State  counties  138  of  the  690  pensioned  families 
about  which  data  were  obtained  were  families  with  only  one  child 
under  14. 

Out  of  106  families  for  whom  schedules  were  obtained  by  the  in- 
vestigator, 26,  or  approximately  one- fourth,  were  families  with  only 
one  child  under  14,  and  in  15  of  these  26  families  there  were  also  older 
children,  sometimes  as  many  as  three  or  four.  Certainly  these  fami- 
lies should  have  been  self-supporting  according  to  any  reasonable 
standard.  For  example,  a  typical  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  P,  of  B  County, 
who  had  one  child  under  14  and  a  pension  of  $10.  She  had  also  liv- 
ing at  home  a  daughter,  21  years  of  age,  who  worked  in  a  piano  fac- 
tory, and  a  son,  24  years  of  age,  who  was  a  printer.  The  mother  kept 
two  boarders  and  four  "  mealers."  The  total  income  without  any  con- 
tribution from  the  son  was  about  $142  a  month. 
156 
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A  similar  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  Q,  of  K  County,  who  received  a  pen- 
sion of  $15  a  month  for  one  child  who  was  under  14.  She  had  two 
8CM1S,  aged  16  and  22,  living  at  home,  both  of  whom  were  working. 
Mrs.  Q  also  supplemented  the  income  by  doing  work  at  home  for  the 
knitting  factory.  The  family  income  here  was  $100  a  month,  and 
the  pension  $15  a  month. 

In  another  family  in  M  County  there  was  one  child  under  14  and 
two  children  above  this  age,  a  daughter  earning  $5  a  week  in  a  tinsel 
fttctory  and  a  boy  of  15  attending  high  school.  The  mother  worked, 
too,  and  earned  from  $20  to  $24  a  month.  The  mother's  health  was 
not  good,  and  the  investigator  discovered  that  no  medical  examina- 
tion had  been  made.  The  pension  of  $16  a  month  was  granted 
when  there  were  two  children  under  14.  The  probation  officer  was 
supposed  to  visit,  as  she  said,  "  about  a  couple  of  times  a  year." 

Although  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  justice  of  requiring  or  ex- 
pecting under  the  present  standard  of  women's  wages  that  a  woman 
should  provide  support  for  herself  and  her  child  when  she  has  no 
resources  except  her  ability  to  work,  the  investigator  in  her  visits 
to  these  families  felt  that  the  Cook  County  policy  was  a  reasonable 
one,  and  that  the  "  one-child  "  families  might  properly  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  self-supporting.  When  such  mothers  were  working  full 
time,  as  most  of  them  were,  and  were  not  earning  enough  to  support 
themselv^  and  one  child,  the  court  pension  might  be  looked  upon 
as  a  "  subsidy  in  aid  of  wages." 

2.  For  children  who  have  reached  the  legal  working  age  of  14,  the 
Chicago  court  follows  the  policy  of  staying  the  pension.  The  court 
holds  that  a  child  who  is  legally  old  enough  to  work  must  be  counted 
a  wage  earner  and  must  contribute  his  share  to  the  family  income, 
provided  always  that  he  is  not  "ill  or  physically  incapacitated  for 
work."  A  normally  strong  child  in  a  pensioned  family  in  Chicago 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  school  after  he  is  14  only  on  condition  that 
the  amount  be  would  contribute  to  the  family  income  is  forthcoming 
from  some  other  source.  As  a  result,  children  leave  school  and  go  to 
work  before  they  are  fit  for  work;  but  so  long  as  the  laws  of  the  State 
sanction  this  proceeding,  and  so  long  as  the  vast  majority  of  wage- 
earning  families  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  children  in  this  way, 
public-relief  agencies  almost  inevitably  have  to  follow  a  similar 
policy. 

Outside  of  Cook  County,  however,  pensioned  children  of  working 
age  and  physically  able  to  work  were  found  still  in  school.  It  is  not 
clear  wh^her  the  outlying  courts  have  adopted  the  policy  of  allow- 
ing these  children  to  remain  in  school  or  whether  the  continuing  of 
the  pension  is  due  to  the  lack  of  supervision  and  the  failure  to  take 
notice  of  the  fact  that  the  child  had  become  old  enough  to  go  to  work. 
The  families  themselves  explained  the  fact  that  the  children  were  still 
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in  school  as  due  to  the  few  opportunities  for  children  of  that  age  to 
find  work.  If  this  is  true,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  it  is, 
especially  in  the  smaller  communities,  it  constitutes  an  excellent  rea- 
son for  raising  the  age  at  which  all  children  are  allowed  to  leave 
school ;  whether  it  is  also  a  sufficient  reason  for  pensioning  a  few  such 
children  must  remain  a  matter  of  opinion. 

There  are  certain  other  questions  of  policy  on  which  the  down-State 
practice  seems  to  differ  from  that  of  the  Chicago  court,  but  they  are 
less  important  since  they  affect  a  smaller  number  of  families.  Few 
down-State  courts,  for  example,  seem  to  have  formulated  any  definite 
policy  relating  to  the  presence  of  an  incapacitated  father  in  the  house, 
when  his  presence  is  a  menace  to  the  children.  In  most  cases  the 
court  has  not  the  information  on  which  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
man  should  be  required  to  go  to  a  sanitarium ;  and  places  to  which 
the  man  might  be  removed  are  perhaps  less  easily  found  in  the  down- 
State  counties.  In  Chicago,  again,  a  man  is  not  considered  incapaci- 
tated except  on  the  basis  of  the  physician's  statement  that  he  is 
"  totally  incapacitated  for  work."  In  the  outlying  coimties  a  family 
may  be  pensioned  even  if  the  man  is  not  totally  incapacitated ;  nor 
does  the  degree  of  the  incapacity  which  entitles  a  man  to  ask  for  a  pen- 
sion for  his  wife  and  children  appear  to  have  been  defined. 

Two  other  classes  of  down-State  pensioners  who  would  be  excluded 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Chicago  court  include  the  woman  who 
has  ever  had  an  illegitimate  child  and  the  woman  who  partially  sup- 
ports herself  by  taking  men  boarders  and  roomers.  This  may,  of 
course,  be  the  only  way  in  which  a  widow  finds  it  possible  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  her  family,  but  the  Chicago  court  takes  the 
position  that  the  woman  who  earns  her  living  in  this  way  is  in 
morally  dangerous  surroundings  for  which  the  court  can  not  assmne 
the  responsibility.  In  visiting  the  down-State  families,  however, 
the  investigator  found  that  this  practice  was  not  disapproved  of  by 
the  courts. 

Whether  or  not  the  down- State  courts  have  erred  in  failing  to 
adopt  the  policies  formulated  by  the  Chicago  court  on  the  basis  of 
its  wider  experience  is  a  question  on  which  opinions  may  not  agree. 
Conditions  in  Chicago  are,  of  course,  very  different  from  conditions 
in  many  of  the  down-State  cities  and  counties.  It  does  not  seem 
probable,  however,  that  these  differences  in  policy  are  due  to  any 
differences  in  down-State  conditions  but  rather  to  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  down-State  courts  to  formulate  any  principles  or  policies 
of  administration. 


ADEQUACY  OF  PENSION  GRANTS. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  collect  data  relating  to  the  size  of  the 
pension  grants  in  the  different  down-State  counties.  No  published 
data  were  available  except  the  figures  collected  by  the  State  charities 
commission  showing  the  total  amount  paid  out  for  pensions  and  the 
total  number  of  families  pensioned,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  size  of  the  pension  granted  to  any  individual  family. 
r  urther  information  on  this  subject  has  been  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources:  (1)  From  material  gathered  by  our  special  investi- 
gator, who  reported  on  the  practice  of  fixing  the  pension  allowances 
in  the  counties  she  visited;  (2)  from  data  collected  by  correspond- 
ence showing  the  pension  pay  roll  totals  for  41  counties  for  a  single 
month;  (3)  from  data,  also  collected  by  correspondence,  showing  the 
exact  pension  allowances  of  690  families  in  53  different  counties,  to- 
gether with  the  size  of  the  families.  Such  information  as  was  col- 
lected indicates  that  in  general  the  pensions  are  inadequate  and  that 
in  some  counties  they  are  little  more  than  doles. 

The  reports  of  the  investigator  as  well  as  the  schedules  collected  by 
correspondence  indicate  that  the  practice  of  granting  pensions  on  an 
unscientific  "  flat  rate  "  basis  is  very  common.  The  most  usual  flat 
rate  is  $5  per  child  per  month;  eight  counties  make  a  practice  of 
granting  this  rate,  although  in  five  of  the  counties  the  rule  is  occa- 
sionally broken.  Two  counties  pension  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  child ; 
one  county  gives  $5  for  an  only  child,  another  county  gives  $2  for 
each  child,  while  still  another  gives  $2  a  week  per  child.  Other 
counties  make  a  difference  between  the  first  and  other  children. 
Thus,  one  county  gives  $8  for  the  first  child  and  $1.50  for  every 
other  child,  while  another  county  gives  $8  for  the  first  and  adds  $4 
for  each  additional  child.  XJ  County  gives  from  $12  to  $15  to  fami- 
lies with  one  child,  but  $10  per  child  to  larger  families. 

Three  counties  have  adopted  the  unfortunate  practice  of  granting 
a  flat  rate  per  family,  which  is,  of  course,  even  more  inequitable  than 
a  flat  rate  per  child.  Two  counties  give  $10  a  month  to  every  pen- 
sioned family,  and  one  county  gives  $5  a  month  to  24  out  of  27 
families,  while  to  the  other  3,  which  are  unusually  large  families,  it 
gives  $10  each  month.^ 
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<"  The  answer  of  the  clerk  of  one  of  these  counties  to  the  question  whether  they  found 
this  '*  sulBcient  to  cover  the  needs  of  families  of  all  sizes  *'  was :  "  This  is  not  looked 
upon  a»  an  entire  or  independent  support  but  merely  as  an  assistance.  Ten  dollars 
is  not  sufficient  for  aU  the  needs  of  any  family,  nor  Is  $100  sufficient  for  all  the  needs 
of  some  families.** 
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While  it  is  apparent  from  this  that  there  were  a  few  counties 
which  fixed  a  rate  that  was  fairly  liberal,  it  is  also  evident  that  the 
great  majority  of  counties  which  granted  pensions  at  a  fixed  rate 
established  a  rate  that  was  obviously  too  low  to  insure  a  desirable 
standard  for  living  of  most  of  their  families. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  the  flat  rate  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  court,  as  a  result  of  the  inadequate  preliminary  investi- 
gation, does  not  know  the  earnings  of  supplementary  wage  earners 
nor  other  sources  of  income. 

Table  LIV. — Number  of  counties  toith  average  monthly  pensions  of  specified 

amounts  per  child  and  per  family. 


Average  pension  per  child. 


Number  of 
counties. 


Average 

pensitmper 
family. 


Total. 


41 


Less  than  $2. 

12  to  $3 

$4  to  $5 

Wto$7 

SStolQ 

llOtolll.... 
Not  reported. 


3 
6 
13 
10 
6 
2 
1 


$5  to  $9 
10  to  14 
15  to  19 
20  to  24 
25  to  29 
30  to  34 


Number  of 
counties. 


41 


6 
19 

8 
4 
1 
3 


It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  explain  that  "  average  pension  "  is  in 
many  respects  an  unsatisfactory  term.  In  the  down-State  counties, 
however,  the  practice  of  granting  a  flat  rate  per  child  or  per  family  is 
so  common  that  the  "  average  pension  "  is  more  significant  than  it 
would  be  in  Cook  County.  It  is  obvious  that  the  practice  of  granting 
pensions  at  a  flat  rate,  without  regard  to  other  family  circumstances, 
must  result  in  inadequate  relief  to  some  of  the  families ;  and  a  study 
of  Table  LIV  confirms  the  report  of  the  investigator  in  showing  that 
some  of  the  rates  are  very  low.  Thus  the  average  pension  per  child 
was  less  than  $2  a  month  in  3  counties,  from  $2  to  $3  in  6  other  coun- 
ties, and  $4  to  $5  in  13  other  counties.  That  is,  in  22  of  the  41  counties 
the  average  pension  per  child  was  $5  or  less ;  and  the  average  pensions 
per  family,  it  will  be  noted,  were  also  extremely  low. 

The  data  obtained  from  schedules  showing  the  pension  allow- 
ances granted  to  690  families  in  53  counties  "  are  presented  in  Table 
LV,  together  with  similar  data  from  Cook  Coimty.  The  Cook  County 
data  are  for  the  families  pensioned  during  the  period  August  1, 1913, 
to  March  1,  1915,  when  the  officers  of  the  court  made  their  survey  of 

"The  690  families  are  not  all  the  families  aided  by  those  53  counties  Aug.  1.  1915,  nor 
were  all  of  them  on  the  roll  at  that  date.  Thirty-eight  counties,  with  861  families,  give 
the  data  for  every  family  pensioned  at  that  date,  and  no  further  information ;  10  counties 
give  data  for  only  123  of  the  285  families  pensioned ;  4  counties  give  data  for  every  family 
pensioned  in  the  year ;  while  1  county  gives  data  for  some  ifamilies  not  on  its  roll  on  Aug. 
1,  but  not  the  total  for  the  year.  Since  the  question  of  interest  Is  the  amount  of  money 
each  family  receives,  the  fact  that  they  do  not  relate  to  the  same  date  is  not  significant. 
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the  pension  work.    The  Cook  County  pensions,  it  will  be  remembered, 
i^ere  higher  at  a  later  date.^^ 

Table  LV. — Number  of  families  receiving  pension  grants  of  specified  amounts  in 

Cook  County  and  in  53  other  counties. 


Amount  of  pension. 


Number  of  fami* 
lies. 


Cook 
(bounty. 


Total. 
Less  than  15. 


S10-tl4. 
S16-$19. 


^40andoTer. 


543 


4 

89 

96 
159 

56 
124 

67 


53  other 
oountles. 


690 


4 

199 

258 

126 

56 

23 

21 

3 


Per  cent  distribu- 
tion. 


Cook 
County. 


100.0 


.7 
7.2 
17.5 
29.3 
10.1 
22.8 
12.4 


53  other 
oountles. 


loao 


.6 

28.8 

87.4 

18.8 

8.1 

3.8 

3.0 

.5 


Table  LV-A. — Cumulative  numbers  and  percentages. 


Amount  of  pension. 

Cook  County. 

Other  oountles. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

l/flssthan IS.... , ,    .,..  .    .»  ...  ^.^ 

4 
203 
461 
587 
643 
666 
687 

3 

0.6 

l/«9ffthan$i0 

4 
43 
138 
297 
352 
476 
67 

0.7 
7.9 
25.4 
54.7 
64.8 
87.6 
12.4 

29.4 

Less  than  $15 

66.8 

f/Wffthanf^ 

85.1 

Le6sthan|25 -... 

93.2 

Le8sthanl30 

95.5 

Less  than  $40 

99.5 

$40  and  over. ...  , .  

.5 

Table  LV  shows  very  clearly  that  in  comparison  with  the  Cook 
County  standard,  the  down-State  pension  policy  might  be  called  a 
niggardly  one.  There  were  no  pensions  of  less  than  $5  a  month 
granted  in  Cook  County,  and  only  four  families,  or  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  families,  fell  into  the  $5  to  $9  group, 
whereas  28.8  per  cent  of  the  down-State  families  were  in  this  group. 

The  cumulative  series  shows  that  whereas  only  7.9  per  cent  of  the 
Cook  County  families  got  less  than  $15  a  month,  66.8  per  cent  of 
the  down-State  families  got  pensions  of  less  than  $15 ;  25  per  cent  of 
the  Cook  County  families  and  85  per  cent  of  the  down-'State  families 
were  getting  less  than  $20  a  month.  Again,  12.4  per  cent  of  the 
Cook  County  families  in  comparison  with  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  down-State  families  got  pensions  of  $40  or  more  than  $40.  No 
families  were  found  down  State  who  got  a  pension  as  high  as  the 
old  $50  maximum  allowed  by  law  or  the  $60  maximum  now  allowed, 
although  in  the  discussion  of  the  Cook  County  pensions,  it  appeared 
that  a  number  of  families  received  these  maximum  grants. 

*«  Bee  9upra,  Tables  IX  and  XI,  pp.  49,  61. 
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Differences  in  pension  grants  are,  of  course,  more  significant  if 
they  relate  to  families  of  the  same  size,  and  Table  LVI  has  therefore 
been  prepared,  showing  the  pension  grants  only  for  families  with 
two  or  three  children,  both  in  Cook  County  and  down  State. 

Table  LVI. — Number  of  familieH  with  ttco  or  three  children  receiving  pen^toni 
of  less  than  specified  amounts  in  Cook  County  and  in  53  other  counties  <t#mtt- 
latii'c  numbers  and  percentages. 


Amount  of  pension. 

Cook  County. 

Other  count^s. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Less  than  S5 

1 
98 
253 
333 
383 
367 
370 

3 

0.3 

Less  than  $10. '. 

4 

37 
114 
210 
234 
288 

4 

1.4 
12.7 
30.1 
75.0 
80.1 
08.0 

1.4 

3&.3 

XiOssthanflS 

67.8 

Lessthan$20 

89.  S 

Less  than  S25 

97.4 

Less  than  130 

SS.4 

Less  than  $35 

99.2 

$35  and  over 

.8 

This  table  only  serves  to  confirm  what  has  already  been  said  about 
the  down-State  pension  grants.  The  comparison  here  is  a  more 
accurate  one  since  it  relates  to  families  of  the  same  size,  but  it  shows 
again  that  very  much  larger  percentages  of  the  down-State  fami- 
lies get  small  pensions,  and  very  much  smaller  percentages  get  large 
pensions,  when  the  down-State  and  the  Cook  County  pensions  are 
compared. 

The  cost  of  living  is  probably  somewhat  higher  in  Chicago  than 
it  is  in  the  smaller  cities  and  rural  communities  in  which  the  690 
families  live,  and  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  other  counties  to  give 
pensions  so  large  as  those  given  by  the  Cook  County  juvenile  court 
in  order  to  make  their  relief  adequate.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that,  if  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  in  Chicago,  industrial 
opportunities  are  probably  more  abundant,  and  wages  higher,  so 
that  the  income  aside  from  the  pension  is  likely  to  be  greater.  Tak- 
ing everything  into  consideration  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  differences  found  between  the  size  of  the  pensions 
in  Cook  County  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State  do  represent  very 
real  differences  in  the  adequacy  of  the  relief  granted. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  the  insecurity  or  uncertainty  of  the 
down-State  pension  grants.  The  pensions  may  be  paid  regularly 
each  month,  or  they  may  be  paid  for  part  of  the  year  only. 

Serious  results  sometimes  follow  from  the  differences  between  the 
pension-granting  and  pension-appropriating  authorities.  Thus  in 
one  county  the  total  expenditures  for  mothers'  pensions  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  May  1,  1915,  exceeded  the  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose by  $5,000.  This  deficit  was  paid  with  demoralizing  results  to 
the  134  pensioned  families,  for  the  deficit  had  to  be  made  up  from 
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the  next  yearns  appropriation,  which  meant  that  all  pensions  were 
stopped  in  May  and  not  resumed  until  the  next  fall.  In  C  County 
the  appropriation  was  not  adequate  to  cover  the  pension  grants, 
more  than  half  of  which  were  suddenly  cut  off  in  May,  and  the 
families  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves  for  the  remaining  four 
months  of  the  year.  In  F  County  all  pensions  were  withheld  for 
one  month  for  the  same  reason  in  1915,  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
some  such  step  would  have  to  be  taken  again  in  1916,  since  the  ap- 
propriation was  $800  and  the  amount  required  to  take  care  of  the 
families  pensioned  was  $900.  Again  in  L  County  we  learn  that  "  by 
reason  of  the  insufficient  appropriation  by  the  county  supervisors  no 
pensions  ha\^  been  paid  in  the  county  since  April  1,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  payments  will  be  resumed  before  September  1."  In  this 
county  the  families  were  not  allowed  to  suffer,  as  private  relief  agen- 
cies substituted  their  relief,  at  least  ^'  in  most  pressing  cases." 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  in  all  these  counties  the 
appropriation  might  have  covered  the  necessary  expenditure  for 
pensions  if  it  had  been  more  wisely  used.  If  pension  lists  are  padded 
by  the  carrying  of  ineligible  families  and  families  whose  pensions 
ought  to  have  been  stayed,  appropriations  will  probably  never  be 
adequate.  In  at  least  two  of  these  counties,  families  not  infrequently 
are  pensioned  who  clearly  could  be  self -supporting  if  all  the  possible 
sources  of  income  were  utilized.  That  is,  some  of  the  counties  seem 
to  have  an  entirely  haphazard  pension  policy.  Almost  any  person 
who  applies  is  placed  on  the  pension  roll,  and  the  families  are  allowed 
to  continue  on  the  roll  long  after  their  circumstances  have  so  changed 
as  to  render  them  ineligible  for  pension  grants.  Then,  when  the 
pension  appropriation  is  used  up,  all  the  families  alike  are  left  with- 
out any  relief  until  the  new  appropriation  is  made. 

Some  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  down-State  pensions  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  many  mothers  continue  to  do  more  work 
than  they  ^ould  after  the  pension  is  granted.  For  example,  in  one 
city,  out  of  11  pensioners  selected  at  random  off  the  pension  list  and 
visited,  4  worked  all  day  long  six  days  in  the  week.  The  report  of 
the  investigator  on  these  families  is  as  follows : 

Mrs.  R  works  every  day  in  a  factory  and  is  at  home  only  in  the 
evening.    One  child;  $8  pension. 

Mrs.  S  works  every  day  in  a  clothing  factory ;  children  have  dinner 
in  a  day  nursery.    Five  children ;  $15  pension. 

Mrs.  T  works  all  day  in  a  factory.    One  child ;  $8  pension. 

Mrs.  U  works  all  day  every  day  in  a  laundry  as  forelady.  She 
has  three  children,  one  over  14.  The  pension  is  $12  a  month.  The 
house  is  frightfully  untidy,  and  the  small  children,  aged  9  and  12, 
look  very  desolate  and  uncared  for.    The  mother  and  the  oldest  and 
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youngest  children  are  thought  to  be  tubercular.  The  probation  officer 
thinks  the  pension  should  be  large  enough  to  permit  the  mother  to 
stay  at  home. 

The  record  seems  somewhat  similar  in  A  County,  thus:  Mrs.  V 
works  every  day  in  a  factory,  earns  about  $4  a  week ;  gets  $20  pension 
for  two  children. 

Mrs.  W  works  10  hours  every  day  in  a  laundry  for  $4  a  week.  She 
gets  $20  pension. 

In  B  County  Mrs.  M  works  in  a  factory  six  days  in  the  week.  She 
has  only  one  child  and  earns  only  $26  a  month;  but  she  owns  her 
home,  valued  at  about  $1,000,  and  received  $2,000  insurance  when  her 
husband  died  six  years  before.  But  her  mother,  and  a  feeble-minded 
sister  who  should  be  in  an  institution,  live  with  her;  and  the  pension 
of  $10,  although  not  legal  since  she  is  a  property  owner,  is,  never- 
theless, useful  in  supporting  this  household. 


PENSION  RECORDS. 

The  various  statutes  contain  no  requirements  as  to  the  records  to 
be  kept  for  each  pensioned  "  case,"  or  family,  other  than  to  prescribe 
certain  legal  papers  that  must  be  used,  a  petition,  summons,  etc.,  and 
to  provide  that  the  report  of  the  probation  officer,  after  an  investiga- 
tion has  been  made,  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  judge  with  a 
recommendation  regarding  the  application.  These  legal  papers  are 
usually  filed,  and  in  most  cases  serve  as  the  only  record  of  the  family 
aside  from  the  entry,  in  a  ledger,  of  the  name  of  the  mother,  the  num- 
ber of  pensioned  children,  and  the  amount  of  the  pension.  Such 
records  are  quite  inadequate  even  for  describing  the  family  situation 
at  the  time  the  grant  is  made. 

The  form  of  such  papers  is  not  uniform,  but  the  same  points  are 
covered  in  all  counties.  The  application  usually  states  that  the 
undersigned  mother  of  such  and  such  children  under  14  years  of 
age  (here  follows  the  exact  age  of  each  child)  respectfully  submits 
that  she  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  that  she  has  resided  in 
the  county  for  three  years  past;  that  her  husband  is  dead  or  per- 
manently incapacitated  for  work ;  that  said  children  are  living  with 
her;  that  she  is  a  person  mentally,  physically,  and  morally  fit  to 
have  the  care  and  custody  of  said  children;  that  in  the  absence  of 
such  relief  she  would  be  required  to  work  regularly  away  from  home, 
etc.  In  brief,  the  applicant  fills  out  a  blank  form  stating  in  general 
terms  that  she  complies  with  each  and  every  provision  of  the  law, 
but  giving  little  of  her  individual  circumstances  except  her  name, 
address,  and  the  names  and  ages  of  such  of  her  children  as  are 
under  14  years  of  age.  No  information  is  given  as  to  her  present 
occupation  and  earnings,  the  other  wage  earners  in  her  family,  her 
income  from  other  sources,  or  the  names  and  addresses  of  relatives. 
The  report  of  the  investigating  officer  is  somewhat  more  detailed, 
and  space  is  provided  for  the  specific  findings  of  the  probation 
officer  with  regard  to  such  points  as  the  mother's  qualifications  and 
her  need  of  relief,  but  the  points  covered  are  the  same  as  those 
covered  in  the  application  and  the  omissions  are  also  the  same.^'^ 
The  petition  is  in  general  still  more  vague,  as  the  petitioner  merely 
states  his  own  qualifications  to  act  in  that  capacity,  with  the  ad- 
ditional statement  that  an  investigation  has  been  made  and  aid 
recommended.  The  order  of  the  court  follows  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  application,  for  the  court  must  find  that  every  provision  of  the 
law  is  complied  with. 

^  It  would  probably  be  possible  to  fill  out  one  of  these  reports  so  as  to  give  all  the 
facts  deHlrable ;  but  there  Is  nothing  in  the  form  or  the  instruction  which  requires  such 
spefiflc  tnformatipo,  and  it  is  obyionsly  easier  to  fill  it  out  in  general  terms. 
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As  legal  papers,  these  forms  may  be  entirely  satisfactory,  but  they 
can  not.  of  course,  serve  as  the  basis  for  constructive  work  with  the 
family.  They  are  equally  useless  as  a  record  of  what  was  done 
during  the  investigation,  since  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  from  any 
one  of  the  papers  whether  or  not  a  real  attempt  was  made  to  learn 
the  family's  need  for  a  pension  or  its  eligibility  under  the  terms  of 
the  law.  These  papers,  moreover,  contain  no  record  of  such  changes  in 
the  family  situation  as  occur  from  time  to  time.  Obviously,  such 
fa^ts  must  be  recorded  in  a  supplementary  record.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  counties  keep  records  other  than  the  legal  papers. 
From  all  the  evidence,  however,  it  appears  that  the  great  majority  of 
counties  keep  no  record  but  the  ledger  and  legal  papers. 

A  few  counties  appear  to  have  devised  some  kind  of  supple- 
mentary record.  The  forms  used  vary  from  a  simple  card  index, 
such  as  has  been  recently  adopted  in  B  County,  to  the  elaborate  case 
record  which  has  been  described  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Chicago  court.  These  case  records  are  in  use  in  only  four  of  the 
down-State  counties. 

In  other  counties  there  is  some  form  of  monthly  report  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  mother,  as  in  E  Coimty,  or  by  the  visitor,  as  in  K 
County.  Although  such  records  as  these  are  more  valuable  than  the 
legal  papers  that  are  filed  away  and  never  looked  at  again,  or  the 
meager  record  that  goes  on  the  clerk's  ledger,  they  are  still  very  far 
from  being  satisfactory  records  upon  which  to  base  constructive 
work  for  the  family. 

A  further  objection  to  the  down-State  records  is  that  they  are 
often  jcarelessly  and  incompletely  filled  out  and  are  put  away  in  such 
form  that  they  can  not  be  found.  In  fact,  the  investigator  thought 
it  worthy  of  comment  when  she  found  the  court  papers  and  the 
ledger  neatly  and  accurately  kept.  The  records  of  families  whose 
pensions  have  been  stayed  or  withdrawn  are  especially  difficult  to 
find.  The  books  in  many  instances  fail  to  show  even  the  number  of 
families  who  have  had  their  pensions  stayed,  and  it  was  the  excep- 
tional county  that  could  give  the  reasons  for  the  stay  of  each  pen- 
sion. Even  in  the  four  counties  in  which  case  records  with  forms 
similar  to  those  used  in  Chicago  are  kept  the  actual  recording  is  not 
uniformly  complete — probably  because  of  the  lack  of  clerical  assist- 
ance, which  was  complained  of  by  more  than  one  probation  officer. 
The  records  that  were  seen  by  the  investigator  did  not  give  so  much 
information  as  was  desirable  about  the  work  done  in  investigating, 
and  in  some  of  them  the  running  reports  of  visits  were  little  more 
than  a  note  that  the  family  was  visited  on  a  given  date.  It  may  be 
said,  therefore,  of  the  records  kept  outside  of  Cook  County  that  they 
are  uniformly  either  imperfect  in  form  or  poorly  kept,  or  both. 
Even  the  records  in  H  County,  which  are  better  than  those  elsewhere, 
are  incomplete  as  to  the  investigation. 
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CONCLUSION. 

A  study  of  the  Illinois  situation  reveals  grave  defects  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  aid-to-mothers  law.  These  evils  are  inseparable 
from  irresponsible  local  administration.  That  a  great  public  relief 
experiment  could  be  safely  left  to  102  different  local  authorities  to 
administer  without  any  centralized  supervision  or  control  was  in- 
conceivable.  In  this,  its  fatal  defect,  the  law  copies  the  old  pauper 
law  with  its  principle  of  local  responsibility  rather  than  the  new 
principle  of  State  control,  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  care  of  the 
insane  and  of  other  special  groups. 

The  experience  with  the  mothers'  pension  legislation  in  Illinois 
followed  that  of  other  forms  of  legislation  left  to  the  various  coun- 
ties to  support  and  enforce.    Some  counties  have  refused  to  grant 
any  p>ensions;  other  counties  have  granted  pensions  illegally;  and  so 
diverse  are  the  methods  of  administration  that  there  may  be  said  to 
be  not  one  pension  system  but  many  different  systems  in  Illinois. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  very  successful  and  admirable  pension  de- 
partment of  the  Cook  County  court ;  and  there  are,  supposedly  estab- 
lished under  the  same  law,  pension  departments  in  the  down-Stato 
counties  that  are  a  disgrace  to  the  State.    Even  in  Cook  County, 
the  present  system  rests  upon  the  tenure  in  office  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual«  the  circuit-court  judge,  who  is  annually  assigned  or  reassigned 
to  the  juvenile-coxnl;  bench.    The  judges  who  have  presided  in  this 
court  since  the  pension  law  has  been  in  operation  have  followed 
closely  the  fine  standards  s^  by  the  man  who  was  responsible  for 
the  initial  experiment,  but  there  remains  each  year  the  possibility  of 
the  appointment  of  a  judge  who  will  destroy  the  merit  system.    It 
is  a  favorable  precedent  that  thus  far  the  merit  system  has  been 
voluntarily  adhered  to  in  the  appointment  of  probation  officers. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  briefly  that  the  most  important  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  Illinois  experiment  is  merely  an  old  lesson  to  be 
learned  over  again — ^namely,  that  all  social  legislation  that  is  left  to 
102  different  local  authorities  to  enforce  without  any  supervision  and 
without  any  help  from  the  State  must  fail.    The  mothers'  pension 
law  can  only  be  administered  by  good  social  workers,  and  in  some  of 
the  rural  counties  there  is  no  one  within  the  borders  of  the  county 
who  knows  anything  about  social  work ;  other  counties  will  never  be 
willuig  to  provide  money  for  salaries  to  pay  those  who  do.    If  the 
State  wants  its  mothers'  pension  law  to  be  properly  administered, 
^tate  aid  must  be  provided  in  some  form,  a  pooling  of  social  re- 
sources so  that  the  rich  counties  can  help  the  poorer  and  more  back- 
ward counties. 
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PRECEDENTS  FOR  STATE  C(»frROL. 

There  have  been  precedents  in  Illinois  both  for  State  administra- 
tion and  for  State  support.  The  long  struggle  for  a  free-school  sys- 
tem (1818-1855)  was  won  only  by  the  creation  of  a  State  school 
fund.  The  rural  counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  claincied 
they  were  too  poor  to  raise  the  necessary  taxes  for  free  schools,  and 
the  free-school  law  of  1855  was  passed  when  provision  was  made  for 
a  State  fund  by  which  the  resources  of  the  wealthy  northern  counties 
were  shared  with  the  poorer  coimties  of  the  south. 

A  precedent  for  State  administration  is  to  be  found  in  the  labor 
code.  The  compulsory-education  law  imfortimately  has  been  left 
to  the  local  authorities  to  enforce ;  but  when  the  first  child-labor  law 
was  passed  in  1893,  it  was  not  left  to  102  different  counties  to  en- 
force indifferently  if  they  pleased.  Instead,  a  State  department  of 
factory  inspection  was  created  in  order  that  the  same  standards  of 
administration  might  be  maintained  throughout  the  State. 

More  recently  the  care  of  the  insane  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Illinois  counties  to  the  State.  A  shameful  standard  of  provision 
for  the  insane  was  maintained  in  many  of  the  counties  of  Illinois 
until  in  1912  the  State  imdertook  to  provide  support  and  care  for  all 
persons  legally  committed  for  custodial  care.  A  similar  movement 
is  under  way  for  the  better  care  of  prisoners.  The  county  jails  of 
the  United  States  have  been  a  national  scandal.  In  1917  Illinois 
followed  the  lead  of  a  few  progressive  States  and  passed  a  law  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  farm  for  misdemeanants.  This  will 
ultimately  mean  that  all  the  misdemeanants  now  supported  in  idle- 
ness by  the  separate  counties  in  102  miserable  county  jails  will  be 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  State  and  be  cared  for  at  State 
expense. 

The  presiding  judge  of  the  Chicago  court  in  an  address  made 
before  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  1912, 
after  a  year's  experience  in  Chicago  with  the  first  mothers'  aid  law, 
said :  "All  the  evils  found  by  experience  to  be  inherent  in  any  plan 
for  public  outdoor  relief  seemed  to  beset,  at  the  beginning,  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  the  act."  The  evils  that  beset  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  in  Chicago  at  the  beginning  of  its  administration 
seem  still  to  continue  in  most  of  the  other  counties  of  the  State. 

The  heaviest  responsibility  for  the  maladministration  of  the  law 
may  be  said  to  rest  upon  the  county  judges.    They  have  it  in  their 
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power  to  appoint  efficient  probation  officers,  and,  without  such  ap- 
pointments, good  administration  is  impossible;  they  can  also  decide 
all  general  questions  of  policy — whether,  for  example,  to  use  the 
money  appropriated  in  small  doles  for  many  families  or  for  con- 
structive work  in  fewer  families. 

The  responsibility  of  the  judge  is  not  always  apparent;  for  the 
judge  may  seem  intelligent  and  anxious  to  do  his  duty,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility may  be  shifted  upon  some  one  else.  For  example,  a 
young  woman  who  worked  for  some  time  in  one  of  the  counties 
where  the  pension  work  is  very  unsatisfactory  has  nothing  but 
blame  for  the  probation  officer,  who  is  a  local  politician  totally 
unfit  for  his  work,  and  nothing  but  praise  for  the  judge  who 
appointed  him.  That  the  judge  who  had  misused  his  appointing 
power  was  really  responsible  for  the  maladministration  of  the  law 
in  his  county  was  not  apparent. 

This  criticism  of  the  county  judges  brings  us  back  once  more  to  the 
fact  that  no  social  legislation  which  is  left  to  the  independent  admini- 
stration of  102  county  officials  can  possibly  be  successful.  That  102 
different  county  judges  should  have  the  social  intelligence  needed 
for  administering,  on  their  sole  responsibility,  a  new  form  of  public 
outdoor  relief  is  not  to  be  expected.  That  102  different  county  boards 
can  be  made  socially  intelligent  enough  to  appropriate  adequate 
salaries  for  an  adequate  number  of  probation  officers  and  adequate 
sums  for  family  pensions  is  also  not  to  be  expected.  The  only  solu- 
tion appears  to  lie  in  an  amendment  to  the  law  providing  for  State 
assistance  and  State  control.  The  probation  service  should  prob- 
ably be  entirely  supported  by  State  funds  and  appointments  to  the 
service  should  be  made  by  the  State  civil  service  commission. 

A  point  of  great  importance  that  should  be  raised  here  is  the  rela- 
tion between  the  juvenile  courts  and  the  mothers'  pension  administra- 
tion. One  reason  for  suggesting  that  a  divorce  between  pension  work 
and  the  juvenile  courts  may  be  necessary  is  that  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  *  has  held  unconstitutional  the  section  of  the  juvenile  court  law 
which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  probation  officers  on  a  merit 
basis.  This  decision,  defending  and  upholding  the  independence  of 
the  courts,  may  stand  in  the  way  of  any  State  administrative  control 
of  any  branch  of  the  court  work. 

The  administration  of  the  pension  laws  was  in  most  States  placed 
with  the  juvenile  courts  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  Mothers'  pensions  were  suggested  as  a  means  of  protecting 
children  from  institutional  life.  The  advocates  of  mothers'  pensions 
wished  to  have  the  public  funds  used  to  keep  children  at  home  with 
their  own  mothers  instead  of  being  used  to  subsidize  children's  insti- 
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tutions.  On  this  point  they  were  mistaken,  since  institutional  sub- 
sidies have  not  decreased  since  the  pension  system  began.  Bat  they 
may  have  been  right  in  thinking  that  a  juvenile-court  judge,  who,  in 
Illinois,  had  the  power  to  conmiit  children  to  institutions,  was  the 
proper  person  to  determine  which  were  fit  homes  and  who  were  fit 
mothers  to  be  given  pension  grants. 

(2)  The  profoimd  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  felt  with  the  old 
outdoor-relief  agencies  formed  another  reason  for  placing  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  with  the  juvenile  court.  The  coimty  outdoor- 
relief  system  appeared  so  hopeless  that  it  seemed  easier  to  abaiid<Hi 
the  problem  in  despair  instead  of  attempting  to.  solve  it.  But  the 
outdoor-relief  problems  must  sometime  be  dealt  with.  The  aged 
and  the  sick,  the  deserted  wife,  and  others  temporarily  destitute  who 
are  now  left  to  the  incompetent  services  of  the  local  outdoor-relief 
authorities,  are  in  need  of  the  kind  of  competent  and  intelligent  help 
that  is  now  being  given  to  the  pensioners  of  the  Cook  County  juvenile 
court  imder  the  aid-to-mothers  law.  Whether  a  new  State-adminis* 
tered  public  assistance  system  should  be  created  or  whether,  under 
an  existing  State  department,  some  better  form  of  State  aid  and  State 
control  can  be  devised,  could  be  discussed  satisfactorily  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  study  of  the  administration  of  mothers'  pension  laws  in 
those  States  in  which  the  law  provides  for  some  form  of  State  super- 
vision. Such  a  discussion  obviously  leads  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
report.  It  is  only  possible,  as  a  result  of  this  inquiry,  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  State  assistance  in  some  form. 

The  importance  of  perfecting  the  mothers'  pension  law  on  the  ad- 
ministrative side  has  been  insisted  on  because,  in  the  mothers'  pension 
system,  if  properly  organized  and  safeguarded,  may  lie  the  nucleus 
of  a  new  form  of  State  aid  vastly  superior  to  any  form  of  public  as- 
sistance which  our  American  States  have  known,  and  capable  of  being 
very  considerably  extended.  But  the  problem  of  a  better  adminis- 
tration is  all  important,  since  it  would  be  obviously  unwise  to  attempt 
to  extend  the  scope  of  the  law  when  not  1  of  the  102  counties  in  the 
State  has  provided  adequate  funds  for  pensions  or  for  the  neces- 
sary investigations  and  supervision  of  mothers  eligible  under  the 
present  law. 

Even  in  Cook  County,  which  for  so  long  has  set  an  admirable  stand- 
ard both  as  to  liberality  of  pensions  and  efficiency  of  administration, 
hundreds  of  eligible  mothers  in  dire  need  of  pensions  have  been 
thrown  back  during  the  past  two  years  on  the  private  societies  and 
on  the  Cook  County  agent  because  the  county  board  has  refused  to 
provide  the  large  appropriations  needed  if  all  mothers  who  are  eli- 
gible to  become  beneficiaries  under  the  act  were  actually  granted  the 
pensions  to  which  they  are  legally  entitled.    It  is  useless  for  the  legis- 
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lature  solemnly  to  add  alien  women  or  small  property  owners  or  any 
other  mothers  to  the  legally  eligible  list  when  parsimonious  county 
lioards  can  render  such  changes  ineffectual  by  refusing  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  for  additional  pensioners.  Legislation  increasing 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  must  be  accompanied  by  legislation  guar- 
anteeing a  State  subsidy  or  support  from  State  funds  to  provide  the 
new  pensions,  or  the  statute  will  remain,  in  its  neglect  of  provisions 
for  enforcement,  an  official  mockery  of  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

Further  extensions  of  the  pension  law  are  likely  to  be  asked  in 
behalf  of  women  whose  husbands  are  temporarily  incapacitated.  For 
example,  the  family  of  the  tubercular  man  who  is  not  certified  as 
permanently  incapacitated  must  depend  for  help  on  the  joint  assist- 
ance of  private  charity  and  public  outdoor  relief.  Unless  a  system 
of  health  insurance  should  in  the  near  future  make  provision  for 
sick  benefits,  mothers'  pensions  would  seem  to  be  as  necessary  here, 
while  the  man  is  slowly  recovering  his  health,  as  in  the  case  of  fam- 
ilies in  which  the  chief  wage  earner  is  permanently  incapacitated. 
Such  extensions  of  the  scope  of  the  act,  however,  should  not  be 
made  imtil  adequate  funds  can  be  assured,  and  such  extensions  can 
not  be  safely  made  until  an  efficient  system  of  administration,  in- 
cluding intelligent  investigations  and  supervision,  can  be  devised. 
Neither  of  these  conditions  can  be  secuced  except  on  the  basis  of  State 
control  and  State  aid. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Labob, 

C?hilx>een's  Bureau, 

Washington,  May  2,  192L 
Sir  :  The  following  monograph  on  Breast  Feeding  has  been  prepared 
by  Ella  Oppenheimer,  M.  D.,  for  the  Children's  Bureau,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  efforts  of  doctors  and  nurses  to  encourage  maternal 
nursing.  It  is  offered  in  the  belief  that  the  degree  of  maternal 
nursing  in  the  United  States  may  be  increased  and  that  such  increase 
offers  the  hope  of  saving  life  in  many  cases  and  of  improving  infant 

vigor. 

Julia  C.  IjAThrop,  Chief. 
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BREAST  FEEDING. 


To  the  notable  reduction  in  infant  mortality  during  the  past 
decade  the  encouragement  of  breast  feeding,  improved  economic 
conditions,  purification  of  milk  supplies,  advancement  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  nutritional  needs  of  infants,  education  of  mothers 
in  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants,  have  all  contributed.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  minimize  the  value  of  any  of  these  other  factors  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  point  that  breast  feeding  has  been  the  most  important 
single  factor. 

The  experience  of  centuries,  as  well  as  scientific  laboratory  studies, 
has  demonstrated  that  in  nutritional  properties,  in  purity  and  clean- 
liness, in  warmth,  in  protective  powers  against  infection,  and  in  the 
assurance  it  gives  a  child  of  a  mother's  care,  human  milk  can  never 
be  replaced  adequately  by  artificial  food.  The  nourishment  of  an 
infant  vdth  anything  other  than  the  secretion  of  the  human  breast 
is  properly  termed  '^artificial  feeding,'*  or  '^ substitute  feeding." 
The  problem  is  often  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  the  physician 
encounters.  The  fact  that  the  diet  is  other  than  the  natural  one 
renders  an  absolute  solution  of  the  problem  impossible,  since  science 
has  as  yet  been  imable  to  construct  a  food  which  is  exactly  like 
human  milk,  and  each  child  is  an  individual  to  whom  general  rules 
can  apply  only  in  a  general  way. 

That  successful  maternal  nursing  is  possible  for  the  vast  majority 
of  women  has  been  amply  proved.  It  was  brought  out  strikingly 
by  the  experience  of  the  European  countries  during  the  recent  war, 
of  France  in  1870-71,  of  England  during  the  cotton  famine  of 
1861-1865,  when  maternal  nursing  was  universally  resorted  to 
'  because  of  the  scarcity  of  food.  In  this  country  the  possibilities 
of  breast  feeding  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  increase  in  natural 
feeding  under  the  encouragement  of  physicians  and  infant-welfare 
centers  in  many  cities,  and  particularly  by  the  recent  breast-feeding 
campaign  in  Minnesota,  which  reached  practically  every  mother  in 
a  given  area  and  re>sulted  in  a  per  cent  of  breast  feeding  ranging 
from  96  at  the  end  of  the  second  month  to  72  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month. 

In  Boston  the  Baby  Hygiene  Association  met  with  such  success 
that  of  6,000  infants  imder  its  supervision  only  196  babies  less  than 
6  months  old  were  entirely  artificially  fed.  The  statistics  of  the 
Starr  Center  in  Philadelphia  are  equally  notable.  In  1912-13  only 
48  per  cent  of  the  babies  under  its  care  were  breast  fed.  After  sue 
years  of  insistence  on  breast  feeding,  of  92  infants  whose  mothers 
had  been  cared  for  by  the  prenatal  department,  90  wei*e  entirely 
breast  fed  at  1  month  of  age,  1  was  partially  breast  fed,  and  only  1 
Was  bottle  fed. 
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6  BREAST  FEEDING. 

The  problem  of  breast  feeding  must  be  viewed  in  all  its  aspects. 
In  our  complicated  modem  society  there  must  be  widespread  empha- 
sis among  aU  classes  not  only  on  the  importance  of  breast  feeding 
bat  also  on  the  ways  and  means  of  making  it  socces^aL  There  are 
miany  false  opinions  to  be  overcome^  such  as  the  statement  fre- 
quently made  that  modern  woman  has  lost  the  ability  to  suckle  her 
young,  and  the  feeling  created  as  a  reatilt  of  the  emphasis  on  ^ 
importance  of  pure  milk  and  f>asteurisation  in  infant  feeding  that 
this  is  at  least  as  good  and  often  better  than  breast  feeding. 

The  problem  of  insuring  breast  feeding  for  babies  includes  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  health  aspects  of  far-reaching  importance, 
for  the  possibility  of  every  mother  nursing  her  child  impUes  an 
economic  level  which  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  mother  to  go 
into  industry  while  she  is  bearing"  cPiildren;  it  implies  a  training 
for  motherhood  which  emphasizes  not  only  the  importance,  but 
also  the  reasons  for  breast  feeding;  and  its  fulfillment  demands 
sound  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  mothers,  based  upon 
adequate  prenatal,  obstetrical,  and  general  health  care. 

MORTALITY  STATISTICS  OF  BREAST  VERSUS  ARTIFICIAL 

FEEDING, 

Studies  made  in  many  different  countries  have  demonstrated  tliat  the 
death  rate  among  the  artificially  fed  is  at  all  times  higher  than  among 
the  breast  fed ;  that  where  for  any  reason  breast  feeding- is  the  custom, 
the  mortality  rate  is  low  in  spile  of  other  unfavorable  factors;  and 
that  when  for  any  cause  breast  feeding  is  increased  in  a  commimity 
the  infant  mortality  rate  is  lowered.  The  studies  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Akron,  Ohio^  Manchester,  N.  H., 
and  Brockton,  Mass.,  have  demonstrated  that  in  these  cities  the 
mortality  rate  for  the  artificially  fed  is  about  three  or  four  times  as  • 
great  as  for  the  breast  fed — the  rate  varying  according  to  hygienic, 
economic,  and  industrial  conditions.^  Again,  in  rural  communities 
studied  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  breast  feeding  is  almost  universale 
In  those  communities,  even  with  a  very  high  mortality  rate  during 
the  first  month  of  life  because  of  inadequate  maternal  care,  the  death 
rate  from  diarrheal  diseases  and  the  total  infant  mortality  rate  is  low 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  maternal  nursing.  A  lowland  county  - 
of  North  Carolina  had  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  56.3;  a  mountain 
county  of  North  Carolina,  80.4;  a  rural  county  in  Kansas,  55;  and 
the  town  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  84.6. 

In  studies  made  in  overcrowded  and  poverty-stricken  districts  of 
London,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  large  cities  the  fact  is  very 
clearly  brought  out  that  where  by  race  or  custom  it  is  the  practice  to 
feed  infants  at  the  breast  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  lower,  even 
though  the  environment  bo  highly  insanitary.  There  is  the  instance 
of  the  low  infant  death  rate  obtaining  among  Jews,  Italians,  Scx>tch, 
and  Irish  when  these  races  continue  even  under  adverse  circxunstances 
to  feed  their  infants  at  the  breast. 
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OTHER  PACTS  INDICATING  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  BREAST 

OVER  ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING. 

Mortality  figures  alone,  impressive  though  they  are,  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  An  extensive  study  of  school  children  and  military 
recruits  in  Germany  pointed  out  that  the  good  eflFect  of  breast  feeding 
was  manifested  in  later  childhood  and  even  in  adult  life.  Nutritional 
disorders,  not  necessarily  fatal  but  which  permanently  handicap  the 
individual,  occur  much  more  frequently  among  the  artificially  than 
among  the  breast  fed.  These  disorders  render  the  infant  much  more 
sitsccptible  to  infection  and  may  produce  deformities  of  a  permanent 
nature  (rickets) .  Again,  the  chance  for  the  survival  of  the  premature, 
delicate,  or  syphilitic  infant  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
availability  of  breast  milk  as  a  food. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  HUMAN  MILK. 

Changes  in  the  breasts  preparatory  to  lactation  make  their  ap- 
pearance early  in  pregnancy.  These  changes  are  gradual,  manifest 
themselves  in  enlargement  of  the  breast  tissue,  especially  of  the  nip- 
ples, and  in  the  secretion  of  a  small  amount  of  fiuid,  clear  and  watery 
during  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy  but  toward  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy and  for  the  first  few  days  after  labor  creamy  in  character. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  labor  the  secretion  of  true  milk  begins. 
So  closely  correlated  and  so  interdependent  are  the  fimctions  of 
childbearing  and  suckling  that  the  act  of  nursing  hastens  the  return 
of  the  pelvic  organs  to  normal  size  and  function. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  factors  which  stimu- 
late the  breast  to  the  secretion  of  milk,  but  as  yet  these  are  undeter- 
mined. All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  removal  of  the  child  from 
the  uterus  probably  releases  into  the  blood  stream  a  substance 
which  stimulates  the  breast  glands  to  an  activity  for  which  they  were 
prepared  by  pregnancy.  The  glands  once  having  secreted  milk, 
their  continued  secretion  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  demand  made 
upon  them.  If  a  child  does  not  suckle  at  the  breast  the  secretion  of 
milk  quickly  subsides.  If  a  child  is  feeble  and  fails  to  empty  the 
breast  at  each  nursing  the  supply  of  milk  may  fail  unless  other  means 
of  emptying  are  used.  On  the  other  hand,  the  complete  emptying  of 
the  breast  by  a  strong  child  will  not  only  maintain  a  good  supply  but 
will  increase  what  was  originally  a  poor  supply.  In  other  words,  the 
greater  the  demand  the  greater  the  supply.  It  therefore  follows  that 
all  factors  in  the  child  which  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the  force  of 
suckling  and  the  remedies  therefor  need  consideration  in  any  cam- 
paign for  promoting  breast  feeding.     Such  factors  are : 

1.  Maturity  and  general  development  of  the  child:  The  premature 
and  the  pimy  child  bom  at  term  frequently  do  not  possess 
strength  enough  for  forceful  suckling. 
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2.  General  hygiene  and  technique  of  nursing. 

Adequate  quiet  and  sleep  between  feedings:  Nursing  by  the 
clock,  preferably  at  three  or  four  hour  intervals.  The  im- 
portance of  this  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Too  fre- 
quent feeding  of  the  baby  results  in  a  failure  of  appetite, 
so  that  he  takes  a  little  milk  often  and  never  completely 
empties  the  breast. 

Nursing  where  there  is  a  minimum  amoimt  of  distraction  for 
the  child :  This  factor  is  very  important  especially  for  the 
nervous  type  of  infant  and  for  all  infants  as  they  grow 
older.  Distraction  at  the  time  of  nursing  tends  to  make  a 
child  cease  before  the  meal  is  complete,  resulting  in  failure 
to  empty  the  breasts,  and  crying  and  restlessness  before 
the  next  nursing  time. 

Position  of  the  child  when  nursing:  It  is  important  that  the 
child  be  held  in  such  a  manner  that  breathing  is  not  inter- 
fered with. 

3.  Physical  abnormalities  in  the  child,  either  local  or  general: 

Such  conditions  as  adenoids,  harehp,  cleft  palate,  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  remedy  for  these  conditions  is  two-fold:  The  education  of  the 
mother  in  the  care  of  her  child,  preferably  during  pregnancy  or 
earlier,  and  the  proper  care  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy  and 
labor.  Such  care  will  eliminate  in  large  part  the  premature  and 
weak  infant,  and  those  physical  abnormalities  which  are  the  residt 
of  injuries  at  birth. 

Fortunately,  however,  though  this  is  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem,  there  are  very  satisfactory  methods  of  emptying  the  breast 
on  which  a  weak  or  physically  defective  child  fails.  This  matter  is 
especially  important  because  the  weak  child  needs,  above  all,  breast 
milk,  and  his  very  condition  tends  to  diminish  not  only  the  amount 
he  takes  but  also  the  amount  of  milk  available.  A  very  valuable 
technique  has  been  worked  out.  This  consists  in  instructing  the 
mother  or  nurse  to  express  milk  from  the  breast  after  each  nursing 
by  the  following   method : 

Scrub  the  hands  and  nails  with  soap,  warm  water,  and  a  nailbrush 
for  at  least  one  full  minute.  Wash  the  nipple  with  fresh  absorbent 
cotton  and  boiled  water  or  a  freshly  made  boric  solution.  Dry  the 
hands  thoroughly  on  a  clean  towel  and  keep  them  dry.  Have  a 
sterilized  graduate  glass  tumbler  or  large-mouthed  bottle  to  receive 
the  milk. 

1 .  Grasp  the  breast  gently  but  firmly  between  the  thumb  placed  in 
front  and  the  remainder  of  the  fingers  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
breast.  The  thimib  in  front  and  the  first  finger  beneath  should  rest 
just  outside  of  the  pigmented  area  of  the  breast. 
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2,  With  the  thumb  a  downward  pressing  motion  is  made  on  the 
'^'.^  tfont  against  the  fingers  on  the  back  of  the  breast,  and  the  thumb 
""  to  front  and  fingers  behind   are  carried   downward   to  the  base  of 
Bie  nipple. 

■  3.  This  second  act  should  end  with  a  slight  forward  pull  with 
gentle  pressure  at  the  back  of  the  nipple,  which  causes  the  milk  to 
Bow  out. 

The  combination  of  these  three  movements  may  be  described  as 
*Back-down-aut/ ' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  touch  the  nipple. 

This  act  can  be  repeated  SO  to  60  times  a  minute  after  some 
practice. 

Both  breasts  may  be  emptied  if  necessary,  or  they  may  be  used 
•Itematelv. 

The  milk  should  be  covered  at  once  by  a  sterile  cloth  held  in  place 
by  a  rubber  band  and  kept  on  ice  until  used. 

It  is  to  be  given  to  the  baby  at  the  end  of  the  next  nursing.  By 
this  method  not  only  does  the  child  get  the  nourishment  which  he 
needs,  but  the  complete  emptying  of  the  breasts  increases  the  supply 
of  milk. 

If  at  first  sufficient  milk  is  not  available  by  suckling  and  expression, 
as  determined  by  weighing  the  child  before  and  after  feeding,  artifi- 
cial food  can  be  given  temporarily  after  each  nursing.  Experience 
with  many  thousands  of  cases  both  in  Minnesota  and  elsewhere  has 
demonsl^ttted  the  value  of  this  method.  It  has  been  shown  to  be 
possible,  too,  by  this  means  to  reestablish  the  secretion  of  milk  in  the 
breafit  after  as  long  as  six  wee^'  inactivity.  It  is  possible  to  express 
milk  from  the  breasts  by  other  methods,  such  as  by  massage  or  the 
breast  pimip,  but  the  method  described  is  probably  the  best  way  of 
stripping  the  breasts. 

As  far  as  the  mother  herself  is  concerned,  though  the  demand  of  a 
strong  suckling  child  or  a  substitute  is  the  most  important  considera- 
tion in  maintaining  an  adequate  milk  supply,  there  are  many  others 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  our  modern  life. 

1.  Adequate  prenatal  care  and  instruction  for  the  mother, 
(a)  General: 

Adeqnaie  mUritUms  dieij  including  a  good  supply  of 
vitamines.     This  will  not  only  maintain  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  mother,  but  is  a  potent  factor  in  the 
development  of  a  strong  child. 
Freedom  from  overwork  either  without  or  within  the 

home. 
Instruction  during  this  period  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  breast  feeding  for  the  child  and  the  means 
of  procuring  it. 
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Medical  care,  to  prevent  such  conditions  as  eclampsia, 
which  is  likely  to  interdict  breast  feeding;  to  pro- 
mote general  hygiene  and  physical  well-being,  par- 
ticularly to  remove  foci  of  infection,  such  as  in 
teeth,  which  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  factors 
in  the  unsatisfactory  production  of  breast  milk; 
to  prepare  for  labor. 
(6)  Special: 

Emphasis  on  care  of  the  breasts  to  prepare  them  for 
lactation.  Where  the  nipples  are  small,  attempts 
to  lengthen  them  may  be  made  by  slight  traction 
and  molding,  night  and  morning. 

2.  Lying-in  period. 

Good  obstetrical  care  will  eliminate  birth  injuries  in  both 
mother  and  child,  severe  hemorrhage,  and  puerperal  fever, 
conditions  likely  to  inhibit  breast  feeding. 

3.  Postnatal  period. 

Sufficient  rest,  freedom  from  anxiety,  good  general  hygiene 
with  special  emphasis  on  a  nutritious  diet  are  the  factors 
likely  to  insure  a  good  milk  supply. 

4.  Lactation  period. 

Good  mental  and  physical  hygiene  during  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion with  all  that  this  implies.  This  means  adequate  but 
not  too  mncli  food,  and  an  abimdance  of  fluids  in  tiie  diet — 
at  least  two  quarts.  The  diet  should  be  a  good,  mixed, 
easily  digested  one,  containing  animal  protein  and  foods 
rich  in  \ntamines,  notably  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and  fresh 
vegetables. 

Daily  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  rest,  but  not  indolence. 

Freedom  from  worry  and  emotional  excitement. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  BREAST  MILK. 

Chemical  analysis  was  early  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  determining 
the  quality  of  breast  milk.  Wide  and  varied  application  of  this 
method  has  shown  that  it  has  very  marked  limitations.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  composition  of  milk  varies  in  the  same  woman  from 
day  to  day,  from  nursing  to  nursing,  and  at  different  periods  of  the 
same  nursing.  Any  analysis,  therefore,  to  be  valid,  must  be  made  on 
all  the  milk  from  the  breast  at  a  given  time,  or  on  samples  taken  at 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  nursing,  and  the  same  result 
must  be  obtained  at  least  twice.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the 
quality  of  milk  can  not  be  gauged  by  its  analysis  alone.  There  are 
marked  variations  in  chemical  composition,  entirely  compatible 
with  growth  and  good  digestion  in  the  child;  on  the  other  hand  a 
presumably  normal  chemical  analysis  may  occur  in  a  milk  which  is 
indigestible  and  does  not  provide  adequate  stimulus  for  growth. 
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The  av^^ige  c<Mapositi(Mi  of  breast  milk  ib  generally  giT^i  as 
foBoirs:* 


Fat. 

Sugar. 


Aah... 
WsUr. 


Normal 

arwaga 

(matare 

milk). 


Per  end. 

3.50 

7.50 

1.25 

.20 

87.55 


Common 

bflalthy 

variatiozis. 


Percent. 
a.00to  &00 
6.50to  8.0O 
1.00to  2.00 

.18to     .35 
«lt32to8175 


In  g^ieraly  yariationa  in  quality  determined  by  analysis  fall  into 
three  types: 

1.  All  elements  too  hi^. 

This  type  k  most  frequently  found  in  wcHnen  wbo  do  too  little 
and  eat  too  muck  and  too  rich  food. 

2.  Fat  and  sugar  low,  proteins  high. 

This  type  is  usually  found  in  wconen  of  the  poorer  dasses  who 
are  orerworked  and  underfed. 

3.  Fat  and  sugar  very  low,  proteins  very  high. 

This  type  is  usually  found  in  the  highly  strung,  overeducated, 

and  highly  eiyiKzed  women  of  the  larger  cities,  but  may 

be  found  in  neurotic  women  of  any  class  or  conununity. 

In  recent  years  variations  in  the  nutriticmal  properties  of  human 

milk  have  been  shown  to  be  due  also  to  its  yitamine  content.     The 

vitamines  of  human  milk  are  eonoentrated  from  the  food  taken  by 

the  mother;  if  they  are  not  present  in  sufficient  quantities  in  her 

food,  Uie  milk  suffers.    The  effect  of  an  insufficient  amount  or  absence 

of  these  substances  in  the  milk  is  exhil»ted  in  the  child.     Scurvy,  for 

example,  in  the  breast  fed  has  been  shown  to  develop  because  of  the 

deficiency  of  the  antiscorbutic  factor  in  the  mother's  food.     The 

development  of  rickets  in  the  breast  fed  has  also  been  shown  to  be 

due  to  a  d^ciency  in  the  mother's  diet,  reflected  in  the  quaUty  of 

her  milk. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  BREAST  FEEDING. 

Trouble  with  the  breast  itself  may  interfere  with  satisfactory 
breast  feeding.  The  presence  of  depressed  nipples  is  a  distinct  handi- 
cap; it  may  be  remedied  at  times  by  the  employment  of  a  nipple 
shield.  Cracks  or  fissures  in  the  nipples  sometimes  occur.  Those 
J'ender  nursing  very  painful,  and  offer  a  convenient  portal  of  entry 
for  infection.  They  may  usually  be  prevented  by  the  proper  care  of 
the  breasts  during  pregnancy,   and  during  lactation   by  carefully 
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washing  the  nipples  with  fresh  boric  acid  solution  before  and  after 
each  nursing.  If  fissures  occur,  compound  tincture  of  benzoin 
should  be  applied  to  them,  and  a  nipple  shield  should  be  used 
for  nursing  imtil  the  cracks  heal.  After  nursing,  the  nipples 
should  be  washed  and  dried.  The  shield  should  be  carefully  cleaned 
and  boiled  before  using.  Mastitis,  or  infection  of  the  breast,  is 
another  complication.  This  can  be  prevented  usually  by  the  methods 
just  described  for  preventing  and  treating  fissures.  Its  occurrence, 
however,  is  an  indication  for  rest  to  the  breast  involved,  by  nursing 
the  child  at  the  other  breast  exclusively,  emptying  the  infected  breast, 
if  it  becomes  distended,  by  means  of  expression  or  a  breast  pump, 
cold  applications  and  incision  when  indicated.  After  the  breast  has 
healed  the  child  should  be  nursed  at  it  again. 

A  normal  breast-fed  baby  gains  steadily  from  4  to  8  ounces  a  week, 
presents  no  symptoms  of  indigestion  in  the  form  of  vomiting  or 
diarrhea,  and  has  as  a  rule  from  2  to  4  soft  yellow  movements  a  day. 
There  are,  however,  many  deviations  from  such  a  course.  The  baby 
may  be  constipated  or  its  stools  may  be  too  frequent  and  green;  it 
may  fail  to  increase  in  weight  normally.  Such  symptoms  are  fre- 
quently interpreted  by  the  mother  and  often  by  the  physician  to 
indicate  imsuccessful  breast  feeding  and  the  necessity  for  resorting 
to  artificial  feeding.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  false  premise, 
for  symptoms  which  would  be  alarming  in  an  artificially  fed  baby 
may  be  viewed  with  equanimity  in  the  breast  fed,  so  great  is  the 
factor  of  safety  in  mother's  milk.  Under  such  circumstances  a  care- 
ful study  of  both  mother  and  child,  and,  if  indicated,  of  the  nulk,  will 
reveal  causes  which  may  be  remedied.  Overwork  and  underfeeding, 
underwork  and  overfeeding,  sometimes  the  absorption  of  poisons 
from  foci  of  infection  and  worry  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  may  change 
the  quality  of  the  milk  so  that  it  will  produce  one  or  another  type  of 
symptom  in  the  child.  The  discovery  of  the  cause  and  its  removal 
will  often  yield  fruitful  results. 

A  study  of  the  child  as  well  as  of  the  mother  may  point  the  way  to 
the  difficulty.  Is  his  failure  to  gain  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
getting  all  of  the  available  milk,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  milk  is 
*'  weak''  ?  Is  he  vomiting  because  he  overflows  from  too  full  a  stom- 
ach or  is  the  milk  too  rich  or  is  there  an  obstruction  of  some  kind? 
Are  his  frequent  stools  the  effect  of  an  overrich  milk  on  a  sensitive 
intestine ;  are  they  the  expression  of  some  excitement  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  or  the  baby;  or  are  they  *' starvation  stools"?  Is  his 
constipation  a  reflection  of  the  same  condition  in  the  mother;  are  his 
own  intestinal  and  abdominal  muscles  flabby;  is  the  volume  of  his 
food  too  small  for  the  intestines  to  contract  on  satisfactorily;  or  is 
there  spasm  of  the  anal  sphincter?  From  a  consideration  of  the 
factors  influencing  the  quality  of  milk  it  is  obvious  that  the  problem 
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is  social  and  economic  as  well  as  medical,  and  that  for  its  understand- 
ing and  solution  all  these  forces  in  the  community  must  work  together, 
Just  as  they  must  cooperate  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  diflBicult 
case  of  breast  feeding. 

FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  PROMOTING  MATERNAL 

NURSING. 

1.   Educational. 
Mothers : 

All  mothers  should  be  instructed  during  pregnancy  and 
after  the  baby  comes  by  means  of  literature,  pubUc 
health  nurses,  and  consultations.  They  should  be  in- 
structed among  other  things  in  the  importance  of  breast 
feeding  and  in  the  means  of  promoting  it,  in  which  mat- 
ters the  prenatal  nurse  can  be  of  great  assistance. 
Commimity: 

The  conmiunity  in  general  should  be  interested  through 
lectures,  newspaper  propaganda,  etc.,  in  the  fundamental 
necessity  of  this  phase  of  child  welfare,  so  that — 

(a)  It  will  be  possible  for  every  mother  who  is  able  to 
do  so  to  nurse  her  child. 

(b)  There  will  be  provision  by  the  establishment  of  properly 
supervised  wet-nurse  directories  and  institutions  for  col- 
lecting and  distributing  bottled  breast  milk  for  the  child 
who  needs  breast  milk  and  can  not  get  it  from  its  mother. 

2.  Economic  and  social. 

Adequate  income  for  the  nursing  mother  and  her  family: 

To  provide  adequate  nourishment  for  the  mother. 

To  eliminate  the  necessity  for  outside  industrial  work. 

To  provide  for  home  help  when  necessary. 

To  eliminate  strain    and   worry  attached    to   inadequate 
living  conditions. 
Aid  in  the  adjustment  of  individual  problems. 

3.  Medical.   - 

High  standards  of  care  during  pregnancy,  labor,  puerperium, 

and  period  of  lactation. 
Careful  study  of  both  mother  and  child  to  discover  and  remedy 

any  causes  of  diflSculty  in  breast  feeding. 

o 
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AVERAGE  HEIGHTS  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER 

SIX  YEARS  OF  AGL 


During  Children's  Year,  the  second  year  of  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  World  War,  the  Oiildren's  Bureau  conducted  a 
series  of  campaigns  designed  to  focus  public  attention  upon  the 
welfare  of  children.  Among  these  campaigns  was  the  "weighing 
and  measuring  test."  During  the  period  devoted  to  this  test  great 
numbers  of  children — for  tte  most  part  under  6  years  of  age — 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  were  weighed  and  measured. 
Record  blanks  were  furnished  by  the  bureau,  and  when  the  children 
were  brought  for  examination  entries  were  made  of  height,  weight, 
age,  sex,  and  race,  besides  particulars  of  coimtry  of  birth  of  famer 
and  mother,  and  physical  condition  of  the  child. 

As  a  result  of  this  campaign  the  bureau  received  over  2,000,000 
records,  and  was  thus  in  possession  of  a  larger  masst  of  anthropo- 
metric material  relating  to  children  of  these  ages  than  was  ever 
before  availahle.  Consultations  were  held  with  anthropologists, 
statisticians,  and  pediatrists,  and  plans  of  tabulation  were  prepared 
in  accordance  with  recommendations  made  by  the  authorities 
consulted. 

A  careful  selection  was  made  of  approximately  one-twelfth  of  the 
cards  which  had  been  received.  The  basis  of  selection  was  fourfold: 
(1)  The  record  card  must  have  been  signed  by  a  physician;  (2)  no 
serious  defects  should  have  been  noted;  (3)  the  child  must  have 
been  weighed  and  measured  without  clothing,  as  verified  by  the 
physician  signing  the  card;  and  (4)  all  essential  items  must  have 
been  answered. 

On  the  basis  of  these  selected  records,  tables  have  been  made 
showing  average  weights  and  heights  for  children  of  different  ages 
and  average  weights  for  children  of  different  heights.  They  are 
based  upon  measurements  of  167,024  white  children. 

The  cnildren  included  in  the  tabulation  were  70  per  cent  of  native 
parentage;  6  per  cent  with  one  parent  native  and  one  foreign  bom; 
4  per  cent  oi  British  and  Irish  parentage;  and  the  remamder  of 
Scandinavian,  Italian,  and  other  racial  stocks.  They  represent 
children  from  every  part  of  the  country.  The  averages  for  white 
children  of  native  parentage  agree  very  closely  with  these  averages 
for  all  white  children. 

Table  1  shows  average  heights  and  weights  of  boys  and  girls  from 
birth  to  72  months  of  age,  and  Table  2  shows  average  weights  of 
boys  and  girls  for  different  heights  from  20  to  47  inches. 

These  averages  represent,  so  far  as  the  original  material  pennits, 
averages  basea  upon  children  without  defects  or  diseases. 
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Table  1. — Height  and  weight  of  white  children  from  btrlh  to  6  yean  ofagO 
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Age. 


Under  1  month 

1  month,  under  2 

2months,  under  3 

3  months,  under  4 

4monfhs,  under 5 

5  months,  under  6 

6  months,  under  7 

7  mMiths,  under  8 , 

8  months,  under  9 , 

9  months,  under  10 , 

10  monthft,  under  11 

il  months,  under  12 

12  months,  under  13 , 

IS  months,  under  14 

14  months,  under  15 , 

15  months,  under  16 , 

16  months,  underl? 

17  months,  under  18 

IS  months,  under  19 

19  months,  under  20 

20  months,  under  21 , 

21  months,  under  22 

22  months,  under  23 

23  months,  under  24 

24  months,  under  25 

25  months,  under  28 

26 months,  underSfTi ;.. 

27  months,  under  28 ^... 

28  months,  under  291 

29  months,  under  30 

30  months,  under  31 

81  months,  under  32 

32  months,  under  33 

33  months,  under  34 

34  months,  under  35 

35  months,  under  36 

36  months,  under  37 

37  months,  under  38 

38  months,  under  39 

39 months,  under  40 *... 

40  months,  under  41 

41  months,  under  42 

42  months,  under  43 ^.. 

43  months,  under  44 

44  months,  under  45 

45  months,  under  46 

46  months,  under  47 , 

47  months,  under  48 

48  months,  under  49 

49  months,  under  50 

50  months,  under  51 ^... 

51  months,  under  52 t.. 

52  months,  under  53 , 

53  months,  under  54 » , 

54  months,  under  55 

55  months,  under  56 , 

G6  months,  under  57 , 

57  months,  under  68 

58  months,  under  50 , 

SOmonths,  under  60 

60  months,  under  61 

61  months,  under  02. 

62  months,  under  63 

63  months,  under  64 

64  months,  under  65 

65  months,  under  66 

06  months,  under  67 

67  months,  under  68 

68  months,  under  69 

69  months,  under  70 

70  months,  under  71 

71  months,  under  72 


White  boys. 


Height 
(inches). 


43 


Weight 
(p<nmds).' 


19 

191 

20 

20 

21 

21 

22 

731 

23 

2* 

24 

24 

25 

254 

2& 

26 

26 

27 

274 

271 

28 


White  girls. 


Height 
(inches). 


24 

25 

26 

26 

27 

27 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 

32 

32 

32 

33 

33 

33 

34 

34i 

34 

34 


40 
40: 
40 
40 
40 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
42i 
42 
42 
42 
42 
43 
43 
43 


Weight 
(pounds).' 


29j 


-r-^ 


« These  figures  are  based  upon  mca<:urements  of  167,024  white  boys  and  girls  for  whom  no  serious  defects 
were  reported.  The  averages  as  calculated  have  been  smoothed  and  corrected  to  allow  for  the  Inclusion 
in  the  basic  figures  of  children  with  adenoids,  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils  or  carious  teeth,  and  they  rep- 
resent, therefore,  so  far  as  the  material  permits,  average  heights  and  weights  of  cliildreu  without  defects. 

s  Weights  do  not  include  clothing. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington^  December  15^  1919. 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  study  of  the  administration  of  the 
child-labor  laws  of  Wisconsin  with  especial  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment-permit system  and  its  enforcement. 

This  study  is  the  fourth  in  the  series  of  inquiries  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  child-labor  laws  which  have  been  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Helen  Sumner  Woodbury,  formerly  assistant  chief 
of  the  bureau.  The  study  was  made  by  Miss  Ethel  E.  Hanks,  who 
made  the  field  inquiries  for  two  of  the  preceding  studies — those  in 
Connecticut  and  New  York.  Valuable  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  report  for  publication  was  rendered  by  Miss  Ella  A. 
Merritt,  who  was  one  of  the  two  authoi-s  of  the  report  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  child-labor  laws  of  Maryland,  and  by  Mr.  Howard  C. 
Jenness,  whose  unusual  abilities  as  editor  and  critic  have  contributed 
much  to  each  of  the  preceding  reports  of  this  series,  and  whose  last 
work  before  his  sudden  death  was  upon  this  study.  The  foreword 
was  prepared  by  Mrs.  Helen  Sumner  Woodbury. 

Acknowledgment  should  also  be  made  of  the  cordial  cooperation 
of  the  officials  of  the  industrial  commission  and  of  the  vocatipnal- 
school  system  of  Wisconsin  both  in  facilitating  the  field  inquiries 
and  in  criticizing  the  report. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C,  Latiirop,  Chiefs 

Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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ADMINISTRATKHi  0¥  THE  EMPLOYMENT-CERTinCATE  SYSTEM 

IN  WISCONSIN. 


FOREWORD. 


The  administration  of  child-labor  laws  in  Wisconsin  differs  from 
that  in  most  other  States  chiefly  in  eight  points : 

First.  The  State  industrial  commission  has  control  over  the  issu- 
ance of  employm^it  certificates  as  well  as  over  the  inspection  of 
industrial  establishments.  It  not  only  has  general  supervision  over, 
but  has  power  to  appoint  and  dismiss,  all  issuing  officers. 

Second.  Children  between  14  and  17  years  of  age,  instead  of  only 
those  between  14  and  16,  must  have  employment  certificates  and  are 
snbject  to  most  of  the  other  legal  regulations  applying  to  certificated 
children. 

Third.  The  maintenance  by  all  important  cities  and  towns  in  the 
State  of  vocational  schools — at  which  part-time  attendance  of  all 
employed  children  between  14  and  17  years  of  age  is  compulsory — 
creates  both  an  educational  system  and  a  special  method  of  keeping 
track  of  children  of  working  ages  not  found  in  other  States.  Fur- 
thermore, the  industrial  commission  is  represented  on  the  State  board 
of  vocational  education  and  thus  has  a  certain  degree  of  control  ove]* 
the  school  attendance  and  education  of  employed  children. 

Fourth.  The  apprentice  laws  constitute  an  attempt  to  adapt  the 
apprenticeship  system  to  modem  industrial  conditions  which,  though 
not  affecting  large  numbers  of  children,  involves  where  used  an 
essential  modification  of  ordinary  child-labor  conditions  and  com- 
bines with  the  vocational-school  system  to  place  Wisconsin  in  a 
unique  position  in  tlie  vocational-training  moven^ent. 

Fifth.  Both  the  vocational-school  and  apprentice  laws  create  some 
degree  of  control  over  certain  employed  minors  between  17  and  21 
years  of  age,  for  all  illiterate  minors  employed  in  cities  which  have 
vocational  schools  must  attend  such  schools  for  not  less  than  four 
hours  a  week;  and  the  apprentice  law,  which  applies  to  all  children 
between  16  and  21  who  are  being  taught  trades  or  businesses,  requires 
school  attendance  for  not  less  than  five  hours  a  week  at  least  until 
18  years  of  age,  and  all  indentures  made  since  July  1,  1919,  require 
two  years  such  attendance,  regardless  of  age. 
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Sixth.  The  entire  machinery  of  enforcement  is  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  civil,  instead  of  only  criminal,  action  may  be 
brought  for  nearly  all  violations  of  child-labor  laws.  This  means 
not  only  that  the  employer  may  be  made  to  testify  as  an  adverse  wit- 
ness and  produce  his  records  but  that  the  State  as  prosecutor,  as  well 
as  the  employer  as  defendant,  may  appeal  against  an  adverse  decision. 

Seventh.  In  addition  to  tlie  usual  means  of  preventing  illegal  em- 
ployment, the  possibility  of  a  child's  working  without  a  permit  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  an  exceptional  provision  in  the  workmen^'s 
compensation  law.  If  a  child  of  permit  age  is  injured  while  work- 
ing without  a  permit  or  at  a  prohibited  occupation,  his  employer 
is  liable  to  treble  compensation,  of  which  the  insurance  carrier  can 
assume  liability  for  only  one-third. 

Eighth.  Under  the  minimum-wage  law,  which  applies  to  all  women 
and  minor  employees,  the  industrial  commission  has  adopted  a  wage 
order  wliich  fixes  a  minimum  rate  of  18  cents  an  hour  for  children 
between  14  and  16  and  of  20  cents  an  hour  for  children  between  16 
and  17  years  of  age  who  have  had  at  least  three  months'  experience  in 
the  industry.  In  part  because  of  this  order  and  in  part  because  of 
fear  of  the  treble  compensation  clause  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
act,  the  industrial  commission  reports  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
child-labor  permits  granted. 

The  effects  of  all  these  eight  points  of  difference  between  the  admin- 
istration of  the  child-labor  laws  in  Wisconsin  and  in  most  other 
States,  except  the  last,  are  brought  out  in  the  following  report. 
Although  the  minimum-wage  law  had  been  upon  the  statute  books 
since  1913,  no  wage  order  was  adopted  under  it  until  June  29,  1919, 
nearly  15  months  after  the  field  studies  for  the  main  body  of  this 
report  had  been  completed.  Three  of  the  other  principal  features  of 
the  Wisconsin  law,  moreover,  had  been  in  effect  for  only  seven  months 
at  the  date,  April  1, 1918,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  description 
of  methods  of  administration  here  given  refers.  These  three  were : 
(1)  The  centralization  of  control  over  the  issuance  of  permits  in  the 
industrial  commission;  (2)  the  raising  of  the  permit  age  from  16  to 
17;  and  (3)  the  treble  compensation  clause  in  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation act.  So  far  as  these  provisions  are  concerned,  therefore, 
the  study  was  made  during  a  period  of  transition,  and  specifically 
before  the  full  effects  of  supervision  by  the  industrial  commission  an  1 
of  the  treble  compensation  clause  were  evident. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  defect  and  to  bring  the  report,  in  its  most 
essential  features,  up  to  date,  a  brief  survey  was  made  of  the  principal 
changes  effected  prior  to  December,  1920.  These  changes  were  mainly 
in  the  administration  of  the  laws  by  the  industrial  commission.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  inquire  into  the  details  of  procedure  in  the 
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various  cities  which  had  been  visited  earlier,  or  into  such  purely  local 
matters  as  methods  of  enforcement  of  school  attendance.  Except  for 
the  gradual  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  vocational  schools, 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  these  local  matters. 

In  only  two  respects  had  alterations  of  great  importance  been 
made  in  the  law.  First,  the  requirement  that  apprentices  must  at- 
tend vocational  school  at  least  five  hours  a  week  until  they  are  18 
years  of  age  had  been  changed  to  a  requirement  that  they  must 
attend  during  the  first  two  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  regardless 
of  their  ages  when  indentured.^  Second,  the  fifth-grade  requirement 
for  a  permit  to  work  had  been  raised  to  a  sixth,  and  after  July  1, 
1920,  to  a  seventh-grade  requirement.  At  the  same  time,  the  indefi- 
nite first  alternative  to  the  grade  requirement  mentioned  on  page  64 
was  abolished;  and  the  standard  of  seven  years'  school  attendance, 
the  other  alternative,  was  raised  to  eight  years'  school  attendance,* 
Thus  Wisconsin  had  remedied,  in  part,  the  unfavorable  situation  cre- 
ated by  its  low  educational  standard  for  employment. 

Control  by  the  industrial  commission  over  the  issuing  of  permits 
had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  December,  1920.  In  the  first  place, 
the  1919  legislature  very  nearly  doubled  the  total  appropriation  of 
the  commission,  and  a  considerable  part  of  this  increase  was  devoted 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  laws.  The  expenditures  of  the 
woman  and  child-labor  department  in  1919-20  were  $24,195.17,  as 
against  $10,515.62  in  1917-18.  Meanwhile  the  staff  of  women  depu- 
ties, who  are  primarily  responsible  for  inspections  for  woman  and 
child  labor,  had  been  increased  to  six,  as  against  two  in  April,  1918. 
This  has  made  it  possible  to  have  much  more  frequent  inspections. 
At  the  same  time  $12,724.09  was  spent  for  the  issuance  of  child-labor 
permits  in  1919-20,  and  it  was  estimated  that  $17,315  would  be  spent 
in  1920-21.  In  December,  1920,  one  deputy  was  devoting  her  whole 
time,  a  large  part  of  it  in  the  field,  to  supervision  over  the  issuance 
of  permits.  Moreover,  it  was  stated  that  every  permit  issued  by 
other  than  paid  deputies  of  the  commission  was  being  carefully  ex- 
amined, together  with  the  statement  as  to  the  evidence  of  age  upon 
which  it  was  based,  as  soon  as  it  was  received  at  the  Madison  office, 
and  that  whenever  any  irregularity  was  discovered  the  matter  was 
lieing  taken  up  promptly  with  the  issuing  officer.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  commission  was  receiving  more  prompt,  regular,  and  better 
filled-in  reports  than  formerly. 

The  principal  new  features  introduced  by  the  commission  in  its 
administration  of  the  permit  system  between  April,  1918,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1920,  were:  (1)  The  requirement  that  issuing  officers  report, 
upon  a  blank  specially  devised  and  furnished  for  that  purpose,  all 

»  Laws  of  1919,  ch.  221.  »  Laws  of  1919,  ch.  432. 
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reissued  permite,  instead  of  only  original  permits;  (2)  the  prompt 
U*unsferring  of  statistical  data  from  the  reports  received  from  per- 
mit officers  to  punch  cards  for  the  tabulating  machine  and  their 
periodical  tabulation;  (S)  the  requirement  that  the  promise  of  em- 
ployment state  specifically  the  kind  of  work  at  which  the  child  is 
to  be  employed;  (4)  the  circulation,  principally  in  Milwaukee,  but 
to  some  extent  also  in  other  cities^  of  a  small  card  issued  by  the  com- 
mission giving  instruction  to  children  as  to  how  to  secure  permits; 
(i>)  the  requirement  that  before  any  evidence  of  age  other  than  a 
birth  or  baptismal  certificate  is  accepted^  the  parent  must  sign  a 
statement,  the  form  for  which  is  furnished  by  the  commission,  cer- 
tifying that  he  is  unable  to  secure  the  preferred  evidence;  (6)  the 
waiving  of  the  requirement  that  children  between  14  and  16  shall 
apply  in  person,  accompanied  by  a  parent  or  guardian,  in  case  the 
child  lives  outside  the  home  city  of  any  permit  officer,  and  the  per- 
mission given  the  permit  officer  having  jurisdiction  to  issue  the  per- 
mit by  mail;  (7)  the  modification  of  the  rules  regarding  evidence  of 
age  so  that  a  baptismal  certificate  which  bears  a  date  at  least  10  years 
prior  to  tlie  date  of  application  for  a  labor  permit  and  which  shows 
the  date  of  birth  and  place  of  baptism,  shall  be  equally  as  acceptable 
as  a  birth  certificate;  and  (8)  the  requirement  which  went  into  effect 
on  February  6,  1910,  that  every  applicant  for  a  regular  child-labor 
permit  in  Milwaukee  present  a  physician's  report  giving  detailed  in- 
formation as  to  the  results  of  a  medical  examination. 

The  first  six  of  tliese  new  features  require  no  comment.  As  for 
the  change  in  the  evidence  of  age,  it  should  be  noted  both  that  the 
public  birth  records  in  Wisconsin  are  often  based  upon  church  rec- 
ords of  baptism  and  sometimes  upon  parents'  statements,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  last  three  years  in  the  demand 
for  birth  certificates  for  child-labor  permits.  Wisconsin  has  only 
recently  been  admitted  into  the  birth-registration  area  and,  in  order 
to  secure  admissioa,  the  State  board  of  health  made  every  effort  to 
register  children  who  had  failed  to  be  recorded  at  the  time  of  birth. 
In  this  work  it  made  much  use  of  church  records  of  baptism.  As  a 
result  of  this  practice  it  was  l^ld  in  a  court  case  that  a  baptismal 
certificate  was  more  trustworthy  evidence  of  age  than  a  biith  cer- 
tificate. Moreover,  in  1019  the  legislature  passed  a  new  law  spe- 
cifically authorizing  the  registration  of  birth  at  any  time  "  upon  the 
affidavit  of  the  attending  physician,  midwife,  parent,  or  other  person 
who  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  time  of  such  birth  and  of  his 
[sic]  parentage."  ^  Owing  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  indu^rial 
commission  to  seaire  birth  or  bapti^zial  certificates  as  evidence  of 
age,  most  ef  the  births  being  registered  under  this  law  up  to  Decem- 
ber, 1920,  were  those  of  children  who  wished  to  secure  work  permits. 

•  Laws  of  1»10,  ch.  111. 
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It  seems  safe  to  say,  however,  that  few  such  hregularitiee  in  the 
matter  of  age  evidence  as  were  cotnmon  in  1918  eould  be  found  in 
Wisconsin  in  December,  1920.  One  of  the  methods  used  by  the  in- 
dustrial commission  t^  bring  about  greater  uniformity  has  been  to 
look  up  in  the  records  of  the  State  board  of  health  at  Madison  the 
births  of  children  for  whom  other  evidence  had  been  accepted  and 
to  call  the  attrition  of  issuing  officers  to  the  frequent  cases  in  which 
these  births  were  found  to  have  been  recorded*  In  its  instructions 
to  issuing  officers,  moreover,  the  oonmiission  places  special  emphasis 
upon  the  fact  that  the  possession  of  a  x)ermit,  even  though  unlaw- 
fully issued,  is  a  complete  defense  t4i  an  employer  in  any  suit  under 
the  treble  compensation  clause  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act,^ 
and  that,  therefore,  an  issuing  officer  who  accepts  inadequate  evi* 
deuce  may  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  child  in  case  he  is  injured. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  sure  that  a  child  is  over  14  years  of  age,  because  in  case  a 
question  arises  as  to  whether,  when  injured,  tbd  child  was  employed 
in  a  prohibited  occupation,  the  exact  date  of  birth  becomes  of  prime 
importance.  For  example,  if  the  date  of  birth  given  on  the  permit 
indicates  that  a  child  is  16  years  old  when  he  is  only  15,  the  employer 
is  authorized  and  pnrotected  in  putting  that  child  to  work,  for  ex- 
ample, on  a  mangle,  or  operating  a  steam  boiler,  both  occupations 
prohibited  as  dangerous  to  children  under  16  and  the  latter  danger- 
ous also  to  others.  Tliat  false  evidence  is  not  often  actually  accepted 
appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  no  accident  case  settled 
prior  to  Decwnber,  1920,  had  the  employer  submitted  in  defense  an 
illegally  issued  permit.  During  the  year  ended  July  1,  1919,  over  85 
per  cent  of  all  permits  issued  outside  Milwaukee  appear  to  have 
been  based  on  birth  or  baptismal  certificates. 

The  physical  examination  required  of  Milwaukee  children  who 
are  applying  for  regular  permits  must  be  given  by  a  public-health, 
public-school,  or  other  ceitified  physician.  The  bureau  of  school 
hygiene,  however,  has  been  transferred  from  the  education  to  the 
liealth  department,  so  that  the  school  physicians  are  also  public-health 
ph3rsicians.  All  examinations,  therefore,  for  both  public  and  paro- 
chial school  children  are  now  given  by  the  same  physicians.  Becom- 
inendations  that  permits  be  granted  can  be  accepted  from  private 
physicians,  but  they  are  practically  never  offered  or  insisted  upon 
by  the  children  who  readily  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  issuing 
officer  that  they  go  to  the  office  which  the  public-health  department 
maintains  near  by  in  connection  with  the  vocational  school.  Two 
physicians  and  a  nurse  arc  assigned  to  the  examination  of  applicants 
for  permits  and  of  the  children  in  the  vocational  school.    One  of  the 
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physicians  is  a  man  and  one  a  woman  who  has  had  considerable  in- 
dustrial experience.  One  is  in  the  o&ce  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  in  the  afternoon. 

The  records  of  the  examinations  which  the  child  may  have  had 
while  still  in  school  are  consulted  by  the  physician  who  examines 
him  for  a  permit. 

The  physician's  recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  a  permit 
should  be  granted,  or  whether  it  should  be  limited  either  as  to  time 
or  as  to  occupation,  is  accepted  by  the  industrial  conmiission.  Few 
permits  are  permanently  refused,  but  many  are  temporarily  with- 
held pending  the  correction  of  minor  defects.  An  even  larger  num- 
l^er  are  granted  temporarily,  their  continuance  being  dependent  u|K>n 
the  correction  of  defects.  Thus  the  children  are  enabled  to  earn  at 
least  part  of  the  money  required  for  treatment.  They  are  assisted, 
however,  by  various  dispensaries.  When  such  a  "  provisional "  per- 
mit, as  it  is  called,  is  granted,  a  form  letter  is  sent  to  the  employer 
stapled  to  the  permit.  This  letter  states  the  nature  of  the  child's 
defect  and  the  time  allowed  for  its  cori-ection.*^  Provisional  permits 
are  often  extended,  in  special  cases  more  than  once,  but  when  a 
reasonable  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  correction  of  the  defect,  if 
it  is  still  uncorrected,  the  permit  is  first  suspended  and  later,  if  this 
does  not  bring  results,  it  is  revoked. 

During  the  eight  months  from  April  1  to  November  30,  1920,  35 
children  were  permanently  refused  permits,  1,026  were  refused  tem- 
porarily, 24  were  limited  as  to  occupations,  and  1,382  were  granted 
*'  provisional "  permits  and  allowed  to  work  for  a  time  on  condition 
tliat  they  got  defects  corrected.  Only  1,383  children,  about  one-third 
of  all  who  applied,  were  found  to  be  physically  sound  in  every  respect 
and  were  recommended  for  "unreserved"  permits.  This  does  not 
represent,  however,  the  total  number  of  cases  acted  upon,  which  was 
5,237.  In  176  cases  children  who  had  been  refused  temporarily  re- 
turned with  their  defects  corrected  and  were  given  permits,  and  in 
434  cases  provisional  permits  were  for  the  same  reason  made  un- 
limited. Moreover,  39  provisional  refusals  were  made  temporary  and 
8  provisional  or  temporary  refusals  were  made  permanent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  provisional  time  was  extended  in  440  cases  and 
revocation  of  permits  was  recommended  in  15  cases.  In  addition,  126 
children  were  reexamined,  and  149  were  given  examinations  for  vaca- 
tion permits. 

'The  pystcm  of  following  up  thoBe  cases,  as  described  by  the  Industrial  com  mission,  is 
as  follows :  (HironoIoKlcal  and  alpba1)etical  follow-up  flies  are  maintained  and  at  the  piven 
date  a  poital-card  notice  to  return  for  reexamination  is  sent,  either  to  the  child  or  to  tlie 
employer.  If  the  child  falls  to  appear  after  two  such  notices  his  permit  is  recalled  or, 
if  be  is  unemployed,  a  note  is  attached  to  his  Index  card  warning  that  his  permit  must 
not  be  reissued  without  reexamination.  If  the  <}hild  appears  a  postal  card  is  sent  to  his 
employer  atatlug  the  disposition  of  his  case. 
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Mentally  defective  children  are  not  always  refused  permits.  Oc- 
casionally one  is  committed  to  an  institution,  but  most  of  those  ap- 
plying for  permits  are  comparatively  high  grade  and  in  many  cases, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  examining  physician  And  of  the  Juve- 
nile Protective  Association,  which  cooperates  in  finding  suitable  em- 
ployment for  and  in  supervising  such  children,  they  are  allowed  to 
work  for  employers  who  know  the  circumstances  and  are  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility.  Usually  it  is  stipulated  that  the  child 
must  be  associated  only  with  his  [or  her]  own  sex,  that  he  must  not 
work  with,  and  sometimes  not  even  near,  machinery,  and  that  he  must 
be  closely  supervised. 

About  one-half' of  all  the  permits  in  Wisconsin  are  issued  in  Mil- 
waukee. About  one-half  of  all  the  children  granted  regular  permits 
in  the  State,  therefore,  are  given  physical  examinations.  On  No- 
vember 16,  1920,  moreover,  the  industrial  commission  issued  to  all 
permit  officers  throughout  th©  State  a  special  bulletin  of  instruc- 
tions in  which  it  directed  them,  whenever  the  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition of  a  child  was  in  question,  to  require  the  child  to  bring  "  a  cer- 
tificate of  health  from  a  reputable  physician  in  general  practice 
showing  that  the  health  of  the  child  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  issuing 
of  the  permit." 

During  the  year  which  ended  June  30,  1919,  there  were  issued  out- 
side Milwaukee  10,418  permits,  of  which  2,982  were  issued  in  the 
seven  other  cities  studied  during  this  inquiry.  The  accompanying 
table  gives,  by  the  ages  of  the  children,  the  figures  for  regular,  vaca- 
tion, and  after-school  and  Saturday  permits  issued  in  these  cities 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  State.    (See  p.  14.) 

Outside  Milwaukee  the  permits  were  practically  all  being  issued 
in  December,  1920,  by  officers  specially  appointed  by  the  industrial 
commission  for  that  purpose.  The  former  plan  of  having  them  issued 
in  Superior  by  the  branch  office  of  the  commission  had  been  aban- 
doned. The  Madison  office  of  the  industrial  commission,  however, 
occasionally  issued  by  mail  a  permit  to  a  child  who  lived  where  there 
was  no  issuing  officer.  In  addition  to  the  officials  of  the  industrial 
commission  in  Milwaukee  and  Madison,  there  were  210  issuing  officers 
in  195  different  cities  and  towns.  Each  of  the  71  counties  and  each 
incorporated  city  of  over  2,000  pqpulation  (except  South  Milwaukee, 
where  children  get  their  permits  at  the  Milwaukee  office)  had  at 
least  one  issuing  officer.  In  most  of  the  places  where  there  were  two 
issuing  officers,  one  of  them,  usually  the  county  judge,  issued  only 
to  cliildren  from  outside  the  city.  In  a  number  of  cities,  however, 
special  officers  had  been  appointed  to  issue  permits  to  children  during 
the  summer  vacation  when  the  regular  issuing  officer  was  away,  and 
in  Manitowoc  two  officers  still  had  coordinate  jurisdiction. 
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The  tendency  to  appoint  school  officials  as  issuing  officers  appears 
to  have  increased,  in  spite  of  complaint  that  they  go  away  in  the 
summer  and  temporary  officers  have  to  be  secured.  In  December, 
1920,  about  one-half  of  the  issuing  officers  were  school  officials  of 
some  sort,  nearly  one-fourth  of  them  being  superintendents  of  schools 
and  the  rest  principals  of  high  schools,  teachers,  truant  officers,  clerks 
of  school  boards,  or  directors  of  vocational  schools.  In  18  of  the  48 
cities  and  towns  which  had  vocational  schools  the  director  of  that 
school  was  issuing  permits.  Although  the  desirability  of  designating 
as  permit  officers  the  directors  of  vocational  schools  has  sometimes 
been  questioned  on  the  ground  that  they  are  interested  in  having  chil- 
dren secure  permits  in  order  to  build  up  their  own  sc1h)o1s,  this  policy 
ap]>ears  to  work  well  in  practice.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  regular 
school  authorities  have  l)een  given  first  opportunity  to  do  this  work 
and  the  directors  of  vocational  schools  have  been  aj^pointcd  with 


their  Approval.  Oi  tke  oUm^t  iflBoing  oficeis,  83  were  county  and  11 
were  muaiicip^  judges.  In  12  counties  the  only  issuing  officer  was 
tike  coiHiiy  }udge*  Various  other  pdi>lic  oficiak,  sifidk  as  justice  of 
the  peace,  mayor^  viUa^  president,  city  elerk,  treaiMirer,  and  attor- 
ney, were  serring  as  issuing  officers.  And  in  some  places  private  indi- 
viduals, such  as  bank  official,  editor,  doctor,  attorxray,  real-estate 
agent,  insurance  agent,  or  reprefientative  of  the  Sed  Crods,  were  per- 
forming this  function.  It  s^Mmld  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
many  of  these  canall  places  very  tew  children  apply  for  permits. 
During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  less  than  10  permits  were 
issued  in  each  of  15  counties. 

Vocational  schools  wene  maintained,  as  already  mentioned,  in  48 
cities  and  towns  of  Wiseon^n  in  December,  1920,  as  compared  with 
31  in  April,  1918-  (hily  three  cities  which  in  1920  had  over  5,000 
popnlatiMi  had  failed  by  the  latter  date  to  establii^  such  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  six  towns  of  less  than  5,000  population  had  vocational 
schools.  The  attendance  for  the  entire  Sl^ite  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1920,  was  approximately  43,000.  From  85  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  children  who  held  permits  in  Wisconsin  in  December,  1Q20, 
are  estimated  to  have  lived  in  places  which  had  vocational  schools, 
which  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  attend.  Outside  Milwaukee  all 
children  were  attending  eight  hours  a  week,  but  in  Milwaukee  they 
were  still  attending  only  four  hours,  owing  to  lack  of  facilities.  How- 
ever, a  well-equipped  building  occupjring  nearly  half  a  block  of 
ground  had  been  completed  and  was  in  use  in  Milwaukee  for  the 
boys'  classes^  and  a  similar  building  for  girls,  to  occupy  the  other 
half  of  the  Uock,  was  planned.  In  December,  1920,  there  were  in 
all  116  teachers  in  the  Milwaukee  vocational  school,  and  the  average 
weekly  attendanoe  was  about  9,200  in  all  departments.  Since  the 
completion  of  the  new  building  all  permit  children,  it  is  said,  have 
been  assigoed  promptly  to  their  classes. 

In  Milwaukee  the  industrial  commission,  as  well  as  the  vocational 
school,  has  recently  made  some  eiforte  to  assist  children  in  finding 
work.  For  a  time  the  director  of  the  women's  department  of  tlie 
commission,  who  is  the  permit  issuing  officer  in  Milwaukee,  was  in 
charge  of  a  juvenile  division  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  and  juvenile  placement  was  closely  associated  with  the  issu- 
ance of  permits.  Although  this  work  had  to  be  discontinued  because 
of  lack  of  appropriations  for  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
the  commission  has  continued  the  effort  to  secure  work  out  of  school 
hours  for  children  who  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  leave  school. 
Employers  have  been  canvassed  by  circular  letters  and  personal  calls, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  children  have  been  f  umishetl  with  work 
out  of  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays.    Most  of  those  placed  have 
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been  from  the  high  schools,  but  some  have  come  from  the  grades.  As 
in  the  case  of  all  other  permits,  of  course,  the  principal  of  the  school 
must  recommend  that  the  child  be  given  a  permit;  and  this  recom- 
mendation is  believed  to  mean  that  the  principal  considers  the  child 
able  to  keep  up  with  his  studies  and  still  work  out  of  school  hours. 
Permits  are  not  given  for  work  both  before  and  after  school  hours. 

At  the  time  this  study  was  made  the  treble-compensation  clause 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  act  had  been  in  effect  for  too  short  a 
period  to  have  shown  its  full  value  as  a  deterrent  to  the  employment 
of  children  without  permits  or  in  illegal  occupations.  This  clause  was 
adopted  as  the  result  of  a  situation  which  arose  under  the  old  pro- 
vision of  the  compensation  act,  one  found  in  many  other  such  acts, 
including  within  its  scope  only  minors  "  legally  permitted  to  work 
under  the  laws  of  the  State."  In  one  case  •  the  supreme  court  had 
held,  not  only  that  a  child  of  permit  age  who  had  been  injured  while 
employed  without  a  permit  was  not  a  minor  legally  permitted  to  work 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  and.  consequently,  was  not  included  in 
the  scope  of  the  compensation  act,  but  that,  even  though  the  child 
had  lied  about  his  age,  such  employment  was  gross  negligence.  By 
this  decision,  therefore,  employers  who  employed  children  without 
permits  were  thrown  back,  in  case  of  injury,  upon  the  hazards  of  lia- 
bility actions  under  the  common  law,  with  no  defense  whatever  left 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  another  case^  the  court  had  held 
that  a  child  injured  while  employed  in  a  prohibited  occupation,  but 
employed  with  the  authority  of  a  permit,  came  within  the  scope  of  the 
compensation  act,  and  consequently  could  recover  only  the  regular 
compensation.  The  employers  were  not  satisfied  with  the  first  of 
these  decisions  and  the  labor  unions  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
second.  A  conference  was  therefore  held  during  the  legislative  ses- 
sion of  1917,  and  this  conference  recommended  the  treble-compensa- 
tion plan  which  had  been  suggested  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  leading  employers'  associations. 

The  essential  features  of  the  treble  compensation  plan  are  that 
children  of  permit  age  who  are  injured  while  employed  without 
permits  or  in  prohibited  occupations  shall  receive  in  compensation 
three  times  the  amounts  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  if  they  had 
been  lawfully  employed ;  that  the  entire  increased  compensation,  two- 
thirds  of  the  total,  shall  be  paid  by  the  employer  who  can  not  insure 
against  this  risk,  but  that  the  insurance  company  shall  be  liable  in 
case  the  employer  is  insolvent;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  an 
employer  has  secured  a  permit  which  was  illegally  issued  by  a 
regularly  appointed  permit  officer  or  which  has  been  altered,  pro- 

•  Stett  17.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co..  163  Wis.,  151  (1016). 
»Foth  V,  Macomber  &  Why  the  Rope  Co.,  161  Wis.,  049  (1915). 
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vided  the  alteration  was  made  without  fraud  on  the  employer's  part, 
such  a  permit  shall  afford  him  the  same  protection  as  if  it  had  been 
legally  issued. 

When  this  study  was  made  the  constitutionality  of  the  treble-com- 
pensation clause  had  not  been  determined  by  court  decision,  and  it 
had  not  been  in  effect  long  enough  for  any  large  niunber  of  cases 
under  it  to  have  arisen.  In  three  comparatively  recent  cases,*  how- 
ever, the  AVisconsin  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  its  constitutionality. 
Meanwhile,  too,  the  1919  legislature  has  amended  the  law  to  permit 
the  child,  in  case  the  treble  compensation  amounts  to  less  than  the 
wages  he  has  lost,  to  recover  his  full  wage  loss  plus  doctors'  bills." 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  treble-compensation  clause  the  indus- 
trial commission  has  made  a  special  study  of  every  accident  report  in- 
volving a  minor  with  a  view  to  determining  his  actual  age  and  the 
occupation  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  In 
case  its  study  has  disclosed  a  violation  of  the  child-labor  law,  it  has 
notified  the  parties  of  their  rights  under  the  treble-compensation 
clause,  and  has  then  followed  up  the  case  until  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages was  paid.  In  case  of  dispute  as  to  the  facts,  the  commission  has 
conducted  a  hearing  and  made  an  award.  Compromise  settlements 
have  never  been  sanctioned. 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  from  September  1,  1917,  when  the  clause 
first  went  into  effect,  to  June  30,  1920,  222  children  who  had  been 
injured  while  employed  without  permits  or  at  prohibited  occupations 
had  received  treble  compensation,  drawing  altogether  $21,903.22  in 
regular  compensation  and  $43,806.44  in  increased  compensation,  as 
well  as  the  necessary  surgical,  hospital,  and  medical  treatment  and 
medicine.  The  average  increased  compensation  was  $197.33,  but  in 
11  cases  it  amounted  to  $1,000  or  more.  For  1  case  settled  after  June 
30,  1920,  it  amounted  to  $6,000.  Although  all  minors  who  have  been 
injured  while  illegally  employed  have  been  notified  of  their  rights  in 
the  matter,  a  few  of  them  have  made  no  claim  for  increased  com- 
pensation. On  the  other  hand,  in  a  few  cases  in  which  the  injured 
minor  was  not  entitled  to  any  compensation  because  he  was  not  dis- 
abled for  more  than  seven  days,  the  commission  has  induced  or  com- 
pelled the  employer  to  pay  the  entire  wage  loss  which  the  minor 
sustained.    On  June  30, 1920,  55  cases  were  pending. 

The  most  important  test  of  this  provision  for  treble  compensation 
to  children  who  are  injured  while  illegally  employed  is  not,  however, 
the  adequacy  of  the  amounts  paid  the  children,  but  the  prevention 
of  illegal  employment  and  consequently  of  accidents.  Concerning 
this  no  exact  statistical  statement  can  be  made,  but  the  industrial 

•Brenner  t?.  Heraben,  176  N.  W.,  228  (February,  1920)  ;  Mueller  &  Sons  Co.  t\  Gothard 
it  FauKt  Lumber  Co.  v.  Gaudette.  decided  on  Oct.  18,  1020. 
•  Laws  of  1919.  cli.  680.  sec.  2. 
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commission  states  that  treUe  compensation  has  been  the  most  ef- 
fective measure  for  the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  law  which  has 
ever  been  used  in  Wisconsin.  Practically  all  large  employers  and 
many  small  ones  have  had  to  pay  increased  compensation,  and  one 
such  experience  has  served  as  a  warning,  not  only  to  the  employer 
directly  concerned  but  also  to  others.  In  many  cases  centralized  em- 
ployment departments  have  been  organized  to  prevent  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  subordinates  from  causing  a  violation  of  the  chikl-laboi* 
laws,  and  employers  generally  have  exercised  greater  care  in  hiring 
children. 

At  the  same  time  the  payment  of  treble  compensation  is  said  to 
rouse  less  res^itment  than  would  a  fine,  because  the  compensation  is 
considered  a  contractual  obligation  assumed  when  the  employer  ac- 
cepted voluntarily  the  compensation  act.  This  payment  does  not, 
as  the  industrial  commission  is  careful  to  remind  the  employer,  ex- 
empt liim  from  prosecution  for  the  violation*  But,  in  fact,  few  em- 
ployers who  have  paid  treble  compensation  have  actually  be^i  pros* 
ecuted  for  violating  the  child-labor  law,  for  the  treble  compensation 
is  believed  to  be  a  sufficiently  severe  lesson. 

Another  result  of  the  treble-compensation  clause  has  been  the  con- 
version of  the  activities  of  the  compensation  insurance  companies 
of  Wisconsin  from  channels  which  hindered  to  others  which  help  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  law.  Before  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  some  of  these  companies  made  a  special  point  of  advertising 
that  their  insurance  covered  minors  who  were  illegally  employed 
and  that  if  such  a  minor  were  injured,  the  employer  would  not  have 
to  pay  the  damages.  These  companies,  moreover,  made  this  point 
so  important  a  part  of  their  competition  with  others  that  it  threat* 
ened  to  become  the  general  policy  of  all  companies.  This,  of  course, 
made  employers  feel  that  they  were  entirely  relieved  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  to  pay  the  most  severe  penalty  likely  to  be  im- 
posed for  a  violation  of  the  child-labor  law — damages  to  an  injured 
child.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  treble  compensation  clause,  how- 
ever, insurance  companies  have  been  unable  to  take  this  risk,  and 
they  have  gradually  learned  that  the  greatest  service  they  can  render 
their  policy  holders  in  the  matter  is  to  keep  them  out  of  trouble  by 
persuading  them  to  observe  strictly  the  child-labor  law.  As  a  result 
these  companies  have  distributed  quantities  of  literature  prepared  by 
the  industrial  commission  calling  the  attention  of  employers  to  tlie 
risks  they  run  in  violating  the  child-labor  laws,  and  many  of  them 
have  carried  on  similar  campaigns  of  their  own  among  their  policy 
holders. 

Another  feature  which  makes  this  plan  especially  effective  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  illegal  employment  of  children  is  its  certain 
and  uniform  application.    All  cases  are  followed  up;  the  employer 
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has  to  deal  with  the  industrial  commission  and  not  merely  with  the 
child  and  his  parents;  and  in  no  case  can  there  be  a  settlement  for 
little  or  nothing.  Its  very  certainty  and  uniformity  in  giving  fair 
compensation  to  the  injured  child  makes  it  a  strong  weapon  for  his 
protection  from  illegal  employment. 


Throughout  the  following  discussion  the  present  tense,  it  should  . 
be  remembered,  refers  to  the  date  of  the  main  body  of  the  report, 
April  1,  1918.  Although  it  is  probable  that  few  important  changes 
had  been  made  up  to  December,  1920,  to  which  attention  has  not  been 
called,  either  in  this  Foreword  or  in  footnotes,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  insure  that  minor  details  were  handled  at  the  latter  date  in 
precisely  the  manner  here  described.  This  report,  like  the  others  of 
this  series,  is  intended  to  throw  light  upon  the  methods  of  adminis- 
tration of  child-labor  laws  which,  not  alone  in  Wisconsin  but  in  any 
State,  not  at  a  fixed  date  but  at  any  time,  are  calculated  to  produce 
the  best  results. 


i 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  employment-certificate  or  "child-labor  permit''  law  of  Wis- 
consin affects  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  practically  all  regularly  and 
gainfully  employed  children  in  the  State  under  17  years  of  age  except 
those  engaged  in  domestic  service  in  places  where  there  are  no  voca- 
tional schools  or  at  work  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Children  from 
14  to  17  may  secure  regular  labor  permits  for  all  occupations  not 
specifically  prohibited;  those  from  12  to  14  may  secure  "vacation 
permits"  for  a  comparatively  short  list  of  occupations;  and  those 
under  12  are  excluded  from  "any  gainful  occupation  or  employ- 
ment," *°  except  agricultural  pursuits.  No  uniform  minimum  age  for 
the  employment  of  all  children  at  all  times  and  in  all  occupations, 
however,  exists  in  Wisconsin. 

A  child-labor  permit  is  required  for  the  employment,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  a  child  between  14  and  17  years  of  age,  except  an  inr 
denturcd  apprentice,  in  any  of  the  following  occupations  and  estab- 
lishments, agricultural  pursuits  alone  being  specifically  exempt  :^^ 

Factory. 

Workshop. 

Store. 

Hotel. 

Restaurant. 

Bakery. 

Mercantile  establishment. 

Laundry. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  or  public  messenger  service. 

Delivery  of  merchandise. 

Domestic  service  in  cities  where  vocational  schools  are 
maintained,  other  than  casual  employment  in  such 
service. 

Any  gainful  occupation  or  employment. 

Tlie  phrase  "any  gainful  occupation  or  employment"  has  never 

been  interpreted  to  include  domestic  service;  and,  although  it  was 

already  in  the  list  of  employments  for  which  permits  were  necessary, 

the  legislature  in  1917,  in  order  to  make  the  permit  law  cover  certain 

**  Employment  in  street  trades  is  not  included  in  this  report. 

»  Statote*,  cb.  83,  tecs.  1728a.l,  1728c4.     For  the  text  of  these  sections,  sec  pp.  135 
and  140. 
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children  in  domestic  service,  added  to  the  statute  the  words,  "or, 
in  cities  where  a  vocational  school  is  maintained,  in  domestic  service." 
In  many  occupations,  however,  which  are  considered  dangerous, 
injurious,  or  morally  hazardous  to  children  under  certain  ages — over 
]00  such  occupations  are  specified  in  the  law — the  employment  of  a 
child  under  the  given  age  (21,  18,  and  IG  for  different  occupations) 
is  prohibited  absolutely.  And  to  the  occupations  thus  prohibited  to 
»  child  under  16  the  so-eiiUed  ''  blanket "  provieiofi  adds,  ^  any  other 
employment  duigeroiis  to  life  or  limb,  injurious  to  tbe  bealUi,  or 
depraving  to  tbe  morals;.''  Furthermore,  the  industrial  commission 
has  power  to  determine  empkyymettts  or  places  of  emj^yment  that 
are  dangerous  or  in|arious  to  tbe  life,  health,  safety,  or  welfare  of 
any  minor  and  to  prohibit  the  woiiL  of  a  minor  of  any  age  at  those 
emi^oymeirts.^  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  indo^rial  coinmission 
on  March  11, 1918,  under  its  authority  to  refuse  to  grant  a  permit  if 
the  best  interests  of  tbe  child  will  be  served  by  such  refusal,  prohibited 
the  issuance  of  permits  to  minors  of  specified  ages  in  the  following 
ocenpatioDs:  (1)  Under  17,  in  any  bowling  alley  or  in  any  of  certain 
specified  places  where  strong,  spirituous,  <Mr  malt  liquors  are  manu- 
factured, bottkd,  sold,  served,  or  given  away;  (2)  under  16,  in  any 
drug  store  having  a  Government  license  to  sell  strong,  spirituous,  or 
malt  liquors;  (S)  girls  under  17,  in  any  hotel,  restaurant,  or  boarding 
or  rooming  house ;  (4)  boys  under  16,  in  any  hoteL*' 

A  child  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  may  also  secure  a  child-labor 
permit,  but  it  permits  him  to  work  only  during  school  vacation,**  in 
the  place  where  he  resides,  and  in  one  of  the  following : " 

Store.** 

Office. 

Mercantile  establishment. 

Warehouse  (except  a  tobacco  warehouse).*^ 

Telegraph,  telephone,  or  public  messenger  service. 

Another  section  of  the  law  requires  that  the  permit  be  filed  by  the 

employer  of  any  child  under  17  years  of  age  at  wcwrk  in  a  certain  list 

of  establi^ments  and  occupations,  a  list  identical  with  the  first  one 

given  except  that  it  adds  "  office  "  and  omits  "  delivery  of  merchan- 

"StatuteH,  ch.  83,  sec.  1718a.2.     For  the  text  of  this  jsectloB.  see  p.  136. 

**  See  p.  l.'iO.  Since  tbe  date  of  tiite  report,  the  cofnariMiion  ha«  rated  that  no  permits 
shall  be  granted  to  (1)  children  under  10  In  lumbering  and  logging  operations;  (2) 
children  under  17  in  pool  rooms  or  hftlard  kalis;  (3)  any  diUd  to  work  in  aay  pTaee  of 
employment  in  vlUcb  an  active  strike  or  lockout  Is  in  progress;  (4)  anjr  chUd  tor 
employment  upon  work  given  out  by  factories  to  be  done  in  homes. 

*•  A  decision  of  tbe  attorney  general  fn  1911  Hmtts  the  application  of  this  prorMon  to 
the  remilar  Chrlstnas.  Kaster.  H^sd  suimner  vacatiotMi  of  sehod. 

»8tatutefl»  ch.  83.  sec.  1728a.4.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.   130. 

**A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  ladostrial  conmission,  March  11»  1918»  prohibited  the 
srantintc  uf  a  permit  to  any  child  under  14  years  of  age  to  work  ia  a  drug  store.  Bee 
p.  159. 

»*  Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a.2. 
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•dise**  and  **any  gainful  occupation  or  employment.''  Every  such 
employer  must  keep  a  register  showing  the  name,  age,  date  of  birth, 
and  place  of  residence  of  every  child  imder  17  years  of  age  whom  he 
employs,  this  register  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the 
industrial  commission  or  of  any  truant  officer.^^ 

Furthermore,  every  employer  of  this  latter  group,  except  one  em- 
ploying a  child  in  a  bakery,  a  restaurant,  or  in  domestic  service,  is 
required  by  law  to  send  to  the  issuing  office  a  statement  that  the 
child's  permit  has  been  received  and  filed,  together  with  the  fact  and 
date  of  the  child's  actual  employment.^^  To  meet  this  requirement, 
the  industrial  commission  in  1912  provided  a  special  form'^  to  be 
signed  by  the  employer,  which  states  that  the  peruiit  has  been  filed 
and  gives  the  name  and  occupation  of  tlie  child  and  the  date  upon 
which  he  began  work.  This  form  was  usually  sent  to  the  employer 
with  the  permit.  But  employers  seldom  returned  these  notices,  and 
the  attempt  to  enforce  the  provision  was  abandoned  in  October,  1917, 
by  special  ruling  of  the  commission.*^  Every  such  employer  must 
post  near  the  principal  entrance  to  his  establishment  a  list  contain- 
ing the  name  of  every  child  employed  by  hhn.  And  when  a  child 
leaves  his  employ  he  must,  within  24  hours  thereafter,  return  the 
permit  to  the  officer  who  issued  it,  with  a  statement  of  the  reason  for 
the  termination  of  the  child's  employment.*' 

A  permit  must  be  issued  by  the  industrial  commission  or  some 
person  designated  by  it  and  is  good  only  in  the  hands  of  the  specific 
employer  to  whom  it  is  made  out.*'  Every  permit  must  give  the 
name,  the  date  and  place  of  birth,  and  the  height  and  weight  of  the 
child  to  whom  it  is  issued;  must  describe  the  color  of  his  hair  and 
eyes  and  any  distinguishing  facial  marks;  must  state  that  the  papers 
required  by  law  for  the  issuance  of  the  permit  have  been  e:i:amined, 
approved,  and  filed ;  and  must  contain  the  signature  of  the  director  of 
the  vocational  school  which  the  child  is  to  attend.** 

Certain  children  between  16  and  17  years  of  age  employed  in  Wis- 
consin are  not  required  to  have  permits  but  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  apprenticeship  law.  According  to  this  law,  when  any 
minor  over  16  years  of  age*^  enters  "into  any  contract  of  service, 
expressed  or  implied,  whereby  he  is  to  receive  fi'om  or  tlirough  his 
employer  in  consideration  for  his  services,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in- 

^SUtutca,   ch.   83,   nevs.   1728b.l,    1728b.2.      For  the   toxt  of  these*  sections,   nea   pp. 

*»  statute*,  ch.  S3,  w»c.  1728a-fl.l.     For  the  text  of  this  flection,  nee  p.  137. 

••Form  1,  p.  131. 

»  See  p.  158. 

«  Stataten,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-6.1.     For  the  text  of  thin  Rectlon,  »}f  p.  137. 

2»8tottitos,  ch  83,  sees.  172Ha.l.  1728a.4.  1728a-3.2.  For  the  toxt  of  the^o  goctions, 
»ce  pp.  1S5,  136-137. 

»*Statate«,  ch.  83,  nee.  1728a-3.1.     For  the  text  of  tbit  aectlon,  »ee  p.  im. 

•  The  apprenticeship  law  applies  to  minora  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21.  but  for  th« 
purposes  of  this  study  only  children  between  16  and  17  will  be  considered. 
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struction  in  any  trade,  craft  or  business,"  he  becomes  an  apprentice, 
and  the  contract  must  be  entered  into  in  writing.  This  ^contract  is 
called  an  indenture  and  must  contain  the  names  of  the  parties,  the 
date  of  birth  of  the  child,  the  schedule  of  the  child's  pay,  the  amount 
and  kind  of  training  he  is  to  receive,  the  time  when  his  apprentice- 
sliip  shall  begin  and  end,  and  the  number  of  hours  to  be  spent  in 
work  and  the  number  in  instruction.  The  indenture  must  be  signed 
by  the  employer,  by  the  minor,  and  by  one  of  his  parents  or  his 
guardian  or  certain  designated  officials.  It  must  be  made  out  in 
triplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  the  child,  one  to  the  employer,  and 
the  third  to  be  filed  with  the  industrial  commission.  Such  an  inden- 
ture must  be  binding  for  at  least  a  year,  but  may  be  annulled  by  the 
industrial  commission  for  good  cause.** 

The  apprenticeship  law  is  strengthened  by  certain  provisions  of 
the  minimum-wage  law.  This  law  provides  that  all  minors  working 
in  an  occupation  for  which  a  living  wage  has  been  established  for 
minors,  and  who  shall  have  no  trade,  must,  if  employed  in  an  occu- 
pation which  is  a  trade  industry,  be  indentured  under  the  provisions 
of  the  apprenticeship  law.  A  "  trade  "  or  a  "  trade  industry  "  must 
involve  physical  labor  and  be  characterized  "by  mechanical  skill 
and  training  such  as  render  a  period  of  instruction  reasonably  neces- 
sary." Furthermore,  the  industrial  commission  must  investigate,  de* 
terniine,  and  declare  what  occupations  and  industries  are  included 
within  the  phrase  a  "trade"  or  a  "trade  industry."'^ 

Closely  rejated  to  the  permit  provisions  of  the  law  are  those  re- 
quiring attendance  at  the  common  schools  **  and  at  vocational  schools. 
AVith  certain  exceptions,  every  child  between  7  and  16  years  of  age 
in  cities  of  the  first  class  ^®  must  attend  regularly  some  public,  paro- 
chial, or  private  school  for  the  entire  session;  in  all  other  cities'®  he 
must  attend  for  at  least  eight  school  months,  and  in  towns  and  villages 
for  a  minimum  of  six  school  months.  For  this  attendance  "sub- 
stantially equivalent"  instruction  elsewhere  during  the  required 
}x?riod  may  be  substituted.  Any  child  between  14  and  16  who  is 
"  regularly  and  lawfully  employed  in  any  useful  employment  or  serv- 
ice at  home  or  otherwise  "  is  exempt  from  further  attendance,  as  is 
also  any  child  who  has  completed  the  course  of  a  study  for  the 

"Statutes,  ch.  110,  sees.  2377.1  to  2377.11.  For  the  text  of  these  sections,  see 
pp.  142  to  144. 

-•»  SUtutes,  ch.  8.3,  sees.  1729^-8.1,  1729s-8.2.     For  the  text  of  these  sections,  see  p.  142. 

^  The  term  "  common  school  "  is  used  throughout  this  report  to  menn  any  public, 
pnrochlal,  or  private  school  which  gives  elementary  Instruction  hi  various  branches  for 
elgnt  years,  in  contradistinction  io  the  public  vocational  or  continuation  schools  estab- 
lished primarily  for  employed  children.  Though  the  latter  schools  are,  In  one  sense  of 
the  term,  a  part  of  the  common-school  system,  this  distinction  affords  a  simple  and 
easily  understood  method  of  referring  to  the  two  classes  of  educaUonal  InsUtuUona. 

»  Cities  of  150,000  Inhabitants  or  over — Milwaukee  only. 

»  Cities  of  less  than  150,000  inhabitants. 
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common  schools,  i.  e.,  the  first  eight  grades.  The  term  "  any  useful 
employment  or  service  at  home  or  elsewhere,"  apparently  covers 
some  cases  in  which  the  children,  because  not  engaged  in  any  "  gain- 
ful "  occupation,  are  not  required  to  have  permits — for  example, 
children  staying  at  home  to  help  in  housework  or  in  the  care  of 
younger  children.  Exemption  is  also  granted  to  a  child  who  is 
pliysically  or  mentally  incapacitated,  or  who  lives  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  nearest  school  in  his  district.*^ 

In  cities,  towns,  or  villages  where  vocational  schools  are  main- 
tained,** a  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  has  been  ex- 
empted from  the  school  attendance  required  by  the  law  just  given, 
except  one  who  is  physically  incapacitated  or  who  is  attending  high 
school,  must  attend  regularly  either  a  common  school  or  a  vocational 
school  for  eight  hours  a  week  for  at  least  eight  months  and  for  as 
many  more  months  as  the  other  public  schools  of  the  locality  are  in 
session.*'  A  child  between  16  and  17  years  of  age  not  indentured  as 
an  apprentice  and  not  regularly  attending  any  other  recognized 
school  must  attend  a  vocational  school  during  the  same  period  for 
four  hours  a  week,  and  after  September  1,  1918,  for  the  same  number 
of  hours  as  the  younger  child — that  is,  eight  hours  a  week.  Equiva- 
lent attendance,  however,  as  determined  by  the  local  board  of  in- 
dustrial education,  may  be  substituted  in  the  case  of  children  of  both 
age  groups.** 

This  attendance  at  vocational  school  is  obligatory  only^if  one  is 
maintained  either  in  the  place  where  the  child  resides  or  where  he  is 
employed.**  It  is  thus  required  in  such  places  of  every  child  between 
14  and  17  years  of  age,  whether  working  or  not,  who  is  not  attending 
a  common  school  or  a  high  school.  Such  attendance,  moreover,  must 
be  in  the  daytime ;  and  the  number  of  hours  requii-ed  of  an  employed 
child  must  be  deducted  from  his  legal  maximum  hours  of  work — such 
reduction  in  hours  to  be  allowed  at  the  time  the  classes  the  minor  is 

"  Statute*,  ch.  40.  sec.  40.73(1).     For  the  text  of  this  nection,  see  pp.  129-130. 

"At  the  time  of  this  study — April,  1918 — such  schools  had  been  establlBhed  In  31 
towns  and  cities.     For  the  names  of  these  places,  see  footnote  01,  p.  30. 

■•The  law  states  that  he  "must  either  attend  some  public,  private,  or  parochial  school, 
or  attend  for  at  least  eight  hours  a  week  for  at  least  eight  months  a  vocational  school." 
This  has  t»een  Interpreted  by  the  Industrial  commission  and  the  State  board  of  vocational 
cHlncatlon  to  require  only  the  eight  hours  a  week  attendance  at  either  a  common  school 
or  a  vocational  school.  Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.73(3).  For  the  text  of  this  section,  see 
p.  130. 

MStatuteik  ch.  83.  sees.  1728c-l.l,  1728o-2.1.  1728o-2.2.  For  the  text  of  these  sec- 
tions. Be«  pp.  ISO  and  141-142. 

•Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec  40.73(3);  eh.  83,  sees.  1728c-l.l,  1728o-2.1,  1728o-2.2.  For 
the  text  of  these  sections,  see  pp.  130,  139,  141-142.  These  sections  state  that  the  attend- 
ance requirements  shall  apply  only  to  persons  "  living  in  towns^  villages,  and  cities  main- 
taining" Tocational  schools.  But  the  first  part  of  subsection  3,  section  40.73,  states 
also  that  the  requirements  shall  apply  to  any  person  "  living  within  2  miles  of  the  school 
of  any  town  or  within  the  corporate  limits  of  any  city  or  village  "  maintaining  voca« 
tlonal  schools.  This  apparent  contradiction  has  never  been  explained.  The  practica 
▼ariea  with  the  community  and  the  ease  with  which  the  Individual  child  cnn  attend. 
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required  to  attend  are  in  session,  if  the  working  time  and  the  class 
time  concide.** 

An  indentured  apprentice,  although  exempted  from  the  require- 
ments of  attendance  at  vocational  school  that  apply  to  a  child  with 
a  permit,  must  attend  school  for  not  less  than  five  hours  a  week,  or 
the  equivalent,  imtil  he  becomes  18  years  of  age;  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  hours  of  instruction  and  of  work  must  not  exceed  55  a  week. 
This  attendance  may  be  either  at  day  or  evening  school.  The  em- 
ployer must  pay  for  the  time  the  apprentice  is  receiving  instruction 
at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  time  he  is  working,  and  the  teacher  must 
certify  to  his  school  attendance.'® 

In  any  place  where  a  public  evening  school  or  vocational  school  is 
maintained,  a  minor  between  17  and  21  years  of  age  who  can  not 
read  and  write  simple  English  sentences  must  not  be  employed  unless 
he  regularly  attends  such  a  school  for  at  least  four  hours  a  week. 
He  must  give  his  attendance  record  to  his  employer  weekly,  and  his 
employer  must  keep  it  on  file,  but  if  the  mmor  presents  a  physician's 
certificate  that  attendance  in  addition  to  his  vork  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  his  health,  the  industrial  commis^on  may  authorize  his  em- 
ployment without  such  attendance  for  such  time  as  it  may  determine.'^ 

Closely  connected  with  the  permit  laws  are  the  laws  regulating  the 
hours  of  labor  of  a  child  between  14  and  17,  because  the  required 
hours  of  attendance  at  vocational  school  must  be  deducted  from  these 
hours  of  labor.  No  child  under  16  years  of  age  may  be  employed  at 
any  gainful  occupation  other  than  domestic  service  or  farm  labor  for 
more  than  8  hours  a  day  or  48  a  week,  or  between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m., 
or  for  more  than  6  days  per  week;  and  a  dinner  period  of  not  less 
than  30  minutes  must  be  allowed  each  day.^*  The  hours  of  labor  for 
a  girl  over  16  are  minutely  regulated  by  the  women's  wprk  law,  which 
prohibits  the  employment  of  any  woman  at  day  work  for  more  than 
10  hours  a  day  or  55  hours  a  week,  or  at  night  work  for  more  than 
8  lM)urs  a  night  or  48  hours  a  week.  In  either  case  1  hour  must 
l>e  allowed  for  meals.'*  For  a  boy  over  16  the  only  regulations  of 
hours  of  labor  at  the  time  of  this  study,  except  those  applying  to 
apprentices,  were:  (1)  The  prohibition  of  employment  of  a  minor 
under  21  years  of  age  in  first,  second,  and  thii*d  class  cities  between 

•See  footnote  35  on  p.  25. 

••Stattites,  ch.  110,  sees.  2377.5,  2377.6.     For  thp  text  of  the«»e  Bectlons,  9^  p.  143. 

•»$t«tute«,  ch.  83.  MC9.  1728a-ll.  1728«-18,  1728*-14.  Fop  the  text  of  tbeM  sectioDs, 
•e<'  pp.  137-138. 

■*  Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728c.  1.     For  the  text  of  thig  section,  gee  p.  130. 

»  Statutes,  ch.  83,  uec.  1728-2.  For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  134.  These  hours 
of  labor  established  by  statnte  have  been  materially  modified  by  orders  of  the  Industrial 
commission,  nnder  Its  authority  to  flx  other  schedules  of  hours  necessary  to  protect  the 
life,  health,  safety,  or  welfare  of  any  female.  Special  orders  and  reculatlona  as  to 
hours  of  labor  snd  night  work  have  been  Issued  for  women  employed  in  factories,  lann* 
dries,  condenserles,  pea  canneries,  restaurants,  and  seYeral  other  Industries. 
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8  pu  m.  and  6  a.  in«  as  messenger  for  a  telegraph  or  messenger  com- 
panj  iit  the  distribution,  transznissioi),  or  dellTery  of  niessiiges  or 
goods;  and  (^)  the  prcdiibition  of  employment  of  a  n^inor  under  18 
years  of  age  in  a  cigar  shop  or  cigar  factory  at  manufacturing  cigars 
for  more  than  8  hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a  week.*"  But  on  Sep- 
tcfmber  1, 1918,  there  went  into  effect  the  further  regulation  that  for 
any  employed  boy  between  16  and  17  who  is  also  attending  voca- 
tional school  the  total  number  of  hours  at  work  and  at  school  must 
not  exceed  55  a  week.^ 

Another  law,  eertain  provisions  of  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  C9i£arcem»it  of  the  permit  law,  i^  the  workmen's  compensation 
act.  This  law  applies,  not  only  to  all  direct  employees,  but  to  "  all 
helpers  and  assistants  of  employees,  whether  paid  by  the  employers 
or  employee,  if  employed  with  the  knowledge,  actual  or  constructive, 
of  the  employer,'^  and  also  to  all  "  minors  of  permit  age  or  over."*^ 
By  its  provisions  a  jninor  of  permit  age  injured  while  working  with- 
out a  permit,  or  a  minor  of  permit  age  or  over  working  at  a  prohibited 
employment,  is  entitled  to  treble  compensation*  The  additional  two- 
thirds,  moreover,  must  be  paid  by  the  em|Joyer,  the  insurance  carrier 
being  required  to  pay  it  only  if  judgment  can  not  be  satisfied  by  the 
eniplo3rar.  Neither  employer  nor  carrier  may  insure  himself  against 
this  liability.*^  Because  the  law  specifically  includes  any  minor  "  of 
permit  age  or  overy"  the  inference  is  that,  as  the  employed  minor 
under  permit  age  is  not  included,  the  employer  of  such  a  child  is 
liable  to  a  damage  suit  if  the  child  is  injured. 

According  to  the  Federal  census  there  were  in  1910  at  work  in 
Wisconsin  19,638  childi-en  (13,559  boys  and  6,0T9  girls)  14  and  15 
years  oi  age;  If  we  deduct  from  this  total  the  number  of  children 
in  occnpatiens  for  which  no  permits  are  required — i.  e.,.  the  8^90 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits^  the  181  newsboys,  and  some  of  tlie 
2y50(>  in  domestic  service — ^i.  e.,  those  employed  in  places  where  no  vo- 
esiional  schools  ai'e  maintained — ^there  remain  some  10,000  children 
14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work  in  1910  in  occupations  for  which  they 
would  be  required  to  have  permits  under  the  law  here  discussed.** 

Durinif^  the  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  1'2,503  child  labor  permits 
fiere  issued  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin^  of  which  4,277  were  vacation 
permits  and  491  after-school  and  Saturday  peimits.  The  4^77  vaca- 
tion pennits include  those  issued  to  children  12  and  13  years  of  age; 
ollierwise  the  figures  show  the  number  of  permits  issued  to  children 

•*St«tutefi,  ch.  73.a,  sec.   1636-106;  ch.  83,  sec.  I728a.2.     For  the  text  of  t!h»so  hvc- 
tion*.  8e<»  pp.  133  and  130. 

••  Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  lT2«o-2.2.     For  the  tert  of  thta  sinrtioii,  see  p.  142. 
^•Htatuten,  ch.  ItOa,  sec.  2at^4-7.     Foi*  the  text  of  th!»  section,  see  p.  144. 
««  SUitutes.  ch.  110a,  sees.  2.3i)4-7.  2.39  4-f».     Wm-  the  text  of  these  sectiotui,  see  pp.  i<4. 
*•  TMrteenth  Onsva  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Vol.  IV,  Populatios,  ppa  5^1-533. 
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of  14  and  15.*'  Most  of  these  were  original  permits.  The  figures, 
however,  overstate  the  number  of  children  starting  to  work  in  that 
year,  because  the  same  child  may  have  secured  more  than  one  per- 
mit. On  the  other  hand,  they  understate  the  actual  number  of 
children  at  work  in  that  year,  because  many  of  the  children  who  had 
received  permits  during  the  preceding  year  were  still  under  16  years 
of  age. 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1917,  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  permits  of  all  kinds,  both  original  and  subsequent,  made  at 
the  Milwaukee  office  of  the  industrial  commission  was  20,032,  and 
372  of  these  were  refused.  The  accompanying  table  gives  certain 
information  as  to  the  19,660  permits  issued.** 

Child  labor  permits^  Milwaukee,  year  ended  December  SI,  19J7. 


Type  of  permit. 


AllDormfts 

Toial  regular 

To  children  14-16 
To  children  16-17 

Total  vacation 

To  children  12-14 

To  children  14-16 

A  ft  rr-.  cli ool 


Number  of  permits. 


Total. 


19,060 

15,964 

11,330 

^4,644 

8,314 

382 


Original. 


8,244 
4,476 
ft  3, 768 
2,880 
147 
2,733 


Subsequent. 


(-) 


7,730 
6,844 
t87» 
434 


"  Separate  stRtistlcs  not  available. 

*>  These  f  purcs  are  for  the  four  months— September  to  December,  inclusive— during  which  chUdren 
Ixt  ween  16  and  17  years  of  age  were  required  to  nave  permits. 

Some  figures  are  also  available  concerning  the  children  who  en- 
roHed  in  the  vocational  school  in  Milwaukee.  Out  of  8,190  children 
who  had  enrolled  from  September,  1917,  to  January,  1918,  4,579 
were  from  public  schools  and  3,611  from  parochial  schools.  The 
enrollment  in  public  schools  was  approximately  52,000,  and  that  in 
l)iirochial  schools  25.000.  Thus  only  a  little  less  than  9  per  cent  of 
tlio  total  number  enrolled  in  public  schools  left  to  enter  vocational 
schools,  whereas  over  14  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  in  parochial 
schools  left  for  this  purpose.*^ 

The  administration  of  the  permit  law  was  studied  in  eight  differ- 
ent cities  so  that  the  conditions  described  might  be  considered  fairly 
typical  of  those  for  the  entire  State.  The  cities  chosen  had  the  largest 
immber  of  children  attending  vocational  schools,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  had  also  the  largest  number  of  working  children. 
The  employment  of  children  in  small  and  rural  communities  was  not 

*•  Rrpcrt  on  Allied  Funetions  for  the  Two  Years  Ending  June  30,  1917,  p.  87,  Indu«- 
frini  ConimlBslon  of  WlRconsln.  IsKued  September  1,  1017.  This  total  does  not  include 
20  rheitrlcal  permits  iR«ued  during  the  year. 

«« I'^igures  collected  from  records  In  the  issuing  office  by  the  deputy  of  the  industrial 
commission  In  Milwaukee. 

*^  Figures  secured  from  records  In  the  Milwaukee  vocational  school. 
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studied  because  of  the  comparatively  small  mimber  of  children  regu- 
larly at  work  in  such  places ;  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  children 
in  these  districts  are  employed  in  the  canning  and  a  few  other  seasonal 
industries,  for  short  periods,  and  that  their  employment  gives  rise  to 
difficult  problems  in  supervision  and  administration  of  the  law,  as 
the  seasons  are  short,  the  industries,  few,  and  tlie  communities 
scattered. 

The  cities  chosen  were :  Milwaukee,  the  largest  city  in  the  State, 
where  nearly  half  the  children  at  work  in  Wisconsin  are  employed ; 
Madison,  the  capital  city;  Kenosha,  in  the  southeastern,  and  She- 
boygan and  Green  Bay  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State; 
Marinette,  north  of  Green  Bay  and  just  across  the  line  from  Me- 
nominee, Mich.;  Oshkosh,  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  State  on 
Lake  Winnebago;  and  La  Crosse  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
near  the  Minnesota  line. 

A  summary  of  the  officers  issuing  permits  and  of  the  chief  child- 
employing  industries  in  these  cities,  together  with  their  estimated 
population,  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Population,  is9Uinff  officers,  and  child-employing  industries  in  selected  cities. 


City. 


MUwBUkoe.. 


Madison... 
Sheboycsn . 
Oreea  Bay. 
MarlDette.. 


Oshlcoab.. 
Kenosha. . 


La  Crosse. 


Popula- 
tion esti- 
mated 
July  I, 
1917.a 


445,006 

31,315 

28,007 

30,017 

414,610 

36,549 
32,833 

81,833 


Issuing  ofBoen.b 


Deputy  of  industrial  oommisBiaa 

Director  of  Tocational  school.... 

do 

do 

County  Judge 


Attendance  ofRoer 

Superintendent  of  schools,  mu- 
nicipal Judge. 
Director  of  vocati<nial  school.... 


Chief  industries  employing 
children,  e 


Candy,  Imltting.  and  shoe  factories; 

deiwrtmcnt  stores. 
StOTes  and  shops. 
Enameling  works  and  seed  mills. 
Canneries  and  machine  shops. 
Department  stores;  foundries  (in 

Michigan). 
Clothing  and  match  factories. 
Machine  shops  and  knitting  mills. 

Railroad  shops  and  rubber  works. 


•  Estimates  obtained  f^om  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  All  offlcialB  are  those  deputized  by  the  industrial  oonmil^ion. 
<  Exchidtng  domestic  servioe. 

d  Popolatton  according  to  the  1010  census.    Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910,  vol.  I,  Popu- 
lation, p.  97.    Estimate  of  populaticm  in  1917  is  not  available. 

This  study  describes  the  laws  relating  to  child-labor  permits  in 
cflfect  on  April  1,  1918,  and  the  system  of  administration  existing  at 
that  time,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  The  methods  employed  in 
the  Milwaukee  office  of  the  industrial  commission  are  used  as  the  basis 
of  comparison  in  discussing  the  methods  used  in  the  other  places. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  at  the  time  this  study  was  made,  certain 
features  of  the  law  described  in  the  preceding  pages  had  been  in  effect 
for  only  a  few  months.  Of  the  eight  principal  points  in  which  the 
child-labor  laws  of  Wisconsin  differed  from  those  of  most  other 
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States^  three  had  become  effective  on  September  1,  1917,  only  seven 
months  before  the  date  to  which  the  information  here  given  relates. 
These  three  are:  (1)  The  centralization  in  the  industrial  commission 
of  control  over  the  issuance  of  permits;  (2)  the  raising  of  the  permit 
age  from  16  to  17;  and  (3)  the  treble  compensation  clause  in  the 
workmen's  compensation  act.  The  full  effect  of  these  provisi<His 
probably  was  not  felt  until  after  they  had  been  in  force  for  more  than 
seven  months.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  this  is  a  study  of  a 
transition  period  in  the  child-labor  laws  of  Wisconsin  and  their  ad- 
ministration. It  should  be  kept  in  mind/ however,  that  the  informa- 
tion does  not  relate  to  what  was  being  done  during  the  period  be- 
tween September  1,  1917,  and  April  1,  1918,  but  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  what  was  actually  the  practice  at  the  latter  date,  after  ail  these 
new  provisions  of  law  had  been  in  force  seven  months. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  Wisconsin  the  administration  of  the  child-labor  permit  system, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  features  of  the  child-labor  law,  is  centralized 
in  the  State  industrial  commission.  There  are,  however,  other  ad- 
ministrative agents  that  may  be  grouped  in  three  classes:  (1)  The 
local  issuing  officers,  that  is,  the  persons  designated  by  the  industrial 
commiasion  to  issue  permits;  (2)  the  local  school  authorities,  who 
pass  upon  the  educational  fitness  and  school  attendance  of  children 
and  issue  certificates — called  school  certificates — ^to  those  wisliing  to 
obtain  work  permits,  and  who  enforce  school  attendance  through 
truant  officers  and  by  means  of  a  school  census;  and  (3)  the  boards 
of  vocational  education,  both  State  and  local,  which  supervise  the 
industrial  education  of  employed  children  throughout  the  State. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSIOIf. 

The  industrial  connnission  was  created  by  the  legislature  of  1911. 
It  consists  of  three  members,  api)ointed  by  the  governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate,  to  serve  for  six  years  each.  The  commission 
has  authority  to  supervise  every  employment  and  place  of  employ- 
ment in  the  State,  except  private  domestic  service  or  agricultural 
pursuits  which  do  not  involve  the  use  of  mechanical  power,  and  to 
enforce  and  administer  all  laws  relating  to  employment.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  authorized  to  make  "regulations  relative  to  the  exei-cise  of 
its  powers,"  these  regulations  to  have  the  foi-co  of  law/*  It  has  its 
headquarters  in  tlie  State  capitol  at  Madison  and  branch  offices  at 
Milwaukee  and  Superior. 


*"atatuteH,  ch.  110a.  hccs.  2894-41  to  2804-70.     For  the  t«xt  of  certain  of  these  sec- 
tiuiiH,  aoe  pp.  140  to  140. 
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The  commission  administers  laws  relating  mainly  to  safety  and 
sanitation,  private  employment  agencies,  free  employment  offices, 
woman  and  child  labor,  truancy,  apprenticeship,  workmen's  compen- 
sation, sweatshop  inspection,  boiler  inspection,  fii*e  prevention,  mini- 
mum wage,  arbitration,  and  tlie  regulation  of  building.  One  deputy 
has  general  supervision  over  tlie  issuance  of  child-labor  permits, 
truancy,  and  private  employment  offices.  The  commission  conducts 
investigations  constantly  and  also  collects  statistics  showing  the 
status  of  its  work,  botli  of  administi*ation  and  investigation.  Any 
order  of  the  commission  made  as  a  result  of  these  investigations  has 
the  force  of  law  and  a  violation  of  such  an  order  is  subject  to  the 
same  penalty  as  a  violation  of  the  law. 

The  commission  has  66  paid  employees,  including  assistants,  in- 
spectors and  clerks,  all  of  whom,  except  the  secretary  and  the  two 
examiners  under  the  compensation  act,  are  selected  by  competitive 
civil-service  examinations.  With  few  exceptions  the  10  deputy  field 
inspectors  are  transferred  from  one  kind  of  inspection  to  another, 
but  certain  assistants  are  often  placed  in  charge  of  particular  lines  of 
work  and  are  not  transferred  to  other  lines. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  paid  employees  the  commission  deputizes 
local  officials  throughout  the  State  to  act  as  its  agents  in  enforcing 
some  specific  law  or  laws.  An  official  so  deputized  receives  no  com- 
pensation from  the  State  for  his  services,  as  the  law  empowers  the 
industrial  commission  to  pay  only  those  persons  who  are  appointed 
under  State  civil-service  i-egulations  and  are  giving  full  time  to  the 
work  of  the  commission.  The  position  of  the  local  official,  however, 
is  strengthened  by  his  connection  with  a  State  department. 

In  the  administration  of  the  child-labor  laws,  the  industrial  com- 
mission through  its  designated  officials  has,  by  law,  specific  duties  and 
rights.  It  has  auUiority  to  issue  or  to  designate  who  shall  issue 
child-labor  permits;  it  must  '^  formulate  and  publish  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  proof  of  age  of  minoi-s  who  apply  for  labor 
permits,"  such  rules  to  be  "  binding  upon  all  persons  autliorized  by 
law  to  issue  such  permits  " ;  and  it  has  the  right  to  revoke  any  permit 
whenever  it  determines  that  such  permit  has  been  "improperly  or 
illegally  issued,  or  that  the  physical  or  moral  welfare  of  such  child 
would  be  best  served  by  the  revocation  of  the  permit."  The  com- 
mission has  an  additional  means  of  supervision  over  the  issuing  of 
all  permits  in  that  the  law  requires  local  issuing  officials  to  send  to 
it  n  duplicate  of  each  permit  issued  together  with  a  "detailed  state- 
ment of  the  character  and  substance  of  the  evidence  offered  prior  to 
the  issue  of  such  permit."  ***    Prior  to  September,  1917,  the  commis- 

^flratvtPfi.  ch.  nn,  mth.  1728ft.l.  17t8a~a.2,  I728c.a,  17386.8^  For  the  text  of  these 
■actions,  tee  i>p.  135,  130-137,  and  140. 
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sion  required  these  reports  monthly;  after  that  date  it  has  endeav- 
ored, with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  to  secure  them  twice  a  month. 

Duripc^  the  year  beginning  August  1,  1915,  the  industrial  commis- 
sion requested  two  additional  monthly  reports  from  the  local  officers. 
One  of  these  reports  gave  the  name  and  occupation  of  each  child 
receiving  an  original  or  a  subsequent  permit,  the  number  of  years  he 
had  spent  in  school  and  the  grade  he  had  completed,  his  reasons  for 
working,  and  the  occupation  of  his  father.  The  other  report  gave 
the  name  of  each  child  whose  permit  had  been  returned  during  the 
month,  the  date  of  the  return,  and  the  name  of  the  employer.  From 
these  returns  the  commission  published  a  report  which  showed  some- 
thing of  the  status  of  child  labor  in  the  State.'® 

The  industrial  commission  has  by  law,  to  a  limited  extent,  super- 
vision also  over  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 
Its  power  to  enforce  school  attendance  exists,  however,  only  so  far 
as  no  other  provision  has  been  made  by  statute.  Deputies  of  the 
commission  have  the  power  of  truant  officers  in  enforcing  school  at- 
tendance.'^ 

The  apprenticeship  law,  which  requires  that  when  an  employee 
between  16  and  21  is  being  taught  a  trade  or  business  as  payment  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  his  services  he  must  be  indentured  and  his  em- 
ployer must  guarantee  him  a  course  of  training  for  a  definite  time, 
is  also  administered  by  the  industrial  commission.  This  commission 
has  "  the  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  to  ascertain,  determine, 
and  fix  such  reasonable  classifications  and  to  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  general  or  special  orders"  necessary  to  enforce  the  ap- 
prenticeship law.  On  the  one  hand  no  employer  has  a  legal  right  to 
touch  a  minor  progressively  any  part  or  parts  of  an  industry,  in  con- 
sideration  for  service,  without  indenturing  him  under  the  State  law, 
and  the  commission  has  the  power  and  duty  to  decide  when  the  con- 
dition of  an  apprenticeship  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commis- 
sion must  classify  occupations  and  make  rules  governing  the  courses 
of  instruction  and  the  exact  procedure  of  training  apprentices." 
The  provisions  of  the  minimum-wage  law  summarized  on  page  24 
emphasize  this  power  of  the  industrial  commission  to  make  inves- 
tigations of  the  work  in  which  minors  are  employed  in  order  to  de- 
termine when  a  child  is  really  employed  as  a  "learner"  and  what 
trades  or  occupations  are  "trade  industries"  and  therefore  need  a 
period  of  apprenticeship. 

^  Home  Statistics  od  Child  Labor  In  Wisconsin.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin. 
IsRurd  August,  1917. 

"  Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.74(6)  ;  ch.  83.  sec.  172Rd.l  ;  ch.  110a,  sec.  2394-52.  For  the 
text  of  these  sections,  sec  pp.  132-133,  140,  and  146.     See  also  p.  82. 

<^  Statutes,  cb.  110,  sec.  2877.1  to  2877.11.  For  the  text  of  these  secUons,  see  pp. 
142  to  144. 
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Inspectors  of  the  industrial  commission  inspect  establishments  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  regulations  relating  to  hours  of  labor,  to 
sanitary  and  suitable  working  conditions,  to  child-labor  permits,  and 
to  employments  designated  as  dangerous  for  children.  All  the  in- 
spectors in  their  rounds  inspect,  incidentally,  for  violations  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  work  of  women  and  children.  But  to  one  di- 
vision, called  the  woman's  department — consisting  of  a  woman  di- 
rector, an  assistant,  and  clerical  help — is  especially  assigned  the  work 
of  insi)ecting  establishments  employing  women  and  children  and  in- 
vestigating reports  of  violations  of  the  woman  and  child-labor  laws. 
Tliis  division  has  made  several  investigations  of  the  conditions  of 
work  and  welfare  of  women  and  child  workers. 

All  blank  forms  necessary  and  required  by  law  for  issuing  child- 
labor  permits  are  furnished  by  the  industrial  commission  to  local 
issuing  officers  and  are  uniform  throughout  the  State.  The  con- 
tents of  the  permit "'  are  specified  in  the  law,  and  a  permit  issued  on 
a  form  other  than  that  furnished  by  the  commission  is  not  legal. 
The  form  for  the  "  detailed  statement  of  the  character  and  sub- 
stance of  the  evidence  offered,"  which  must  be  sent  to  the  commission 
with  each  duplicate  permit,  is  prescribed  by  the  commission,  as  is 
also  the  school-certificate  form.'*  The  latter  is  not  usually  distributed 
among  the  schools  because  a  child  is  apt  to  regard  a  school  certificate 
as  a  license  to  leave  school  and  is  much  less  likely  to  be  persuaded  to  re- 
turn to  school  once  he  has  obtained  it.  The  fact  that  the  form  is 
available  only  at  the  issuing  office  gives  the  issuing  officer,  as  well  as 
the  school  principal,  an  opportunity  to  persuade  the  child  not  to 
go  to  work. 

At  frequent  intervals  the  industrial  commission  sends  out  printed 
instructions  to  issuing  officers  and  to  employers  regarding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  child-labor  law  and  the  penalties  for  violation. 

LOCAL  ISSUING  OFFICERS. 

As  has  been  stated,  permits  must  be  issued  either  by  the  paid  depu- 
ties of  the  industrial  commission  or  by  other  pei'sons  designated  by 
the  commission.  The  officers  thus  designated  in  different  places 
throughout  the  State  do  not  always  themselves  perform  the  actual 
work  of  issuance  but  frequently  choose  some  one  else  to  do  it.  By  a 
former  provision  of  the  law  ^^  such  delegation  of  authority  to  "  any 
subordinate  officer  or  person  "  was  prohibited.  But  the  provision  was 
constantly  violated  and  was  repealed  by  the  legislature  of  1917. 

•For  the  form  of  the  regular  permit,  see  Form  2,  p.  151;  for  description  of  vacation 

It,  »ee  pp.  48-40. 
•fVinn  3,  p.  162. 
*  BtatDtes.  1918,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a.l. 
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The  commission  has  designated  129  officers  to  issue  permits.  In 
Milwaukee  and  Superior  the  paid  deputies  of  the  commission  issue 
permits.  In  10  cities  Uie  directors  of  the  vocational  schools  issue 
them  and  in  others  various  officials,  such  as  judges,  school  superin- 
tendents, teachers,  and  truant  officers.  In  one  city  an  attorney  is 
the  issuing  officer  and  iii  another  a  clerk  of  the  court.  One  city 
(Manitowoc)  has  two  officers,  both  of  whom  issue  permits  to  children 
in  the  city,  and  one  of  whom  issues  also  to  children  in  the  county. 
One  of  the  city  issuing  officers  in  each  county  is  designated  to  issue 
permits  to  children  in  the  county  outside  the  larger  cities.  Nowhere, 
except  in  Milwaukee  and  Superior,  do  issuing  officers  receive  com- 
pensation from  the  State  for  their  services,  and  the  industrial  com- 
mission has  therefore  required  the  nonpaid  officers  to  do  only  the 
most  necessary  work.  Issuing  oflkers  are  usually,  however,  either 
city  or  county  employees,  and  frequently  they  receive  special  fees  from 
the  city  or  county  for  each  child-labor  permit  issued. 

In  Milwaukee  permits  are  issued  to  all  children  living  in  the  city 
no  matter  where  they  work,  and  also  to  those  living  or  working  in 
South  Milwaukee  and  in  the  small  outlying  towns.  But  to  childreD 
residing  in  the  near-by  cities  of  West  Allis,  North  Milwaukee,  and 
Cudahy,  and  working  in  ^Milwaukee,  permits  are  issued  by  the  officers 
in  their  home  towns.  In  Kenosha  they  are  issued  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  to  children  in  Kenosha  County  by  the  mu- 
nicipal judge;  in  Sheboygan,  Green  Bay,  Madison,  and  La  Crosse, by 
ihe  vocational  school  director ;  in  Oshkosh,  by  the  truant  officer,  and  in 
Marinette,  by  the  county  judge.  In  all  the  cities  visited  outside  Mil- 
waukee, except  Kenosha,  permits  for  the  county  also  are  issued  by  the 
regular  city  issuing  officers. 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES. 

The  local  school  authorities  perform  several  functions  which  relate 
directly  to  the  administration  of  the  child-labor  laws.  First,  they 
pass  upon  the  educational  fitness  and  school  attendance  of  a  child 
who  wishes  to  go  to  work  and  issue  a  school  certificate  for  a  child- 
labor  permit  to  any  child  under  16  who  is  found  entitled  to  one. 
Second,  they  enforce  attendance  at  the  common  schools  of  children 
up  to  the  age  of  16  who  are  not  woi*king;  and  at  vocational  schools, 
in  communities  with  such  schools,  of  children  between  14  and  17  who 
are  either  working  or  attending  no  other  school. 

A  school  certificate  must  be  issued  by  the  stiperintendent  of  schools 
or  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended  by  the  child,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  both  these  persons,  by  the  clerk  of  the  school  board.** 


^£1. 


••Statutes,  ch.  Sl\,  sec.  1728a-3.2.     For  the  text  of  tills  section,  see  p|».  laft-lST. 
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School  attendance  is  enforced  mainly  tlirough  local  truant  and 
police  officers,  and  county  sheriffs.  In  cities  of  the  first  class  the 
board  of  education  must  appoint  10  or  more  truant  officers,  and  in 
second-  and  third-class  cities,  one  or  more  truant  officers.  In  fourth- 
class  cities  the  chief  of  police  and  police  officers  may  be  truant  of- 
ficers, and  in  all  towns  and  villages  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  his 
deputies  are  the  truant  officers  and  must  enforce  school  attendance. '^^ 
Both  common  and  vocational  schools  may  call  upon  the  truant  of- 
ficers. However,  of  the  cities  visited,  in  Kenosha,  Green  Bay,  La 
Crosse,  and  Marionette  the  vocational  schools  for  the  most  part  en- 
force their  own  attendance. 

To  a  limited  extent  attendance  is  enforced  also  through  the  school 
census,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  public  school 
authorities.  This  census  is  taken  annually,  in  the  spring,  in  every 
school  district  of  the  State.*** 

In  Milwaukee  the  activities  which  affect  the  public-school  child 
desiring  to  go  to  work  are  distributed  through  three  departments  of 
the  board  of  school  directors.  The  superintendent's  department  has 
direct  control  of  the  principals  and  teachei's  who  issue  school  certifi- 
cates; the  attendance  department  enforces  school  attendance;  the  de- 
partment of  school  hygiene  sometimes  gives  a  physical  examination 
to  a  child  who  applies  for  a  school  certificate. 

The  Milwaukee  attendance  department  has  one  supervisor  of  at* 
tendance  and  nine  assistants.  All  the  attendance  officers  work  under 
city  civil-service  regulations,  and  a  few  have  been  selected  by  a  merit 
examination.  No  regular  office  force  is  provided,  but  when  neces- 
sary a  clerk  assists  in  sending  out  notices  and  in  writing  letters. 

In  each  of  the  other  cities  visited  one  truant  officer  is  employed. 
Except  in  Kenosha  and  Madison,  he  has  no  assistance.  In  Kenosha 
he  receives  some  assistance  in  special  cases  from  the  issuing  clerk,  and 
in  Madison  he  is  given  voluntary  assistance  by  university  students 
and  by  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  vocational  school.  Outside  Mil- 
waukee, truant  officers  are  not  under  civil-service  regulations. 

BOARDS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

All  vocational  education  of  employed  children  in  the  State  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  vocational  education  and  of  the 
several  local  boards  of  industrial  education.  In  addition  the  State 
board  is  empowered  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 

"St«tate«,  di.  40,  »ec  40.74(1).  For  the  text  of  this  fiectlon,  see  p.  130.  Fimt-cIaM 
dtlM  are  those  of  160.000  inhabltantfl  or  orer  (Milwaukee  only)  ;  second-  and  third- 
eltM  cltlea  are  thone  of  between  10.000  and  IGO.OOO  inhabitanU ;  fourth-class  cities  are 
tboae  of  Ifna  than  10.000  Inhabitants. 

"SUtutcs,  ch.  40^  aec.  40,21(1).     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  133. 
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tional  Education  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  agriculture  and 
in  the  trades  and  industries.  It  has  control  also  of  State  aid  for 
industrial  schools  and  may  refuse  to  certify  for  such  aid  a  school  not 
maintained  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  it.  The  board  may  employ 
assistants  for  the  development  of  industrial  education.  The  State 
director  of  vocational  schools — an  employee  of  the  board — ^has  gen- 
eral supervision  over  all  vocational  schools  and  is  responsible  for 
their  development.^®  The  immediate  direction  of  such  schools,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  boards  of  industrial  education. 

The  State  board  consists  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, three  of  whom  must  be  employers  of  labor ;  three,  skilled  em- 
ployees; and  three,  farmers.  The  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  a  member  of  the  industrial  commission  are  ex  officio 
members  of  this  board.  Each  local  board  of  industrial  education 
must  consist  of  two  employers  and  two  employees,  appointed  by  the 
local  public-school  board.  The  city  superintendent  of  schools  or  the 
principal  of  the  high  school,  or,  if  the  city  has  neither  of  the  above- 
mentioned  officers,  the  president  of  the  local  school  board,  is  ex  officio 
member  of  the  local  board. 

A  board  of  industrial  education  may  be  established  in  any  town, 
village,  or  city  of  the  State  and  must  be  established  in  every  town, 
village,  or  city  of  over  5,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  duty  of  these 
boards,  according  to  law,  to  "establish,  foster,  and  maintain  voca- 
tional schools  for  instruction  in  trades  and  industries,  commerce  and 
household  arts  in  part-time-day,  all-day,  and  evening  classes."  Al- 
though the  law  does  not  specifically  state  that  these  schools  must  be 
established  in  every  city  where  such  a  board  exists,  it  does  provide 
that  whenever  25  persons  qualified  to  attend  a  vocational  school  shall 
petition  the  local  board,  this  board  must  establish  the  school  or  pro- 
vide other  facilities  for  vocational  education.*®  In  January,  1918, 
there  were  in  Wisconsin  37  cities  of  over  6,000  population,  and  of 
this  number  all  but  seven  had  the  required  board.  In  April,  1918, 
vocational  schools  were  maintained  in  31  cities  of  the  State,"^  one  of 
which  was  Cudahy,  a  city  of  only  about  4,000  inhabitants. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  vocational  schools  in 
the  State  is  not  known,  but  in  April,  1918,  there  were  31  directors  and 
639  teachers.  Of  the  teachers,  602  were  employed  in  evening  schools, 
and  228  were  employed  full  time  and  35  part  time  in  day  vocational 

*»  statutes,  ch.  20.  sec.  20.33;  ch.  41,  Bee.  41.18(3).  For  the  text  of  theie  sections, 
Boe  pp.  150  and  147. 

•0  Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.15(9).     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  148. 

•^  These  cities  were  Appleton,  Beayer  Dam,  Belolt,  Chippewa  Falls,  Cudahy,  Eau  CHalre, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Grand  Rapids,  Green  Bay,  Janesville,  Kenosha,  La  Crosse,  Madison,  M«nl- 
towoc.  Marinette,  Marshfleld,  Mennsbn,  Menominee,  Mllwaulcee,  Neenah,  Oshlcosh,  B^dlne, 
Rhlnclander,  Sheboygan,  South  Milwaukee,  SteTens  Point,  Superior,  Two  Blyers,  Wau« 
kesba,  Wausau,  and  West  Allis. 
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schools.**  In  Milwaukee,  in  the  day  vocational  school,  1  director,  1 
principal,  42  teachers,  and  6  clerks  were  employed.  Each  board 
selects  the  local  director.  The  law  of  1917  provides  that  in  future  all 
positions,  except  that  of  director,  must  be  filled  by  civil-service  ex- 
amination.*' In  the  Milwaukee  school  the  clerics  in  the  office  have 
always  been  under  city  civil-service  regulations, 

METHODS  OF  SECURING  PERMITS. 

Two  different  kinds  of  cliild-labor  permits  are  provided  for  in  the 
Wisconsin  law:  (1)  Regular  permits,  and  (2)  vacation  permits. 
Regular  permits  arc  provided  by  law  for  children  from  14  to  17  and 
vacation  permits  for  children  from  12  to  14  years  of  age.  In  practice, 
however,  limited  regular  permits,  which  are  practically  vacation  per- 
mits, are  issued  to  the  older  children,  so  that  vacation  permits  are 
really  issued  to  both  groups.  Before  a  child  can  secure  a  permit  of 
cither  kind  the  law  requires  that  he  obtain  a  promise  of  employment 
from  his  pi-ospective  employer  and  thus  indirectly  provides  for  a  new 
permit  for  each  new  employer.®*  Regular  and  vacation  permits, 
therefore,  are  of  two  kinds,  original  and  subsequent.  There  are  also 
issued  (1)  after-school  permits  and  (2)  temporary  permits.  An  after- 
school  permit  is  issued  for  work  after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdavs ; 
a  temporary  permit  is  occasionally  granted  to  a  child  who  is  wditing 
for  documentary  evidence  of  age  or  who  wishes  to  work  during  a 
temporary  absence  from  school.  Both  of  these  are  regular  permits. 
The  same  kind  of  permit  is  issued  for  work  in  domestic  service  as 
for  work  in  an  industrial  occupation. 

No  systematic  plan  of  instructing  children  how  to  secure  permits 
is  followed  by  school  authorities  or  issuing  officials  anywhere  in  the 
State.  Some  principals  in  Milwaukee,  however,  do  instruct  chil- 
dren as  to  the  proper  method  before  giving  them  school  certificates, 
and  a  few  local  issuing  officers  have  printed  and  distributed  simple 
instructions  regarding  the  procedure  which  should  be  followed. 

The  securing  of  a  school  certificate  during  the  summer  vacation  is 
not  a  problem  in  Wisconsin,  as  it  is  in  many  States,  because  any  child 
between  12  and  16  years  of  age  can  secure  a  permit  to  work  during 
vacation  without  meeting  any  educational  requirements.  For  a  regu- 
lar vacation  permit  the  law  does  not  require  the  child  from  12  to  14 
years  of  age  to  bring  a  school  certificate,  and  the  child  from  14  to  16 
is  given  during  vacation  the  permit  above  mentioned,  which,  though 
regular  in  form,  expires  at  the  end  of  the  vacation,  and  for  this 

flnformatioD  obtained  from  State  board  of  Tocational  education. 

:^ Statutes,  ch.  41,  tec.  41.14(2).     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  147. 

••  Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec  1728a-3.2.    For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  130-137. 
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limited  permit  is  not  required  to  prove  his  educational  qualifications. 
A  child  of  16  never  has  to  bring  a  school  certificate  for  a  permit  as  he 
is  not  subject  to  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law. 

In  Milwaukee  permits  are  issued  at  the  branch  office  of  the  State 
industrial  commission.  A  special  deputy  is  in  charge  of  the  entii-e 
office  and  four  clerks  act  as  assistants.  Two  of  the  clerks  are  as- 
signed to  the  work  of  issuing  child-labor  permits,  and  the  deputy 
spends  about  one-third  of  her  time  directing  tliis  work.  The  ofiice 
is  centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  the  city  and 
in  the  same  building  with  the  main  office  of  the  vocational  school 
where  a  child  must  register  before  he  can  secure  a  permit. 

In  all  the  other  cities  visited  the  offices  at  which  permits  are  issued 
are  centrally  located,  and  in  all  except  Kenosha  and  Marinette  they 
are  near  the  vocational  schools.  In  these  two  cities  the  distance  be- 
tween the  issuing  offices  and  the  vocational  schools  causes  consider- 
able inconvenience  to  children  applying  for  permits. 

The  issuing  office  in  Milwaukee  is  open  on  week  days  from  8.30  to 
5  p.  m.,  and  on  Saturdays  until  12  m.  As  a  rule  the  issuing  offices 
in  the  other  cities  also  are  open  all  day,  but  in  some  places  the  issuing 
officer  has  stated  hours,  as  in  Oshkosh,  for  instance,  where  he  is  on 
duty  from  8  to  9  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  2  p.  m.  In  every  place  visited 
the  office  of  the  vocational  school  is  open  during  the  entire  day  while 
school  is  in  session,  so  that  communication  between  it  and  the  issuing 
office  is  easy  at  any  time. 

ORIGINAL  REGULAR  PERMITS. 

Tlie  legal  requisites  for  a  child-labor  permit  are  imiform  through- 
out the  State. 

A  child  between  14  and  IG  years  of  age  who  applies  for  an  original 
regular  permit  must  (1)  apply  in  person,  (2)  be  accompanied  by  his 
parent,®"*  (3)  bring  a  written  promise  of  employment,  (4)  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  and  (5)  bring  a  school  certificate  show- 
ing fulfillment  of  the  legal  educational  requirements.  The  first  two 
of  these  requisites  are  fixed  by  rulings  of  the  industrial  commission 
relating  to  evidence  of  age.  These  rulings  also  prescribe  the  order 
in  which  the  different  kinds  of  evidence  of  age  are  to  be  accepted. 
The  other  three  requisites  are  fixed  by  law.** 

A  child  between  16  and  17  years  of  age  must  meet  only  two  of  the 
foregoing  requirements — the  presentation  of  a  written  promise  of 
employment  and  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  age.    Tlie  ruling  as  to 

"  Tho  rnles  Rtlpulnte  that  he  must  be  accompanied  by  bis  **  parent,  guardian  or  cus- 
todian." Wherever  the  term  "  parent  '*  is  used  in  this  report  It  includes  the  pbrtt^ 
nsed  In  the  rules.  ' 

"  Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-3.2.  For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  pp.  136-137.  For 
commission  rulings,  see  p.  157. 
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the  cliild's  application  in  person  and  the  appearance  of  the  parent 
applies  only  to  a  child  under  16,  the  older  child  being  permitted  to 
apply  either  in  person  or  by  mail ;  and,  furthermore,  the  commission 
has  ruled  that  since  a  child  over  16  years  of  age  can  not  be  required 
to  attend  school  even  if  he  has  not  fulfilled  the  educational  require- 
ments for  a  school  certificate  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  law  that 
Ue  should  be  obliged  to  comply  with  those  requirements.®" 

The  issuing  officer  is  empowered  to  refuse  to  grant  a  permit  to  any 
child  who  seems  physically  unable  to  perform  the  work  at  which  he 
is  to  be  employed  ;"^  but  in  none  of  the  cities  visited  does  the  officer 
ask  any  questions  as  to  the  child's  physical  condition,  and  an  exam- 
ination for  physical  fitness  is  practically  never  given  in  connection 
with  issuing  a  permit.  In  Milwaukee,  however,  even  at  the  time  of 
this  study,  such  an  examination  was  sometimes  given  a  child  applying 
for  a  school  certificate,*^  and  occasionally  resulted  in  the  permit's 
being  refused ;  and  in  both  Milwaukee  and  Madison  children  might 
be  sent  to  a  public-health  office  for  examination  if  the  issuing  officer 
deemed  it  desirable. 

In  spite  of  these  uniform  rules  and  requisites  the  procedure  varies 
in  different  communities.  In  some  offices  the  presence  of  an  older 
relative  or  of  an  intimate  friend  suffices  in  place  of  the  parent;  in 
others  the  presence  of  the  parent  himself  is  always  required.  In 
some  places  the  rules  for  evidence  of  age  are  strictly  adhered  to, 
but  in  others  at  the  time  of  this  study  they  were  only  very  loosely 
observed.  Issuing  officers,  however,  must  report  to  the  industrial  com- 
mission the  kind  of  evidence  accepted,  and  the  commission  thus  has  an 
opportunity  to  take  up  with  them  any  glaring  irregularities  shown  in 
their  reports.*'® 

Procedure — Milwaukee, — In  Milwaukee  a  child  between  14  and  IG 
years  of  age,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  office,  usually  brings  a  promise  of 
employment  but  no  evidence  of  age,  jvnd  he  usually  appears  without 
his  parent.  If  the  promise  of  employment  does  not  appear  to  be 
genuine  the  child  may  be  required  to  bring  another  one,  or  the  clerk 
may  telephone  the  employer  to  find  out  whether  he  wishes  to  employ 
the  child.  If  the  promise  appears  to  be  genuine,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  child's  name  is  tiiken  and  the  procedure  is  started.  It  is 
never  stalled  until  the  promise  of  employment  is  obtained.  If  the 
employment  specified  is  illegal,  the  child  is  told  that  he  can  not  have 

••Statutw,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-3.2.  For  the  text  of  this  itectSon,  see  pp.  136-137.  For 
cofnniwioii  ruHngs,  see  p.  157. 

^  HUtutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728e.l.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  140. 

•*8ee  p.  60. 

•According  to  in/ormation  furnished  by  the  Industrial  roniinlsHlon  In  Deceinbor,  1919, 
ttm  penDits  were  at  that  time  promptly  oxiimlntMl  to  discover  irregularities  In  regard  to 
evidence  of  age  accepted,  which  they  might  reveal. 
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a  certificate  for  this  position  but  should  secure  a  promise  for  legal 
occupation. 

The  parent  is  required  to  appear  only  once,  no  matter  at  what  stage 
of  the  proceedings  he  comes,  unless  he  appears  before  the  child  has  a 
promise  of  employment.  If  a  child  states  that  his  parents  are  both 
sick  or  unable  to  come  he  is  required  to  bring  some  older  sister, 
brother,  or  relative,  who  is  interviewed  regarding  the  advisability  of 
sending  him  to  work.  Sometimes  when  an  older  relative  or  intimate 
friend  comes  with  the  child  this  relative  or  friend  is  interviewed 
and  the  parent  is  not  required  to  appear  even  though  he  could 
come  without  diificulty. 

The  clerk  always  questions  the  child,  if  alone,  or  the  child  and  his 
parent,  regarding  his  reasons  for  going  to  work,  the  amoimt  of 
schooling  he  has  received,  and  the  family  income.  The  information 
obtained  is  noted  on  the  school-certificate  blank  or  on  the  promise  of 
employment  and  later  is  recorded  permanently  in  the  office.  Tlie 
clerk  tries  in  every  possible  way  to  persuade  the  child  to  remain  in 
school,  and  if  he  decides  that  the  applicant  should  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  he  goes  no  further  with  the  procedure,  but  refuses  to  give 
the  child  a  school-certificate  blank  and  sends  him  back  to  school.  If 
tlie  child  has  not  finished  the  eighth  grade  and  the  need  of  the  family 
does  not  appear  urgent  the  clerk  usually  decides  against  his  leaving 
school.  He  "does  this  under  the  power  given  to  the  issuing  officer  to 
refuse  to  grant  a  permit  if  in  his  judgment  "the  best  interests  of  the 
child  would  be  served  by  such  refusal."*'^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
clerk  decides  that  the  permit  should  be  granted,  he  gives  the  child  a 
school-certificate  blank  **  to  take  to  his  principal  ^®  to  be  filled  in. 

If  the  child  was  born  in  Milwaukee  Coimty  he  is  also  given  a  blank 
form  to  take  to  the  office  of  the  county  register  of  deeds  to  secure  the 
date  of  his  birth.  If  his  birth  is  not  recorded  he  returns  to  the  issu- 
ing officer  with  a  note  to  that  effect  and  is  then  instructed  to  bring 
other  satisfactory  documentary  evidence.  If  he  was  born  outside 
Milwaukee  County,  he  is  not  usually  required  to  secure  his  birth 
certificate  but  is  told  that  he  must  submit  other  evidence  acceptable 
under  the  law.  A  child  who  has  difficulty  in  proving  his  age  to  the 
clerk  is  interviewed  by  the  deputy  in  charge.  If  he  satisfies  her  that 
he  can  secure  none  of  the  required  documents,  or  if  the  documents  he 
submits  are  not  acceptable,  he  is  sent  to  the  city  department  of  health 
with  a  note  requesting  that  he  be  physically  examined  to  determine 
whether  he  is  at  least  14  years  of  age.    A  refusal  rarely  occurs  for 

•*  Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728e.l.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  140. 

w  Form  3,  p.  152. 

*^The  law  npecifles  certain  other  school  officials  who  may  issue  the  school  ccrtihcate 
(see  p.  CO),  but  since  it  i»  usually  issued  by  the  principal,  it  is  so  referred  t«  throui^hout 
this  report. 
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lack  of  proper  evidence  of  age  alone,  since  this  resort  to  a  physician's 
certificate  of  age  is  always  possible,  and  up  to  the  time  of  this  study 
no  child  applying  for  such  a  certificate  had  been  adjudged  under  14 
years  of  age.  A  child  who  brings  documents  showing  that  he  is 
under  the  legal  age  or  who  admits  that  fact  is  refused  outright. 

Every  applicant  for  an  original  regular  permit  must  .evidently 
make  at  least  two  trips  to  the  issuing  office,  because  he  must  come 
there  for  a  school-certificate  blank  and  for  certain  necessary  instruc- 
tions as  to  evidence  of  age  and  must  later  return  with  the  blank  filled 
in  and  with  the  evidence.  He  may  have  to  make  other  visits  because 
he  has  presented  an  improperly  fiUed-in  school  certificate,  because  he 
has  difficulty  in  securing  proper  evidence  of  age,  or  because  he  has 
submitted  documents  that  are  unsatisfactory.  For  example,  even 
though  the  child  brings  evidence  of  a  kind  mentioned  in  the  regula- 
tions, it  may  have  been  tampered  with  and,  therefore,  made  unaccept- 
able. If  he  brings  a  school  certificate  improperly  made  out,  or  if  the 
principal  has  failed  to  fill  in  the  space  recommending  the  issuance  of 
a  permit,  he  is  sent  back  to  his  school  to  have  the  certificate  cor- 
rected;^^ but  if  it  is  completely  filled  in  except  for  his  height  and 
weight  the  clerk  asks  him  what  they  are  and  enters  them  himself 
on  the  certificate.  If  the  principal  recommends  that  it  be  not  granted, 
the  issuing  officer  almost  always  refuses  the  permit. 

After  each  unsuccessful  trip  to  the  office,  if  the  permit  is  not  re- 
fui^d  outright,  the  child  is  given  back  all  the  documents  he  has 
brought  with  him  and  is  told  to  bring  them  again  on  his  return  with 
the  other  requisites.  Usually  no  record  of  the  different  visits  is  kept 
except  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  brings  back  the  registrar's  notice 
showing  that  his  birth  is  not  recorded. 

When  all  the  required  documents  are  satisfactory  to  the  clerk,  he 
checks  the  promise  of  employment  to  indicate  that  the  permit  is  to  be 
issued.  The  child  then  takes  all  his  papers  across  the  hall  to  the 
office  of  the  vocational  school,  where  he  registers  and  makes  arrange- 
ments for  class  assignment  and  where  his  promise  of  employment  is 
stamped  with  the  date  of  registration.  Thus  the  vocational  school 
officials  are  informed  of  the  pending  issuance  of  the  permit,  even 
though  the  director's  signature,  required  by  law  on  the  permit  form, 
has  been  stamped  on  it  in  advance.  The  child  then  goes  back  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  industrial  commission,  where  his  preliminary  papers  are 
filed,  A  record  is  made  on  an  index  card  ^*  of  such  essential  points 
as  the  date  of  his  biiih,  the  name  of  his  employer,  the  occupation  of 
his  father,  and  the  reasons  he  gave  for  going  to  work.    The  child 

,^y,The  principal  is  supposed  to  put  bis  recommeodation  regarding  the  iiisuance  of  a 
permit  on  the  school  certificate  blank, 
n  Form  4,  p,  153. 
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signs  the  permit  form  and  is  told  finally  that  he  may  go  to  work  the 
next  day. 

The  permit  is  not  given  to  the  child  but  is  mailed  to  the  employer. 
While  not  forbidding  tlie  issuing  officer  to  give  it  to  the  cliild,  the  law 
provides  an  opportunity  for  mailing  it  to  the  employer  by  requiring 
tlie  child  to  bring  a  promise  of  employment. 

A  child-labor  permit,  according  to  law,  must  be  made  out  in  dupU- 
cate,  and  one  copy  must  be  sent  to  the  industrial  commission  with  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  character  of  the  evidence  upon  which  it 
was  issued.^^  At  the  Milwaukee  office,  as  in  the  other  branch  office  of 
till*  commission,  tliis  duplicate  copy  is  kept  and  filed  together  with 
the  evidence. 

A  child  may  be  refused  a  permit  for  failure  to  comply  with  any 
one  of  the  requirements,  but  records  of  refusals  are  not  kept  in  all 
cases.  The  only  child  concerning  whom  such  a  record  is  kept  and  a 
report  made  to  the  school  authorities  is  one  who  presents  a  school 
certificate  which  is  "  illegal "  or  on  which  the  principal  has  either 
failed  or  refused  to  fill  in  the  space  providing  for  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  permit  or  has  recommended  that  one  be  not  granted.  A 
school  certificate  is  called  "illegal"  if  it  (1)  shows  that  the  child 
is  under  age,  or  gives  his  age  as  over  14  though  other  documentary 
evidence  proves  that  he  is  under  that  age,  or  if  it  (2)  states  or  shows 
that  the  child  has  not  complied  with  the  educational  requirements  of 
the  law.  When  a  child  with  such  a  certificate  is  refused,  all  his 
papers  are  kept  in  the  issuing  office  and  he  is  told  to  return  to  school, 
and  a  report  is  sent  to  the  school  authorities.  Otherwise  refusals,  no 
matter  for  what  reason,  are  not  reported  to  the  school  authorities.^* 

The  procedure  for  a  child  between  16  and  17  years  of  age  who 
applies  in  person  for  a  regular  permit  is  similar  to  that  for  one  be- 
tween 14  and  16;  but  the  parent  does  not  need  to  appear  and  no  evi- 
dence of  educational  qualifications  is  required.  Except  for  a  child 
born  in  Milwaukee  County,  who  is  usually  sent  to  the  registrar's  office 
for  a  memorandum  of  the  date  of  his  birth  before  other  evidence  of 
age  is  accepted,  such  evidence  does  not  need  to  be  submitted  in  any 
preferred  order.  No  case  has  arisen  in  which  a  child  of  this  age  ha* 
been  obliged  to  secure  a  physician's  certificate  of  age.  Occasionally  a 
child  sends  all  his  documents  by  mail  and  is  granted  a  permit  and 
registered  in  the  vocational  school  without  appearing  at  the  issuing 
office. 

At  the  Milwaukee  office  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1917, 
there  were  issued  8.244  original  regular  permits — 4,476  to  children 
14  and  15  and  3,768  to  children  16  years  of  age.  The  latter  were  issued 

w  Stntutos,  ell.  83,  sec.  172Se.2.     For  the  toxt  of  thU  w>ct!on.  w^  p.  140. 
"f*  In  Decenibpr,  1920,  and  for  some  time  prior  to  that  date,  all  refasala  were  reported 
to  the  school  authorities. 
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only  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year.  During  the  same  year, 
372  children  were  recorded  as  having  been  refused  permits,  123  of 
them  between  September  1  and  December  SI.'*® 

Procedure — Other  cities. — In  the  issuing  oflfices  in  other  places  vis- 
ited the  procedure  is  similar  to,  but  simpler  than,  that  in  Milwaukee; 
and  the  requisites  are  fairly  uniform.  For  several  reasons  a  child 
in  most  cases  is  not  inconvenienced  as  much  as  in  Milwaukee.  Appli- 
cants can  secure  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  with  less  trouble;  the 
parent  can  come  more  easily  to  the  issuing  office;  and  a  more  personal 
relation  usually  exists  between  the  issuing  officer  and  the  applicants, 
so  that  a  clearer  imderstanding  of  each  child's  case  is  possible. 

The  parent  of  a  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  is  nearly 
always  required  to  appear,  though  in  La  Crosse  the  presence  of  an 
older  relative  is  sufficient  and  occasionally  the  parent  is  interviewed 
over  the  telephone.  In  Sheboygan,  in  many  cases,  the  parent  must 
appear  also  with  a  child  over  16,  though  this  is  not  required  by  the 
mles  of  the  industrial  commission. 

Children  are  not  held  uniformly  to  the  legal  requirements  regard- 
ing the  kind  of  evidence  of  age  or  the  order  in  which  it  shouhl  be 
accepted,  though  in  Madison,  Sheboygan,  and  Green  pay  a  child  is 
held  more  rigidly  to  them  than  in  any  of  the  other  cities  visited. 
Except  in  Kenosha,  school-certificate  blanks  are  kept  only  in  the 
issuing  office,  so  that  a  child  must  come  there  and  get  one,  take  it  to 
his  school  principal  to  be  filled  in,  and  return  with  it.  In  Kenosha 
the  school  history  of  every  child  attending  school  in  the  city  has  been 
kept  for  years  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  where  per- 
mits are  issued.  School-certificate  blanks,  therefore,  are  not  needed 
and  are  not  used  for  Kenosha  children.  This  arrangement,  however, 
gives  the  principal,  who  is  much  more  likely  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  individual  child  and  his  needs  than  is  the  superintendent,  no 
opportunity  to  exert  his  influence  to  keep  the  child  in  school  and  no 
chance  to  refuse  to  recommend  the  issuance  of  a  permit. 

Issumg  officers  are  not  uniformly  careful  to  see  that  the  princii)al 
makes  a  recommendation  on  the  scliool  certificate  as  to  whether  the 
child  shall  receive  a  permit;  but  gradually  the  importance  of  this 
recommendation  is  being  appreciated  and  in  some  cities,  if  it  is 
omitted,  tiie  child  must  return  to  his  principal  to  have  the  proper 
space  filled  in  before  a  permit  is  issued.  In  Madison,  indeed,  in 
addition  to  securing  the  principal's  recommendation,  the  child  must 
go  to  the  office  of  the  city  truant  officer  and  have  his  school  certificate 
approved  before  the  issuing  officer  will  accept  it.  The  issuance  of  a 
permit  contrary  to  the  principal's  recommendation  is  extremely  rai*e. 

"Flguivg  eoUectrd  from  records  in  the  Issuing  office  by  the  deputy  of  the  Industrial 
eommfstJon  In  Milwaukee. 
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In  every  city  visited  the  vocational  school  is  informed  in  some  way 
of  the  issuance  of  a  permit,  and  the  director's  signature  is  attached  to 
each  one  before  issuance.  In  those  cities  where  the  vocational  school 
director  is  the  issuing  officer — as  is  the  case  in  Sheboygan,  Green  Bay, 
La  Crosse,  and  Madison — no  special  procedure  is  necessary  to  secure 
his  signature.  In  Kenosha  and  Oshkosh  the  child  must  take  the  per- 
mit to  the  vocational  school — in  Kenosha  to  have  it  signed  by  the  di- 
rector; in  Oshkosh,  where  it  already  bears  the  director's  stamped 
signature,  to  have  it  stamped  with  the  date  of  registration.  In 
both  cities  the  child  (with  the  exception  in  Kenosha  of  a  child  over 
16  years  of  age)  must  bring  the  certificate  back  to  the  issuing  officer  to 
be  mailed  to  the  employer.  In  Marinette  the  judge  usually  mails  the 
permit  to  the  vocational  school  to  be  signed;  and  later,  when  the 
child  goes  there  to  register,  the  permit  is  given  him  to  take  to  his 
employer. 

The  issuing  officers  in  Madison,  Oshkosh,  and  Green  Bay,  and  in 
Kenosha  if  the  applicant  is  under  16  years  of  age,  mail  the  permit  to 
the  employer.^'  In  Green  Bay  instructions  regarding  legal  employ- 
ment and  school  attendance  are  also  sent  to  the  employer  along  with 
the  permit.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Sheboygan  and  La  Crosse  as  well 
as  in  Marinette,  and  in  Kenosha  if  the  applicant  is  over  16  years  of 
age,  the  permit  is  given  to  the  child  to  take  to  his  employer. 

In  all  these  cities  the  evidence  submitted  is  filed ;  and  the  duplicate 
copy  of  the  permit,  together  with  the  statement  of  the  character  of 
the  evidence,  is  sent  to  the  main  office  of  the  industrial  commission 
at  Madison. 

Except  Sheboygan  and  Green  Bay,  a  card  is  kept  relating  to  each 
cliild  to  whom  a  permit  is  granted ;  and  on  this  card  entries  in  regard 
to  his  subsequent  permit  history  are  made  from  time  to  time. 

In  each  of  these  places  the  officer  who  issues  permits  to  children 
living  in  the  city  issues  them  also  to  children  living  in  the  surround* 
ing  county.  In  the  case  of  a  county  child,  however,  the  procedure 
may  differ  somewhat;  he  is  not  always  required  to  appear  in  person, 
nor  is  the  parent  required  to  come  to  the  issuing  office.  In  fact, 
though  the  requisites  are  the  same  as  for  the  city  child,  the  entire 
procedure  may  be  conducted  through  the  mails,  and  this  is  often  done 
for  a  child  over  16  years  of  age.  If  the  child  is  to  work  in  a  city 
where  there  is  a  vocational  school  he  is  required  to  register  and  to 
attend  while  at  work  as  is  the  child  living  in  such  a  city.  In  Kenosha, 
Oshkosh,  and  Marinette,  where  permits  are  not  issued  by  the  voca- 
tional school  director,  the  issuing  officer  notifies  the  school  of  the 
gi'anting  of  a  permit  to  a  child  who  applies  by  mail. 

Form  of  'permits, — Four  different  forms  for  permits  were  in  use  at 
the  time  of  this  study:  (1)  The  old  form  in  general  use  prior  to 

^  This  ii  tbe  practice  In  aU  tho  branch  ofBcei  of  the  Induitrial  commission. 
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September,  1917;  (2)  and  (3)  two  forms — one  for  children  be- 
tween 14  and  16  and  the  other  for  children  between  16  and  17— 
first  devised  for  use  under  the  law  which  went  into  effect  in 
September,  1917;  and  (4)  a  new  form  devised  in  December,  1917. 
The  old  form  contains  a  statement  authorizing  employment  for 
eight  and  one-half  hours  a  day,  whereas,  under  the  new  law,  a  cliild 
is  not  allowed  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  The  two  forms 
first  used  under  the  new  law  proved  unsatisfactory  from  the  very 
fact  that  different  forms  were  employed  for  the  two  age  groups.  As 
soon  as  a  child  became  16  he  had  to  return  to  the  issuing  office,  re- 
register in  the  vocational  school,  and  wait  for  another  permit.  More- 
over, if  he  did  not  make  this  exchange  he  would  be  working  illegally 
even  though  his  first  permit  were  on  file  with  his  employer,  and  the 
employer  would  be  liable  to  treble  compensation  under  the  compen- 
sation act  in  case  the  child  were  injured.  In  spite  of  this  danger, 
employers  frequently  neglected  to  send  children  for  new  permits 
when  they  became  16.  A  new  form  was  therefore  prepared,  which 
has  been  used  since  December,  1917,  for  all  children  between  14  and 
17  years  of  age  who  apply  for  either  original  or  subsequent  permits. 
This  new  form,^*  which  is  gradually  replacing  all  others,  gives 
the  name,  address,  date  ajid  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  the  character 
of  proof  of  his  age,  the  color  of  his  eyes  and  hair,  his  height  and 
weight,  which  are  taken  usually  from  the  principal's  record  on  the 
school  certificate,  and  any  distinguishing  facial  marks.  At  the  top  is  a 
notice  in  bold  type,  telling  the  employer  to  read  the  permit.  The 
permit  authorizes  the  child  to  be  employed  by  the  specific  employer 
whose  name  is  inserted  in  the  space  provided  for  that  purpose ;  and 
the  gist  of  the  laws  relating  to  hours  of  labor  of  children,  to  the  filing 
of  permits,  to  attendance  at  vocational  school,  and  to  the  penalty 
for  violation  of  the  child-labor  law  is  printed  on  the  face,  together 
with  instructions  to  the  issuing  officer.  On  the  back  of  the  permit  is 
a  list  of  employments  forbidden  to  children  under  21,  under  18,  and 
under  16.  In  Milwaukee  the  permit  bears  the  stamped  signature  of 
the  deputy  in  charge  and  of  the  director  of  the  vocational  school,  the 
blank  forms  being  stamped  in  bulk  before  use.  A  similar  procedure 
is  followed  in  Oshkosh,  but  in  other  cities  officers  and  directors  sign 
permits  as  they  are  issued. 

SUBSEQUENT  REGULAR  PERMITS. 

When  a  child  leaves  a  position  his  employer  is  required  by  law 
to  return  the  permit,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
the  child's  leaving,  to  the  issuing  officer  within  24  hours.^^    As  a  rule 
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employers  throughout  the  State  return  permits,  though  not  always 
SO  promptly  as  specified,  but  in  no  place  except  La  Crosse  are  they 
required  in  actual  practice  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  child's  leaving. 

To  secure  a  new  permit  a  child  must  present  a  new  promise  of  em- 
ployment, but  he  is  seldom  required  to  pi*esent  any  other  document 
or  to  bring  one  of  his  parents  to  the  office. 

In  Milwaukee,  a  child  must  usually  apply  in  person  for  a  subse* 
quent  permit  so  as  to  arrange  liis  class  assignment  in  the  vocational 
school.  Occasionally,  however,  if  an  older  person  applied  for  him, 
the  permit  has  been  granted.  When  a  child  applies  with  a  new 
promise  of  employment,  the  files  are  searched  to  see  if  his  original 
permit  has  been  returned.  If  not,  he  is  told  that  he  must  come  again 
and  bring  the  promise  of  employment.  As  he  has  to  wait  for  his 
former  employer  to  return  his  permit  a  child  frequently  has  to  oome 
back  three  or  four  times;  but  as  soon  as  the  old  permit  is  returned  the 
promise  of  employment  is  checked,  and  the  child  takes  it  to  the  office 
of  the  vocational  school,  just  as  he  does  in  securing  an  original  permit. 

The  fact  that  the  child  came  to  the  vocational  school  with  only  a 
promise  of  employment  indicates  to  the  interviewing  officer  that  ho 
is  already  registered.  He  is  immediately  asked  on  what  day  he  is 
supposed  to  attend  the  school  and  whether  he  has  been  regular  in 
attendance.  His  record  of  attendance  is  consulted  to  verify  his 
statement.  If  he  has  attended  regularly,  his  promise  of  employ- 
ment is  stamped  with  tlie  date  of  reassignment;  and  he  takes  it  back 
to  the  office  of  the  industrial  commission  and  is  ready  to  go  to  work. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  missed  any  days  of  required  attendance 
he  is  obliged,  before  he  can  take  his  new  position,  to  make  up  these 
absences.  If,  as  frequently  happens,  he  has  come  to  the  office  during 
the  half  day  that  his  attendance  at  school  is  required,  he  must  go  to 
his  class  at  once.  His  promise  of  employment  is  retained  in  the  office 
until  he  has  made  up  the  absences,  when  it  is  stamped  and  returned 
to  him. 

A  temporary  note  of  the  date  on  his  new  promise  of  employment 
and  the  name  of  his  new  employer  is  made  on  a  printed  slip  and 
later  transcribed  to  a  permanent  record  ^*  in  the  vocational  school. 

Tlie  original  permit  is  converted  into  a  subsequent  permit  in  Mil- 
waukee by  crossing  out  the  name  of  the  preceding  employer  and  in- 
serting that  of  the  new  employer  on  the  line  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  then  mailed  to  the  new  employer.  The  name  of  the 
employer,  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  subsequent  permit,  and  the  new 
occupation  are  recorded  on  the  child's  index  card  in  the  issuing  office. 

In  the  other  places  visited  the  return  of  the  original  permit  is  not 
uniformly  required.    In  Grooji  Bay,  La  Crosse,  Oslikosh,  Madison, 
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and  Marinette  the  new  permit  is  not  issued  until  the  farmer  one  has 
bean  received  at  the  issuing  office ;  but  in  Sheboygan  and  Kenosha  it 
is  granted  without  regard  to  whether  the  old  one  has  been  returned 
or  not.  In  Kenosha,  if  the  old  permit  does  not  come  in  shortly  after 
a  child  leaves  an  establishment,  the  issuing  officer  assumes  that  the 
employer  has  lost  it,  but  in  Sheboygan  a  fairly  successful  attempt  is 
made  to  secure  the  return  of  obsolete  permits. 

Where  the  return  of  the  old  permit  is  required  before  the  new  one 
is  issued — which  is  the  case  in  all  the  cities  visited  except  Sheboygan 
and  Kenosha — a  child  usually  loses  at  least  one  day  of  work,  and  in 
many  eases  more  than  one,  while  waiting  for  the  old  permit. 

In  Green  Bay,  Madison,  and  La  Crosse,  as  in  Milwaukee,  the 
original  permit  is  used  for  tlie  subsequent  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Sheboygan,  Kenosha,  Oshkosh,  and  Marinette  a  new  permit  is 
made  out  for  each  new  employer.  The  issuing  officers  in  Oshkosh 
and  Marinette  state  that  they  prefer  to  do  this  and  to  have  employers 
understand  that  this  is  the  practice  because  upon  a  few  occasions  a 
child  has  crossed  out  the  name  of  the  first  employer,  added  that  of 
anothei',  and  presented  it  to  the  latter,  who  naturally  assumed  that 
the  change  had  been  made  at  the  issuing  office.  In  the  cities  where 
a  new  permit  is  issued  it  must  be  signed  by  the  vocational  school 
director,  whose  signature  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  for  the 
original  permit.  The  subsequent  permit  is  given  to  the  child  to  take 
to  his  new  employer  in  all  the  places  visited  except  Milwaukee,  Green 
Bay,  and  Madison,  where  it  is  mailed  to  the  employer  as  was  the 
original.  In  the  smaller  cities  studied,  except  Sheboygan  and  Green 
Bay,  a  record  of  the  granting  of  the  subsequent  permit  is  made,  as  in 
Milwaukee,  on  the  child's  index  card. 

In  La  Crosse,  if  a  child  whose  permit  was  issued  prior  to  Septem- 
ber, 1917 — at  which  time  the  vocational  school  direi^tor  was  desig- 
nated as  issuing  officer — desires  a  new  one,  lie  must  bring  new  evi- 
dence of  age  and  go  through  almost  the  same  procedure  as  a  child 
who  applies  for  an  original  permit,  except  that  the  school  certificate 
previously  submitted  is  accepted. 

Since  the  industrial  commission  is  not  notified  of  their  issuance, 
there  is  no  method  of  determining  the  niunber  of  subsequent  regular 
permits  granted  in  the  State.  The  Milwaukee  records,  however, 
8how  that  in  the  year  1917  there  were  issued  in  that  office  6,844  such 
permits  to  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  and  876  to  chil- 
dren between  16  and  17.  In  some  cases,  more  than  one  of  these  per- 
mits were  doubtless  issued  to  a  single  child.^* 

^TXi^ren  conpct«»d  from  recordH  fn  the  Issuing  offlcc  by  the  deputy  of  the  lodtistrlal 
Hi^^lMTfon  In  MHwankpf.  Pcrmfts  wore  l8?*urd  to  children  hetween  16  and  17  ycaiij  of 
oi^H  only  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year. 
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VACATION  PERMITS. 

Vacation  permits  were  not  being  issued  at  the  time  to  which  the 
main  body  of  this  report  refers — April  1,  1918.  Accordingly  in- 
formation upon  this  subject  was  secured  for  the  summer  of  1917. 
The  law  in  force  at  that  time  differed  in  several  important  ways 
from  that  in  force  in  the  spring  of  1918  and  during  the  summer  of 
that  year.  The  information  relating  to  vacation  permits  is  not, 
therefore,  comparable  with  the  rest  of  the  report  and  must  be 
considered  as  representing  former  conditions  in  Wisconsin  and  not 
those  existing  under  the  law  in  effect  at  the  date  of  the  main  body 
of  the  report.  This  information,  however,  is  of  more  than  mere 
historical  value,  for  a  number  of  other  States  still  have  laws  similar 
to  that  under  which  vacation  permits  were  issued  in  Wisconsin  during 
the  summer  of  1917. 

At  that  time  the  permit  law  affected  children  only  up  to  the  ago 
of  16.  The  evidence  of  age  for  a  regular  permit  might  be  a  choice  of 
several  documents  without  regard  to  any  rigid  order  of  preference. 
County  and  municipal  judges,  as  well  as  the  industrial  commission, 
had  authority  to  issue  permits ;  and  the  only  control  by  the  industrial 
commission  was  that  provided  by  the  report  sent  to  it  (consisting  of 
a  copy  of  the  permit  and  a  statement  of  the  evidence  accepted  beforo 
it  was  issued)  and  in  its  power  to  prescribe  the  forms  for  both  the 
permit  and  the  statement  of  evidence  accepted. 

Vacation  permits  were  issued  for  work  during  the  summer  of  1917 
to  children  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16,  although,  as  stated  above, 
for  the  issuance  of  a  vacation  permit  to  a  child  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  the  law  made  no  provision'*^  aside  from  giving  the 
issuing  officer  authority  to  fix  the  period  of  employment  for  a  child 
of  this  age  who  was  legally  entitled  to  a  regular  permit.'^  According 
to  law,  therefore,  such  a  child,  in  order  to  work  in  summer,  should 
have  presented  the  school  cei-tificate  required  for  a  regular  permit 
along  with  his  other  papers.  The  requirement,  however,  was  believed 
to  be  absurd,  for  if  it  had  been  enforced  a  child  between  12  and  14 
could  have  secured  a  vacation  permit  with  less  trouble  than  could  one 
between  14  and  16.  The  custom  had  therefore  been  established  of 
issuing  a  permit,  limited  to  the  vacation  period,  to  children  from 
14  to  16  yeai's  of  age  without  regard  to  educational  qualifications. 
In  fact,  therefore,  vacation  permits  were  issued  to  all  children  be- 
tween 12  and  16  on  exactly  the  same  terms. 

With  such  a  permit  a  child  between  12  and  14  might  be  employed 
only  in  the  place  where  he  lived  and  only  in  a  store,  office,  mercantile 


»  statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a.4.     For  the  text  of  this  secUon,  see  p.  136.     This 
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establishment,  warehouse  (except  tobacco  warehouse),  or  in  the 
telegraph,  telephone,  or  public  messenger  service.  A  child  between 
14  and  16,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  employed,  as  with  a  regular 
permit,  in  occupations  and  employments  which,  with  the  exception  of 
specified  prohibited  dangerous  occupations,  included  work  in  all 
industrial  establishments. 

The  method  of  securing  either  an  original  or  a  subsequent  vaca- 
tion permit  was  the  same  for  any  child  regardless  of  age.  He  had  to 
])roduce  only  evidence  of  age  and  a  promise  of  employment  and  was 
not  required  to  attend  vocational  school. 

The  evidence  of  age  accepted  for  a  vacation  permit  differed  in  the 
several  cities  visited.  In  those  cities  where  a  school  certificate  was 
at  that  time  often  accepted  as  proof  of  age"  for  a  regular  permit, 
the  child  occasionally  had  to  secure  it  as  evidence  of  age  for  a 
vacation  permit.  In  Milwaukee,  Kenosha,  Green  Bay,  and  Sheboy- 
gan the  same  evidence  of  age  was  demanded  as  for  a  regular  permit, 
though  it  was  not  always  as  carefully  examined  to  determine  its 
validity.  In  Oshkosh,  if  a  child  could  not  find  his  school  principal 
to  get  a  school  certificate  his  age  could  be  secured  from  the  records  in 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  In  La  Crosse  a  child's 
statement  as  to  his  age  was  usually  accepted  and  inserted  on  the 
school  certificate  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  unless  the  child 
appeared  to  him  small  for  the  age  he  stated.  In  Marinette,  during 
the  summer,  vacation  permits  only  were  issued  and  the  child's  state- 
ment of  his  age  was  accepted  by  the  issuing  officer. 

For  a  cliild  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  the  regular  permit 
form  was  used  for  a  vacation  permit.  For  a  child  between  12  and 
14  years  of  age  a  special  form  was  provided.  On  the  face  of  this 
form  the  essential  points  of  the  law  relating  to  the  child  between  12 
and  14  were  printed,  the  law  relating  to  vocational  school  attendance 
and  the  list  of  prohibited  employments  being  omitted.  Every  vaca- 
tion permit  was  stamped  with  the  date  of  expiration,  as  "  Void  after 
September  2,  1917." 

If  a  child  between  14  and  16  wished  to  continue  working  after  the 
opening  of  the  school  year,  he  could  apply  for  a  regular  permit,  but 
a  child  between  12  and  14  had  to  return  to  school. 

Vacation  permits  were  not  always  returned  by  employers  upon 
their  expiration.  In  Milwaukee  the  issuing  officer  telephoned  the 
employer  who  failed  to  do  so  and  requested  the  return  of  the  permit, 
but  no  persistent  effort  was  made  to  secure  them.  In  the  smaller 
cities  visited  no  effort  to  have  vacation  permits  returned  was  made 
by  any  issuing  officer. 

•  Before  Sept.  1,  1917,  school  cerUflcates  could  be  accepted  aa  proof  of  n:;c  uccoidin;; 
to  law. 
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During  1917,  2,880  original  vacation  permits  were  issued  in  Mil* 
waukee,  only  147  of  which  were  to  children  under  14  years;  434  sub- 
sequent vacation  permits  were  issued/^ 

AFTER-SCHOOL  PERMITS. 

The  only  provision  made  by  law  for  a  child  who  desires  to  work 
after  school  hours  or  on  Saturdays  is  the  regular  permit.  Such  work 
is  not  covered  by  a  vacation  permit,  which  is  issued  in  summer  or 
during  the  Christmas  or  Easter  vacations  when  the  schools  are  closed. 
Only  children  from  14  to  17  years  of  age,  therefore,  are  permitted 
to  work  outside  school  hours  while  attending  school. 

Throughout  the  State,  however,  a  permit  to  work  after  school  is 
granted  to  a  child  whether  or  not  he  has  all  the  qualifications  for  a 
regular  permit.  For  this  special  permit  a  child  must  present  to  the 
officer  a  promise  of  employment,  evidence  that  he  is  over  14  years  of 
age,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  his  school  principal." 
The  educational  requirements  of  the  law  do  not  need  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  regular  permit  form  is  used  and  marked  "  After-School  Hours 
Only"  or  with  some  similar  caption. 

In  Oshkosh  at  the  time  of  this  study  such  a  permit  was  issued  also 
to  a  child  between  12  and  14  years  of  age,  and  the  issuing  officer  re- 
garded it  as  a  vacation  permit."  He  often  required  only  the  school 
certificate  as  evidence  of  age  in  such  cases. 

During  the  year  1917,  382  permits  were  issued  in  Milwaukee  for 
work  outside  of  school  hours,  only  68  of  which  were  issued  prior  to 
September,  1917.**  This  increase  after  September  is  thought  to  indi- 
cate, not  that  a  larger  number  of  children  were  working  after  school, 
but  that  the  permit  requirement  for  children  between  16  and  17  years 
of  age  had  increased  the  number  of  applicants  at  the  office.  Many 
children  of  this  age  had  undoubtedly  been  working  after  school  hours 
during  previous  yeai*s  when  they  were  not  required  to  have  permits. 

TEMPORARY  PERMITS. 

Specific  provision  for  temporary  permits  is  lacking  in  the  Wis- 
consin child-labor  law,  but  a  child  may  be  granted  a  regular  permit 
to  expire  at  a  specified  date.  In  Milwaukee  and  Sheboygan  a  tem- 
porary i)ermit  was  formerly  issued  to  a  child  who  had  not  complied 
with  all  the  requisites  for  a  regular  permit  but  had  applied  for  one — 

**  Fifnires  collected  from  records  In  the  IsMulng  office  by  the  deputy  of  the  Industrial 
commission  In  Milwaukee. 

M  Form  «,  p.   153. 

•■These  permits  were  not  authorlxed  by  the  Industrial  commission  and  were  subject 
to  revocation  as  soon  as  they  were  sent  In  and  examined  by  the  agents  of  the  commiaslou 
at  Madison. 
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usually  to  a  child  who  had  to  wait  for  his  proof  of  age,  though  oc- 
casionally to  one  who  had  to  send  away  for  his  school  certificate. 
This  practice  has  been  discontinued  in  these  cities.  Nevertheless, 
occasionally  since  September,  1917,  a  temporary  permit  has  been 
issued  in  case  the  need  seemed  urgent  or  there  was  reason  to  believe 
a  child  would  return  to  school  after  having  worked  for  a  brief 
period.  In  Sheboygan  a  child  was  once  given  a  permit  who  had 
fulfilled  all  the  requirements  except  the  presentation  of  a  promise  of 
employment.  His  request  that  he  be  given  the  permit  to  show  em- 
ployers that  he  was  entitled  to  one  was  granted  for  a  stated  period 
of  time.  When  he  secured  a  position  he  returned  with  the  promise 
of  employment. 

In  all  such  cases  the  regular  permit  form  is  used,  but,  like  the 
vacation  permit,  it  is  marked  with  the  date  of  expiration.  If  a 
child  is  granted  a  temporary  permit  while  waiting  for  a  document 
necessary  to  obtain  a  regular  one,  and  if  the  document  is  sent  in 
before  the  temporary  permit  expires,  the  latter  is  extended  and  be- 
comes a  regular  permit.  If  the  document  is  not  sent  in  or  if  the  cliild 
does  not  appear  at  the  issuing  office  at  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  the  temporary  permit  was  issued,  the  employer  is  instructed 
to  return  it  to  the  issuing  office,  the  vocational  school  which  the  cliild 
has  been  obliged  to  attend  is  notified,  and  the  child  is  instructed  to 
return  to  regular  schooL 

STATEMENTS  OF  AGE. 

A  child  who  is  over  17  years  of  age  and  is  therefore  not  required 
to  have  a  permit  often  has  to  prove  his  age  to  an  employer  who  sus- 
pects that  he  may  be  younger  than  he  states.  No  provision  is  made 
in  the  law  for  the  issuance  of  a  permit  to  such  a  child,  but  in  every 
city  visited  except  La  Crosse  the  officer  frequently  makes  out  a  state- 
ment of  age  for  a  child  who  has  once  had  a  regular  permit.  In  most 
cities,  however,  such  a  statement  is  not  made  out  for  a  child  who  has 
not  had  a  permit  because  it  is  believed  that  he  can  as  easily  submit 
evidence  of  his  age  to  an  employer  as  to  an  issuing  officer.  In 
Marinette  any  child  may  obtain  from  the  judge  a  statement  of  his 
age  based  on  a  school  certificate,  parent's  sworn  statement,  or  any 
other  proof  the  judge  may  demand. 

DUPLICATES  OF  LOST  PERMITS. 

A  permit  is  sometimes  lost  or  destroyed  by  an  employer  or  by  a 
child,  but  no  specific  provision  exists  in  the  law  for  making  good 
such  loss  or  destruction.  At  the  offices  which  give  the  permit.to  the 
child  it  is  stated,  however,  that  few  instances  of  loss  have  occurred. 
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When  one  does  occur  a  child  is  granted  another  permit  without  be- 
ing required  to  prove  that  he  has  lost  his  original  one,  and  he  is  not 
required  to  pay  a  fee.    This  second  permit  is  marked  "  Duplicate," 

PROMISE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  promise  of  employment  required  by  law  before  a  child  can  se- 
cure a  permit  consists  in  the  employer's  written  statement  of  inten- 
tion to  employ  the  child,  signed  by  the  employer  or  by  some  one  au- 
thorized by  him.  This  promise  of  employment  should  be  written, 
according  to  law,  on  the  regular  letterhead  or  other  business  paper 
of  the  prospective  employer,***  but,  as  small  employers  usually  have 
no  letterhead  or  business  paper,  a  note  written  on  any  kind  of  paper 
is  often  accepted  if  it  appeal's  to  be  authentic. 

Milwaukee. — Some  firms  in  Milwaukee  which  employ  many  chil- 
dren use  a  form  letter  in  requesting  permits.  A  common  form  is 
the  following: 

Wc  doslre  to  employ as  an  errand  boy.    Please  let  him  have 

his  permit 

(Signed) . 

On  the  other  hand  many  promises  of  employment  far  less  regular 
in  form  are  accepted.  Some  employers  send  only  a  business  card, 
with  or  without  an  accompanying  note.  Others  scrawl  their  notes 
on  pieces  of  soiled  paper.  And  occasionally,  if  a  child  appears  with- 
out any  written  promise,  but  stating  that  he  has  a  job  in  a  certain 
establishment,  and  if  the  establishment  is  a  considerable  distance 
away,  the  issuing  officer  telephones  the  employer,  to  be  sure  that  he 
intends  to  employ  the  child,  and  accepts  his  statement,  asking  him  to 
send  the  written  promise  to  the  office  later. 

To  prevent  violation  of  the  legal  provisions  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  minors  of  specified  ages  in  certain  occupations  and  in- 
dustries, the  issuing  officer  usually  requires  the  employer  to  state 
the  specific  kind  of  work  which  the  child  is  to  do.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, if  a  child  submits  a  promise  stating  that  he  is  to  be  employed 
by  a  certain  man  but  not  giving  the  character  of  the  industry,  the 
child  is  questioned  concerning  the  industry  and  the  work  he  is  to  do, 
and  his  statement  is  accepted  and  noted  on  the  promise  of  employ- 
ment. 

Other  cities, — In  the  other  cities  the  issuing  officer  is  familiar  with 
the  establishments  where  children  work  and  is,  therefore,  not  so  cai^e- 
f  ul  about  securing  a  written  statement  of  the  character  of  the  indus* 
try  or  of  the  occupation.  A  child  is  uniformly  required,  however, 
to  submit  some  kind  of  assurance  that  he  is  actually  to  be  employed. 

**  Statutes,  cb.  83,  sec.  1728a-8.2.    For  tbe  text  of  this  section,  see  pp.  186-137. 
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EVIDENCE  OF  AGE. 

A  child  applying  for  a  regular  permit  must  present  as  proof  that 
he  is  at  least  14  years  of  age  ^'  such  evidence  as  is  required  by  the 
industrial  commission.''  The  commission  is  directed  by  law  to 
formulate  regulations  on  the  subject,  which  are  binding  on  all  per- 
sons authorized  to  issue  permits.'^*  In  these  regulations  a  distinction 
is  made  between  the  evidence  required  for  a  child  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  and  that  for  one  between  16  and  17. 

CHILDREN  BETWEEN   14  AND  16  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

In  August,  1917,  as  soon  as  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  United  States  child-labor  act  ^*  were  published,  the 
industrial  commission  adopted  bodily,  so  far  as  children  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age  were  concerned,  that  part  relating  to  evidence  of 
age*  In  order  of  preference  the  kinds  of  evidence  to  be  accepted  by 
issuing  officers  are  as  follows : 

(a)  A  birth  certificate  or  attested  transcript  thereof, 

(b)  A  record  of  baptism  or  a  certificate  or  attested  transcript 
thereof. 

(c)  Other  specified  documentary  evidence. 

(</)  A  certificate  signed  by  a  public-health  or  public-school  phy- 
sician." 

The  order  of  preference  is  more  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  Madison, 
Green  Bay,  and  Sheboygan  offices,  and  in  the  Milwaukee  office  for  a 
child  bom  in  Milwaukee  County,  than  it  is  in  the  other  offices  visited. 
Although  a  child  born  elsewhere  who  applies  at  the  Milwaukee  office 
is  seldom  required  to  secure  a  birth  certificate,  he  must  submit  other 
documentary  evidence  in  the  preferred  order.  In  Kenosha,  Oshkosh, 
and  La  Crosse  the  baptismal  certificate  is  accepted  for  any  child  who 
can  procure  one,  and  only  rarely  is  a  birth  certificate  required  when 
a  baptismal  certificate  has  been  presented,  but  the  order  specified  in 
the  regulations  is  carefully  followed  for  the  remaining  kinds  of  evi- 
dence.   In  Marinette  no  order  of  preference  is  followed. 

When  evidence  other  than  a  birth  certificate  is  accepted  the  issuing 
officer  is  required  by  the  regulations  to  receive  and  file  proof  that 
none  of  the  preferred  kinds  of  evidence  can  be  obtained.  The  pro- 
cedure followed  in  these  cases  differs  in  different  offices.  Only  in 
Madison  and  Sheboygan  is  the  ruling  strictly  observed.    In  these 

••Btatutes,  cb.  83,  tec.  1728a-8.2.     For  the  t^xt  of  this  section^  see  pp.  136-137. 

*"*Axi  act  to  preTent  Interstate  commerce  io  the  products  of  child  labor  and  for 
other  purposes/*  approved  September  1,  1016.  30  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  p.  67.%.  This  act 
went  Into  effect  September  1.  1017,  and  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  June  8,  1018. 

"*  For  the  regulations  goTeming  proof  of  age,  see  p.  157. 
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cities,  before  any  evidence  other  than  a  birth  certificate  is  considerer!, 
the  parent  must  sign  a  statement  that  none  of  the  preferred  evidence 
is  available.  This  action  is  taken  even  if  the  child  brings  a  note«  as 
he  frequently  does,  from  a  registrar  or  a  church  official  stating  that 
the  desired  evidence  is  not  obtainable.  In  Milwaukee,  for  a  child 
bom  in  Milwaukee  County,  no  subsequent  evidence  is  accepted  until 
written  proof  is  submitted  that  a  birth  certificate  can  not  be  secured. 
The  proof  usually  consists  of  a  note  from  the  registrar  stating  that 
the  child's  birth  is  not  recorded.  If  the  applicant  was  born  outside 
Milwaukee  County,  his  statement  that  he  can  not  secure  a  birth 
ceilificate  is  accepted.  If,  however,  a  child  who  can  not  get  a  birth 
certificate  says  that  he  has  been  baptized,  the  issuing  officer  does  not 
accept  other  documentary  evidence  until  assured  by  a  letter  from  the 
church  that  the  baptismal  certificate  can  not  be  obtained.  The 
child's  or  parent's  statement  is  accepted  regarding  the  availability  of 
other  evidence.  In  Green  Bay  a  child  born  in  the  city  or  surround- 
ing county  must  bring  a  note  from  the  registrar  that  his  birth  is  not 
recorded  before  other  evidence  is  examined,  but  in  no  other  case  is 
proof  required  that  the  preferred  evidence  can  not  be  obtained.  In 
the  remaining  cities  visited  no  such  proof  is  demanded,  but  in  most 
of  them  the  issuing  officer  questions  a  child  closely  before  accepting 
other  than  the  preferred  evidence. 

Birth  certificate — Native-bom  children. — Birth  registration  has 
been  compulsory  in  Wisconsin  since  1854,  but  until  1905  it  was  en- 
forced through  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  At  that  time  it 
was  put  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  health.  In  1904,  the 
year  in  which  were  bom  many  of  the  children  who  applied  for  permits 
in  1918,  only  60  or  65  per  cent  of  the  births,  it  is  estimated,  were 
recorded,  but  in  1918  birth  registration  was  said  to  be  90  per  cent 
complete.  Most  of  the  children  who  apply  for  permits  in  Wis- 
consin are  native  bom,  the  great  majority  having  been  born  in  the 
county  in  which  they  make  their  application. 

The  regulations  of  the  industrial  commission  require  a  birth 
certificate  or  an  attested  transcript  of  such  a  certificate,  and  the  com- 
mission has  instructed  issuing  officers  to  have  children  secure  certi- 
fied copies  of  their  birth  certificates  whenever  possible.  Only  in 
Madison  and  Green  Bay,  however,  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  entire 
certificate  always  demanded.  In  Milwaukee  and  Sheboygan  a  mem- 
orandum showing  the  date  of  the  child's  birth,  or  that  his  birth  is 
not  recorded,  is  given  by  the  registrar.  Slips  for  tliis  purpose  are 
provided  by  tlie  issuing  office.  In  Kenosha,  Oshkosh,  and  La  Crosse 
little  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  birth  certificates  or  transcripts 
in  preference  to  baptismal  certificates.  In  Marinette  a  child  who 
brings  other  evidence  of  age  is  never  sent  to  secure  a  record  of  his 
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birth  from  the  local  registrar,  although  the  registrar's  office  is  in  the 
same  building  as  that  of  the  issuing  officer. 

The  State  board  of  health  has  on  file  in  its  office  at  Madison  dupli- 
cate copies  of  all  birth  certificates  in  the  State  and  charges  no  fee 
for  a  certified  copy.  Any  child  born  in  the  State  may,  therefore, 
write  to  that  office  and  secure  a  certified  copy  of  his  birtii  certificate. 
Local  registrars  usually  charge  a  fee  of  50  cents  for  a  certified 
copy,  but  some  of  them  give  a  child  a  signed  memorandum  of  the 
date  of  his  birth  without  charge.  In  Madison  the  child  obtains  his 
certified  copy  directly  from  the  State  board  of  health  and  therefore 
does  not  have  to  pay  a  fee,  and  in  Milwaukee  and  Sheboygan  no  fee 
is  charged  for  the  signed  memorandum  furnished.  Most  of  the 
registrars,  however,  claim  that  it  is  nearly  as  much  effort  to  furnish 
a  memorandum  as  a  certified  copy,  and,  as  their  offices  are  in  many 
cases  sustained  on  a  fee  basis,  they  prefer  to  furnish  the  certified 
copy  for  which  a  fee  can  be  charged.  In  Green  Bay,  although  the 
registrar  is  imwilling  to  search  the  records  without  giving  a  certified 
copy,  he  charges  only  25  cents. 

In  Kenosha,  Oshkosh,  and  La  Crosse  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
influence  the  registrar  to  lower  or  dispense  with  the  fee.  The  is- 
suing officer  in  Kenosha  states  that  a  fee  of  50  cents  is  always  charged 
unless  she  writes  a  note  to  the  registrar  stating  that  the  record  is 
wanted  for  a  child  applying  for  a  child-labor  permit;  instead  of 
doing  this  she  usually  asks  for  a  baptismal  ceilificate  and,  if  this  is 
not  obtainable,  accepts  other  evidence.  The  issuing  officer  in  Osh- 
kosh  insists  that  a  baptismal  certificate  is  a  biith  certificate  because, 
he  says,  the  registrar  secures  his  information  from  church  records 
whenever  they  exist;  for  this  reason  he  accepts  a  baptismal  certificate 
as  primary  evidence  of  age  and,  because  of  the  fee,  does  not  even 
send  a  child  who  can  not  produce  a  baptismal  certificate  to  the  regis- 
trar but  requires  him  to  bring  other  evidence ;  moreover,  whenever  a 
child  brings  a  baptismal  certificate,  the  issuing  officer's  report  to  the 
industrial  commission  states  that  a  birth  certificate  was  accepted  as 
evidence  of  age.'^  In  La  Crosse  also  a  baptismal  certificate  is  con- 
sidered as  acceptable  as  a  birth  certificate  and,  to  avoid  the  fee  for 
the  latter,  a  child  who  presents  the  former  is  not  sent  to  the  registrar. 

Because  issuing  officers  throughout  the  State  were  not  uniformly 
demanding  copies  of  birth  certificates  but,  contrary  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  commission,  were  accepting  other  evidence,  such  as  school 
certificates,  parents'  affidavits,  school  census  records,  and  "  child's  evi- 
dence" (child's  statements)  when  birth  records  were  available  for 
many  of  the  children,  the  industrial  commission  in  January,  1918, 

••This  mistake  was  corrected  soon  after  Apr.  1,  1918.  For  reference  to  a  court  case 
to  OstakMli  In  which  a  bapttomal  certlflcate  was  declared  to  be  truer  proof  of  age  than  a 
Mrth  certlflcate,  see  p.  10. 
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sent  out  further  instructions  to  issuing  officers  requesting  special  care 
as  to  evidence  of  age  and  informing  them  that  the  State  board  of 
health  would  furnish  transcripts  of  birth  certificates  free  of  charge. 

A  birth  certificate  is  seldom  required  of  a  native  child  bom  out- 
side of  the  city  (or,  in  Milwaukee,  outside  the  county)  where  the 
application  for  a  permit  is  made.  When  it  is  required  in  Milwaukee 
the  address  of  the  office  to  which  the  child  should  write  is  sometimes 
furnished;  but  if  the  child  comes  in  later  with  other  evidence  and 
states  that  he  can  not  secure  a  birth  certificate,  he  is  not  always  asked 
to  produce  his  reply.  In  Madison,  Sheboygan,  and  Green  Bay,  where 
the  child  is  frequently  required  to  write  for  a  certificate,  the  officer 
gives  fairly  complete  instructions.  Sometimes  in  Green  Bay  the 
officer  writes  for  the  child  or  revises  his  letter. 

Birth  certificate — Foreign-horn  children. — A  foreign-bom  child  is 
very  rarely  required  to  send  abroad  for  a  birth  certificate.  In  Mil- 
waukee he  was  not  required  to  do  so  at  the  time  of  this  study,  but 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it  is  stated,  a  child  born  in  a  European 
country  was  occasionally  instructed  to  send  for  a  record  of  his  biith. 
No  proof  was  required,  however,  that  the  parent  or  child  had  sent  for 
it,  and  if  the  child  presented  a  baptismal  certificate  from  a  priest, 
even  though  from  a  country  where  birth  certificates  were  available, 
it  was  accepted.  In  Madison,  Green  Bay,  and  Sheboygan  a  birth 
certificate  is  occasionally  submitted,  though  baptismal  cei-tificates  or 
passports  are  commonly  accepted.  In  Kenosha  the  school  record  is 
the  usual  evidence  accepted  for  a  foreign-bom  child,  but  if  the  parent 
questions  the  age  on  this  record  at  the  superintendent's  office,  he  may 
be  required  to  send  abroad  for  other  evidence.  In  Oshkosh  a  child 
bom  in  a  foreign  country  is  required  to  bring  a  passport,  if  obtain- 
able, but  has  never  been  required  to  send  for  a  birth  certificate. 

At  no  issuing  office  visited  is  the  official  in  charge  familiar  with 
European  systems  of  birth  registration  or  able  to  instruct  intelli- 
gently a  foreign-born  child  as  to  the  proper  person  to  write  to,  the 
fe^  to  send,  or  the  necessary  steps  to  take.  The  parent,  it  is  said, 
usually  knows  the  proper  procedure. 

Few  foreign-born  children,  however,  apply  for  permits  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Baptismal  certificate, — A  baptismal  certificate,  bearing  the  seal  of 
the  church  or  written  on  the  church  letterhead,  is  the  usually  ac- 
cepted  evidence  of  age  in  Kenosha  and  Oshkosh,  and  if  a  child  in 
one  of  these  cities  submits  such  a  certificate  as  evidence  upon  his  first 
visit  to  the  issuing  office  it  is  accepted  without  any  attempt  to  secure 
a  birth  certificate.  It  is  also  so  accepted  in  Milwaukee  when  pre- 
sented by  a  child  bom  outside  Milwaukee  County  if  he  says  he  can 
not  get  a  birth  certificate.  In  Marinette  it  is  accepted  whenever  sub- 
mitted by  a  child  but  is  not  required. 
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Usually  no  difliculty  is  experienced  in  securing  a  baptismal  cer- 
tificate, and  roost  priests  and  pastors  charge  no  fee  for  furnishing 
such  evidence  of  age.  But  occasionally  a  fee  of  60  cents  or  $1  is 
charged. 

Other  documentary  evidence, — Concerning  other  dociunentary  evi- 
dence the  regulations  specify  that  an  issuing  officer  may  accept  a  bona 
fide  contemporary  record  of  the  date  and  place  of  a  child's  birth  as 
kept  in  the  family  Bible,  or,  if  satisfactory,  other  documentary  evi- 
dence showing  his  age,  such  as  a  passport,  a  certificate  of  arrival 
issued  by  United  States  immigration  officers,  or  a  life-insurance 
policy.  Any  documentary  evidence  to  be  accepted  must  have  been  in 
existence  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  date  when  it  is  submitted. 

Although  issuing  officers  have  the  right  to  accept  such  other 
evidence  as  they  may  consider  satisfactory,  they  have  limited  them- 
selves to  the  specified  documents.  The  usual  document  offered  is  a 
life-insurance  policy  or  Bible  record.  Considerable  doubt  was  ex- 
pressed by  some  officers  as  to  the  validity  of  the  ages  given  on  life- 
insurance  policies,  largely  because  parents  often  assert  that  they 
are  incorrect  and  that  children  are  older  than  the  policies  state. 
In  Green  Bay,  in  fact,  it  has  become  so  common  for  a  parent  to 
object  to  the  age  on  a  policy  that  whenever  such  objection  is  made 
the  policy  is  rejected  as  evidence  and,  if  no  other  document  can 
be  obtained,  the  child  is  sent  for  a  physician's  certificate  of  age.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  issuing  officers  believe  that  a  life-insurance 
policy  is  particularly  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  for  the  very  reason 
that,  in  applying  for  such  a  policy,  the  parent  is  far  more  likely  to  give 
the  child's  age  as  lower  than  it  actually  is  than  he  is  to  give  it  as 
higher,  because  the  younger  the  child  the  lower  the  premiums. 

Although  the  regulations  permit  issuing  officers  to  accept,  in  gen* 
eral,  any  satisfactory  documentary  evidence,  they  specify  that  cer- 
tain documents  can  be  accepted  only  in  connection  with  a  physician's 
certificate  of  age.  These  are  school  records  of  all  kinds,  and  parents' 
affidavits,  certificates,  and  other  written  statements  of  age.  Never- 
thele^,  in  Oshkosh  and  Marinette  the  school  certificate  or  school-census 
record  is  sometimes  used  alone.  In  Marinette,  indeed,  the  child's 
or  parent's  statement  unsupported  by  any  corroborative  evidence  has 
been  accepted.  The  judge  said  that  in  such  a  case  he  carefully  ques- 
tioned the  child  or  the  parent,  if  present,  regarding  the  ages  of  other 
children  in  the  family,  and  when  he  thought  he  had  the  facts  he 
issued  a  permit  on  the  strength  of  the  statements  made. 

Physudan'^a  certificate  of  age. — The  physician's  certificate  of  age  is 
the  final  resort  as  evidence.  This  certificate  must  be  signed  by  a 
public-health  or  a  public-school  physician  and  must  specify  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  physical  age  of  the  child.    It  must  give  also  the 
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child's  height  and  weight  and  any  other  facts  about  his  physical  de- 
velopment, as  shown  by  a  physical  examination,  upon  which  the 
physician  has  based  his  opinion.  Both  the  parent's  certificate  of  age 
and  a  record  of  the  child's  age  as  given  on  the  register  of  the  school 
wliich  he  first  attended,  or  in  the  school  census,  if  obtainable,  must 
accompany  the  physician's  certificate. 

Resort  to  this  kind  of  evidence  has  been  most  frequent  in  Madison 
and  Milwaukee.  In  Marinette  and  Oshkosh,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
issuing  ofiicers  never  send  a  child  for  a  physician's  certificate  of  age, 
partly,  it  is  said,  because  they  think  a  fee  may  be  charged,  and  partly 
because  they  do  not  believe  the  evidence  is  satisfactory.  They  have, 
however,  made  no  attempt  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  public- 
health  officers  in  gi-anting  these  certificates.  No  fee  has  been  charged 
by  any  public-health  or  public^school  physician  for  a  certificate  of 
age.  In  every  city  visited  the  physician's  certificate  is  always  ac- 
companied by  either  a  school  certificate  or  a  school-census  record  as 
corroboratory  evidence. 

The  industrial  commission  has  adopted  the  standards  for  de- 
termining physical  age  which  were  used  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
in  enforcing  the  U.  S.  Child  Labor  Law  of  1916,  and  these  standards 
are  printed  on  the  form  ®^  used. 

In  Milwaukee  the  child  is  usually  given  an  examination  similar  to 
that  given  school  children.  When  the  physician  makes  the  examina- 
tion in  a  private  room,  as  he  occasionally  does,  the  child  is  stripped 
to  the  waist  and  given  a  thorough  examination,  particularly  if  he 
has  not  had  one  at  school  during  the  previous  year.  In  all  cas^  the 
eyes  are  tested,  using  Snellen's  chart;  the  oral  cavity  is  examined; 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  child  is  noted,  especially  for  points 
relating  to  undernourishment  and  malnutrition.  If  the  child  ap- 
pears well  developed  for  the  age  claimed  and  if  he  has  no  physical 
defects  incapacitating  him  for  work,  the  physician  signs  a  statement 
certifying  to  his  approximate  age. 

In  the  other  cities  the  physician  usually  accepts  the  age  as  given 
on  the  school  certificate  and,  unless  the  child  appears  undernourished, 
writes  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  believes  the  child  is  over  14 
yeai's  of  age.  In  Madison,  however,  the  physician  examines  the  oral 
cavity  and  the  eyes,  and  if  he  finds  any  serious  defect  does  not 
certify  the  child. 

CHILDREN  BETWEEN  i6  AND  x;  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

The  regulations  of  the  industrial  commission  in  force  at  the  time 
of  this  study  did  not  require  a  child  between  16  and  17  years  of 
age  to  furnish  evidence  of  age  in  any  specified  order,  but  permitted 
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him  to  present  any  one  of  the  kinds  of  evidence  required  for  a  child 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  without  regard  to  order.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  transitional  measure  designed  to  facilitate  the  granting 
of  permits  to  children  who  were  already  at  work.  In  April,  1918, 
a  new  rule  was  made  requiring  the  same  order  of  preference  for  the 
older  as  for  the  younger  child.  Even  before  that  date,  moreover,  a 
certain  degree  of  preference  in  documents  was  observed  in  some  oflSces. 

The  older  child  is  seldom  asked  to  present  a  birth  certificate  unless 
it  seems  easy  to  obtain  but  usually  is  permitted  to  prove  his  age  by  a 
baptismal  certificate.  In  Milwaukee,  Sheboygan,  or  Madison,  how- 
ever, before  a  baptismal  certificate  is  accepted  for  an  applicant  born 
in  the  city,  he  is  required  to  go  to  the  local  registrar's  office  to  see 
whether  liis  birth  is  there  recorded. 

Other  documentary  evidence  is  frequently  accepted,  but  in  most 
places  not  until  the  issuing  officer  is  assured  fix>m  talking  with  the 
child  that  a  baptismal  certificate  can  not  be  secured.  A  school 
certificate  alone  is  accepted,  except  in  Milwaukee  and  Sheboygan, 
where  it  must  be  supported  by  a  physician's  certificate  of  age.  But 
as  a  child  of  16  does  not  have  to  have  a  school  certificate  to  prove 
educational  qualifications  it  is  not  always  easily  available  and  is  not, 
therefore,  commonly  used. 

The  physician's  certificate  of  age  is  rarely  used  for  a  child  be- 
tween 16  and  17  years  of  age,  and  then  only  if  he  evidently  can  bring 
no  other  acceptable  evidence. 

DISPOSITION  OP  DOCUMENTS. 

No  uniformity  prevails  among  the  different  issuing  officers  in  the 
State  about  the  disposition  of  the  documents  submitted  as  evidence 
of  age.  In  Milwaukee  any  kind  of  original  evidence  of  age  is  given 
back  to  the  child,  but  when  a  record  of  birth  from  the  registrar's 
office  is  submitted  a  copy  is  filed  with  the  other  evidence.  A  copy  of 
this  record  is  also  kept  for  a  child  who  has  once  had  a  vacation  i>ermit 
80  that  when  he  applies  for  a  regular  permit  no  new  record  will  have 
to  be  secured.  The  physician's  certificate  of  age  is  also  filed.  When 
a  baptismal  certificate  or  other  document  is  accepted  a  notation  stat- 
ing the  kind  of  document  is  made  on  the  school  certificate.  In  the 
other  offices  visited  all  original  evidence  that  is  convenient  for  filing  is 
kept  on  file,  as  is  always  the  physician's  certificate  of  age.  In  Green 
Bay,  Marinette,  and  La  Crosse  a  special  form  is  used  for  transcrib- 
ing the  evidence  from  a  baptismal  certificate,  but  in  the  other  cities, 
if  the  original  is  not  kept  on  file,  notation  of  the  kind  of  document 
is  made  on  the  school  certificate  as  in  Milwaukee. 

Returned  evidence  of  age,  except  in  Marinette,  is  not  marked  or 
stamped  in  any  way  to  prevent  subsequent  use  by  another  child.     In 
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that  city  the  judge  marks  the  evidence  with  the  date  of  issuance  of 
the  permit  and  with  his  initials. 

PHYSICAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  issuing  officer  may  refuse  "to  grant  permits  in  the  case  of 
children  who  may  seem  physically  unable  to  perform  the  labor  ait 
which  they  may  he  employed."  °^  The  law  thus  leaves  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  a  child  is  physically  fit  to  go  to  work  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  issuing  officer.  The  industrial  commission  has  issued 
no  regulations  or  instructions  to  issuing  officers  relating  to  the  matter, 
nor  has  it  established  any  standard  of  physical  fitness  to  work. 
Each  issuing  officer,  therefore,  acts  independently. 

Tliough  the  issuing  officer  alone  has  power  to  refuse  a  permit  be- 
cause of  a  child's  physical  condition,  the  requirement  by  the  indus- 
trial commission  that  the  school  principal  reconunend  on  the  school 
certificate  whether  or  not  a  child  be  granted  a  permit  allows  the  latter 
also  a  certain  degree  of  authority  over  this  matter,  for  the  principal 
may  refuse  to  recommend  a  child  who  is  not  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion, and  in  order  to  be  informed  on  this  point  may  require  all  ap- 
plicants for  school  certificates  to  have  a  i>hysical  examination.  Thus 
the  power  to  keep  from  going  to  work  a  child  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  who  is  physically  unfit  is  given  the  school  principals 
so  far  as  issuing  officers  comply  with  their  recommendations.  This 
does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  child  between  16  and  17  years  of  age, 
because  he  is  not  required  to  bring  a  school  certificate  when  he  ap- 
plies for  a  permit. 

Milwaukee. — Definite  action  regarding  physical  requirements  for 
a  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  leaving  school  to  go  to  work 
was  first  taken  by  the  Milwaukee  public-school  authorities.  The 
department  of  school  hygiene  has  a  large  force  of  school  physicians 
and  nurses  who  visit  every  public  school  in  the  city  on  alternate  days 
of  the  week.  At  each  visit  of  the  physician  thorough  physical  ex- 
aminations are  made  of  some  children  and  cui*sory  inspections  of 
many  others  who  may  be  slightly  ill. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  this  department  attempted  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  school  principals  in  refusing  to  recommend  that  a  per- 
mit be  granted  unless  the  child  had  been  examined  previously  by  the 
school  physician.  Printed  instructions  were  issued  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  to  all  the  public-school  principals  asking  them  to 
require  such  an  examination  before  they  recommended  the  granting 
of  a  permit.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  study,  however,  comparatively 
few  children  had  been  required  by  their  principals  to  be  examined 
by  physicians  before  being  granted  school  certificates. 

^  Stututis,  cb.  83,  sec  1728c.l.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  139. 
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Early  in  September,  1917,  also,  the  Milwaukee  health  department 
started  medical  inspection  of  the  parochial  schools  of  the  city.  Its 
inspectors  and  nurses  visit  every  one  of  these  schools  twice  a  week 
and  make  physical  examinations  and  inspections  similar  to  those 
made  by  public  school  physicians.  The  health  department,  it  is 
true,  has  the  authority,  in  connection  with  the  suppression  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  to  exclude  children  from  any  school  and  to  quaran- 
tine, but  these  regular  examinations  and  inspections  of  school  children 
are  being  carried  on  not  by  virtue  of  this  authority  but  with  the  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  the  parochial  schools. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  started  medical  inspection  of  parochial- 
school  children,  the  health  department,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the 
department  of  school  hygiene,  requested  the  parochial-school  prin- 
cipals to  refuse  to  recommend  the  issuing  of  a  permit  until  its  school 
physician  had  examined  the  applicant  for  a  school  certificate.  But 
this  effort  has  not  been  very  successful,  partly  because  the  department 
has  no  power  to  enforce  its  request. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  power,  the  health  department  has  secured 
the  cooperation  of  the  industrial  commission  in  a  further  effort  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  these  children.  On  his  regular  visits' to  the 
various  parochial  schools  the  health  inspector  frequently  checks  over 
the  names  of  children  who  have  been  granted  school  certificates.  If 
he  finds  among  them  a  child  who  had  some  physical  defect  at  the 
time  of  the  last  examination  and  can  find  no  record  of  the  correction 
of  the  defect,  the  name  is  reported  to  the  physician  of  the  health 
department  who  is  in  charge  of  parochial-school  inspection.  The 
health  department  then  sends  the  name  to  the  industrial  commission 
in  Milwaukee,  stating  that  the  child  is  believed  to  have  gone  to  work 
with  a  physical  defect  and  requesting  that  he  be  called  in  for  a  physi- 
cal examination.  The  industrial  commission  sends  a  notice  to  the 
child  and  to  his  employer  that  the  permit  has  been  recalled  tem- 
porarily. The  child  must  first  call  at  the  issuing  ofBce;  he  is  then 
sent  to  the  main  office  of  the  health  department  to  be  examined.  If 
he  is  found  to  be  physically  fit,  he  returns  to  the  issuing  office  with  a 
note  to  that  effect  and  his  permit  is  reissued.  If  not,  a  notice  is  sent 
to  the  industrial  commission  and  the  commission  notifies  the  attend- 
ance department.  Sometimes  a  child  has  already  had  the  defect  cor- 
rected and  the  recalling  of  his  permit  has  proved  unnecessary. 

A  child  who  is  required  by  his  principal  to  have  a  physical  ex- 
amination before  securing  a  school  certificate  is  examined  either  at 
the  school  by  the  school  physician  or  at  the  main  office  of  the  depart- 
ment of  school  hygiene  or  of  the  health  department.  When  the  ex- 
amination is  given  at  the  central  office,  as  frequently  happens,  it  is 
usually,  because  of  better  facilities,  more  complete  than  when  given 
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at  the  schooL  In  the  former  case  the  child  is  sometimes  partially 
stripped. 

The  examinations  differ  in  character  and  thoroughness  also  ac- 
cording to  the  physical  record  and  condition  of  the  applicant  A 
child  who  has  been  examined  during  the  year  preceding  his  applica- 
tion  for  a  school  certificate  and  has  a  good  physical  record  is  certi- 
fied as  physically  fit  to  enter  industry  without  any  examination. 
Other  children  are  given  practically  the  regular  school  examination. 
These  examinations  aim  to  discover  only  serious  defects  of  the  lungs, 
eyes,  throat,  and  teeth,  and  any  deformities.  The  child  is  usually 
weighed  and  measured.  The  lungs  are  examined  carefully,  some- 
times with  a  stethoscope.  The  eyes  are  sometimes  tested,  usually 
with  Snellen's  chart.  The  oral  cavity  is  examined  to  ascertain  the 
condition  both  of  the  teeth  and  of  the  throat. 

The  physician's  report  to  the  school  principal  consists  merely  of  a 
line  written  at  the  bottom  of  the  school  certificate  stating  that  the 
child  is  in  physical  condition  to  work,  or  that  because  of  certain  de- 
fects he  should  be  allowed  to  work  only  at  certain  kinds  of  occupa- 
tions, or  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  work  at  alL  A 
record  of  the  examination  is  kept,  however,  on  the  same  form  as  the 
records  of  regular  school  examinations.  The  forms  and  regulations 
used  in  examination  and  inspection  of  children  by  the  health  depart- 
ment are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  department  of  school  hygiene. 

As  has  been  stated,  permits  are  almost  never  issued  without  the 
recommendation  of  the  school  principal.^  Up  to  the  time  of  this 
study,  however,  no  children  had  been  permanently  refused  permits  in 
Milwaukee  because  of  their  physical  condition,  although  some  ap- 
plicants had  been  kept  temporarily  from  going  to  work  until  their 
teeth  had  been  put  in  good  condition,  more  weight  gained,  or  some 
other  defect  remedied.  In  one  or  two  instances  a  child  has  had  to 
have  his  tonsils  removed  or  treated  before  he  could  secure  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  permit.  All  the  physicians  interviewed  said  that 
they  would  permanently  withhold  consent  to  go  to  work  from  a  child 
who  had  indications  of  tuberculosis  or  serious  heart  trouble. 

Not  infrequently  the  physician  certifies  that  a  chUd  is  to  be  allowed 
to  work  only  at  light  or  outdoor  work.  This  reconmiendation  is 
usually  followed  carefully  by  the  deputy  of  the  industrial  commission 
in  granting  the  first  permit.  But  when  the  child  returns  for  a  new 
permit  the  file  of  school  certificates  which  contain  the  records  of  de- 
fects or  physical  weaknesses  is  not  consulted,  but  only  the  index  card, 
and  the  physician's  recommendation,  therefore,  has  no  influence  over 
any  position  except  the  first. 

••  See  p.  41. 
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The  only  action  taken  directly  by  the  issuing  office  in  Milwaukee 
with  regard  to  physical  fitness  has  been  the  requirement  in  a  few 
cases,  in  which  the  child  appeared  to  the  issuing  officer  too  small  or 
weak  for  a  specific  task,  that  he  secure  another  position. 

Other  cities. — In  the  other  cities  visited  practically  no  attention 
is  paid  to  the  section  of  the  law  concerning  the  physical  fitness  of  the 
child.  But  in  Oshkosh,  where  the  attendance  officer  issues  permits, 
if  an  applicant  appears  to  be  undernourished  or  is  in  the  care  of 
the  registered  nurse  who  visits  the  public  schools,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  have  a  permit.  And  in  La  Crosse  a  child  is  sometimes  refused  a 
permit  if  he  appears  to  be  physically  underdeveloped. 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

A  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  desires  to  leave  school 
to  go  to  work  must  procure  a  school  certificate  ^^  which  states  that  he 
has  fulfilled  certain  educational  requirements.  A  child  over  16,  as 
has  been  stated,  does  not  have  to  meet  any  such  standards. 

This  certificate  must  show  that  the  child  is  more  than  14  years  of 
age  and  must  state  the  date  of  his  birth  and  the  number  of  years  he 
has  attended  school.  "  Such  cei-tificate,"  according  to  the  law,  "  shall 
contain  the  further  statement  that  such  cliild  has  attended  the  public 
school,  or  some  other  school  having  a  substantially  equivalent  course, 
as  required  by  law,  within  the  twelve  montlis  next  preceding  the  date 
of  such  certificate  or  next  preceding  the  fourteenth  birthday  of  such 
child ;  that  such  child  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in 
the  English  language,  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  oper- 
ations in  arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fractions  and  that  it  has 
rw^ived  during  such  ono-year  period,  instruction  in  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar  and  geography;  or  in  lieu  of  such  state- 
ment relative  to  its  educational  attainments,  that  such  child  has 
passed  successfully  the  fifth  grade  in  the  public  school,  or  in  some 
school  having  a  substantially  equivalent  coui*se,  or  that  it  has  at- 
tended school  for  at  least  seven  years."  °° 

In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  law,  the  certificate  blank 
contains  spaces  for  a  physical  description  of  the  child,  a  statement  of 
the  grade  completed,  and  answers  by  the  child's  school  principal  to 
the  following  questions: 

Do  jon  recommend  that  tbis  child  be  grnuted  a  labor  permit?    Why? 
Did  you  try  to  persuade  the  parents  to  keep  this  child  In  school? 
What  reason  did  they  give  for  not  doing  so? 


»•  Form  3,  p.  152. 

"SUtutes,  ch.  83,  Bee.  1728a-3.2.     For  the  text  of  tbis  section,  see  pp.  13^-137. 
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At  the  top  of  the  certificate  is  a  notice  to  the  employer  that  the  docu- 
ment is  not  a  labor  permit  and  therefore  does  not  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  the  child. 

The  power  of  issuing  a  certificate  of  educational  qualifications  is 
vested  wholly  in  the  local  school  authorities,  but  the  law  provides 
that  if  the  child  is  entitled  to  such  a  certificate  the  person  with  au- 
thority to  issue  it  must  do  so.  This  provision  is  equivalent  to  the 
requirement  found  in  the  laws  of  several  other  States,  that  the  school 
certificate  be  issued  "  on  demand  "  of  a  child  legally  entitled  to  it. 

No  educational  test  is  given  the  child  at  the  issuing  office. 

Interpretation  of  educational  requirements, — On  the  school  cer- 
tificates are  printed  the  four  requirements  of  the  law,  the  fulfillment 
of  any  one  of  which  entitles  the  child  to  a  certificate.  The  first 
alternative  is  that  the  child  must  have  attended  school  '•  within  the 
twelve  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  his  school  certificate,  or 
next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday,  and  must  have  received 
during  that  period  instruction  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  and  geography.  He  must  also  be  able  to  read  and  write 
simple  sentences  in  English  and  be  familiar  with  the  fundamental 
operations  in  arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fractions.  Although 
stating  that  the  child's  school  attendance  must  have  been  within  a 
certain  twelvemonth  period,  the  law  does  not  specify  the  number  of 
months  he  must  have  attended  during  that  time.  It  is  to  be  inferred, 
however,  that  full-time  attendance  as  provided  by  the  compulsory 
attendance  law  is  required. 

The  next  alternative,  that  a  child  must  have  "  passed  successfully 
the  fifth  grade  in  the  public  school,"  is  interpreted  by  every  city 
superintendent  of  schools  interviewed  to  mean  that  a  child  must  at 
least  be  in  the  sixth  grade  or  have  passed  an  examination  out  of  the 
fifth  grade.  Promotion  examinations  are  given  every  half  year  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  cities  visited. 

The  third  alternative,  that  a  child  must  have  finished  the  fifth 
grade  "in  some  school  having  a  substantially  equivalent  course"  to 
that  in  a  public  school,  provides,  like  the  first  alternative,  for  the 
acceptance  of  certificates  from  private  or  parochial  schools.  This 
requirement  of  a  "  substantially  equivalent  course  "  is  the  only  pro- 
vision in  any  law  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  taught  or  the  standards 
of  instruction  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  In  several  cities 
visited  many  of  the  parochial  schools  have  adopted  the  same  course 
of  study  as  that  in  the  public  schools  and  are  using  the  same  text- 
books. Such  an  arrangement,  however,  is  purely  voluntary,  and 
uniform  instruction  throughout  the  State  can  not  be  guaranteed. 

*"Tbe  law  ststei  that  this  mast  be  a  pablic  school  or  some  school  havlDg  a  substaii- 
tlally  equivalent  course. 
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Furthermore,  this  alternative  does  not  require  ability  to  read  and 
write  in  the  English  language  in  order  to  go  to  work,  and  there  is 
no  law  requiring  the  ordinary  school  studies  to  be  taught  in  English 
in  parochial  and  private  schools.  Therefore,  even  with  the  stipula- 
tion concerning  the  substantially  equivalent  course,  children  going 
to  work  from  these  various  schools  with  statements  that  they  have 
passed  the  fifth  grade  are  not  necessarily  equipped  with  uniform 
educational  qualifications. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  second  and  third  alternatives  stipulate 
no  school  attendance  but  set  up  only  grade  requirements. 

The  fourth  alternative,  that  the  child  must  have  attended  school 
for  at  least  seven  years,  is  an  attendance  qualification  merely  and 
allows  a  child  to  leave  school  who  is  stupid  and  backward  or  for  some 
reason  has  not  been  able  to  adapt  himself  to  the  courses  offered  and 
who  perhaps  could  never  fulfill  any  of  the  other  requirements.  The 
seven  years  of  attendance  may  be  in  any  school,  whatever  is  taught  or 
whatever  the  language  used.  In  Marinette  and  La  Crosse,  however, 
the  superintendents  of  schools  stated  that  they  did  not  issue  a  school 
certificate  to  a  child  who  has  fulfilled  this  requirement  unless  he  has 
also  passed  the  fifth  grade. 

In  connection  with  all  these  alternatives,  particularly  the  fourth, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  length  of  school  sessions  is  not  uni- 
form throughout  the  State.  The  school-attendance  law  provides 
that  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  Milwaukee,  a  child  shall  attend  regu- 
larly some  public,  parochial,  or  private  school  for  20  days  of  the 
month  during  the  full  period  and  hours  of  the  year  that  the  school 
in  which  he  is  enrolled  is  in  session;  in  all  other  cities  not  less 
than  eight  cichool  months;  and  in  towns  and  villages  not  less 
than  six  school  months  in  each  year.  The  length  of  the  daily, 
weekly,  and  yearly  sessions  of  various  schools  differs  considerably, 
so  that  the  child  from  a  school  with  longer  sessions  has  attended 
school  a  greater  number  of  days  and  hours  when  he  has  finished  the 
fifth  grade  or  attended  school  for  seven  years  than  one  from  a  school 
with  shorter  sessions.  For  instance,  attendance  for  seven  years 
gives  to  the  public-school  child  who  has  been  in  school  ten  months 
a  year  seven  more  months  than  it  gives  to  the  parochial-scliool  child 
who  may  have  attended  only  nine  months  a  year.  In  some  cases  the 
difference  may  be  even  greater.  During  this  study,  however,  it  was 
found  in  all  the  cities  visited  that,  although  in  some  schools  the  daily 
sessions  were  shorter,  the  yearly  sessions  of  parochial  and  private 
schools,  except  for  more  holidays,  were  practically  of  the  same  length 
as  those  of  the  public  schools. 

The  actual  grade  attained  may  not  always  be  stated  on  the  cer- 
tificate for  several  reasons.    As  there  is  no  order  of  preference  in 
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acoeptmg  the  different  alternatives,  a  child  may  be  granted  a.  certifi- 
cate <m  the  ground  that  be  has  attended  school  seven  years  when  be 
is  in  a  grade  hi^^r  t!ian  the  fifth,  and  in  that  case  the  grade  may  be 
ontitted.  Moreover,  teachers  sometimes  enter  fifth  grade  when  the 
child  is  actually  more  advanced,  because  they  think  tliat  is  the  re- 
quirement and  assume  that  no  further  data  are  needed.  Conse- 
quently the  grades  given  on  the  school  certificates  can  not  be  relied 
upon  for  statistical  purposes.  Intei-esting  data  on  this  point  are 
available,  however,  in  the  records  of  the  vocational  school  in  Mil- 
waukee. Of  the  8,190  children  enrolled  up  to  January  1, 1918,  6,66S, 
or  81.4  per  c^it,  had  been  in  the  sixth  or  a  hi^ier  grade.  Of  these, 
2,442,  or  29.8  per  cent,  had  been  in  the  eighth  £^ade;  674,  or  8.2  per 
cent,  in  high  school ;  and  only  12,  or  0.2  per  cent,  in  special  classes. 
Of  the  1,522  children  enrolling  from  the  fifth  or  a  lower  grade,  only 
^81  were  from  public  schools,  wliereas  941  were  from  parochial 
schools.  The  grade  attained  by  the  largest  number  of  children  from 
parochial  schools  was  the  sixth,  whereas  that  attained  by  the  largest 
number  from  the  public  schools  was  the  eighth.^^ 

Methods  of  tM^umg  school  certificates, — Although  the  law  stipulates 
that  school  certificates  may  be  issued  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  or  by  the  principal  of  tl^  school  last  attended  by  the  child, 
or  in  their  absence  by  the  clerk  of  tl^  school  board,  each  locality  has 
establislied  its  own  custom  with  regard  to  what  school  official  shall 
issue  them,  and  the  permit  officer  accepts  only  ceitificates  from  the 
cuHt<matu*y  ofBciaL  In  all  but  two  of  the  places  visited  they  are 
issued  to  public-cchool  children  by  individual  school  principals.  In 
Marinette,  they  are  filled  in  and  signed  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  who  has  oa  file  duplicate  records  of  all  public-school  chil- 
dren; and  in  Kenosha,  school  certificate  forms  are  not  used,  but  in* 
stead  the  file  of  records  of  all  school  children,  which  is  kept  at  the 
office  of  the  supeiintendent  of  schools,  who  issues  the  permits,  is 
consulted.  In  both  these  places,  if  the  record  cards  which  are  filed 
yearly  show  that  an  applicant  is  in  the  fifth  grade  but  has  not  com- 
pleted it,  the  school  principal  is  asked  by  teleplu)ne  whether  the  child 
has  been  promoted  since  the  record  card  was  filed.  These  records 
also  show  whether  the  child  has  fulfilled  the  attendance  requirement 
of  seven  years.  In  Kenosha  tlie  records  in  the  superintendent's  of- 
fice include  school  histories  of  all  parochial  as  well  as  public  scliool 
children. 

The  principal,  though  he  must  issue  the  school  certifix^ate  to  a 
child  entitled  to  it,  may  still  keep  the  child  in  school  by  recommend- 
ing on  the  form  that  the  permit  be  refused.  And,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  issuing  officers  are  practically  always  guided  entirely  by  the 
principal^  recommendation. 

*"*  J^Mgures  secured  from  records  in  the  Milwaukee  vocational  scbool. 
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School  principals  also  sometimes  establisli  other  than  purely  edu^ 
cational  requirements  for  a  certificate.  Two  principals  in  Milwaukee 
stated  that  they  always  required  a  child  to  have  a  promise  of  em- 
ployment before  issuing  a  school  certificate.  Another  said  that 
unless  a  child  could  biing  a  birth  or  baptismal  certificate  showing 
his  age,  he  could  not  receive  a  school  certificate.  Such  demands  on 
the  part  of  school  principals  are,  of  course,  extralegal,  but  they  aid 
in  keeping  the  child  in  school. 

The  provisicm  that  the  school  certificate  be  issued  by  an  official  of 
the  school  last  attended  is  not  always  adhered  to.  Sometimes,  if  the 
principal  of  the  school  a  child  is  attending  will  not  issue  one,  the 
child  secures  it  from  a  school  previously  attended.  And  a  permit 
officer  can  not  always  tell,  whether  the  school  issuing  it  is  the  one 
last  attended,  as  the  school  certificate  shows  the  date  of  issuance  but 
not  the  time  of  the  child's  attendance.  One  boy  in  Milwaukee,  for 
instance,  presented  a  school  certificate  of  a  recent  date  from  a  paro- 
chial school.  It  stated  that  he  had  finished  the  fifth  grade  and  had 
been  in  school  five  years.  The  boy  said  that  during  the  past  year 
he  had  been  in  tl^  sixth  grade  in  the  public  school,  but  that,  as  that 
school  would  not  give  him  a  scliool  certificate  because  he  had  not 
attended  a  full  year  and  had  not  completed  any  grade  there,  he  se- 
cured one  from  the  parochial  school  which  he  had  attended  the  year 
before.  Another  child  in  the  third  grade  who  applied  at  the  Mil- 
waukee office  had  attended  several  different  schools  in  the  preceding 
seven  years,  and  before  being  granted  a  permit  he  was  compelled  to 
obtain  a  school  certificate  from  the  principal  of  each  showing  the 
nnmber  of  years  be  had  attended  that  school. 

In  none  of  the  cities  visited  is  any  supervision  maintained  by  any 
central  office  over  individual  principals — public,  private,  or  paro- 
chial— in  the  matter  of  examinations  for  promoticm  from  one  grade 
to  another  or  in  that  of  issuance  of  school  certificates.  In  Milwaukee,  a 
list  showing  the  name,  age,  and  progress  of  each  child  in  the  public 
schools  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent  twice  a  year,  but  it 
is  used  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  looking  up  names  and  grades  of 
children  who  have  moved  to  other  towns,  and  not  to  see  whether 
diildren  have  been  promoted  regularly  or  have  legally  withdrawn 
on  school  certificates.  Each  principal  uses  his  own  judgment  as  to 
granting  or  refusing  school  certificates  to  children  who  have  not  the 
educational  qualifications  to  go  to  work.  In  the  files  of  refused  cases 
in  the  Milwankee  permit  office  were  found  school  certificates  which 
had  been  given  to  applicants  who  had  not  fulfilled  any  of  the  require- 
ments, the  facts  being  stated  and  the  burden  of  refusal  thrown  on 
the  permit  isming  officer.  These  certificates  are  called  'illegal." 
During  one  week,  while  this  study  was  in  progress,  out  of  11  chil- 
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dren  in  Milwaukee  refused  permits,  four  were  refused  because  they 
submitted  "  illegal "  school  certificates. 

An  incentive  to  keep  children  in  school  until  they  have  fully  com- 
plied with  the  legal  qualifications  for  a  school  certificate  is  offered  in 
Milwaukee  by  the  system  of  paying  public  school  principals  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  classes  in  attendance.  Under  this  system  a  new 
class  can  be  formed  as  soon  as  the  old  one  exceeds  a  certain  number. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  the  financial  interest  of  principals  to  keep  children 
in  school.  In  one  instance,  however,  a  child  came  to  the  issuing 
office  with  a  baptismal  certificate  stating  that  he  was  18  years  old 
and  with  a  school  certificate  signed  by  the  principal  stating  that  he 
was  14.  When  telephoned,  the  principal  said  that  she  knew  the 
child  was  only  13  but  that  he  was  a  nuisance  and  she  did  not  want 
him  in  school.  The  child  was  refused  a  permit  and  was  reported  to 
the  attendance  department  to  be  returned  to  school. 

Special  classes  for  backward  children  exist  in  many  cities  and 
special  help  is  often  given  to  individual  children  attempting  to  do 
extra  work,  but  no  systematic  effort  is  made  to  push  through  the 
grades  children  who  desire  to  go  to  work.  One  principal  in  Mil- 
waukee stated  that  she  aided  a  child  who  wanted  to  go  to  work  but 
had  not  the  qualifications  by  putting  him  in  the  ungraded  class  for 
backward  children  to  drill  him  in  "  essentials." 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Public  daytime  schools  established  for  vocational  education  in 
Wisconsin  are,  in  a  broad  sense,  schools  where  the  education  of  chil- 
dren who  have  left  the  common  schools  to  go  to  work  may  be  con- 
tinued. Vocational  and  trade  instruction  is  given  throughout  the 
State  in  public  evening  schools  and  in  Milwaukee  in  the  public  trade 
school.  The  majority  of  those  in  attendance  at  evening  schools  are 
adults  who  are  employed  during  the  day.  In  none  of  the  cities  vis- 
ited are  children  working  on  permits  allowed  to  substitute  night 
school  for  day  vocational  school  attendance.  The  trade  school  in 
Milwaukee  is  an  all-day  school  for  children  over  14  years  of  age 
who  have  not  left  school  but  who  wish  to  learn  a  trade  instead  of 
continuing  academic  subjects. 

In  April,  1918,  as  already  stated,  such  vocational  schools  were  being 
maintained  in  31  cities  of  the  State.  These  schools  are  supported 
by  local  and  State  appropriations,  the  rate  of  local  taxation  in  any 
community  not  exceeding  three-fourths  of  a  mill.  The  annual 
amount  of  State  aid  given  to  any  city  is  equal  to  one-half  the  amount 
actually  expended  for  maintenance  by  the  schools  of  that  city  during 
the  preceding  year,  except  that  in  Milwaukee  (the  only  city  of  the 
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first  class)  it  can  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $20,000,  and  in  any  other 
city,  town,  or  village  it  can  not  exceed  $10,000.*** 

The  total  expenditure  in  the  State  for  vocational  schools  in  the 
school  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  excluding  repayment  of  loans  and 
interest,  was  $486,967.07,  of  which  $139,712.32  was  given  by  the 
State.  Of  this  expenditure,  $37,654.88  was  for  equipment.  For  the 
school  year  1917-18,  however,  the  city  of  Milwaukee  alone  granted 
its  vocational  school  $404,000  and  the  State  granted  it  $18,600.  A 
large  part  of  the  city  appropriation  was  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  made  necessary  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school.*^ 

Attendance. — ^Two  groups '^^  of  children  who  may  be  either  em- 
ployed on  permit  or  staying  at  home  •'  are  required  by  law  to  attend 
vocational  schools;  (1)  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  not 
required  to  attend  other  schools;  and  (2)  children  between  16  and 
17  years  of  age.  A  child  of  permit  age  is  required  by  law  to  attend 
vocational  school,  if  one  is  maintained,  in  the  city  where  he  resides; 
otherwise  in  the  city  where  he  works.  But  if  he  both  resides  and 
works  outside  a  city  with  a  vocational  school,  even  though  he  may  be 
granted  his  permit  in  that  city,  he  is  not  required  to  attend.  This 
rule  is  strictly  observed  in  all  the  cities  visited. 

The  law  provides  that  the  younger  group  of  children  must  attend 
at  least  eight  hours  a  week  for  at  least  eight  months  a  year,  and  the 
older  group  at  least  four  hours  a  week  for  the  same  period.**  If  the 
public  schools  of  the  locality  are  in  session  more  than  eight  months, 
the  period  of  vocatiotial-school  attendance  must  be  correspondingly 
lengthened.  The  required  attendance  must  be  during  the  daytime, 
and,  if  the  child  is  employed,  the  hours  of  such  attendance  must  be 
deducted  by  the  employer  from  the  daily  and  weekly  hours  of  labor 
fixed  by  law.** 

In  Milwaukee,  because  of  the  increased  attendance  since  Septem- 
ber, 1917,  and  the  small  quarters  in  which  to  accommodate  all  the 
children  required  by  law  to  attend,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
enforce  attendance  for  more  than  four  hours  a  week  of  children  be- 
tween 14  and  16.    It  has  seemed  better  to  give  instruction  for  a 

•0  statutes,  ch.  41,  sees.  41.16(1)  to  41.19.     For  text  of  these  sections*  see  pp.  148-149. 

*>  FIgares  obtained  from  the  State  board  of  vocational  education. 

■■  TbcoreUcaliy  a  third  group,  1.  e.,  children  between  14  and  17  at  work  at  occupations 
for  which  permits  are  not  required,  must  attend  these  schools,  but  as  these  occupations 
are  principally  agricultural  pursuits,  few  such  children  are  found  in  the  places  where 
Tocatlonal  schools  are  established. 

"For  conditions  tinder  which  children  may  be  excused  from  regular  attendance  at 
common  schools,  see  pp.  23-24. 

**  Since  Septemt>er  1,  1918,  these  older  children  have  also  been  required  by  law  to 
attend  eight  hours  a  week  for  at  least  eight  months.  The  attendance  of  children  between 
16  and  17  has  been  compulsory  since  1915,  but  not  until  September,  1917,  were  they  re» 
quired  to  have  permits. 

••Statutes,  cb.  40,  sec.  40.73(1);  ch.  83,  sees.  1728c-l.l  to  1728c-1.8,  1728o-2.1  to 
17280-2.3.     For  the  text  of  these  sections,  see  pp.  129-130,  139,  141-142. 
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shorter  period  than  the  law  requires  to  all  children  who  are  supposed 
to  attend  than  to  fail  alt<^ether  to  accommodate  a  large  number 
of  children.  Therefore^  all  children  between  14  and  17  are  required 
to  attend  only  four  hours  a  week. 

In  addition  to  these  two  groups  of  childr^i  who  must  attend  voca- 
tional schools,  any  resident  of  a  community  14  years  of  age  or  over 
who  is  not  required  to  go  to  some  other  school  may  attend.  This 
includes  two  other  groups  for  whom  attendance  at  some  school  is 
compulsory.  The  "  period  of  instruction  "  of  indentured  apprentices 
between  16  and  18  years  of  age  must  be  at  least  five  hours  a  week  or 
its  equivalentf^^  and  in  all  communities  where  a  vocational  school  is 
maintained  apprentices  are  provided  for  separately  in  tliat  schooL 
The  law  does  not  specify  what  school  they  shall  attend,  but  the  voca- 
tional school  is  well  adapted  to  their  instruction.  Also  attending 
these  schools  are  employed  minors  between  17  and  21  years  of  age  who, 
if  unable  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  English,  must  attend 
a  vocational  school  or  a  public  evening  school  for  at  least  four  hours 
a  week.*^ 

Another  small  but  important  group  in  the  vocational  schools  is 
made  lip  of  children  who  have  been  transferred  from  the  common 
schools.  In  most  places,  if  a  child  over  14  years  old  desires  to  secure 
some  work  offered  only  in  the  vocational  school,  or  if  he  seems  not 
to  be  adapted  to  the  courses  offered  in  the  other  schools,  ho  may  be 
allowed  to  attend  tliis  school  instead  of  the  common  school.  Oc- 
casionally such  a  transfer  is  granted  to  a  child  who  is  not  yet  14 
years  of  age.  The  transfer  is  usually  made  through  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  or  with  his  knowledge.  In  Milwaukee,  the  trans- 
fer, though  not  directly  authorized  by  the  board  of  school  directors, 
is  made  by  special  permission  of  the  supyervisor  of  attendance. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  average  weekly  attendance  of 
permit  and  other  part-time  day  pupils,  of  all-day  pupils,  and  of  ap- 
prentices, for  the  school  year  1916-17.  And  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison it  shows  also  the  average  weekly  attendance  of  permit  and 
part-time  day  students  from  September  to  December,  1017.  The 
average  weekly  attendance  is  shown  rather  tlian  the  total  enrollment, 
which  is  much  larger,  because  it  is  a  more  accurate  index  to  the 
actual  amount  of  teaching  done  in  these  schools.  The  figures  for  the 
school  year  1916-17  were  obtained  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
vocational  school  directors  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction; those  for  September  to  December,  1917,  from  the  voca- 
tional schools. 

« 

•"Statutes,  ch.  110,  aec.  2^77.5.     For  the  text  of  tbU  ■ectlon,  see  p.  143. 

>^  statutes,  ch.  83,  sec  1728a-ll.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  pp.  1^7-138. 
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a  Under  the  heading  "All-day  pupils"  were  included  not  only  pupils  in  commercial  and  other  dorses 
attending  ail  day  every  day,  bnt  also,  in  Mihraokee  and  a  few  of  tte  ocher  cities,  unemployed  children  who 
may  have  been  atltoding  only  part  time.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  sepaiate  reports  of  uncm^doyed 
ehlMren  are  BOtre^tfkcd,9iDoeaocGrdiogte  law  they  are  soppcscd  to  attend  mgalar  day  schools.  Seep.  34. 

6  These  numbers  are  not  repiesentative  of  the  entire  number  of  apprentices  in  the  Stale,  since  appreuticcs 
■re  nat  raqnind  to  attend  aehool  after  1$  yearn  d  age,  thcugti  some  of  tlnm  do  attend. 

t  Figures  not  available. 

d  Kiivea  appraadnate. 

<  One  figure  uu^ded  in  this  total  is  approximate. 

/  Separate  figures  for  two  age  groups  not  available  for  all  dtics. 

This  table  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  number  of  persons  instructed 
in  the  different  classes.  It  is,  however,  only  approximately  accurate 
because  in  some  of  the  reports  to  the  State  superintendents  the  un- 
employed children  were  not  separated  from  the  total  enrollment  in 
the  all-day  industrial  class  and  in  others  they  were  not  included  at  all. 

Orgcunization  of  classes, — Considerable  diversity  exists  in  the  vari- 
ous vocational  schools  of  the  State  regarding  the  grouping  of  chil- 
dren in  classes.  In  all  schools,  however,  instruction  is  given  sepa- 
rately to  permit  and  other  part-time  day  pupils,  to  all-day  pupils, 
and  to  apprentices. 

As  for  the  permit  children,  those  in  advanced  grades  are  usualh- 
given  instiniction  in  separate  classes  from  those  in  lower  grades. 
Outside  Milwaukee  the  14  to  16  year  old  children  and  the  16  to  17 
year  old  children  are  usually  taught  in  different  classes,  because  the 
younger  children  attend  eight  and  the  older  only  four  hours  a  week. 
The  chief  aim  in  Milwaukee,  where  both  groups  attend  only  four 
hours  a  week,  is  to  keep  together  those  interested  in  one  trade  or  line 
of  work,  but  as  several  classes  are  formed  for  each  trade,  employers 
are  not  often  inconvenienced  by  this  method  of  assignment.    Classes 
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are  organized  by  trades  also  in  Oshkosh,  La  Crosse,  Green  Bay, 
Marinette,  and  Madison,  although  sometimes  children  who  are  work- 
ing for  a  particular  employer  are  placed  in  classes  giving. instruc- 
tion relating  to  the  industry  engaged  in  by  that  employer  regardless 
of  their  own  interests.  In  Sheboygan  children  are  grouped  in  classes 
arranged  as  far  as  possible  to  suit  the  convenience  of  their  employers, 
and  the  instruction  is  largely  individual  in  character.  In  Kenosha 
children  are  grouped  primarily  according  to  the  grades  attained  in 
the  school  attended  previously,  and  so  far  as  possible  according  to 
the  subjects  desired.  The  employer  has  to  arrange  the  child's  work 
accordingly. 

In  Milwaukee  the  school  is  open  11  months  in  the  year  and  classes 
are  in  session  eight  hours  a  day  for  six  days  a  week.  About  220 
classes  for  children  between  14  and  17  years  of  age  and  four  ap- 
prenticeship classes  meet  daily.  In  every  city  outside  Milwaukee  the 
schools  are  open  at  least  five  days  a  week  and  in  many  six  days.  In 
most  places  the  day  sessions  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  allowing  one 
hour  for  luncheon.  In  Sheboygan,  the  boys'  classes  begin  at  7.45  a.  m. 
and  end  at  5.30  p.  m.,  and  in  Green  Bay  the  school  opens  at  7  a.  m.  and 
closes  at  5.30  p.  m.  In  all  these  places  the  classes  for  permit  chil- 
dren between  14  and  16  are  in  session  daily  for  two  four-hour  periods, 
and  those  for  children  between  16  and  17  for  one  four-hour  period. 
But  in  all  places  visited  some  children  attend  two  half  days  a  week  for 
four  hours  each  on  different  days. 

Courses  of  study. — The  vocational  schools  do  not  attempt  to  teach 
trades  to  permit  children.  Directors  in  different  cities  of  the  State 
say  that  for  a  permit  child  the  schools  are  prevocational  in  character 
even  though  intensive  instruction  is  given  in  certain  trades  and  in- 
dustries. For  a  boy  the  aim  is  to  give  some  skill  in  handling  tools 
and  to  influence  him  to  use  better  judgment  regarding  his  future 
vocation  than  he  might  otherwise.  He  is  allowed  to  try  different 
kinds  of  work  but  must  stay  long  enough  at  one  kind  to  be  certain 
of  his  attitude  toward  it.  A  boy  between  16  and  17  is  urged  more 
strongly  than  one  between  14  and  16  to  make  a  decision  regarding 
his  future  work,  so  that  a  better  course  of  instiiiction  may  be  formu- 
lated for  him  than  if  no  aim  were  in  view.  A  special  effort  is  made 
in  some  places  to  indenture  many  of  this  group  as  apprentices.  Little 
attempt  is  made  to  give  a  girl  any  training  specifically  directed 
toward  enabling  her  to  make  a  livelihood.  Her  training  is  almost 
exclusively  along  lines  needed  in  home  making.  The  work  and  policy 
of  the  schools  are  as  yet  largely  experimental,  and  both  the  members 
of  the  State  board  and  the  local  directors  wish  them  to  be  so  flexible 
that  they  can  be  changed  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  considered 
desirable. 
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Tlie  courses  of  study  vary  with  the  equipment  and  teachers  avail- 
able and  the  character  of  work  desired  by  the  pupils.  They  must, 
however,  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  vocational  education  and 
must  include  instruction  in  English,  citizenship,  physical  education, 
sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  the  use  of  safety  devices.  The  State 
board  of  vocational  education  may,  according  to  law,  add  other 
branches  of  instruction  to  the  compulsory  list,**  and  it  has  ruled  that 
courses  in  the  trades  and  industries,  commerce  and  the  household 
arts  shall  be  given  in  the  schools  throughout  the  Stafb.  By  a 
further  ruling  of  the  State  board  one-half  the  time  of  instruction  for 
all  children  of  permit  age  must  be  given  to  the  subjects  stipulated 
in  the  law  or,  as  commonly  stated,  to  the  "  academic ''  subjects,  and 
the  other  half  to  shop  work.  This  division  of  instruction  was  ob- 
served in  all  the  cities  visited. 

Boys  between  14  and  17  years  of  age  are  offered  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.    In  Milwaukee  they  have  a  choice  of  the  following  courses: 

Antomobile  work.  Electrical.  Plumbing. 

Bakery.  Machinist  Power-plant. 

Bookkeeping.  Masonry.  Sheet-metal  work. 

Carpentry.  Stenography.  Steam  fitting. 

Cabinet  making.  Painting.  Store  clerking. 

Concrete  work.  Pattemmaking.  Tinsmithing. 

Drafting.  Printing.  Watch  making  and  Jewelry." 

In  every  other  city  visited  boys  are  offered  instruction  in  wood- 
working and  mechanical  drawing  or  drafting.  In  addition,  a  choice 
of  shop  work  in  iron  or  electrical  work  is  offered  in  Sheboygan; 
typewriting,  concrete,  sheet-metal  and  electrical  work  or  a  combina- 
tion of  these  branches,  in  Green  Bay;  machine  work  or  commercial 
work,  foundry  work  and  telegraphy,  in  Oshkosh;  sheet-metal  work, 
iron  work,  bookkeeping  or  commercial  work  and  commercial  law,  in 
Madison;  blacksmithing,  iron  work,  machine  work,  or  conmiercial 
work,  in  Marinette;  and  electrical  work  and  telegraphy  in  La 
Crosse. 

"Statatcs.  ch.  41,  sec.  41.17(1).     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  149. 

*>  Id  December,  1920,  boys  In  the  MUwaukee  Continuation  School  could  enroll  in  classes 
in  any  one  of  the  following  sabjects :  Architecture,  nutomoblle  mechanics,  automobile 
paintlnj^,  baking,  blacksmithing.  bookkeeping,  bricklaying,  cabinet  making,  candy  making, 
carpentry  and  joinery,  cobbling,  commercial  art,  concrete  work,  copperplate  engraving, 
cost  clerking,  etc.,  drafting,  drug  clerking,  dry-cleaning,  dyeing,  electrical  wiring,  electric 
motors  and  generators  (repairing,  testing  etc.),  electroplating,  electrotyplng,  engraving, 
forging,  home  mechanics,  heat  treatment  of  steel.  Industrial  science,  interior  decorating, 
jewelry,  knitting,  knitting-machine  repairing,  layout  and  design  (for  printers),  machine- 
shop  work,  masonry,  molding,  faiechanical  drawing,  mlllwork,  woodwork,  ornamental 
plastering,  outdoor  advertising,  painting,  paperhanging,  pattern  making,  plastering,  plumb- 
ing, power-plant  operation,  pharmacy,  printing,  sheet-metal  work,  shoemaklng,  sign 
painting,  steam-engine  operation,  steam  fitting,  stenography,  storage-battery  maintenance, 
tailoring,  telegraphy,  tinsmithing,  tool  making,  upholstering,  watchmaking,  welding,  wood 
carving,  wood  flniahlng. 
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In  every  school  visited  the  boy  is  given  some  choice  in  his  studies 
at  the  time  of  enrollment.  Information  which  throws  light  on  his 
educational  preparation  and  the  kind  of  instruction  he  prefers  is 
noted  on  his  registration  blank  ^  to  be  used  in  adjusting  his  assign- 
ments from  time  to  time.  A  boy  is  first  assigned  to  a  home  mechanics 
class  in  which  he  is  taught  a  few  fundamentals  in  the  work  of  the 
various  trafles.    Later  he  is  transferred  to  a  more  specialized  class. 

Girls  have  comparatively  a  very  limited  choice  of  subjects.  Sewing, 
cooking,  and  home  making  are  offered  in  all  places  and  must  be 
taken.  In  Marinette,  instruction  is  also  given  in  laundry  and  com- 
mercial work;  in  Green  Bay,  in  commercial  work;  in  Sheboygan,  in 
textiles  and  millinery ;  and  in  Madison,  in  nursing.  In  Milwaukee, 
the  following  courses  are  offered : 

Cooking.  Sewing.  Rules  for  safety.* 

Care  of  siclc.  Rules  for  healUi. 

Household  art.  Family  purchasing. 

Placement, — Some  attempt  at  finding  employment  for  unemployed 
children  is  being  made  in  several  of  the  vocational  schools.  In  Mil- 
waukee, a  special  department  for  the  placement  of  boys  was  created 
in  September,  1915.  Unemployed  boys  in  the  school  are  encouraged 
to  go  to  the  head  of  this  department  in  order  to  secure  positions.* 
An  effort  is  made  to  have  these  boys  attend  school  every  day  and  not 
return  to  work.  If  a  boy  is  placed,  however,  his  special  aptitude  and 
training  is  taken  into  account.  Placements  of  both  boys  and  girls 
are  made  by  the  vocational  schools  in  nearly  all  the  other  cities  vis- 
ited, and  although  no  large  numbers  have  been  placed,  the  children 
have  found  that  the  vocational  school  can  secure  better  positions  for 
them  than  they  can  secure  for  themselves. 

APPRENTICES. 

The  indentured  apprentice  differs  in  several  ways  from  the  minor 
wlio  is  merely  working  and  attending  vocational  school.  The  ai>* 
prenticed  minor  is  employed  in  the  trade  or  industry  of  his  choice 
and  is  taught  both  in  the  job  and  in  school.  Apprenticesliip  is  pri- 
marily an  educational  enterprise.  The  minor  who  is  not  apprenticed 
receives  instruction  only  in  school.  His  job  may  or  may  not  be  his 
choice,  and  probably  is  not  one  in  which  he  receives  any  special  train- 
ing. The  money  received  is  his  sole  compensation,  whereas  the  ap- 
prentice  is  paid  for  his  services  in  two  ways,  (1)  in  money  and  (2)  in 
training  and  instruction  in  a  craft  or  business. 

>  Form  8,  p.  164. 

*  Br  December,  1920.  commercial  dames  aad  millinery  and  applied  deslf^i  ^^A  been  ftd4«d. 

*  By  December,  1920,  this  work  bad  l>een  extended  to  girls.     In  addition  piactlcaSlj 
all  pupils  flDisbtng  commercial  courses  were  being  placed  in  positions. 
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If  a  parent,  tliroiigh  his  child,  or  an  employer  fails  to  live  up  to 
the  terms  of  an  iikkenture,  he  is  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  not  less  than  $1 
nor  more  than  $100.  This  f(H*feiture  is  collected  on  complaint  of 
the  industrial  commission  and  is  paid  into  the  State  treasury .^ 

In  can-ying  out  the  legal  provisions  relating  to  apprentices  the  in- 
dustrial commission,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  has  char- 
acterized all  its  activities,  has  invited  the  cooperation  of  employers 
and  employees  in  the  determination  of  its  procedure.  In  November, 
1915,  a  State  committee,  representing  employers,  employees,  and  the 
vocational  schools,  met  and  formed  a  State  apprenticeship  board  to 
formulate  methods  of  building  up  the  apprenticeship  system  of  the 
State.  This  board,  in  conjunction  with  the  supervisor  of  apprentice- 
ship of  the  industrial  commissicm,  has  devised  a  uniform  indenture 
blank '  to  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  apprenticeships  and  has  established, 
after  consultation  with  employers  and  employees,  i^andards  of  in- 
struction for  apprentices  in  different  trades  and  industries.  It  has 
planned  schedules  of  training,  instruction,  and  pay  for  automobile 
machinists,  barbers,  blacksmiths,  boilermakers,  bricklayers,  electri- 
cians, engravers,  lithographers,  machinists,  molders,  patternmakers, 
plasterers,  printers,  toolmakers,  wireworkers,  and  knitting-machine 
adjusters,  and  these  schedules  have  been  approved  by  the  industrial 
commission.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  from  one  to  five  yearsw 
T})e  board  has  also  determined  upon  and  issued  a  form  of  diploma 
for  graduating  apprentices. 

The  cooperation  of  employers  and  employees  in  determining  standi 
ards  has  done  much  to  interest  them  in  developing  the  apprentice- 
ship system,  and  in  addition  meetings  and  conferences  have  been  held 
with  both  groups,  separately  and  togetlier,  at  which  the  advantages 
of  apprenticeship  have  been  discussed.  Much  has  been  done  by  this 
method,  it  is  said,  to  break  down  trade-union  objections  to  taking 
apiH-enticcs,  to  induce  specific  unions  to  apprentice  their  helpers,  and 
to  make  individual  workmen  willing  to  teach  apprentices.  And  em- 
ployers have  increasingly  been  induced  to  take  apprentices  and  to 
see  that  they  are  taught. 

The  influencing  of  parents  to  allow  their  boys  to  become  appren- 
tices has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  program,  because 
the  apprwitice  always  receives  lower  wages  than  the  boy  who  is  em- 
ployed as  an  unskilled  worker.  The  rates  of  pay  vary  with  the  trade 
and  the  season  and  increase  from  year  to  year.  Most  apprentices 
b^n  at  12  cents  an  hour  and  the  increases  nre  made  every  six 
months.  The  highest  hourly  rates  are  paid  in  the  building  tirades. 
Because  of  the  comparatively  low  rates  of  pay  it  is  very  difficult 

«8tat«tefl,  «li.  lia»  tee.  2377.8.     For  tbe  text  of  UiU  secUoa,  me  p.  14;$. 
*  Form  9,  both  first  and  Iblrd  pages,  p.  155. 
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often  for  parents  or  boys  to  see  the  advantages  of  entering  into  an 
apprenticeship.  The  promise  of  future  positions  at  high  salaries 
does  not  appear  so  attractive  as  present  high  wages.  This  has  been 
an  especially  difficult  matter  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war 
and  the  consequent  unprecedented  rise  in  wages  of  minors  as  well  as 
of  adults.  Nevertheless,  boys  are  constantly  applying  for  appren- 
ticeships and  in  one  or  two  cities  visited  there  were  more  boys  waiting 
to  be  apprenticed  than  there  were  employers  willing  or  in  a  position 
to  take  them. 

In  spite  of  difficulties  the  apprenticeship  system  has  developed 
rapidly  since  the  latter  part  of  1916,  largely  because  of  the  propa- 
ganda efforts  of  the  industrial  commission.  In  1915,  under  a  law 
which  was  difficult  of  enforcement,  the  number  of  contracts  was  163 ; 
468  new  contracts  were  entered  into  in  1916  under  the  new  law ;  and 
on  January  1,  1917,  there  were  969  apprentices  in  the  State,  744  of 
them  in  Milwaukee  and  West  Allis.  By  February,  1918,  the  number 
had  increased  to  1,045.*  Of  the  696  apprentices  in  January,  1917, 
566  were  in  the  machinist's  trade,  121  in  the  patternmaker's,  55  in 
the  bricklayer's,  and  49  in  the  compositor's.  Most  of  the  remaining 
178  were  in  different  branches  of  the  building  and  printing  trades. 
Over  one-third,  34.8  per  cent,  of  these  indentures  had  been  entered 
into  by  boys  of  16;  29.7  per  cent  by  boys  of  17;  19.2  per  cent  by  boys 
of  18;  and  16.3  per  cent  by  boys  over  18  years  of  age.  Standards  of 
apprenticeship  had  not  at  that  time  been  formulated  for  any  girls' 
trade.^ 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Tlie  enforcement  of  school-attendance  and  of  the  child-labor  laws  is 
interdependent,  and  the  method  of  administration  of  one  may 
strengthen  or  weaken  that  of  the  other.  No  system  of  issuing  permits, 
for  example,  can  be  effective  unless  school  attendance  is  strictly 
enforced.  Enforcement  of  the  several  provisions  of  law  which  regu- 
late the  school  attendance  and  the  employment  of  minors  in  Wiscon- 
sin is  effected  by  different  agencies.  The  compulsory  school-attend- 
ance law  is  enforced  through  the  following  up  of  children  by  attend- 
ance officers;  the  child-labor  law,  through  the  issuance  of  child-labor 
permits  by  agents  of  the  industrial  commission  and  through  the 
inspection  of  establishments  by  deputies  of  the  commission  and  by 
attendance  officers ;  and  the  law  relating  to  vocational-school  attend- 
ance, in  part  through  the  following  up  of  children  by  attendance 

•  Figures   secured   from   records   to   the  apprenticeship  office  of  the   lodastrlal   cob> 
mlsffion. 

*  By  July  1,  1920,  apprenticeship  regulations  had  been  prepared  for  42  trades,  Includiof 
one  woman's  trade,  dreHsmaking.    At  that  time  there  were  1,072  apprentlcea  In  the  Statei 
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officers  and  in  part  through  the  checking  up  of  absences  by  voca- 
tional-school officials. 

The  main  elements  in  the  enforcement  of  the  permit  law  are  the 
system  of  following  up  all  children  of  permit  age  in  order  to  enforce 
school  attendance  and  the  close  cooperation  between  the  issuing  offices 
and  the  vocational  schools.  The  permit  system,  as  already  men- 
tioned, has  also  the  effective  support  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
act,  which,  by  an  amendment  effective  in  September,  1917,  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  treble  compensation  to  a  minor  of  permit 
age  who  is  injured  while  working  without  a  permit  or  at  a  prohibited 
occupation.  This  provision  is  proving  of  paramount  importance  in 
causing  employers  to  exercise  care  to  prevent  the  illegal  employment 
of  children,  especially  since  the  employers  of  several  children  of 
permit  age  who  were  injured  while  working  without  permits  were 
each  compelled  to  pay  a  compensation  of  several  thousand  dollars. 
Different  insurance  companies  have  aided  in  giving  publicity  to  the 
law  by  notifying  employers  that  the  companies  can  not  assmne  the 
additional  risk  of  injury  to  minors  illegally  employed. 

The  inspection  of  establishments  to  discover  illegal  employment 
aids  both  in  finding  children  who  have  come  into  the  State  and  gone 
to  work  illegally  without  having  been  enrolled  in  any  school  and 
in  locating  children  who  have  somehow  escaped  the  follow-up  system 
of  the  truancy  authorities.  Inspectors  of  the  industrial  commission 
are  mainly  relied  upon  for  this  work.  Local  attendance  officers  have 
the  same  right  as  inspectors  to  enter,  at  all  reasonable  times,  estab- 
lishments in  which  children  are  employed  in  order  to  examine  the 
permits  on  fife  and  the  lists  and  registers  of  children  employed. 
Although  some  of  the  attendance  officers  exercise  this  right,  they  do 
not  prosecute  in  case  they  discover  a  violation,  but  report  the  em- 
ployer to  the  industrial  commission.  They  sometimes  locajp  a  child 
who  should  be  in  school,  however,  and  prevent  further  violation  of 
the  child-labor  law  by  prosecuting  the  parents  for  failing  to  have  the 
child  attend  school  and  for  allowing  him  to  work  illegally. 

Penalties  for  violation  of  the  child-labor  law  fall  upon  both  the 
employer  and  the  parent,  and  penalties  for  violation  of  the  compul- 
sory school-attendance  law  upon  the  parent  alone.  An  employer 
who  fails  to  have  registers  and  lists  of  children  open  for  inspec- 
tion or  permits  on  file,  who  refuses  admittance  to  officers  empowered 
to  inspect,  or  who  violates  any  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  child- 
labor  law  is  liable  for  each  offense  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $10  nor 
more  than  $200  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  longer  than  30  days.*  A 
parent  who  fails  to  keep  his  child  in  school  is  liable  for  each  offense 

•statutes,  ch.  83,  tecs.  1728c-1.4.  1728h.l,  1728o-2.8.  For  the  text  of  these  gcc- 
tiOM,  see  pp.  139,  141,  142. 
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to  a  fine  ranging  f r<Mn  $5  to  $50,  together  with  costs,  or  to  imprison- 
ment for  not  longer  than  three  montlis,  or  to  both  the  fine  and  im- 
prisonment.*® A  parent  who  allows  his  child  to  be  employed  illegally 
is  liable  for  each  offense  to  a  penalty  ranging  from  $5  to  $25  or  to 
imprisonment  for  not  longer  than  30  days.** 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

MilwanJcee. — In  Milwaukee  the  public  schools  report  weekly  to 
the  attendance  department  all  children  absent  from  school  without 
legal  excuse.  Each  of  the  eight  attendance  officers  who  do  the  work 
of  enforcing  attendance  at  the  ordinary  6-day  school  **  has  a  regular 
district  and  calls  once  a  week  at  every  school,  both  public  and  paro- 
chial, in  his  district,  in  order  to  get  these  reports.  In  addition,  any 
principal  may  telephone  the  main  office  of  the  attendance  department 
about  any  special  case  and  an  officer  is  immediately  Sent  out  to  in- 
vestigate. Tlie  attendance  officer  examines  the  record  of  these  calls 
when  he  makes  his  weekly  visit.  Some  attendance  officers,  indeed,  re- 
quire daily  reports  from  their  principals. 

Parochial  and  private  schools  are  not  compelled  by  law  to  report 
absentees  to  the  attendance  department,  but  they  are  visited  by  the 
attendance  officers  as  often  as  are  public  schools  and  are  fiu'nished 
with  all  the  forms  necessary  for  reporting.  Several  parochial 
sclmols  also  report  on  their  own  initiative.^' 

The  weekly  report  which  public-school  principals  make  to  the 
attendance  officer  is  in  the  form  of  a  journal  and  summarizes  the 
daily  reports  which  individual  teachers  make  of  every  absent  child. 
The  officer  takes  tliis  journal  on  his  round  of  visits  to  the  homes  and 
records  in  the  coluum  provided  few*  that  purpose  the  results  of  each 
investigation.  He  notifies  the  principal  by  post  card  of  these  results 
and  sends  the  journal  to  the  main  office  of  the  attendance  depart- 
ment. If  no  one  is  at  home  when  he  calls  or  if,  because  the  absentee 
is  a  first  offender,  no  call  is  considered  necessary,  the  officer  sends  a 
notice  to  the  parents  reminding  them  to  send  their  child  to  school.  A 
duplicate  of  this  notice  is  sent  to  the  principal  and  is  used  by  her  to 
report  to  the  attendance  department  if  the  child  returns  to  school  im- 
mediately or  if  the  cause  of  absence  is  explained  satisfactorily. 

If  the  notice  or  the  visit  of  the  attendance  officer  is  ineffective,  a 
more  urgent  notice  is  sent  in  a  few  days  instructing  the  parent  to 

>»Btfitate8»  ch.  40.  sec  40.73(1).     For  the  t<»xt  of  tbls  nectlon,  s«e  pp.  120-lSO. 

"  Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  17281.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  141. 

**  One  of  the  nine  asslstsnts  to  the  supervisor  of  attendance  is  engaged  In  cnforciiis 
continuation-school  attendance. 

"  An  amendment  to  the  law  passed  In  1919  requires  parochial  and  private  tchools  to 
report  aOwno^s  and  keep  records  in  eiactly  the  ttame  wajr  as  public  scbooln  I^wv  of 
1019,  ch.  665. 
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call  at  tlie  main  office  of  ilie  attendance  department  and  explain  the 
child^s  absence.  The  duplicate  of  this  second  notice  is  kept  in  the 
main  office  until  the  parent  appears.  Then,  if  nothing  else  needs  to 
be  done,  it  is  sent  to  the  principal  with  the  necessary  information ; 
otherwise,  it  is  given  to  the  attendance  officer.  If  this  second  notice 
is  also  unheeded,  either  a  sharp  letter  repeating  the  former  request 
is  sent  after  a  few  days  to  the  parent,  or  an  officer  visits  the  home. 
In  case  the  child  does  not  then  return  to  school  or  the  parent  does 
not  appear  and  explain  the  absence  satisfactorily,  court  procedure 
jnaj  be  instituted.  Under  some  circumstances  a  truant,  after  return- 
ing to  school,  is  required  to  report  at  frequent  intervals  at  die  main 
office  of  the  attendance  department. 

A  chUd  absent  because  of  sickness  and  needing  dispensary  treat- 
ment or  a  doctor's  care,  or  one  about  whose  physical  condition  the 
officer  is  in  doubt,  is  referred  to  the  school  physician.  A  child,  who 
does  not  report  for  treatment  as  ordered,  or  who  does  not  return  to 
school  after  having  been  pronounced  in  fit  condition  by  the  school 
physician,  is  followed  up  by  the  attendance  department 

A  child  with  a  vacation  permit,  if  reported  absent  by  the  principal 
in  the  fall,  is  followed  up  hke  any  other  absentee. 

Absentees  are  sometimes  reported  to  the  office  of  the  attendance 
department  from  other  sources  than  principals,  and,  if  it  is  found 
iiecassary  to  send  an  officer  out  on  such  cases,  a  duplicate  copy  of  the 
complaint  is  kept  in  the  office  until  his  report  comes  in. 

The  only  office  record  of  first  offenders  or  of  cases  settled  satis- 
factorily is  the  journal,  but  a  separate  card  record  shows  the  history 
of  each  ease  of  willful  truancy  or  parental  neglect. 

A  system  of  transfers  is  in  use  between  all  public  schools,  but  not 
between  public  and  parochial  schools.  TMien  a  public-school  child 
wishes  to  transfer  to  either  a  public  or  a  parochial  school  he  is  given 
a  transfer  notice  to  take  to  his  new  principal ;  a  transfer  card  show- 
ing the  school  record  and  a  physical  record  card  are  mailed  to  the 
principal  of  the  school  to  which  he  is  going;  and  his  name  is  dropped 
from  the  rolls.  If  the  child  does  not  enter  the  second  school  within 
a  few  days  he  is  reported  to  the  attendance  officer  in  the  weekly  re- 
port of  the  principal  of  the  second  school.  When  a  child  transfers 
from  a  parochial  to  a  public  school  his  principal  sometimes  notifies 
tlie  public  school  and  sends  the  child's  record  card.  But  this  form 
of  report  is  not  always  sent,  and  the  child  is  usually  treated  like  a 
new  pupil  and  placed  in  the  grade  for  which  he  seems  best  fitted. 
Transfers  between  parochial  schools  become  known  only  through  the 
examination  of  the  registers  by  the  attendance  officers  on  their  weekly 
visits. 

No  reports  of  entrances,  withdrawals,  or  absences  are  made  by  prin- 
cipals to  the  city  superintendent  of  schools. 
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During  the  school  year  1916-17  the  attendance  department  made 
35,648  investigations  of  reported  cases  of  absence  from  both  conmion 
and  vocational  schools.  Of  these,  591  were  cases  of  willful  truancy — 
less  than  during  any  previous  year — and  34  children  were  found 
working  without  permits  and  were  referred  to  the  industrial  com- 
mission. In  January,  1918,  the  department  handled  2,889  cases  of 
irregular  attendance. 

Other  cities, — Daily  reporting  of  absences  to  the  attendance  officer 
by  the  public  schools  is  the  practice  in  the  other  cities  visited.  The 
attendai^ce  officer  investigates  each  case  and,  except  in  Green  Bay, 
generally  reports  the  results  to  the  principal  but  receives  no  return 
report.  In  Green  Bay  the  attendance  officer  merely  notifies  the  child 
to  return  to  school  and  assumes,  if  he  is  not  reported  absent  again, 
that  he  has  done  so. 

In  each  of  these  cities  except  Green  Bay  and  La  Crosse  the  attend- 
ance officer  visits  all  schools  regularly.  In  Kenosha,  Sheboygan, 
Marinette,  Madison,  and  La  Crosse  he  examines  the  registers  of  all 
schools,  public  and  parochial  alike;  in  Green  Bay  he  examines  no 
registers;  and  in  Oshkosh  only  those  of  the  parochial  schools. 

The  cooperation  of  parochial  schools  in  reporting  absences  is  fairly 
good  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State,  but  such  cooperation  is  purely 
voluntary  and  can  not  be  depended  upon.  The  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  asks  for  annual  reports  of  the  ages  and  attend- 
ance of  children  enrolled  in  parochial  schools,  and  some  reports  of 
absences  are  made  to  the  county  superintendent. 

In  all  the  smaller  cities  visited,  except  Sheboygan,  a  child  who  has 
received  a  vacation  permit  is  followed  up  only  if  the  principal  reports 
him  absent  in  the  fall.  In  Sheboygan,  in  addition  to  this  report,  the 
director  of  the  vocational  school,  who  is  the  permit-issuing  officer, 
makes  out  a  list  of  all  children  whose  vacation  permits  have  not  been 
returned,  and  the  truant  officer  investigates  those  who  do  not  return 
to  school  voluntarily. 

The  method  of  transferring  children  from  one  public  school  to 
another  varies  with  the  community,  but  in  general  one  of  two  plans 
is  followed — the  first  depending  on  reports  between  individual 
schools,  and  the  second  involving  the  notification  of  the  superin- 
tendent's office,  where  the  responsibility  for  the  transfer  is  assumed. 
Under  the  first  plan,  in  Kenosha,  Sheboygan,  Green  Bay,  and  La 
Crosse,  a  child  takes  his  transfer  and  record  cards  to  the  new  school 
and  the  first  school  telephones  the  second  that  he  is  coming.  If  he 
does  not  appear  within  a  reasonable  time  the  principal  of  the  second 
school  notifies  the  truant  officer.  In  Oshkosh  the  child's  records  are 
mailed  to  the  new  school  instead  of  being  sent  by  the  child.  The 
second  plan  is  followed  in  Madison  and  Marinette.    In  Madison 
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telephone  notification  that  a  child  is  transferring  is  used  by  the 
princip^als,  but,  in  addition,  the  child  must  go  to  the  superintendent's 
office  with  three  transfer  cards.  The  superintendent  signs  all  three — 
places  one  on  file,  keeps  one  for  the  truant  officer,  and  gives  one  to  the 
child  to  take  to  the  new  school.  The  truant  officer  later  ascertains 
whether  or  not  the  child  reports.  In  Marinette  the  child  goes  to 
the  superintendent's  office  and  is  given  a  transfer  card  to  take  to  the 
new  school.  The  principal  of  the  second  school  is  notified  by  telephone 
that  he  is  coming,  and  if  he  does  not  appear  the  principal  notifies  the 
superintendent's  office. 

In  transferring  from  a  public  to  a  parochial  school  a  child  in 
Marinette  or  Madison  follows  the  same  course  as  though  going  to 
another  public  school.  In  Green  Bay,  Oshkosh,  and  La  Crosse  he 
leaves  the  public  and  enters  the  parochial  school  without  any  notifi- 
cation and,  when  reported  as  an  absentee  from  the  public  school,  is 
located  by  the  truant  officer;  in  Kenosha  the  parochial  school  is 
notified  by  the  public-school  principal  of  the  child's  coming ;  and  in 
Sheboygan  the  attendance  officer  is  notified  of  the  transfer  so  that  he 
can  ascertain  whether  the  child  enters  the  parochial  school. 

When  a  child  goes  from  a  parochial  to  a  public  school  the  practice 
again  varies.  In  Kenosha,  Sheboygan,  Green  Bay,  and  La  Crosse 
no  notice  is  sent.  In  Marinette,  Oshkosh,  and  Madison  a  child  must 
present  a  card  showing  his  grade  in  the  parochial  school  before  he  is 
enrolled  in  the  public  school.  In  Oshkosh  he  may  get  this  card  from 
either  his  former  school  or  the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and 
in  Madison  and  Marinette  he  must  go  to  the  superintendent's  office 
and  receive  an  entrance  card  before  a  principal  is  allowed  to  take 
him. 

Transfers  from  one  parochial  school  to  another  are  not  reported  to 
the  attendance  officer  in  any  of  the  smaller  cities  visited. 

Records  of  cases  investigated  are  kept  by  truant  officers  in  all 
places.  The  most  complete  are  in  Madison,  Kenosha,  and  Marinette, 
where  card  systems  have  been  installed  in  the  offices  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  schools. 

Reports  of  entrances,  withdrawals,  and  absences  are  made  monthly 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools  by  the  public-school  principals  in 
all  the  smaller  cities  visited  except  Green  Bay.  In  Oshkosh  and  She- 
boygan the  parochial  schools  make  the  same  reports.  Thus  a  check 
can  be  maintained  over  the  movements  of  an  enrolled  child  and  he 
can  not  easily  drop  out  of  school  without  being  accounted  for.  In 
Green  Bay  the  vocational  school  director  has  attempted  to  secure 
such  reports  for  children  14  years  of  age  and  over,  but  they  are  not 
Bent  in  regularly. 
1208S*— 21 6 
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A  teacher  of  a  district  school  reports  monthly  to  the  county  8uper> 
intendent  every  absence  which  is  unexplained.  The  county  super- 
intendent in  turn  reports  to  the  sheriff  (who  is  also  the  attendance 
officer),  and  the  latter  serves  notice  on  the  parents  to  send  their  child 
to  school  and  notifies  the  teacher  that  he  has  served  the  notice.  The 
teacher  reports  to  the  sheriff  whether  or  not  the  child  retuiiis  to 
school. 

Until  June,  1917,  the  attendance  officers  and  county  superintend- 
ents also  sent  monthly  reports  of  absent  children  to  the  main  office 
of  the  industrial  commission,  which  cooperated  in  stubborn  cases  by 
corresponding  with  parents.  In  1913,  however,  the  legislature  had 
changed  the  law  requiring  the  commission  to  enforce  the  compulsory 
school-attendance  laws  by  adding  the  condition  ^'in  so  far  as  not 
otherwise  provided  by  statute."  As  the  enforcement  of  Uiese  laws  was 
provided  for  in  other  ways,  the  commission  soon  began  to  find  its  au- 
thority very  shadowy  and,  although  for  a  time  it  endeavored  to  keep 
some  degree  of  control  over  truant  officers,  its  efforts  in  this  field  were 
entirely  abandoned  in  1917.  Even  during  the  school  year  1916-17 
the  commission  did  not  act  in  many  of  the  cases  reported,  as  it  had 
no  funds  for  the  work. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  some  six  thousand  cases  of 
irregular  attendance  outside  the  cities  were  reported  to  sheriffs  and 
county  superintendents  and  by  them  to  the  industrial  commission. 
This  number  represents,  however,  only  part  of  the  cases  of  irregular 
attendance,  as  only  habitual  truants  were  reported  to  the  commission. 

Immigrant  cMldren, — ^Names  and  prospective  addresses  of  newly 
arriving  immigrant  children  under  16  years  of  age  are  sent  from 
time  to  time  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Mil- 
waukee by  United  States  immigration  officials  at  different  ports,  and 
the  children  are  followed  up  as  are  others  reported  to  the  office. 
Occasionally  such  children  are  reported  to  the  superintendents  of 
schools  in  the  smaller  cities. 

APPLICANTS  FOR  PERMITS. 

A  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  has  applied  for  a 
permit,  but  who,  for  some  reason,  has  been  delayed  in  getting  it,  is 
carefully  followed  up  in  some  places  to  see  that  he  returns  to  school; 
but  in  others,  unless  he  is  reported  by  his  school  principal  as  an 
absentee,  no  attention  is  paid  to  him.  A  child  between  16  and  17, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  not  be  made  to  attend  the  common  schools 
even  if  he  can  not  secure  a  permit  and  is  therefore  not  followed  up 
in  any  city  visited,  except  that,  where  the  director  of  the  vocational 
school  issues  permits,  such  a  child  is  told  that  he  must  attend  voca- 
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tional  school,  and  if  he  does  not  do  so  is  usually  reported  to  the 
truant  officer. 

Milwaukee. — Upon  being  granted  a  school  certificate  in  Milwaukee 
a  child  is  supposed  to  go  directly  to  the  office  of  the  industrial  com- 
mission and  present  it  to  the  permit  officer,  together  with  the  other 
papers  necessary  for  a  permit.  The  principal  is  instructed  to  drop 
the  child's  name  from  the  rolls  immediately,  and  to  report  the  grant- 
ing of  the  certificate  in  his  weekly  report  to  the  attendance  department. 
During  the  procedure  of  securing  a  permit  the  child  registers  in  the 
vocational  school  and  is  required  to  fill  iji  a  "Permit  O.  K."  card  on 
which  is  recorded  his  name,  the  date,  the  name  of  the  school  left, 
and  the  date  of  leaving  school.  These  cards  are  sent  daily  by  the 
vocational-school  clerk  to  the  office  of  the  attendance  department, 
where  they  are  placed  in  the  box  of  the  proper  attendance  officer, 
who  then  checks  them  against  the  names  of  children  reported  in  the 
weekly  journals  from  his  schools  as  having  received  school  certifi- 
cates. A  child  for  whom  no  "  Permit  O.  K."  card  is  found — that  is, 
one  who  has  not  secured  a  permit — is  followed  up  like  any  other 
absentee.  If  he  has  been  absent  while  attempting  to  get  a  permit,  his 
name  is  reentered  on  the  school  rolls  and  all  absences  are  counted 
against  him.  Because  he  has  secured  his  promise  of  employment 
and  in  most  cases  also  his  evidence  of  age  before  applying  for  his 
school  certificate  and  has,  therefore,  no  reason  for  delay,  a  child 
usually  applies  for  a  permit  as  soon  as  he  revives  his  certificate. 
Many  children  were  interviewed  as  to  this,  and  it  was  found  that  in 
every  case  the  child  had  received  his  school  certificate  only  a  day  or 
two  previous  to  his  application  for  a  permit. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  they  secured  the  certificates  at 
the  time  of  leaving  school.  Children  sometimes  present  school  cer- 
tificates of  recent  date  but  when  questioned  state  that  they  left 
school  weeks  or  months  previously  and  returned  only  to  secure  their 
certificates.  The  records  of  the  vocational  school  show  the  dates 
when  each  child  who  is  enrolled  actually  left  school  and  when  he 
received  his  permit;  many  of  these  records,  chosen  at  random,  were 
examined,  and  some  showed  long  periods  of  absence  from  school, 
varying  from  a  month  to  a  year,  before  the  permits  were  granted. 
The  records  include  both  public  and  parochial  school  children,  and 
it  should  be  noted  that  such  lapses  of  attendance  were  much  more 
common  among  children  from  parochial  schools  than  among  those 
from  public  schools.  When  these  children  were  looked  up  in  the 
records  of  the  attendance  department  it  was  found,  moreover,  that 
no  report  had  been  made  of  many  of  those  who  had  left  the  parochial 
school  several  months  before  they  secured  permits.  One  15-year-oId 
boy,  who  applied  in  January  with  a  school  certificate  dated  a  few 
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days  previous  to  his  application,  said  that  he  had  not  been  in  school 
since  September,  although  the  attendance  officer  had  visited  hia 
house.  A  14-year-old  girl  who  had  been  graduated  from  the  eighth 
grade  in  June  applied  for  a  permit  in  the  following  Jitnuary  with  a 
school  certificate  dated  January.  She  had  been  in  business  college 
for  two  months  and  had  then  worked  two  months  without  a  permit 
find  without  attending  vocational  sdiool.  No  attendance  officer  had 
visited  her. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  reports  from  the  vocational  school  of  chil- 
dren granted  permits,  the  attendance  departsnent  receives  from  the 
office  of  the  industrial  commission  monthly  reports  of  those  who 
have  been  refused  permits.  The  Milwaukee  office  of  the  commission 
frequently  reports  also  to  the  school  authorities  in  the  adjoining  towns 
where  they  live  children  living  in  these  towns  who  have  been  refused 
permits  in  Milwaukee. 

Other  cities, — ^In  the  smaller  cities  lapses  of  attendance  between 
receiving  a  school  certificate  and  obtaining  a  permit,  or  between 
leaving  school  and  obtaining  a  school  certificate,  are  not  so  likely  to 
occur,  because  in  a  small  community  a  child  working  without  a  per- 
mit or  staying  away  from  school  can  more  easily  be  detected.  Grant- 
ing a  school  certificate  is  usually  regarded  as  an  immediate  prelim- 
inary to  the  issuance  of  a  permit,  and,  as  in  Milwaukee,  school 
authorities  drop  at  once  from  their  registers  children  who  have  re- 
ceived certificates. 

In  all  places  visited,  however,  except  Green  Bay  and  La  Crosse, 
some  central  office  is  notified  both  of  the  granting  of  a  school  cer- 
tificate and  of  the  result  of  an  application  for  a  permit  In  Kenosha 
and  Marinette  it  is  the  superintendent's  office;  in  Sheboygan,  Madi- 
son, and  Oshkosh,  the  office  of  the  director  of  the  vocational  school. 
But  only  in  Madison  and  Sheboygan  is  the  attendance  officer  notified 
when  a  child  applies  for  a  permit  and  does  not  secure  it  In  these 
cities  the  name  of  every  applicant  refused,  whether  he  has  attended 
school  in  the  city  or  elsewhere,  is  recorded  at  the  office  of  the  voca- 
tional school  and  weekly  reports  of  these  refusals  are  made  to  the 
attendance  officer. 

VOCATIONAL-SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  laws  relating  to  compulsory  education  make  it  obligatory  upon 
the  local  attendance  officers  to  enforce  school  attendance  of  all  chil- 
dren between  7  and  16  years  of  age  who  are  not  specifically  exempt 
from  such  attendance.  As  the  child-labor  law  provides  for  the  at- 
tendance at  vocational  schools  of  an  employed  child  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  for  eight  hours  per  week,  that  school  is  authorized  to  call 
upon  these  officers  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  every  child  up  to  16 
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years  of  age."  To  strengthen  this  provision  the  legislature  of  1917 
provided  in  addition  that  an  attendance  officer  must  enforce  the  at- 
tendance of  any  child  unlawfully  and  habitually  absent  from  an  ele- 
mentary, vocational,  or  other  school  which  he  is  compelled  to  attend ; 
and,  as  every  child  between  16  and  17  must  attend  vocational  school 
unless  in  regular  attendance  at  elementary  or  high  school  or  receiving 
equivalent  instruction  elsewhere,  these  officers  must  also  enforce  the 
attendance  of  these  older  children  at  the  vocational  school.^' 

Attendance  officers,  it  is  true,  have  local  supervision  only  and-  are 
not  empowered  to  go  outside  of  their  districts  to  enforce  attendance 
of  children.  This  situation,  however,  has  given  little  trouble  be- 
cause the  vocational-school  directors  enforce  attendance  chiefly 
through  requiring  the  making  up  of  absences. 

Attendance  at  vocational  scliools  is  enforced  largely  by  the  method 
of  "  calling  in  "  or  "  revoking "  a  child's  permit'  when  he  has  been 
absent  a  certain  number  of  times  and  keeping  it  until  he  has  made 
tip  the  absences.  In  addition,  if  a  child  whose  absences  are  not 
made  up  applies  for  a  subsequent  permit,  he  is  required  to  make 
them  up  before  he  can  secure  a  permit  for  his  new  position. 

The  director  of  the  school  makes  his  own  regulations  regarding 
the  enforcement  of  attendance;  the  actual  work  is  done  usually  by  a 
clerk  who,  when  it  seems  best,  refers  cases  to  the  attendance  officer. 
In  all  the  cities  visited  outside  Milwaukee  such  special  cases  are  re- 
ferred directly  to  the  chief  attendance  officer  of  the  city.  In  Mil- 
waukee one  attendance  officer  has  been  assigned  solely  to  the  enforce- 
ment* of  vocational-school  attendance,  and  he  not  only  keeps  a  con- 
stant check  on  children  who  should  make  up  absences,  but  also  visits 
the  homes  of  truants. 

At  first  the  vocational  schools  reported  the  child's  attendance  at 
regular  intervals  to  the  employers.  This  plan  has  been  abandoned 
in  Milwaukee,  Marinette,  La  Crosse,  Kenosha,  and  Green  Bay,  as 
employers  did  not  cooperate  fully  and  it  entailed  considerable  work 
and  postage.  In  Sheboygan  monthly  reports  are  still  sent  to  em- 
ployers; while  in  Oshkosh  the  child  is  given  an  attendance  ticket 
each  time  he  is  present,  which  he  keeps  and  shows  to  his  employer 
if  he  chooses  or  if  the  employer  wishes  to  see  it.  In  Milwaukee,  too, 
each  child  has  a  record  of  his  own  attendance. 

Attendance  of  apprentices  is  enforced  automatically  through  the 
penalty  of  three  hours  less  pay  for  every  hour  of  absence  without 
good  cause,**  and  the  only  work  done  by  the  schools  to  enforce  such 
attendance  is  to  notify  the  employer  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  an 
apprentice. 

»*8tatato«,  ch.  40,  sec  40.73(1).     For  the  text  of  thla  section,  see  pp.  12I>-1S0. 
"Statutes  di.  40.  sec  40.74(1).     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  130. 
'•SUtutes,  ch.  110,  sec  2377.6.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  143. 
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Enforcement  of  attendance  at  vocational  school  may  be  treated 
under  two  headings:  (1)  Locating  children  who  should  attend  the 
school,  and  (2)  keeping  them  in  school  regularly. 

Locating  ckUdren. — A  child  for  whom  a  permit  is  granted  can  be 
located  with  comparative  ease  by  the  vocational  school  because  the 
signature  of  the  vocational -school  director  must  appear  on  the  per- 
mit'.^^  This  means  in  most  cities  that  the  child  must  take  his  permit 
to  the  director  to  be  signed  before  it  is  sent  or  taken  to  the  employer. 
In  Milwaukee,  as  already  stated,  every  child,  during  the  procedure 
of  securing  a  permit,  must  actually  register  *•  in  the  vocational  sdiool. 
And,  in  addition,  a  clerk  from  the  vocational  school  goes  every 
ir.orning  to  the  office  of  the  industrial  commission  to  inspect  the  lists 
of  names  of  children  whose  permits  have  been  returned  and  of  those 
who  have  secured  subsequent  permits.  These  names  are  checked 
with  the  records  in  the  vocational  school  to  enable  the  school  author* 
ities  to  know  not  only  the  exact  status  of  every  child  who  is  already 
registered,  but  also  where  to  find  him.  In  the  10  cities  of  the  State 
where  the  vocational-school  director  is  also  the  issuing  officer,  the 
children  are  registered  in  the  schools  at  the  time  the  permits  are  issued. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  found  in  locating  children  between  14  and 
17  years  of  age  who  are  neither  legally  employed  nor  attending  any 
other  school,  but  who  are  required  by  law  to  attend  vocational 
school.  In  Milwaukee  the  attendance  officers  examine  the  school 
registers  in  the  fall  and  every  child  between  14  and  17  years  of  age 
who  was  graduated  from  grammar  school  the  previous  June  and  is 
not  then  registered  in  any  school  is  notified  to  attend  vocational 
school.  The  officers  also  secure  (from  as  many  schools  as  they  have 
time)  the  names  of  all  children  between  these  ages  who  have  left 
school  and  send  a  notice  to  each  one  to  attend.  The  name  of  the 
child  notified  is  sent  to  the  vocational  school  and  if  he  does  not  re- 
spond a  second  notice  ^'  is  sent  from  the  school  telling  him  when  to 
report  and  stating,  in  brief,  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Nevertheless, 
according  to  the  supervisor  of  attendance,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
find  all  the  children  who  should  attend. 

In  each  of  the  smaller  cities  visited  the  school  census  list  is  used 
by  the  vocational  school  to  locate  these  "  other  childrwi  '*  and  notices 
to  attend  are  sent  them.  In  Kenosha  a  personal  letter  instead  of  a 
notice  is  sent  to  the  child.  Some  children  between  14  and  17  have 
been  located  with  comparative  ease  in  this  way.  The  attendance 
officers  are  called  upon  to  enforce  their  attendance.  In  Green  Bay, 
in  addition  to  checking  the  names  on  the  census  list,  the  director 

i^StiitutM,  ch.  88.  Bee  1728a-3.1.     For  the  trxt  of  this  section,  8»'e  p.   136. 
»•  Form  8,  p.   154.     The  blanks  (or  boy»  and  girls  differ  slightly  for  oonvenleuce  In 
flltnsr. 

••Korm  10,  p.  156. 
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secureB  in  the  fall,  from  the  principals  of  the  two  high  schools  of  the 
city,  the  names  of  all  children  between  14  and  17  years  of  age  who 
have  left  school.  These  names  are  also  sent  to  him  at  different  times  of 
the  year  by  the  principals  of  both  high  and  elementary  schools,  and 
notices  to  attend  are  sent  to  the  children.  By  these  means  practically 
every  child  who  should  attend  vocational  school  has  been  located.  In 
Madison,  Marinette,  and  Oshkosh  no  special  effort  except  the  sending 
of  notices  to  children  discovered  through  the  school  census  has  been 
made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  these  ''  other  ^'  children,  and  it  was 
conceded  that  many  of  them  were  not  in  the  vocational  schools. 

Keeping  children  in  school — Milwaukee, — Early  assignment  to 
classes  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  in  enforcing  attendance,  but  such 
assignment  has  not  always  been  possible  in  Milwaukee.  For  some 
time  after  the  school  was  organized  in  1912,  assignments  were  often 
delayed  several  weeks,  during  which  time  a  child  was  not  followed  up 
and  often  changed  positions,  moved,  or  became  unemployed.  During 
the  yeara  1915-16  and  1916-17,  when  the  school  had  facilities  to 
accommodate  them,  children  were  usually  assigned  a  few  days  after 
registration.  But  since  September,  1917,  the  school  has  not  been 
able  to  acconmiodate  the  large  numbers  of  children  required  to  at- 
tend, and  as  a  result,  although  girls  were  assigned  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  boys,  in  order  that  places  may  be  made  for  them  in  the  classes 
they  elect  to  enter,  are  often  not  assigned  for  months  after  regis- 
tration. 

In  February,  1918,  the  clerk  in  the  main  office  went  through  the 
files  and  reported  to  the  attendance  department  the  children  who  had 
not  been  assigned  since  the  previous  fall.  At  that  time  about  350 
boys  and  143  girls,  or  a  total  of  493  children,  were  summoned  to 
classes.  No  boys  had  been  assigned  since  November  30,  1917,  but 
the  girls  included  only  those  who  had  registered  during  the  previous 
two  weeks.  Of  the  number  called  in,  200  boys  and  85  girls,  or  a  total 
of  285  children,  failed  to  report  on  the  day  designated.  A  large 
number  of  these  sent  legal  reasons  for  their  failure,  but  those  neither 
reporting  nor  giving  legal  reasons  were  notified  and  were  followed 
up  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  attendance  officer. 

Three  records  are  made  in  the  vocational-school  office  of  a  child's 
attendance  and  employment ;  one  on  the  original  registration  card ;  ^° 
another  on  an  identification  card'^  on  which  is  kept  a  permanent, 
continuous  record  of  the  child's  attendance  at  school  and  of  his  places 
of  emplojrment;  and  another  on  an  employment  card  which  gives  a 
list  of  the  child's  places  of  employment  with  the  names  of  his  em- 
ployers and  the  dates  of  employment.    An  attempt  is  made  to  keep 

^ B  a  , ,      ,       ,  ,         , ^^ 
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these  records  up  to  date,  and,  as  the  employmeiit  card  is  filed  under 
the  name  of  the  present  employer,  it  is  nsaally  poasible  to  ascertain 
the  children  woricing  for  any  employer  in  the  city.  The  teachers 
also  keep  daily  records  of  all  children  present,  absmt,  or  attending 
to  make  up  previous  absences,  and  every  noon  and  evening  they  turn 
into  the  main  office  a  report  of  each  child's  attendance  during  the 
preceding  session.  This  r^>ort  is  used  by  the  attendance  officer  in 
following  up  absentees. 

In  addition  to  the  records  kept  in  the  vocational  sdiool,  a  record 
of  attendance  is  given  to  the  child.  This  plan  was  devised  to  avoid 
complaints  by  a  parent,  employer,  or  child  that  credit  was  not  always 
given  for  attendance.  The  child  presents  his  card  to  the  teachor 
each  time  he  is  present  to  have  his  att^idanc^  noted.  He  thas  be- 
comes responsible  for  securing  his  own  credit.  Except  for  the  occa- 
sional failure  of  a  child  to  present  his  card,  this  system  of  duplicate 
records  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  chief  method  of  enforcing  the  regular  attendance  of  a  child 
who  is  working  on  a  permit  is  to  compel  him,  on  penalty  of  losing 
his  permit,  to  make  up  all  absences,  legal  or  illegal,  even  though  he 
may  have  made  satisfactory  explanation  beforehand  and  been  ex- 
cused from  attendance.  Absences  must  usually  be  made  up  at  once, 
but,  in  some  cases,  if  the  child  is  liable  to  lose  his  job  or  be  otherwise 
seriously  inconvenienced,  he  is  allowed  to  make  them  up  later. 
After  the  first  absence  a  card  *'  is  sent  by  the  school  attendance  officer 
to  the  parent  requesting  him  to  have  the  child  return  to  school  at 
once,  and  informing  him  that  if  he  does  not  do  so  the  permit  will  be 
revoked.  A  similar  card^  is  also  sent  to  the  employer.  After  the 
second  absence  no  notification  is  sent,  but  if  the  child  is  absent  a 
third  time  without  having  made  up  either  of  his  previous  absences, 
unless  he  is  ill,  his  permit  is  "called  in  " — i.  e.,  the  Mnployeop  is  noti- 
fied to  send  his  permit  to  the  office  of  the  vocational  school.  At  ttie 
same  time  the  child  is  notified  ^  that  his  permit  has  been  revoked  and 
that  he  must  report  at  the  vocational  school  at  a  specified  time.  Tf 
the  employer  fails  to  send  in  the  permit  an  attendance  officer  goes  to 
the  establishment  and  gets  it,  and  if  the  child  does  not  report  at  the 
school  he  is  followed  up  like  an  unemployed  child.  If  the  child  ex- 
pects to  return  to  the  same  employer,  the  permit  is  retained  at  the 
vocational  school  until  after  he  has  received  full  credit  for  absences; 
if  he  loses  his  position  because  of  the  calling  in  of  the  permit,  it  is 
returned  to  the  industrial  commission.  During  January,  1918,  220 
children  had  their  permits  *'  called  in." 

This  procedure  is  usually  called  "  revoking  a  permit,'*  but  can  not 
legally  be  thus  regarded,  as  the  child-labor  law  gives  power  of  revo- 
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cation  only  to  the  industrial  commission,  which  can  revoke  only 
when  the  permit  has  been  illegally  issued  or  when  the  child's  physical 
or  moral  welfare  may  be  best  served  by  the  revocation.** 

Though  the  other  children  who  are  required  to  attend  vocational 
school  are  also  expected  to  make  up  all  absences,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
force  them  to  do  so  as  they  have  no  permits  which  can  be  revoked. 
The  only  method  of  enforcing  their  attendance  is  constant  following 
up  by  the  attendance  officer. 

A  child  who  is  obliged  to  make  up  absences  is  given  a  credit 
slip  at  the  main  office  to  take  to  the  teacher.  When  he  has  made  up 
the  absences  he  signs  this  slip,  which  has  been  filled  in  by  the  teacher, 
and  is  instructed  to  take  it  back  to  the  main  office  to  have  the  entry 
of  his  credits  made  on  his  permanent  record.  He  may  then  take  the 
slip  to  his  employer  to  show  that  he  has  made  up  all  his  absences. 
If  his  permit  has  not  l)een  revoked  this  ends  the  procedure.  But  if 
it  has  been  revoked  the  main  office  of  the  vocational  school,  after 
entering  the  credits  on  the  child's  record,  mails  the  permit  to  the 
employer.  Occasionally,  however,  the  child  fails  to  report  to  the 
main  office  but  takes  the  slip  directly  from  the  class  to  his  employer. 
This  causes  trouble  later  in  straightening  out  his  record,  and  in 
ease  his  permit  has  been  revoked  it  may  cause  even  more  serious 
trouble,  for  the  employer  may  accept  the  credit  slip  believing  it  to 
mean  that  the  child  is  entitled  to  return  to  work  and  put  him  to  work 
without  a  permit.  This  has  happened  sometimes  in  Milwaukee  and 
is  not  always  quickly  discovered  either  by  the  vocational  school  or  by 
the  industrial  commission. 

During  a  representative  week  of  the  school  year  1917-18  there 
were  7,954  children  **  actually  belonging  "  *•  to  the  vocational  school 
in  Milwaukee.  4,394  of  them  .<rirls  and  3,560  boys;  and  during  that 
week  6,728,  or  85  per  cent,  of  these  children  were  present.  In  addi- 
tion, 506  absences  were  made  up  by  an  unknown  number  of  children, 
all  of  them  included  in  the  6,723  children  present.*^  On  account  of 
stricter  enforcement  a  steady  decrease  in  percentage  of  absence  oc- 

«  Statutes,  Ch.  83,  sec  1728e.3.  For  the  text  of  thUr  section,  see  p.  140. 
****Actaa]ly  telonglng"  la  a  phrase  applied  to  the  children  amenable  at  any  one 
time  to  the  law  eompeUinK  attendance  at  Tocational  school.  It  does  not,  therefore,  In- 
clude children  who  have  bpcome  17  or  those  who  may  have  moved  from  the  city  l)ut  hove 
once  be«n  enrolled.  It  la  not  the  same  as  '*  enrollment."  which  Inclndea  all  those  who 
hmve  re^stered  in  ttia  school  since  the  beginning  of  any  school  year  and  which  therefore 
steadily  Increases.  The  number  "  actually  belonging  *'  varies  from  day  to  day  and  from 
week  to  week,  and  In  any  given  day  or  we<»k  may  be  less  or  greater  than  during  a  prs- 
eedlng  day  or  week. 

•>  In  computing  attendance  at  the  vocational  school,  the  number  of  credits  is  added  to 
the  number  of  children  present  and  the  percentage  of  attendance  figured  on  this  total 
number.  For  Instance,  in  the*  woolt  monMonod.  with  7.nr)4  children  "  ncttially  belonging," 
tbc  506  absences  which  were  beJn«  n»j»de  up  wore  added  to  tho  6.723  children  who  wore 
In  attendnncp.  thus  making  a  total  attendance  of  7,229,  or  91  per  cent  of  the  children 
'"actuslljr  belonging.'* 
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curred  after  the  first  of  the  year  1918,  and  in  each  week  of  this  year 
it  was  less  than  in  the  same  week  of  the  preceding  year. 

Keeping  children  in  school — Other  cities. — ^In  the  other  places  vis- 
ited every  child  is  assigned  to  his  class  in  the  vocational  school  at 
the  time  the  director  is  notified  of  the  issuance  of  the  permit. 

Compelling  a  child  to  make  up  absences  is  used  as  a  method  of 
enforcement  in  all  these  cities  except  Marinette.  All  absences, 
Avhether  legal  or  not,  must  be  made  up  in  Sheboygan,  Madison,  and 
Green  Bay,  all  except  those  caused  by  sickness  in  Kenosha  and 
Oshkosh,  and  nearly  all  in  La  Crosse.  Only  in  Kenosha  and  Green 
Bay,  however,  do  the  directors  of  the  vocatioi^al  schools  attempt  to 
enforce  attendance  without  some  assistance  from  the  attendance 
officers.  In  Kenosha  it  has  proved  sufficient  in  most  cases,  even  when 
a  child  has  been  absent  from  two  or  more  sessions,  to  require  an  expla- 
nation upon  his  return  to  school,  and  to  tell  him  that  the  absence, 
if  not  due  to  sickness,  must  be  made  up.  In  Green  Bay  an  absent 
child  is  notified  by  telephone  that  he  must  return  to  school,  and  if 
he  does  not  respond  to  this  informal  notice  he  is  sent  the  legal  notice 
furnished  by  the  industrial  commission  to  all  schools.  If  he  still 
fails  to  respond,  a  teacher  or  the  clerk  makes  a  personal  call  at  his 
home.  In  all  the  other  cities  visited  cases  of  absence  are  reported  to 
the  local  attendance  officer — ^in  Sheboygan  and  Marinette  immedi- 
ately, in  Oshkosh  usually  not  until  the  child  has  been  absent  twice^ 
in  Madison  on  Friday  of  every  week,  and  in  La  Crosse,  if  a  first 
absence,  only  after  the  continuation-school  clerk  has  telephoned,  if 
possible,  to  the  child  and  in  most  cases  has  visited  the  home  or  the 
place  of  employment. 

In  the  smaller  places  visited  it  has  seldom  been  necessary  to 
^^revoke"  a  permit,  though  this  has  been  done  in  a  few  cases  in  Kenosha 
and  Oshkosh  and  once  in  Marinette.  In  Kenosha  the  permit  is  kept 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  at  the  request  of  the  director,  until 
the  child  has  made  up  the  absences,  when  it  is  reissued.  In  Oshkosh 
and  Marinette,  revocation  of  a  permit  has  occurred  only  when  the 
child  has  refused  to  attend  school  or  the  parent  has  refused  to  send 
him.  One  girl  in  Oshkosh  would  not  attend  vocational  school,  and 
when  the  truant  officer  called  at  her  home  her  mother  refused  to  send 
her.  The  officer  then  instructed  the  employer  to  send  the  girl  to 
school  when  she  came  to  work.  The  next  day,  however,  she  did  not 
return  to  work,  and  the  officer  telephoned  for  the  permit.  In  a  few 
days  the  girl  went  back,  but  her  permit  was  not  at  the  factory,  nor 
was  it  reissued  until  her  mother  agreed  to  send  her  to  the  vocational 
school. 

The  vocational-school  authorities  in  Marinette,  which  is  near  the 
Michigan  line,  and  in  La  Crosse,  which  is  near  the  Minnesota  line, 
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haTe  a  situation  to  meet  which  is  different  from  that  in  cities  not 
near  a  State  line.  The  requirements  for  going  to  work  are  in 
some  respects  higher  both  in  Michigan  and  in  Minnesota  than  they 
are  in  Wisconsin.  In  Michigan  a  child  must  be  15  years  of  age 
before  he  cnn  secure  a  permit  for  work  during  school  hours.  In 
Minnesota  he  must  not  only  be  14  but  have  finished  the  eighth  grade, 
and  this  high  educational  requirement  in  effect  raises  the  age  limit 
for  most  children.  Vocational  schools,  however,  are  not  maintained 
in  either  Michigan  or  Minnesota,  and  children  of  working  age,  once 
thoy  have  secured  permission  to  work,  are  not  compelled  to  attend 
any  school  whatever.  Many  children  between  14  and  17  living  in 
Marinette,  work  in  Menominee,  Mich.,  and  they  are  all  required 
to  secure  Wisconsin  permits  and  attend  vocational  school  in  Mari- 
nette. Their  employers  in  Menominee  regularly  allow  them  time 
off  for  school  attendance,  as  otherwise,  according  to  the  director  of 
the  vocational  school,  their  permits  would  be  revoked.  Very  few 
Menominee  children  work  in^  Marinette,  but  when  one  does  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  secure  his  attendance  at  vocational  school.  A 
Menominee  child  between  16  and  17  is  not  allowed  to  work  in  Mari- 
nette because  he  can  not  secure  a  Michigan  permit  after  he  is  16  years 
of  age,  and  the  judge,  ti^o  is  the  issuing  officer  in  Marinette,  holds  that 
he  can  not  legally  issue  a  Wisconsin  permit  to  a  child  who  lives  in 
Michigan.** 

In  La  Crosse  just  the  opposite  condition  and  the  opposite  policy  as 
to  issuing  permits  to  children  from  outside  Wisconsin  are  met.  In 
the  first  place  no  child  from  La  Crosse  has  been  known  to  go  to  work 
in  Orescent  City,  across  the  State  line  in  Minnesota,  but  occasionally 
one  from  Crescent  City  comes  to  La  Crosse  to  work  because  he  can  get 
employment  more  easily  in  La  Crosse,  and  possibly  also  because  the 
Wisconsin  educational  requirements  for  a  permit  are  lower  than  those 
of  Minnesota.  One  Minnesota  boy,  for  example,  had  secured  a  permit 
in  La  Crosse  when  he  was  14,  and,  at  the  time  of  this  study,  had 
worked  there  for  more' than  two  years  attending  vocational  school 
regularly. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  school  census  in  Wisconsin  is  to  ser\'e 
as  a  basis  for  apportioning  State  funds  to  school  districts.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  the  only  systematic  means  by  which  the  school  authorities 
can  locate  either  a  child  who  has  jnst  become  of  school  ago  or  one 

"'This  aetbod  of  issainsr  permits  In  Marinette  was  not  In  accordance  with  the  Instruc- 
ttona  of  the  commlsRlon  ond  han  not  h<»pn  fonowod  since  the  time  of  this  Btndy.  Permlta 
■i«  net  Iwocd  Id  Marinette  to  children  worklnc  lu  Michigan,  but  a  child  living  In 
Michigan  and  working  in  WlMConHin  receives  a  permit  under  the  same  terms  as  a  child 
Urlng  In  WlsconKln. 
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who  has  entered  Wisconsin  from  another  State  or  from  a  foreign 
country  and  fails  to  enroll  in  any  school. 

According  to  the  law  this  census  must  be  taken,  except  in  first- 
class  cities,  annually  between  July  10  and  25,  and  the  results  reported 
to  the  county  or  city  superintendent  as  of  the  date  of  June  30.  In 
Milwaukee  (the  only  first-class  city)  it  must  be  taken  between  March 
1  and  June  1,  and  the  results  reported  as  of  May  30.  This  provision 
for  an  earlier  enumeration  in  Milwaukee  was  made  in  1917  because 
many  children  were  out  of  the  city  during  the  summer  months. 

Although  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  has  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  the  census  is  taken,  the  actual  work  is  done  by  various 
officials.  In  Milwaukee  and  Marinette  it  is  taken  under  the  direction 
of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  directors ;  in  the  other  cities 
it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Hired 
enumerators  are  used  in  Milwaukee,  Marinette,  and  Kenosha;  the 
principals  of  several  of  the  schools  in  Oshkosh,  La  Crosse,  and  She- 
boygan ;  and  the  attendance  officer  in  Green  Bay  and  Madison. 

The  census  must  give  the  names  and  ages  of  all  children  between 
4  and  20  years  of  age,  the' names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  in 
parental  relation  to  them,  and  the  number  of  days  school  has  been 
taught  in  the  different  school  districts.  It  must  also  show  the  num- 
ber of  children  under  4  and  over  20  years  of  age  attending  school, 
and  give  information  relating  to  teachers  and  wages,  and  any  other 
facts  which  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  re- 
quire. Blank  forms  for  the  census  are  provided  by  the  State  super- 
intendent. 

Because  of  the  use  of  these  returns  in  most  places  as  an  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  school  attendance,  considerable  care  is  generally 
taken  to  secure  lists  which  can  be  used  as  an  accurate  check  on  the 
enrollment  of  the  schools.  In  Milwaukee,  at  the  time  of  this  study, 
they  had  not  been  so  used,  but  it  was  exp«5ted  that  the  earlier  enu- 
meration provided  for  in  the  law  of  1917  would  remove  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  And  in  all  the  other  cities  visited  the  returns 
of  the  census  are  regularly  compared  with  the  registration  lists  in 
September.  In  La  Crosse,  in  addition  to  being  checked  with  the 
school  registers,  the  census  returns  of  each  year  are  compared  with 
previous  census  records.  In  Marinette,  after  the  census  is  received 
in  the  fall,  a  meeting  of  the  public-school  principals  is  called  and  the 
census  list  is  compared  with  their  enrollment  lists.  The  name  of 
every  child  of  school  age  not  located  in  the  public  schools  is  given  to 
the  attendance  officer. 

These  returns  are  also  used  extensively  by  vocational-school  author- 
ities in  locating  children  between  14  and  17  who  should  legally 
attend  vocational  school  but  who  are  not  working  on  permits  and 
hence  are  not  automatically  registered  in  the  school.    In  Green  Bay, 
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for  example,  the  clerk  of  the  vocational  school  checks  up  these  chil- 
dren twice  a  year.  She  takes  the  census  list  to  the  different  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  and  checks  it  against  the  names  of  children 
who  hare  graduated  or  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  since  the 
previous  check.  All  diildren  between  14  and  17  who  are  not  attend- 
ing some  other  school  are  notified  to  enroll  in  a  vocatkmal  sdiool. 

In  addition,  the  census  record  of  age  is  referred  to  by  all  the 
issming  ofik^rs  visited,  except  the  judge  in  Marinette,  for  the  purpose 
of  corroborating  a  child's  or  parent's  staten^ent  of  age  when  a  birth 
or  baptismal  certificate  or  one  of  the  other  specified  documents  can  not 
be  obtained. 

UNEMPLOYED  CHILDREN. 

Whenever  a  child  between  14  and  16  to  whom  a  regular  child-labor 
permit  has  been  granted  is  out  of  work,  he  becomes  subject  to  the 
law  requiring  attendance  at  the  common  schools,  just  as  if  he  had 
never  been  employed.  The  provisions  of  the  child-labor  law  requir- 
ing an  employer  to  send  to  the  issuing  office  a  statement  that  a  child 
has  actually  started  to  work  for  him,  and  to  return  the  permit  to  the 
issuing  office  when  a  child  leaves  his  employ,  were  devised  to  aid  in 
returning  these  children  to  school. 

But  the  use  of  the  statement  of  employment,  as  already  stated,  was 
abandoned  by  a  ruling  of  the  industrial  commission  in  October, 
1917,  and  thereafter  the  promise  of  employment  furnished  the  only 
evidence  that  the  child  had  actually  gone  to  work.  For  the  return 
of  a  permit  the  time  given  in  the  law  is  24  hours  after  the  termina- 
tion of  a  child's  employment,  and  an  employer  is  liable  to  a  suit 
brought  by  the  child's  representative  and  a  fine  of  $2,  payable  to  the 
child,  for  each  day  that  he  withholds  it  unlawfully."  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  short  period  to  aUow  for  the  purpose,  and  most  issuing  officers 
do  not  complain  of  an  employer  who  returns  a  permit  within  two 
or  three  days  after  a  child  has  left. 

In  none  of  the  common  schools,  either  public  or  parochial,  is  any 
special  provision  made  for  the  unemployed  child.  The  curriculum 
is  not  adapted  to  him  and  the  teachers  do  not  welcome  him.  Such  a 
child,  therefore,  unless  he  has  been  out  of  school  for  onlv  a  short 
time,  seldom  returns  to  a  regular  day  school.  The  vocational  schools, 
on  the  other  hand,  because  of  their  varied  and  flexible  courses,  can 
easily  be  adapted  to  meet  his  needs,  and,  as  vocational  schools  have 
been  established  in  nearly  all  the  cities  where  any  larsre  numbers 
of  children  work,  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law 
relating  to  unemployed  children  seem,  in  these  cities  at  least,  to  be 
comparatively  easy  of  enforcement. 

» aiatate%  cb.  88,  sec  172ah.4.     For  Uie  text  of  this  section,  sec  p.  141. 
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AfHwaukee. — ^Employers  return  permits  with  a  fair  degree  of 
promptness  in  Milwaukee,  because  a  new  permit  is  not  issued  until 
the  former  one  is  returned.  Usually,  therefore,  the  fact  that  a  child 
is  unemployed  is  known  to  the  vocational  school  when  the  clerk 
checks  up  every  morning  the  list  of  returned  permits  at  the  office  of 
the  industrial  commission.  The  child's  card  at  the  vocational-school 
office  is  then  removed  from  the  employer's  file  and  put  in  that  for 
unemployed  children.  An  unemployed  child  is  not  required  to  attend 
vocational  school  more  frequently  or  for  longer  hours  than  an  em- 
ployed child,  but  his  attendance  has  to  be  enforced  by  somewhat 
different  methods.  If  he  fails  to  attend  the  required  one-half  day 
a  week  the  case  is  investigated  by  the  attendance  officer.  If  it  is 
found  that  he  has  returned  to  a  regular  day  school,  where  he  is 
always  required  to  attend  every  day,  nothing  more  is  done;  if  not, 
the  attendance  officer  foUdws  him  up  as  he  would  any  other  non- 
working  child  who  is  obliged  by  law  to  attend  continuation  school. 
Before  he  is  allowed  to  return  to  work  the  child  must  make  up  all 
absences. 

* 

In  1915  an  effort  was  made  to  compel  unemployed  children  to  at- 
tend continuation  school  all  day,  and  a  special  class,  called  the  all- 
day  industrial  class,  was  organized  for  them  and  for  any  other 
children  who  did  not  fit  into  the  regular  permit  classes.  At  that 
time  it  was  ruled  that  the  unemployed  child  must  attend  one-half 
day  five  days  a  week,  leaving  him  the  other  half  day  to  hunt  for  a 
new  position.  No  great  effort  was  ever  made,  however,  to  make  him 
attend,  for  it  was  found  that  it  was  too  gi'eat  a  hardship  for  an 
unemployed  child  to  pay  carfare  every  day  to  the  business  section  of 
the  city  where  the  continuation  school  is  located.  For  a  time  the 
board  of  industrial  education  hoped  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
establishing  all-day  industrial  classes  in  the  parts  of  the  city  where 
working  children  live,  but  the  unemployed  children  to  be  served 
were  comparatively  few  in  each  district,  and  finally  the  constant 
pressure  to  find  facilities  and  space  for  the  regular  permit  children 
forced  the  abandonment  of  the  all-day  class  at  the  central  continua- 
tion school. 

Other  cities. — In  Green  Bay,  Marinette,  Madison,  and  Oshkosh, 
where,  as  in  Milwaukee,  a  new  permit  is  not  issued  until  the  former 
one  has  been  returned,  employers  have  gradually  learned  to  return 
the  permits  with  reasonable  promptness.  Only  in  Green  Bay,  Madi- 
son, and  Oshkosh,  however,  is  the  vocational  school  notified  as  soon 
as  a  child  becomes  unemployed.  In  Green  Bay  and  Madison  the 
vocational -school  director  is  also  the  issuing  officer  and,  of  course, 
knows  when  a  permit  is  returned ;  and  in  Oshkosh  he  is  notified  over 
the  telephone  by  the  attendance  officer.  In  Marinette,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  school  is  not  informed  when  the  judge  receives  back  the 
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permit  of  a  child  who  is  out  of  work.  In  the  other  cities,  Sheboygan, 
Kenosha,  and  La  Crosse,  where  the  new  permit  is  issued  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  old  one  has  been  returned,  the  issuing  officer  is 
often  not  aware  that  a  child  is  out  of  employment  until  application 
is  made  for  a  subsequent  permit 

The  practice  with  regard  to  school  attendance  of  an  unemployed 
child  differs  in  the  yarious  communities.  In  all  the  smaller  citi^ 
visited,  however,  he  must  attend  at  least  as  often  as  the  employed 
child,  and  in  Grreen  Bay  for  six  hours  a  day  five  days  a  week.  In 
Sheboygan,  Kenosha,  and  La  Oosse  some  unemployed  children  ki- 
tend  every  day.  Special  classes  for  unemployed  boys  and  girls  are 
maintained  in  Green  Bay,  and  for  boys  only  in  Sheboygan  and 
Keno^a.  In  La  Crosse,  as  instruction  is  largely  individual,  unem- 
ployed boys  and  girls  are  placed  in  the  regular  classes  for  permit 
children.  In  Sheboygan  only  is  an  unemployed  child  required  to 
make  up  all  absences  before  he  is  allowed  to  go  back  to  work. 

At  the  time  of  this  study  20  boys  and  28  girls  were  in  the  all-day 
industrial  class  in  Green  Bay;  3  boys  in  Sheboygan;  and  7  boys  in 
Kenosha.  Four  unemployed  children  were  attending  school  all  day 
in  La  Crosse. 

In  the  remaining  cities — Madison,  Oshkosh,  and  Marinette — an 
unemployed  child  must  attend  school  one-half  day  a  week  exactly  as 
if  he  were  employed.  In  Madison,  although  he  may  enter  the  all-day 
industrial  class  which  is  made  up  largely  of  adults,  he  usually  at- 
tends instead  the  regular  class  for  permit  children  once  a  week. 
In  Oshkosh,  at  one  time,  an  all-day  industrial  class  for  unemployed 
boys  was  maintained,  but  it  was  abandoned  because  of  lack  of  accom- 
modations. In  Marinette,  as  in  Madison,  although  there  are  all-day 
classes  which  the  unemployed  child  may  attend,  he  is  not  compelled 
to  go  to  school  more  than  one-half  day  a  week. 

INSPECTION. 

The  procedure  followed  by  the  different  inspectors  of  the  industrial 
commission  is  not  uniform,  but  is  governed  by  the  purpose  of  the 
inspector's  visit,  the  size  of  the  establishment,  and  the  kind  of  records 
kept.  The  inspectors  in  the  woman's  department  make  regular  in- 
spections for  child  labor  only  in  establishments  employing  consid- 
erable numbers  of  children,  but  the  other  inspectois  look  into  the 
child-labor  situation  in  establishments  which  they  visit  in  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  otlier  laws. 

In  a  regular  inspection  the  procedure  as  regards  children  is  as 
follows:  The  inspector  usually  goes  first  to  the  office  of  the  estab- 
lishment, where  he  carefully  examines  every  permit  on  file  and  makes 
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a  list  of  the  names  and  ages  of  the  children.  He  then  visits  the 
workrooms,  usually  accompanied  by  some  representative  of  the  em- 
ployer. During  this  visit  he  interviews  each  child  for  whom  a  per- 
mit was  found  on  file — unless  a  great  many  children  are  employed — 
regarding  his  hours  of  labor,  his  hours  of  attendance  at  vocational 
school,  and  in  some  cases  the  character  of  work  he  is  doing  in  the 
establishment.  Unless  violations  are  suspected  a  child  is  not  ques- 
tioned in  detail  about  his  hours  of  labor,  but  the  posted  notice  of 
hours  required  by  law,  or  the  record  of  hours  furnished  by  a  time 
clock  or  a  time  sheet,  is  accepted  as  evidence. 

If  the  inspector  sees  on  his  rounds  a  child  who  appears  to  him  to 
be  under  17  years  of  age,  but  whose  name  he  has  not  found  in  the 
permit  files  in  the  office,  he  interviews  this  child  also,  obtaining  from 
him  his  name  and  address,  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  the  name 
of  the  school  he  attended,  and  other  information  which  might  aid 
in  ascertaining  his  exact  age.  Sometimes  the  inspector  is  able  to 
secure  evidence  of  such  a  child's  age  from  the  employer's  records. 
Otherwise  he  examines  later  the  permit  records  in  the  local  issuing 
office  to  see  whether  the  child  had  ever  held  a  permit  and,  if  so,  what 
age  was  given;  and  if  he  can  discover  no  record  there  he  attempts  to 
find  other  evidence. 

When  violations  are  discovered  the  inspector  secures  more  infor- 
mation. Whether  the  violation  involves  hours,  failure  to  have  a 
permit  on  file,  or  employment  of  a  child  in  a  prohibited  occupation, 
the  inspector  secures  from  the  child  a  detailed  account  of  its 
character  and  circumstances.  At  the  end  of  his  tour  of  inspection 
he  takes  up  all  violations  with  the  employer  or  some  employee 
designated  to  take  care  of  such  matters. 

If  a  child  is  found  to  be  under  legal  working  age,  he  is  told  to 
go  back  to  school  and  the  employer  is  ordered  to  discharge  him  at 
once.  But  no  systematic  plan  is  followed  in  reporting  such  a  case 
to  the  local  school  authorities,  and  the  inspector  has  no  way  of  know- 
ing that  the  child  actually  does  return  to  school. 

Report  is  made  of  all  cases  of  violation,  and  usually,  unless  the 
employer  is  a  repeated  offender,  a  subsequent  inspection  follows  soon 
afterwards  to  ascertain  whether  the  violation  has  ceased.  If  the  em- 
ployer is  a  repeated  offender,  prosecution  is  recommended. 

An  inspector  sometimes  makes  his  tour  of  an  establishment  before 
going  to  the  office.  In  that  case  he  asks  every  child  who  appears  to 
be  under  17  years  of  age  for  his  name  and  age  and  whether  he  has  a 
permit  on  file,  and  also,  in  case  the  child  appears  to  be  under  16,  for 
information  regarding  his  hours  of  labor.  Then,  when  the  tour  is 
finishod,  he  compares  the  permits  on  file  with  the  information  he  has 
obtained. 
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An  inspector  seldom  takes  the  permits  with  him  on  his  tour  of  an 
establishment.  Neither  the  description  of  the  child  on  the  permit 
nor  his  signature  is  therefore  of  any  aid  in  identification. 

In  making  an  inspection  of  an  establishment  against  which  a  com- 
plaint has  been  made,  the  inspector,  upon  visiting  the  office,  usually 
asks  to  see  the  particular  child  mentioned  in  the  complaint,  or  to 
visit  the  department  in  which  the  child  is  working  or  in  which  the 
violation  is  said  to  exist.  If  the  complaint  is  found  to  be  valid,  the 
employer  and  child  are  dealt  with  exactly  as  if  the  violation  were 
discovered  in  the  course  of  a  regular  inspection.  In  such  a  case  the 
inspection  is  usually  made  solely  with  regard  to  theispecific  violation 
of  which  complaint  has  been  made. 

In  a  general  inspection  for  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  appljring 
to  an  establishment,  the  detection  of  illegal  child  labor,  as  described 
above,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  inspector's  duties.  In  addition,  he 
has  to  inquire  into  hours  of  labor  and  character  of  work  of  women 
employees,  safeguards  on  machinery,  sanitation,  protection  from  fire, 
and  other  matters. 

The  inspector  records  information  secured  during  his  tour  of  an 
establishment  on  a  general  inspection  card  which  shows  the  kind  of 
inspection  made  and  the  general  observance  of  the  laws  to  which  the 
employer  is  amenable.  He  keeps  duplicate  copies  of  these  cards  and 
sends  once  a  week  the  originals,  together  with  a  report  of  his  work, 
to  the  industrial  commission  at  Madison.  In  cases  requiring  special 
action  or  immediate  attention  on  the  part  of  the  commission,  re« 
ports  are  sent  oftener.  When  a  violation  is  found  in  an  establish- 
ment the  insjjector  also  makes  a  special  report  with  an  accompanying 
letter  describing  in  detail  the  character  of  the  violation.  This  latter 
report  and  the  letter  are  both  made  out  in  triplicate,  one  copy  for  the 
general  office  of  the  industrial  commission,  one  for  the  employer,  and 
the  third  for  the  inspector. 

The  inspectors  of  the  women's  department  make  out,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  inspection  card,  a  separate  record  ••  containing  more 
detailed  and  specific  information  regarding  woman  and  child  labor. 
This  record  gives  information  regarding  the  arrangement  of  hours  of 
women  and  children,  the  occupations  of  women,  and  the  welfare  work 
of  the  establishment. 

The  women^s  department  has  also  made  investigations  of  the  meth- 
ods of  keeping  records  of  permit  children  in  several  large  industrial 
establishments  and  in  some  cases  has  introduced  systems  of  record 
keeping.    A  marked  decrease  in   illegal  employment  on  obsolete 

•*Form  14,  p.  156. 
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permits,  on  school  certificates,  and  without  permits  has  been  notice- 
able in  the  establishments  thus  studied. 

Accident  reports  furnished  the  industrial  commission  form  an- 
othet  source'  of  information  as  to  violations  of  the  child-labor  laws. 
As  a  child  injured  while  illegally  employed  is  entitled  to  treble  com- 
pensation, the  commission  looks  into  all  accidents  to  diildren  in 
ordfer  to  make  sure  that  their  rights  are  protected.  Even  when  the 
accident  is  too  trivial  for  the  child  to  be  entitled  to  compensation 
the  employer  may  be  prosecuted  for  illegal  emplojrment. 

A  provision  of  the  Wisconsin  law*^  requires  every  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  desiring  to  employ  children  under  the  age  of  18  years 
to  file  a  statement  of  this  fact  with  the  industrial  commission  in  order 
that  a  special  inspection  of  the  establishment  may  be  made.  But 
in  practice  few  employers  send  in  such  statements,  and  the  commis- 
sion makes  no  special  efPort  to  obtain  them  since  it  has  through  other 
sources  of  information,  especially  through  its  inspection  system  and 
its  administration  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act,  practically 
complete  information  as  to  industrial  establishments  employing  any 
kind  of  labor. 

Methods  of  dealing  with  violators  of  the  child-labor  law  more  fre- 
quently used  than  prosecution  are  (1)  summoning  employers  to 
show  cause  before  the  commission  why  they  should  not  be  prose- 
cuted for  violations  of  the  law,  and  (2)  refusal  to  issue  further  per- 
mits to  employers  guilty  of  serious  violations.  The  first  method,  by 
bringing  the  employer  before  the  commission,  often -produces  the 
desired  result  without  resort  to  prosecution.  First  oilenders  are 
always  dealt  with  in  this  manner.  The  second  meUiod,  which  is 
frequently  used  in  connection  with  the  first,  is  sometimes  made  more 
effective  by  the  revocation  of  all  outstanding  permits  reading  to  the 
employer  who  has  violated  the  law.  This  method  of  dealing  with 
offenders  is  said  to  have  been  effective  in  some  cases  in  which  all 
other  methods  had  failed. 

The  method  of  prosecution  for  violation  of  the  child-labor  law  of 
Wisconsin  may  be  eitlier  by  criminal  or  civil  action,  according  first 
to  the  kind  of  violation  and  second  to  whether  the  violator  is  a 
person  or  a  corporation.  The  industrial  commission  law,  under 
which  the  penalty  is  a  forfeiture  and  the  action  is  therefore 
civil,  is  made  by  one  section  of  the  child-labor  law  a  part  of  the 
latter  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  its  own  provisions.  But  the 
child-labor  law  itself  provides  that  employment  in  a  prohibited 
occupation  or  hindering,  delaying,  or  refusing  to  admit  a  factory 
inspector  or  truant  officer  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  from  $10  to  $200  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not 

•SUtutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-6.2.     For  the  text  of  thli  •ectiOD»  tee  p.  187. 
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longer  than  30  day&  At  the  same  time  it  provides  also  that  when 
any  corporation,  "by  its  agents,  officers,  or  servants,"  is  guilty  of 
such  a  violation,  these  penalties  may  be  recovered  in  action  for  debt 
or  assumpsit"  As  a  result  of  these  provisions  civil  action  may  be 
brought  for  any  violation  of  the  child4abor  law  except  employiiig  a 
child  in  a  prohibited  occupation  or  interfering  with  the  work  of  an 
inspector;  and  even  in  these  cases,  if  the  employer  is  a  corporation, 
the  prosecution  may  be  either  by  criminal  or  civil  action  at  the 
option  of  the  State.  The  only  case,  therefore,  in  which  criminfil 
action  alone  can  be  brought  is  one  in  which  an  individual  or  firm 
other  than  a  corporation  has  employed  a  child  in  a  prohibited  occu- 
pation or  has  interfered  with  the  work  of  an  inspector^  Moreover, 
if  the  individual  has  at  the  same  time  violated  any  other  provision 
of  the  child-labor  law — ^for  example,  has  employed  the  child  without 
a  permit — which  is  usually  the  case,  a  civil  suit  may  be  started 
against  him  for  that  violation  as  well  as  a  criminal  suit  for  employ- 
ing the  child  in  a  prohibited  occupation.  Even  if  the  employer  is 
a  corporation  two  separate  suits  under  different  sections  of  the 
statutes  may  be  brought  if  both  the  schedule  of  prohibited  employ- 
ments and  some  other  section  of  the  child-labor  law  are  involved. 
In  short,  if  a  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violates  both  the  section 
relating  to  prohibited  occupations,  and  some  other  provision  of  the 
child-labor  law,  two  separate  actions  are  possible,  first,  a  civil  action 
for  the  violation  of  the  other  sections,  and  second,  a  criminal  action 
in  case  the  employer  is  a  person  or  firm,  or  either  a  criminal  or  a 
separate  civil  action  in  case  the  employer  is  a  corporation,  for  the 
violation  of  the  prohibited  occupation  section. 

In  practice  the  industrial  commission  rarely  brings  criminal 
action,  since  civil  sOits  have  several  advantages.  In  a  civil  action 
the  State  can  fix  the  amount  for  which  the  suit  shall  be  brought, 
and  can  summon  the  employer  as  an  adverse  witness  and  compel 
him  to  produce  his  records,*'  as  it  could  not  in  a  criminal  action. 
Moreover,  in  a  civil  action  the  judge  usually  instructs  the  jury  what 
verdict  to  bring  in.  If  an  employer  is  convicted  and  can  not  pay 
the  penalty,  a  judgment  may  be  entered  against  him,  and  if  his 
business  is  not  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  fine  he  may  be  im- 
prisoned under  a  special  provision  of  law  which  permits  imprison- 
ment for  debts  due  the  State.**  Furthermore,  if  he  is  not  convicted 
in  the  lower  court,  the  State  can  appeal  the  case  to  a  higher  court, 
a  privilege  not  given  the  State  in  a  criminal  action.    In  practice,  how- 

«  statutes,  ch.  8S,  cecs.  1728a-2  and  1728b-l  and  2.     The  industrial  commission  law  la 
0b.  iTOa.  scca.  2804-41  to  2304-70.  inclusive;  the  penalty  section  is  aec.  2304-70. 
*"Und«"  the  discoTetr  statute  ( Statutes,  ch.  176,  sec.  4096). 
«•  Statotes,  cb.  142,  seca.  8204,  3205,  8300,  3801,  3302. 
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ever,  cases  are  usually  settled  out  of  court,  so  that  the  induetrial 
commission  practically  fixes  the  amount  of  the  forfeiture, 

The  report  of  the  industrial  commission  for  the  two  years  ended 
June  30,  1917,  showed  that  24  actions,  including  85  counts,  or  85 
separate  violations,  were  brought  for  violations  of  the  child-labor 
law  during  those  years.  Eight  of  these,  including  10  counts,  were 
against  bowling  alleys;  two,  including  13  counts,  ajgainst  drug  stores; 
and  one,  including  10  counts,  against  a  candy  istdory.  The  others 
were  against  various  other  kinds  of  establishrooits.  A  total  of 
$1,190  was  forfeited  by  the  24  establi^mienta 

"  Report  on  Allied  Functions  for  the  two  jean  ended  June  80,  1917,  p.  48.  Indaitritl 
Commission  of  Wisconsin.  Issued  Sept  1.  1917.  In  the  case  of  one  ^100  fina  the  <■- 
plojer  had  been  gailtjr  alM  of  violating  tha  law  aa  ta  eoiplojaieat  af  w< 
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Wisconsin,  as  stated  earlier,  has  no  uniform  minimum  age  for  the 
employment  of  all  children  at  all  times  and  in  all  occupations.  Nor 
has  she  any  uniform  employment  certificate  requirement  applying  to 
all  children  of  certain  ages  who  desire  to  go  to  work  in  any  occupa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  application  of  the  minimum-age  and  child- 
labor  permit  laws  is  comparatively  clear.  The  law,  without  doubt, 
intends  that  no  children  under  14  years  of  age  shall  work  in  any 
industrial  occupation  at  any  time,  except  children  from  12  to  14 
years  of  age  in  a  limited  list  of  occupations  in  the  places  of  their 
residence  during  the  regular  school  vacations.  It  also  intends  that 
all  children  between  14  and  17  employed  in  industrial  occupations 
throughout  the  State,  and  all  of  these  ages  employed  in  domestic 
service  in  places  where  a  vocational  school  is  maintained,  shall  have 
permits. 

The  only  important  imregulated  occupation  is  agriculture,  in  which 
in  Wisconsin,  with  its  extensive  rural  districts,  large  numbers  of 
children  are  employed.  For  these  children  no  supervision  of  any 
sort  is  provided  except  through  the  compulsory  school-attendance 
law,  and  those  over  14  may  even  be  exempted  from  school  attendance 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  "lawfully  employed."  Children  thus 
permitted  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work  in  agriculture  are  not  only 
free  from  any  supervision  while  actually  engaged  in  that  work,  but, 
as  they  are  already  lost  to  the  school  system,  they  may  go  later  into 
mdustrial  occupations  without  the  knowledge  either  of  the  educa- 
tional or  of  the  permit-issuing  authorities. 

The  failure  to  require  permits  for  children  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  in  "  useful,"  but  not  gainful,  "  employment  or  service  at  home," 
and  to  require  school  attendance  of  the  elementary-school  graduate, 
prevent  the  permit  and  the  school-attendance  laws  applicable  to  the 
child  between  14  and  16  from  fitting  into  each  other  as  closely  as  they 
should.  Not  only  should  children  be  required  to  have  permits  to 
engage  in  any  occupation,  or,  indeed,  to  remain  out  of  school  for  any 
reason,  but  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law  should  be  extended 
to  cover  the  graduate  child  so  as  to  close  all  loopholes  and  make  the 
supervision  complete. 

Although  Wisconsin  in  1917  extended  State  control  of  employed 
children  further  than  most  States  by  requiring  permits  up  to  the  age 
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of  17,  yet  it  still  legalizes  the  employment  of  children  between  12 
and  14  during  vacation.  In  most  other  progressive  States  children 
under  14  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  any  time  because  they  are  believed 
not  to  be  mature  enough  to  enter  any  gainful  occupation.  Moreover, 
the  compulsory  school  age  was  not  raised  to  correspond  with  the  per- 
mit age  but  was  left  at  16,  and  therefore  a  child  between  16*  and  IT 
years  of  age  who,  if  at  work  in  an  industrial  occupation,  must  have  a 
permit  and  attend  vocational  school,  escapes  from  any  effective  super- 
vision if  not  at  work. 

General  administ;ration« 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  administration  of  the  child-labor 
permit  system  in  Wisconsin  is  the  centralized  supervision  by  the 
State  industrial  commission  over  the  enforcement  of  "all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statutes  regulating  or  relative  to  child  labor."  Super- 
vision is  thus  exercised  by  a  single  agency  over  the  issuance  of  diild* 
labor  permits  and  over  the  inspection  of  establishments  to  detect 
illegal  child  labor.  Moreover,  this  supervision  by  the  commission  is 
made  more  effective  than  similar  provisions  in  most  States  by  the 
power  given  the  commission  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  specifically  to  issue  orders  govy 
eming  the  evidence  of  age  to  be  required  of  minors  who  apply  for 
labor  permits  and  modifying,  after  investigation,  the  schedule  of  emr 
ployments  prohibited  to  minors  of  various  ages. 

The  placing  in  1917  of  all  issuing  oflScers  under  the  direct  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  commission  strengthens  the  system  decid* 
edly.  Whether  or  not  the  plan  of  having  issuing  officers  appointed 
by  the  supervising  authority  works  better  than  the  more  usual  one  of 
having  certain  public  officials  directed  by  law  both  to  issue  childr 
labor  permits  and  to  be  subject  in  their  issuance  to  the  supervision  of 
a  designated  State  office,  is  not  so  clear.  The  corollary  to  tiie  com- 
mission's power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  issuing  officers  is  their  power 
to  resign.  They  are  under  no  mandate  of  law  to  perform  these 
duties.  And  serious  difficulties  are  met  with  whenever  an  expe- 
rienced permit  officer  quits  and  has  to  be  replaced  by  an  inexperienced 
person  unfamiliar  with  the  many  details  involved.  For  the  work  of 
issuing  permits  is  technical  and  difficult  to  learn.  Decided  assets  in 
its  successful  performance  are  experience  in  handling  people  and 
thorough  knowledge,  coupled  with  an  intelligent  interpretation,  of 
the  law.  Furthermore,  it  is  better  for  a  community  to  become  ac- 
customed to  one  person  in  this  work.  In  designating  issuing  officers, 
therefore,  the  commission  has  had  to  consider,  not  only  that  the 
person  should  be  one  who  has  the  child's  welfare  uppermost,  but  that 
he  should  be  one  who  is  willing  to  submit  to  its  supervision,  who 
can  give  the  work  the  necessary  time  and  care,  and  who  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  serve  without  compensation  from  the  State.    As  a  result  the 
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incLustrial  commission  has  been  forced  to  move  slowly  in  establishing 
an  effective  and  uniform  system  of  issuance. 

Different  kinds  of  officials  have  been  designated,  many  of  them  the 
same  county,  municipal,  or  juvenile  court  judges  who  were  the  issuing 
officers  under  the  former  law,  but  a  large  number  of  them  public- 
school  officials.    The  judges  have  been  reappointed  chiefly  in  small 
and  rural  communities.    In  making  suggestions  to  judges,  however, 
the  industrial  commission  is  dealing  with  officials  who,  like  its  own 
members,  are  vested  with  the  power  of  enforcing  laws,  and  who  do  not 
always  take  kindly  to  supervision.    Furthermore,  many  judges  not 
only  fail  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  interested  in  the  permit 
child,  but  also  issue  permits  carelessly  and  illegally,  sometimes  with 
serious  results.   Public-school  officials,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  in 
the  smaller  towns,  are  likely  to  change  more  frequently  than  judges 
and  also  often  leave  town  during  the  summer  vacation,  when  many 
child-labor  permits  must  be  issued.    Nevertheless,  the  school  officials 
are  better  acquainted  than  the  judges  with  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  children,  and  they  have  been  increasingly  designated  as  issuing 
oflScers. 

Another  weakness,  not  in  the  law  but  in  its  administration,  con« 
sists  in  the  small  degree  of  attention  thus  far  given  by  the  industrial 
commission  to  the  details  of  issuance  of  permits  in  places  other  than 
those  in  which  its  own  agents  issue  them.  Practically  the  only 
method  of  supervision  used  in  these  places  has  consisted  in  sending 
out  written  instructions  to  issuing  officers  and  examining  their  re- 
ports. That  this  limited  supervision  has  not  been  entirely  effective 
appears  in  the  variety  of  methods  employed  in  every  office  visited 
and  in  the  toleration  of  both  minor  and  serious  evasions  of  the  law 
by  the  issuing  officers.  The  only  method  by  which  really  effective 
supervision  can  be  maintained  is  through  traveling  supervisors  spe- 
cially trained  for  the  work. 

The  fact  that  inspection  for  violations  is  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
agency  as  is  the  issuance  of  permits  strengthens  the  child-labor  laws 
and  makes  it  possible  to  enforce  them  more  economically,  even  though 
the  two  functions  have  not  as  yet  been  as  closely  correlated  as  they 
might  and  should  be. 

Methods  of  securing  permits. 

Even  with  the  supervision  of  the  industrial  commission,  the  requi- 
sites for  a  permit  are  not  uniform  throughout  the  State  and  in  no 
place  studied  did  the  officers  comply  in  every  particular  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  commission.  In 
the  Milwaukee  office  of  the  industrial  commission  the  regulations  are 
fairly  well  observed.  But  in  the  Madison  and  Sheboygan  offices 
compliance  with  the  legal  procedure  is  more  rigid  than  in  any  of  the 
other  offices  visited.    This  compliance  in  Madison  is  to  be  expected 
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because  comparatively  few  children  are  working,  and  the  issuing 
office  is  near  the  main  office  of  the  industrial  commission  and  can  be 
supervised  easily.  Sheboygan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  industrial 
city  and  next  to  Milwaukee  has  the  largest  number  of  employed 
children  in  the  State.  The  fact  that  its  issuing  officer  can  conform 
strictly  to  the  regulations  of  the  industrial  commission  shows,  there- 
fore, that  the  regulations  are  not  unreasonable  or  impractical. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  similarity  between  the  procedure  in  the 
various  offices,  the  process  of  securing  a  permit  is  uniformly  diffi- 
cult for  the  child.  It  is  more  complicated  than  in  most  other  indus- 
trial States  primarily  because  of  the  requirement  of  registration  at 
vocational  school  and  because  of  the  power  of  refusal  vested  in  the 
issuing  officer  whenever  he  believes  the  best  interests  of  the  child 
would  be  served  thereby.  This  power  means  in  practice  that  the 
issuing  officer  sometimes  delays  the  procedure  until  he  has  ascer- 
tained whether  the  child  needs  to  go  to  work. 

Such  delays,  however,  merely  indicate  more  thorough  protection 
of  the  child.  That  the  process  of  obtaining  a  permit  should  be 
simple  is  of  far  less  importance  than  that  the  child  should  be  care- 
fully and  fully  protected.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  point  at 
which  the  procedure  itself  could  be  simplified  and  still  sufficiently 
protect  the  child.  School-certificate  blanks,  it  is  true,  might  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  schools  so  that  a  child  would  be  spared 
the  trips  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  available  only  at  the 
issuing  office,  but  the  child  would  then  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of 
school  more  easily  than  he  is  when  the  issuing  officer,  before  he  can 
secure  permission  from  his  principal  to  leave  school,  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  persuade  him  to  remain  there. 

The  attempt  to  persuade  both  parent  and  child  of  the  desirability 
of  the  child's  remaining  in  school  is,  indeed,  most  important  and 
should  not  be  done  away  with  even  though  it  seems  in  some  cases  to 
cause  a  hardship.  The  parent's  appearance  is  de.sirab1e  also  because 
he,  as  well  as  the  employer,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  in  case  his  child  is 
ernployed  illegally.  Yet  the  presence  of  the  parent  is  not  required 
by  the  industrial  commission  for  a  child  over  16  years  of  age.  And 
even  for  one  under  10  years  of  age,  though  required  by  ruling  of  the 
commission,  it  is  not  uniformly  insisted  upon  by  the  issuing  officers. 
Such  deviations  from  the  ruling  might  be  excusable  when  the  issuing 
officer  has  proof  that  neither  of  the  parents  can  appear.  But  to 
permit  another  person  to  appear  for  a  parent  when  the  parent  is 
able  to  come,  or  merely  to  telephone  a  parent  who  may  be  busy  at 
home  as  is  done  in  La  Crosse,  practically  defeats  the  purpose  of  the 
procedure. 

Again  the  child  is  delayed  longer  than  formerly  as  a  result  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act  effective  Sep- 
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tember  1,  1917.  He  formerly  went  to  work  as  soon  as  he  had  com- 
pleted the  procedure  at  the  certificate  office,  and  his  permit  usually 
reached  his  place  of  employment  the  day  after  he  started.  At  pres- 
ent to  allow  a  child  to  work  without  a  permit  even  one  day  would  be 
to  invite  disaster,  as  he  might  be  injured,  and  the  employer  in  that 
case  would  be  liable  to  treble  compensation.  The  employer,  there- 
fore, generally  refuses  to  let  a  child  go  to  work  until  he  has  actually 
received  the  permit. 

Unnecessary  delays  might  sometimes  be  avoided,  however,  if  the 
children  were  given  clearer  and  more  complete  instructions  when 
they  first  apply  for  permits.  Children  are  scHnetimes  delayed  for 
days  and  compelled  to  make  frequent  useless  trips  to  the  office  because 
of  inadequate,  unintelligent,  or  incorrect  instructions.  This  kind  of 
ciclay  occurs  more  often  in  the  Milwaukee  office  than  elsewhere,  but 
it  hapi>ens  occasionally  in  smaller  cities.  A  child  applying  at  the 
Milwaukee  office  who  was  bom  in  the  city  or  county  is  sent  to  the 
registrar's  office  for  a  record  of  his  birth,  but  he  is  not  told  what  to 
do  if  it  is  not  recorded.  In  that  case  he  has  to  return  for  further 
directions  as  to  securing  a  baptismal  certificate,  but  on  this  visit  he 
is  not  usually  told  what  to  do  if  he  fails  in  this  second  quest.  If  he 
does  not  or  can  not  submit  a  baptismal  certificate  he  must  return  a 
third  time  for  instructions  about  the  next  best  evidence.  Sometimes 
the  instructions  are  so  inadequate  that  only  by  accident  is  it  discov- 
ered, after  a  child  has  failed  to  submit  certain  preferred  documents, 
that  he  might  have  done  so.  Again,  when  a  child  has  to  write  else- 
where for  some  document,  the  instructions  are  so  incomplete  that  he 
often  returns  days  or  weeks  later  with  an  incorrect  record.  When  a 
child  has  to  write  for  documents  it  would  save  time  and  trouble,  both 
to  the  office  and  to  the  child,  if  the  address  of  the  proper  official  and 
any  other  necessary  information,  for  instance  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  fee  to  be  sent,  were  given  the  child  in  writing  or  even  incorporated 
in  a  letter. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  law  to  state  to  whom  the  permit 
shall  be  given  has  caused  a  great  variety  of  practices.  Except  for 
its  branch  offices,  the  industrial  commission  has  made  no  ruling  on 
this  point.  Some  issuing  officers  mail  the  permits  to  the  employers, 
others  mail  those  for  children  under  but  not  over  16  years  of  age; 
and  still  others  never  mail  permits  but  give  them  to  the  children. 
When  the  permit  is  given  to  the  child,  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  he  may  not  actually  go  to  work,  but  may  use  his  permit  merely 
as  a  device  to  enable  him  to  stay  out  of  school.  Or  he  may  take  his 
permit  to  another  employer,  inserting  himself  the  name  of  this  new 
employer,  and  go  to  work  in  another  occupation  than  that  for  which 
it  was  intended.  Or,  again,  another  child,  who  can  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements, may  work  on  his  permit. 
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Using  a  permit  merely  tx)  get  out  of  school  would  be  prevented,  of 
course,  if  the  law  requiring  that  an  employer  file  with  the  issuing 
officer  a  statement  of  the  actual  employment  of  a  minor  were  enforced 
by  the  industrial  commission.  This  "statement  of  employment" 
was  designed  to  notify  the  issuing  officer  that  the  child  had  actually 
gone  to  work,  and  the  reasons  for  discontinuing  its  use  do  not  seem 
convincing.  The  child,  of  course,  has  presented  a  promise  of  em- 
ployment, but  such  a  promise  may  easily  be  forged,  or  the  employer 
may  carelessly  make  out  two  or  three  for  one  position  thinking  he 
will  try  the  child  who  comes  back  first  with  his  certificate.  Even 
when  the  permit  is  mailed  to  the  employer  delay  in  returning  it  if  the 
child  is  not  actually  employed  may  result  in  loss  of  time  which 
should  be  spent  in  school.  As  for  difficulty  in  the  enforcement  of 
this  provision,  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  easier  to  enforce 
than  the  provision  requiring  the  return  of  a  certificate  when  the  child 
has  left  his  position,  for  in  the  former  case  the  issuing  officer  knows 
just  when  to  expect  the  communication  from  the  employer  whereas  in 
the  latter  he  has  no  such  knowledge.  Its  enforcement  would  not 
have  been  so  difficult  if  issuing  officers  had  been  persistent  in  de- 
manding a  prompt  return  of  the  statement  after  the  permit  was 
mailed.  If,  for  instance,  two  or  three  days,  instead  of  two  weeks  or 
a  month,  as  in  Milwaukee,  had  been  the  limit  of  time  before  inquiry 
was  started  regarding  its  failure  to  appear,  employers  would  have 
been  forced  into  compliance  just  as  they  have  been  in  many  places 
with  regard  to  the  return  of  the  permit. 

Everything  which  tends  to  make  the  employer  feel  his  responsi- 
bility over  the  child  whom  he  employs  tends  to  make  it  easier  to  keep 
the  child  in  school  when  he  is  not  employed.  For  this  reason  not 
only  should  the  employer  furnish  a  promise  of  employment,  but  the 
permit  should  l)e  mailed  to  him  and  he  should  be  required  to  notify 
the  issuing  office  both  when  he  begins  and  when  he  discontinues  em- 
ployment of  a  child. 

The  return  of  the  permit  to  the  issuing  office  when  the  employment 
is  ended  is  essential  to  efficient  administration.  It  not  only  affords 
the  simplest  method  of  notifying  the  issuing  office  that  the  child  is 
unemployed  and  thereby  of  making  it  possible  to  see  that  he  is  either 
at  work  or  in  school,  but  it  also  avoids  the  danger,  always  present 
if  more  than  one  permit  is  in  existence  for  the  same  child,  that  the 
earlier  one  may  be  used  for  another  child  who  may  not  be  legally 
entitled  to  work.  But  the  requirement  that  the  child  wait  for  the 
former  employer  to  return  the  permit  before  he  can  take  a  new  posi- 
tion forces  the  child  to  be  idle  for  at  least  one  day,  even  if  the  em- 
ployer returns  the  permit  promptly,  while  the  permit  is  in  transit 
from  the  first  employer  to  the  office  and  from  the  office  to  the  second 
employer.    More  often  two  or  more  days  are  lost  because  many 
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employers  do  not  return  permits  promptly.  A  child  who  has  given 
his  employer  several  days  in  which  to  return  the  permit  often  comes 
into  the  office  for  a  new  (me  to  find  that  the  former  one  has  not  been 
returned  and  in  many  cases  comes  back  again  and  agltin  before  he 
can  be  granted  a  permit  for  the  new  employer.  The  fact  that  the 
employer  is  liable  in  action  to  the  diild  for  $2  per  day  for  each  day 
that  he  fails  to  return  the  permit  has  thus  far  given  tio  real  relief, 
for  this  p^ialty  has  never  yet  been  imposed  in  Wisconsin.  When 
the  State  has  given  special  permission  to  children  of  school  age  to 
work  instead  of  attending  school,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  permit 
^nployers  to  keep  them  both  out  of  school  and  out  of  work  by 
failure  to  return  their  permits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
a  child  can  not  secure  a  subsequent  permit  until  the  old  one  has  been 
returned  undoubtedly  tends  to  make  the  child  nK>re  businesslike 
about  notifying  his  employer  when  he  int^ids  to  leave  his  position. 
The  duty  of  seeing  that  permits  are  returned  promptly  is  primaTrilyy 
however,  that  of  the  issuing  officer  and  the  attendance  department; 
both  should  maintain  a  close  follow-up  of  unemployed  children. 

More  questionable  is  the  practice  of  using  the  same  permit  form 
several  times,  as  the  form  in  use  at  the  date  of  this  report  was  inr 
tended.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  Milwaukee^  where  the  original 
permit  is  also  used  as  a  subsequent  one  by  adding  the  name  of  the  new 
employer,  and  where,  therefore,  a  subsequent  permit  can  never  be 
issued  until  the  former  one  is  returned,  not  only  can  the  unemployed 
child  easily  be  located,  but  more  than  one  permit  can  not  be  outstand- 
ing for  a  single  child.  Moreover,  issuing  officers  are  said  to  be  more 
insistent  and  employers,  therefore,  more  careful  and  prompt  about 
returning  permits  when  they  know  the  very  docmnents  which  they 
withhold  are  essential  to  the  child  in  securing  a  new  position.  Never- 
theless, an  injustice  may  easily  be  done  a  child  by  advertising  to  his 
new  employer  all  the  places  where  he  has  formerly  worked.  And,  as 
employers  sometimes  return  permits  to  children  direct  instead  of  to 
the  issuing  officer,  an  opportunity  is  given  the  child  to  enter  on  the 
permit  the  name  of  another  employer  without  going  to  the  issuing 
office.  This  has  been  known  to  happen  in  cities  outside  Milwaukee. 
One  child  in  La  Crosse,  for  example,  obtained  a  promise  of  employ- 
ment from  a  new  employer,  received  his  permit  from  the  former  em- 
ploye, entered  the  new  employer's  name  on  the  permit,  submitted  it, 
and  worked  for  some  time  before  the  lack  of  anv  record  of  the  new 
employer  at  the  issuing  office  was  discovered.  As  already  stated, 
experience  with  cases  of  this  kind  has  caused  issuing  officers  in  a 
number  of  Wisconsin  towns  to  issue  a  new  permit  for  each  new  em- 
ployer in  spite  of  the  provision  on  the  permit  form  for  the  names 
of  several  employers. 
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Beregistration  in  vocational  school  when  the  child  applies  for  a 
subsequent  permit  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  of  enforcing 
vocational-school  attendance,  by  compelling  children  to  make  up 
absences.  The  lever  here  provided  is  much  used  by  directors 
throughout  the  State. 

The  use  of  vacation  and  after-school  permits  for  children  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age  is  not  specifically  authorized  by  law.  Never- 
theless, some  provision  is  necessary,  both  for  the  child  who  wishes 
to  work  only  during  vacation  and  who,  if  imder  14,  could  secure  the 
vacation  permit  provided  by  law  and  for  the  child  who  is  entitled 
to  a  regular  permit  but  does  not  wish  to  leave  school.  It  certainly 
seems  more  reasonable  to  allow  children  over  14  than  to  allow  those 
between  12  and  14  to  work  during  school  vacations  without  having 
to  meet  any  educational  test.  Yet  the  law  itself  allows  the  younger 
children  to  secure  vacation  permits.  The  advisability  of  issuing  after- 
school  permits  to  children  who  have  not  the  educational  qualifications 
for  a  regular  permit  is,  however,  open  to  serious  doubt.  And  in  any 
event  it  would  seem  that  legal  authority  should  be  secured  for  what- 
ever action  may  be  deemed  advisable  as  to  after-school  and  vacation 
permits. 

Promise  of  cmplo)micnt. 

The  promises  of  employment  accepted  by  most  issuing  officers  are 
fairly  satisfactory,  though  the  fact  that  small  employers  often  have 
no  letterhead  paper  makes  it  impossible  to  enforce  the  law  literally 
and  difficult  to  be  sure  that  all  signed  statements  are  authentic.  A 
regulation  form  for  a  promise  of  employment,  similar  to  that  fre- 
quently used  in  Milwaukee,  if  distributed  carefully  among  employers 
and  its  use  encouraged,  would  be  more  satisfactory,  more  convenient, 
and  more  likely  to  insure  authentic  statements.  Nevertheless,  in 
places  where  the  permit  is  mailed  to  the  employer  it  is  probable  that 
if  the  promise  of  employment  is  false  the  permit  will  be  returned. 
And  in  the  smaller  places  visited  the  issuing  officer  usually  knows 
whether  the  promise  of  employment  is  genuine  and  whether  the 
child  actually  goes  to  work. 

The  "statement  of  employment,"  the  use  of  which,  as  already 
pointed  out,  was  abandoned  in  1917,  was  useful  in  this  connection, 
for  if  an  employer  did  not  return  the  statement  within  a  reasonable 
time  the  case  could  be  investigated ;  in  other  words,  the  mailing  of 
the  permit  to  an  employer,  coupled  with  the  employer's  notification 
of  employment,  afforded  an  automatic  checking  up  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  promise  of  employment. 
Evidence  of  age. 

Since  the  adoption  by  the  commission  of  the  same  evidence  of  age 
as  was  stipulated  in  the  Federal  rules  and  regulations  for  an  em- 
ployment certificate  under  the  United  States  child-labor  act  of  1916 
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a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  has  been  brought  about  throughout  the 
State  with  regard  to  the  evidence  demanded  and  accepted  by  issuing 
officers  for  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age.  Previously  no 
order  of  preference  had  been  specified  in  the  law  or  rulings  and  in 
most  places  outedde  Milwaukee  birth  certificates  had  rarely  been 
demanded  and  school  certificates  were  the  usual  evidence  of  age 
accepted.  In  Milwaukee  baptismal  certificates  constituted  the  usual 
evidence,  but  memoranda  of  birth  from  the  registrarVs  office  were 
frequently  used. 

Even  at  the  time  of  this  study,  however,  seven  months  after  the 
new  rulings  had  become  effective,  the  evidence  required  was  not  fully 
understood  and  the  regulations  were  not  literally  and  consistently 
obeyed  by  all  issuing  officers.  This  was  due  to  several  causes.  First, 
the  changes  made  were  radical  and  the  new  system  was  much  more 
complex  than  the  old.  Second,  other  radical  changes  went  into  effect 
at  the  same  time,  such  as  the  designation  of  issuing  officers  by  the 
industrial  commission,  the  raising  of  the  permit  age  to  17,  and  the 
United  States  child-labor  act.  Third,  the  industrial  commission  had 
not  been  able  to  give  thorough  supervision  to  the  issuing  officers. 

The  regulations  state  the  exact  evidence  of  age  to  be  accepted  and 
the  order  of  preference  to  be  observed.  Yet  in  only  two  of  the  cities 
visited,  Madison  and  Sheboygan,  is  the  order  observed  consistently 
and  proof  required  that  preferred  evidence  can  not  be  obtained.  In 
every  otfier  office  visited,  including  Milwaukee,  the  parent's  or  child's 
statement  regarding  the  availability  of  certain  evidence  is  accepted 
and  most  issuing  officers  and  clerks  believe  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
mand better  proof.  Yet  in  Milwaukee  in  a  few  cases  children  and 
parents  who  have  stated  they  did  not  possess  a  certain  kind  of  evi- 
dence have  been  instructed  to  bring  a  less  preferred  document  and 
later  have  returned  to  the  office  with  the  preferred  evidence.  The 
Milwaukee  office  follows  the  order  for  children  born  in  the  citv  or 
county,  but  usually  for  those  bom  elsewhere  baptismal  certificates, 
if  submitted,  are  accepted.  The  deputy  in  charge  of  the  office,  how- 
ever, has  devised  a  simple  form  '^  which  parents  will  be  asked  to  fill 
in  when  preferred  evidence  is  not  obtainable.  The  signing  of  such 
a  statement,  it  is  believed,  will  make  parents  more  careful  in  obtain- 
ing, if  possible,  the  preferred  documents;  the  requirements,  too,  can 
be  made  clearer  to  them  in  this  way. 

Many  children  bom  outside  Milwaukee  who  could  easily  secure 

birth  certificates,  either  from  the  local  registrar  or  from  the  State 

board  of  health,  are  not  required  to  do  so.    In  January,  1918,  the 

deputy  of  the  industrial  commission  in  charge  of  the  child-labor 

.  work  for  the  State  investigated  the  evidence  of  all  children  for 

*^Th\a  form  was  distributed  to  permit-Issuing  officials  in  May,  1918,  and  has  t>e^a  in 
Die  since  that  date. 
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whom  duplicate  permits  and  statements  of  evidence  had  been  sent  in 
to  the  main  office  of  the  commission.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
children,  he  found,  who  had  submitted  other  evidence,  had  birth 
certificates  on  file  in  the  State  board  of  health. 

Issuing  officers  would  doubtless  send  more  children  for  copies  of 
their  birth  certificates  if  no  fees  were  required.  It  seems  to  them  a 
hardship  to  send  a  child  for  a  birth  certificate  for  which  he  must  pay 
50  cents  when  he  has  submitted  an  authentic  baptismal  certificate. 
Consequently  most  officers  accept  the  baptismal  certificate  without 
attempting  to  secure  the  preferred  evidence.  But  a  certified  copy  of 
a  birth  certificate  can  be  obtained  from  the  State  board  of  health 
without  cost  and  the  issuing  officers  havie  been  carefully  instructed 
to  write  to  the  State  office  for  it  if  local  registrars  insist  upon  the 
fee.  This  procedure  always  causes  a  delay  of  several  days  and  by 
most  issuing  officers  is  considered  not  important  enough  to  observe. 
Yet  in  many  States  foreign-bom  children  were,  before  the  war,  and 
doubtless  will  be  again,  required  to  write  to  far-distant  lands  for 
birth  certificates,  and  if  the  work  of  local  registrars  in  Wisconsin 
can  not  easily  be  changed  from  a  fee  to  a  salary  basis  at  least  all 
possible  use  ought  to  be  made  of  the  records  kept  by  the  State  board 
of  liealth  at  Madison. 

The  kinds  of  "other"  documentary  evidence  of  age  accepted  are 
not  uniform  throughout  the  State  and  school  certificates  without 
either  the  parent's  supporting  statement  or  the  physician's  certificate 
of  age  are  taken  as  "other  documentary  evidence."  Furthermore, 
officers  do  not  always  exhaust  the  available  documentary  evidence 
before  resorting  to  the  physician's  certificate  of  age.  Some  officers, 
in  fact,  send  a  child  for  a  physician's  certificate  rather  than  trouble 
him  to  secure  "  other  "  documentary  evidence.  The  officer  in  Green 
Bay  does  not  accept  the  evidence  of  age  on  a  life-insurance  policy  if 
the  parent  says  the  child  is  older  than  stated  in  the  policy,  but  takes 
instead  a  physician's  certificate  of  age. 

The  physician's  certificate  of  age  is  the  one  kind  of  evidence  with 
which  issuing  officers  were  absolutely  unfamiliar  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  present  rules.  Among  physicians  and  issuing  of- 
ficers a  feeling  is  prevalent  that  the  physician's  certificate  is  hardly 
more  than  a  physician's  guess  added  to  a  parent's  statement.  The 
ease  also  with  which  this  evidence  can  be  obtained  from  health  officers 
serves  to  weaken  its  value.  So  far  as  known  no  child  in  any  of  the 
cities  visited  has  been  pronounced  by  physicians  to  be  under  14  years 
or  of  a  different  age  than  claimed.  Nevertheless,  the  fear  of  the 
child  or  of  his  parents  that  he  can  not  pass  this  test  tends  to  keep 
from  industry  undeveloped  and  undernourished  children. 

The  failure  in  every  city  visited,  except  Marinette,  so  to  mark 
evidence  of  age  returned  to  the  child  that  it  can  not  be  used  again 
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shonld  be  noted.  At  the  Mibrankee  office  in  a  few  CKses  the  suue 
document  was  found  to  have  been  submitted  by  different  cliildren  in 
the  same  family  and  accepted  as  evidence.  In  these  cases  the  permit 
had  been  granted  before  the  mistake  was  discovered.  Iil  other  cases 
such  a  mistake  may  never  have  been  discovered. 

The  serious  need  for  personal  sapervisioci  by  some  agent  of  the 
industrial  commission  over  the  evid^ice  of  age  presented  is  mamf  est» 
The  meaning,  value,  and  significance  of  the  reqniremexsts  weire  boI> 
at  the  time  of  this  study,  evident  to  many  of  the  issoing  offieersy  aaad 
a  child  who,  in  Milwaukee  and  Shdboygan  for  example,, would  bet 
required  to  conform  to  some  strict  rule  before  being  granted  a  p^rmii 
might  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  in  Marinette  on  the  evidence  offered 
by  a  school  certificate  or  on  the  strength  of  his  own  oral  statement 
if  in  the  judgment  of  the  issuing  officer  he  was  telling  the  truth. 
Careful  and  constant  personal  supervision  is  the  only  means  either 
of  securing  uniform  age  requirements  for  children  going  to  work 
throughout  the  State  or  of  causing  issuing  officers  to  realize  the  need 
for  the  existing  regulations  and  to  cooperate  more  willing  hi  seein|^ 
that  they  are  enforced. 

Physical  requirements. 

The  lack  of  physical  requirements  is  the  weatest  feature  of  the 
permit  system  in  Wisconsin.  Primarily  this  lack  is  due  to  defects 
in  the  law  itself,  which  does  not  require  any  physical  examination 
before  a  child  can  go  to  work  or  while  he  is  at  work.  The  Wisconsin 
diild-labor  law  once  contained  a  provision  requiring  physical  exam- 
ination before  permits  could  be  issued.  But  this  provision  was  re- 
pealed by  the  legislature,  which  has  also  defeated  other  attempts  to 
secure  such  examinations.  In  view  of  this  unfavorable  attitude  of 
the  legislature  the  industrial  commission  has  not  thought  it  possible 
to  formulate  effective  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  two  pro- 
visions of  the  law  which  mighty  it  would  seem,  be  utilized  to  keep  out 
of  industry  children  who  are  physically  unfit  to  work.  These  two 
provisions  are :  First,  that  an  issuing  officer  may  refuse  a  permit  to 
a  child  who  appears  to  him  to  be  physically  unfit  to  go  to  work; 
and  second,  that  he  may  refuse  one  if  "  the  best  interests  of  the  child 
would  be  served  by  such  refusal.'' 

The  first  of  these  provisions,  standing  alone  as  it  does  with  no 
Tegulati<Mi  of  the  industrial  commission  to  define  it,  is  practically 
nea&inglesa.  Each  issuing  officer  is  in  this  matter  a  law  unto  him- 
self. He  may  look  critically  at  the  children  who  come  before  him  in 
an  effort  to  see  whether  they  look  physically  fit;  but  issuing  officers 
are  not  physicians  and  such  judgments  based  on  appearances  are  of 
little  value.  Or  he  may  ignore  the  provision  entirely  because  it  states 
that  he  may,  not  must,  refuse  the  permit  if  the  child  appears  physi- 
cally unfit    Apparently  he  has  no  power,  without  a  ruling  of  the 
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industrial  commission,  tx)  require  physical  examinations  of  applicants 
for  permits. 

The  second  provision  is  too  indefinite  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a 
physical  standard  unless  interpreted  by  regulations  of  the  industrial 
commission.  Like  the  other  provision  it  fails  to  give  the  issuing  of- 
ficer power  to  require  physical  examinations.  For  this,  specific  au- 
thority is  necessary,  either  in  the  law  itself  or  in  regulations  of  the 
commission  which  would  have  the  force  of  law. 

Indirectly,  however,  through  the  requirement  by  the  industrial 
commission  that  the  school  principal  recommend  in  each  case  whether 
or  not  a  permit  be  issued,  this  provision  has  been  used  to  secure 
physical  examinations  for  a  considerable  numberof  Milwaukee  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  before  they  went  to  work.  Those  over 
16  can  not  be  reached  by  this  method  because  they  are  not  required 
to  have  school  certificates  which  carry  the  principal's  recommenda- 
tion, nor  does  the  method  provide  for  re-examinations  after  the  child 
has  been  at  work  for  a  time.  The  system,  moreover,  fails  to  secure  the 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age 
because  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  individual  coo|>eration 
of  all  the  principals  in  the  city,  of  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools.  The  issuing  officer  does  not  require  a  physician's  statement 
on  the  school  certificate  but  merely  the  principal's  recommendation, 
and  some  principals  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  base  their  recom- 
mendation on  the  results  of  a  physical  examination.  For  a  brief 
period  after  the  school  authorities  and  the  health  department  sent 
out  letters  in  the  fall  of  1917  asking  the  principals  to  send  all  chil- 
dren  to  the  school  physicians  before  granting  a  school  certificate,  a 
fair  degree  of  cooperation  existed.  But  in  the  early  part  of  1918 
an  increasing  number  of  children  were  applying  at  the  issuing  office 
in  Milwaukee  without  having  had  their  school  certificates  signed  by 
physicians  and  were  nevertheless  receiving  permits. 

The  industrial  commission  has  cooperated  in  the  endeavor  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  working  children  by  recalling  the  permits  of  those 
who  were  reported  as  having  gone  to  work  with  physical  defects. 
But  this  is  an  awkward,  inconvenient,  and  inadequate  substitute  for 
the  requirement  of  a  thorough  physical  examination  before  going  to 
work.  The  annoyance  and  loss  of  time  and  wagejs  caused  the  child 
are  sometimes  found  to  have  been  unnecessary  as  the  defect  has  been 
corrected.  Even  if  the  defect  is  still  uncorrected,  it  would  have 
been  far  better  to  have  required  the  treatment,  or,  if  necessary,  to 
have  prohibited  all  or  certain  kinds  of  work,  before  the  child  had 
secured  a  position  and  incurred  responsibilities  toward  an  employer. 
This  method,  moreover,  is  more  or  less  hit  or  miss.  Some  children 
who  have  gone  to  work  with  physical  defects  have  their  permits  re- 
voked ;  others  escape  notice. 
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:  Another  seriotis  defect  in  the  Milwaukee  system  is  that  physician's 
iBOommendations  relating  to  the  kind  of  work  which  a  child  should 
do  are  observed  only  in  the  selection  of  the  first  position,  because  of 
failure  of  the  issuing  officer  either  to  note  the  recommendation  on 
the  information  card  or  to  consult  the  file  of  school  certificates  upon 
issuing  a  subsequent  permit.  One  girl,  for  example,  who  had  been 
excused  from  school  because  of  serious  heart  trouble  in  the  fall  of 
1917,  applied  for  a  permit  in  January,  1918.  The  principal  recom- 
mended against  a  permit  unless  the  child  was  given  light  work.  The 
deputy  sent  the  child  to  the  health  department  and  the  examining 
physician  certified  that  she  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  heavy 
work  or  work  that  entailed  a  long,  hard  strain.  The  child  was  given 
a  permit  on  January  29  to  pull  bastings.  One  week  later  she  applied 
again  with  a  new  promise  of  employment  and  was  given  a  permit  to 
work  in  a  candy  factory  at  wrapping.  The  clerk  issued  the  second 
permit  without  any  knowledge  of  the  child's  condition. 

The  child  who  is  given  a  physical  examination  in  Milwaukee  has 
the  same  kind  of  an  examination  as  if  he  were  remaining  in  school. 
Tlie  applicant  for  a  permit  is  more  likely,  however,  than  the  school 
child  to  have  defects  corrected.  If  he  is  to  remain  in  school  treat- 
ment can  be  recommended,  but  is  not  compulsory.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  wishes  to  go  to  work,  the  school  principal  has  a  club  to  hold 
over  his  head  in  the  form  of  refusal  to  recommend  that  a  permit  be 
granted  him  until  such  defects  as  decayed  teeth  and  defective  vision 
have  been  corrected. 

Physical  fitness  should  unquestionably  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant prerequisites  to  obtaining  a  child-labor  permit,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  not  only  that  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  are  defective  on  this 
point  but  that,  in  their  administration,  no  attempt  should  have  been 
made  to  utilize,  by  defining  and  interpreting  their  meaning  in  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  the  provisions  which  already  exist.  In  the 
lack  of  any  provision  for  physical  examinations  it  seems  certain, 
judging  by  the  experience  of  other  States,  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  permits  issued  were  given  to  children  who  were  physically 
unfit  to  perform  the  work  at  which  they  were  employed,  and  that  in 
April,  1918,  only  a  few  such  children  were  being  given  the  protection 
of  a  physical  examination  before  entering  industry. 

Physical  fitness  at  the  time  of  entering  industry,  however,  is  not 
sufficient.  Supervision  should  also  be  exercised  over  the  health  of 
the  child  while  at  work,  and  especially  should  the  physical  effects  of 
different  occupations  be  studied.  For  this  Wisconsin  has  a  unique 
opportimity  in  her  extensive  system  of  vocational  schools,  attend- 
ance at  which  is  compulsory  up  to  17  years  of  age.  Physical  exam- 
ination of  all  pupils  in  the  vocational  school  at  regular  intervals 
would  not  only  safeguard  the  health  of  the  children  examined  but 
12088*— 21 R 
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would  enable  the  industrial  oommianon  to  compile  mn  ftocnrats  list 
of  occupations  which  are  injurious  to  the  undeveloped  body,  aad  to 
exercise  intelligently  its  power  of  prohibiting  cfaiklnn  fron  working 
in  such  occupations.  But  these  examinations  alone  would  not  be 
adequate,  for  they  would  have  the  defect  of  the  regular  school  exam- 
ination— the  diflSoulty  in  securing  correction  of  defects — and  would 
not  furnish  the  machinery  necessary  to  keep  out  of  industry  children 
who  were  physically  unfit  to  woA.  That  issuing  oiEoerB  should  have, 
not  only  the  power,  but  the  duty  of  refusing  not  only  a  first  but  any 
subsequent  permit  to  any  child  who  is  not  up  to  a  definite  physical 
standard,  is  essential  to  proper  protection  of  the  health  of  woridng 
children. 

Educational  requirements. 

The  educational  standard  for  a  permit  is  low.  For  a  child  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  of  age  it  amounts  practically  either  to  com- 
pletion of  the  fifth  grade  ••  without  regard  to  the  length  or  recency 
of  school  attendance,  or  to  seven  years'  attendance  without  regard  to 
tlie  grade  or  degree  of  education  attained.  And  the  grade  standard 
is  further  lowered  by  (1)  failure  to  require  in  all  cases  ability  to  read 
and  write  English;  (2)  lack  of  authority  over  the  instruction  offered 
and  the  grading  of  pupUs  in  private  and  parochial  schools;  (3)  lack 
of  adequate  supervision  over  the  issuing  of  school  certificates;  and 
(4)  failure  to  provide  for  a  uniform  educational  test  at  the  issuing 
office.  For  the  child  who  is  between  16  and  17  years  of  age  there 
exists  no  educational  standard  whatever. 

The  only  one  of  the  four  alternative  requirements  which  provides 
both  for  the  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  education  and  for 
school  attendance  is  the  first,  and  under  this  alternative  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  child  has  to  have  completed  even  the  fifth  grade  in 
anything  except  arithmetic,  while  the  school  attendance  required  is 
only  "  within  the  twelve  months  "  (and  not  for  any  specified  period 
during  the  twelve  months)  preceding  either  the  date  of  the  school 
certificate — which  may  be  long  before  application  for  a  permit — or 
preceding  the  child's  fourteenth  birthday.  Moreover,  children  who 
have  completed  the  fifth  grade  and  can  therefore  meet  the  second  or 
third  alternative  often  have  been  absent  from  school  for  long  periods 
at  the  time  they  are  granted  school  certificates.  Many  children  ap- 
ply at  the  Milwaukee  office  with  school  certificates  of  recent  date,  and 
some  with  certificates  dated  several  months  back,  who  have  not  been 
in  school  for  from  three  to  eight  months.  And  in  La  Crosse,  a  city 
where  attendance  is  required  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  children 
were  seen  to  apply  for  permits  with  school  certificates  of  recent  date 
who  had  not  been  in  school  for  one,  two,  or  three  years.     The  i^niing 
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officer  has  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  certificate  if  the  child  shows 
completion  of  any  one  of  the  educational  requirements. 

This  failure  to  require  school  attendance  during  a  specified  period 
immediately  preceding  the  granting  of  the  permit  means  the  loss 
of  a  valuable  method  of  keeping  children  in  school,  as  required  by 
law,  until  they  receive  permits  to  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  allowing  a  child  to  go  to  work  when  he  has 
attended  school  seven  years,  regardless  of  the  grade  he  has  finished, 
nullifies  in  many  cases  not  only  the  grade  requirements  but  also  the 
requirement  in  the  first  alternative  of  a  limited  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic and  of  ability  to  read  and  write  English.  This  "  seven  year  " 
provision  meets  with  the  approval  of  some  school  authorities,  on  the 
ground  that  the  child  who  can  not  finish  the  fifth  grade  in  that  time 
is  unable  to  profit  from  further  school  instruction.  Nevertheless, 
seven  years'  attendance  at  school  is  not  alone  a  fair  standard  of*  a 
child's  educational  fitness  to  go  to  work.  If  a  child  can  not  finish 
even  the  fifth  grade  after  attending  school  seven  years  surely  the 
school  should  look  for  some  kind  of  special  education  to  which  he 
can  adapt  himself  rather  than  send  him  out  into  industry  where  he 
is  under  no  supervision  save  the  occasional  visits  of  industrial  in- 
spectors. 

The  only  alternative  under  which  ability  to  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish is  specifically  required  is  the  first,  which,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  is  weak  in  other  respects.  In  some  States  completion  of  the  fifth 
gi-ade  in  any  school  within  the  State  would  necessarily  imply  this 
ability,  as  all  schools,  attendance  at  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  compulsory  education  law,  must  be  taught  in  English.  But  in 
Wisconsin,  although  the  statutes  provide  that  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  must  be  in  the  English  language,  they  make  no  such 
provision  with  regard  to  instruction  in  private  or  parochial  schools. 
In  1889  a  law  was  passed  stipulating  not  only  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  in  every  school  in  the  State  but  also  that  the  instruction 
should  be  in  English,  but  this  law  was  repealed  the  next  year.  The 
permit  law  does,  to  be  sure,  provide  under  the  third  alternative  edu- 
cational requirement  that  the  child  must  have  finished  the  fifth  grade 
in  a  school  having  a  course  substantially  equivalent  to  that  in  a  public 
school.  But  the  industrial  commission,  wliich  otherwise  might  ap- 
pear to  have  authority,  imder  its  general  power  to  make  regulations 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  law,  to  interpret  the  phrase 
"substantially  equivalent  course"  to  mean  a  course  taught  in  Eng- 
lish, is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  direct  refusal  of  the  legis- 
lature to  adopt  such  a'  policy.  Moreover,  even  if  such  an  inter- 
pretation could  be  made,  a  child  who  had  attended  a  school  taught 
in  a  foreign  language  from  the  age  of  7  to  the  age  of  14  could  ob- 
tain a  legal  school  certificate  under  the  fourth  or  "  seven  year  "  pro- 
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visloD.  It  is  true  tliat  if  a  child  goes  to  work  before  be  is  17  he  will 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  English  in  vocational 
school,  and  if  he  goes  to  work  between  17  and  21  and  can  not  read 
and  write  simple  sentences  in  English,  he  must  attend  evening  or 
vocational  school  for  four  hours  a  we^  Perhaps  in  part  because  of 
the  latter  provision  of  law,  and  in  part  because  there  has  been  suffi- 
cient agitation  on  the  subject  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  possible  legis- 
lative action,  it  is  reported  that,  in  fact,  in  1918  all  parochial  schools 
in  Wisconsin  were  taiight  in  English.  Nevertheless,  every  child  who 
goes  from  school  to  work  in  this  country  has  a  right  to  a  guarantee 
from  the  State  that  he  shall  be  able  to  enter  industry  equipped  with 
the  language  of  the  country.  The  only  effective  and  practicable 
remedy  for  the  situation,  therefore,  is  the  enactment  of  one  law  re- 
quiring that  all  schools  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  and  of  an- 
other that  applicants  for  certificates  be  able  to  read  and  write  English. 

Not  only  do  the  Wisconsin  statutes  fail  to  provide  that  English 
shall  be  the  language  of  private  and  parochial  as  well  as  of  public 
schools,  but  they  also  fail  to  specify  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
private  and  parochial  schools,  either  in  general  or  by  grades,  and  to 
regulate  the  grading  of  pupils  in  such  schools.  As  a  result  the 
educational  equipment  of  a  child  who  has  completed  the  fifth  graUe 
in  a  parochial  school  may  differ  considerably  from  the  educational 
equipment  of  one  who  has  completed  the  fifth  grade  in  a  public 
school,  or  in  another  parochial  school.  The  phrase  "substantially 
equivalent  course  "  might  be  so  interpreted  as  to  insure  practical  uni- 
formity, but  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  instruction  in  English,  the  in- 
dustrial commission  can  not  attempt  to  do  for  a  few  children  by 
regulation  what  the  State  legislature,  after  a  long  struggle,  definitely 
refused  to  do  for  all  children  by  law. 

The  lack  of  adequate  supervision  over  the  issuance  of  school  cer- 
tificates is  still  another  cause  of  irregularity  in  the  minimum  edu- 
cational requirements  for  a  child-labor  permit.  As  the  issuing  of- 
ficer has  no  right  to  question  the  validity  of  any  statement  on  a 
certificate,  even  if  he  had  the  information  necessary  to  do  so,  the 
school  authorities  have  entire  responsibility  in  the  matter,  but  this 
responsibility  is  in  most  places  scattered  among  all  the  school  prin- 
cipals in  the  city.  In  Kenosha,  where  the  superintendent  of  schools 
is  also  the  issuing  officer,  he  has  in  his  office  a  file  of  records  of  all 
school  children,  in  private  and  parochial  as  well  as  in  public  school?, 
which  shows  their  grades,  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  consult 
the  individual  school  principals.  And  in  Marinette,  where  school 
certificates  for  public-school  children  are  issued  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  he  does  not  have  to  depend  on  the  individual  principals, 
as  he  has  on  file  duplicate  records;  but  no  similar  records  exist  of 
private  and  parochial  school  children.  In  no  other  place  visited, 
moreover,  is  the  responsibility  of  issuing  school  certificates  concen- 
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trated  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  although  similar  reports 
of  the  progress  of  public-school  children  exist  in  Sheboygan,  Oshkosh, 
and  Madison.  In  Green  Bay  and  La  Crosse  no  means  exist  for  check- 
ing up  principals  on  this  point,  and  although  in  these  smaller  places 
it  might  be  considered  comparatively  easy  to  prevent  children  from 
leaving  school  without  fulfilling  the  legal  requirements,  they  un- 
doubtedly do  so  in  some  cases. 

This  lack  of  supervision  affects  not  only  the  educational  require- 
ments but  also,  and  doubtless  even  more,  the  points  which  are  con- 
sidered by  the  school  principal  in  connection  with  recommending  or 
refusing  to  recommend  that  a  permit  be  issued  to  a  particular  child. 
In  this  matter  each  school  principal  uses  his  own  judgment,  some- 
times perfunctorily  and  sometimes  with  full  consciousness  that  the 
industrial  commission  has  thrown  on  him  the  burden  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  child  ought  to  go  to  work  and  with  a  conscientious 
desire  to  reach  the  right  decision.    In  some  cases  principals  have 
exercised  this  power  with  a  view  to  enforcing  school  attendance. 
One  principal  in  Milwaukee,  for  example,  refused  to  recommend  the 
issuance  of  a  permit  to  a  child  who,  even  after  court  procedure 
against  the  family,  had  been  absent  from  school  for  seven  months, 
and  compelled  him  to  return  to  school  for  several  months  before 
going  to  work.    In  another  case  in  La  Crosse  a  public  school  prin- 
cipal refused  to  recommend  the  granting  of  a  permit  because  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  child  to  go  to  work.    In  this  case  the  child  left 
school  a  week  later  and  soon,  it  was  learned,  ha3  a  permit.    Upon 
investigation  he  was  found  to  have  attended  a  parochial  school  a 
few  days  and,  although  he  had  not  been  in  that  school  before  since 
he  was  in  the  third  grade,  the  principal  had  granted  a  certificate 
stating  he  was  in  the  siiCth  grade.     But  the  permit  was  finally  re* 

voked,  through  the  intervention  of  the  industrial  commission,  on  the 
ground  that  the  school  certificate  was  issued  illegally — that  is,  that 
the  second  school  could  not  certify  that  he  had  finished  the  fifth 
grade. 

A  uniform  educational  test  at  the  issuing  office  would  assist  mate- 
rially in  securing  uniformity  in  the  requirements  for  children  from 
different  schools  in  the  same  community.  But  it  would  not  by  itself, 
of  course,  raise  the  standard  except  as  applied  to  individual  cases. 

As  for  children  between  16  and  17  years  of  age,  when  the  legisla- 
ture in  1917  decided  that  they  should  secure  permits  in  order  to  work, 
it  made  no  provision  regarding  the  requirements  for  such  permits, 
evidently  intending  that  they  should  be  the  same  as  for  the  younger 
children.  For  several  reasons,  however,  many  of  the  older  children 
who  were  already  at  work  could  not  meet  tho  Fobool  attendance  and 
grade  standards.  Those  who  had  worked  before  they  were  IG  had,  of 
course,  already  met  these  standards,  provided  they  had  held  permits 
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as  required  by  law.  But  many  of  those  who  had  gone  to  work  after 
they  became  16  had  remained  in  school  up  to  that  age  for  the  yery 
reason  that  they  could  not  meet  the  educational  requiremoits  for  a 
certificate.  At  the  same  time  these  children  could  not  be  compelled 
to  return  to  school,  for  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law  extended 
only  up  to  the  age  of  16.  The  only  authority  the  State  had  over  them 
was  contained  in  the  provision  that  they  must  attend  vocational 
school  for  four  hours  a  week  from  September  1,  1917,  to  September 
1,  1918,  and  eight  hours  a  week  after  that  date,  whether  they  were 
working  or  not.  For  this  reason  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to 
refuse  them  permits  because  they  could  not  meet  the  educational  re- 
quirements, and  the  industrial  commission  accordingly  ruled  that 
children  over  16  years  of  age  did  not  have  to  present  school  certifi- 
cates in  order  to  obtain  permits.  Though  apparently  justified  as  a 
transitional  measure  and  in  the  absence  of  proper  dovetailing  be- 
tween the  permit  and  compulsory  school-attendance  laws,  this  sit- 
uation certainly  deprives  the  older  children  of  the  protection  which 
was  intended  under  the  law.  If  all  children  under  17  were  not  only 
required  to  have  permits  and  to  attend  vocational  school  a  cerfeiin 
number  of  hours  a  week  if  they  worked,  but  were  also  required  to 
attend  some  school  regplarly  every  day  if  they  did  not  work  and  to 
meet  uniform  educational  requirements  if  they  did,  the  older  chil- 
dren would  be  as  well  protected  as  the  younger. 

Enforcement.  • 

For  the  enforcement  of  its  minimum-age  and  child-labor  permit 
laws  Wisconsin  depends  in  part  upon  its  methods  of  enforcing  school 
attendance  and  in  part  upon  industrial  inspection.  So  far  as  the 
work  is  done  by  local  school  authorities  it  js  uneven,  and  inspections 
by  the  industrial  commission  are  not  sufficiently  frequent  to  produce 
uniformity.  The  compulsory  vocational-school  system,  however, 
though  itself  furnishing  a  special  problem  of  enforcement,  also  con- 
stitutes an  unusual  method  of  keeping  track  of  children  who  have 
once  secured  permits.  And  the  workmen's  compensation  law,  with 
its  severe  penalty  for  an  injury  to  a  child  employed  without  a  permit, 
makes  many  employers  unusually  careful  to  see  that  no  such  viola- 
tions occur  in  their  establishments.  The  employers  of  Wisconrin, 
indeed,  generally  show  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  obeying  the  law 
manifest  in  few  other  States. 

The  system  of  keeping  children  in  school  who  are  not  at  work 
fails  of  complete  effectiveness  at  several  points.  First,  the  coopera- 
tion of  private  and  parochial  schools  in  reporting  absences,  though 
frequently  given,  is  entirely  voluntary  and  can  not  be  depended 
upon.  And  whenever  an  absentee  is  not  reported  and  followed  np 
a  violation  of  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law  may  readily  be, 
or  become,  a  violation  also  of  the  child-labor  law. 
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Second,  the  reporting  of  absences  only  weekly,  as  in  Milwaukee,  in- 
stead of  daily,  as  in  the  other  cities  studied,  may  lead  to  violations 
of  the  child-labor  law,  especially  if  the  child  has  moved  before  the 
attendance  officer  makes  his  visit,  and  can  not  be  located  by  the  of- 
ficer. In  the  smaller  cities  it  is  common  to  check  weekly  or  monthly 
reports  of  entrances  and  withdrawals  against  the  daily  reports  of 
absences,  but  this  is  not  done  in  Milwaukee. 

Third,  the  lack  of  a  uniform  system  of  transfer  between  all 
schools — ^public,  private,  and  parochial — also  entails  the  loss  of  chil- 
dren to  the  school  system  without  their  having  obtained  permits  to 
work,  and  any  child  so  lost  may,  of  course,  go  to  work  illegally. 
In  most  places  in  Wisconsin  the  keeping  track  of  children  who  are 
transferred  depends  on  reports  between  school  principals  and  their 
reports  of  absences.  The  plan  followed  in  Marinette  and  Madison 
of  having  the  child  transfer  through  a  central  office  from  which  the 
truant  officer  can  learn  immediately  of  the  cases  assures  a  check  on 
the  child  not  guaranteed  when  the  principal  alone  is  responsible. 
If  such  a  plan  is  impracticable  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  Milwaukee, 
then  a  report  to  a  central  office  should  be  made  from  the  school  the 
child  is  leaving  and  the  case  should  not  be  considered  settled  until  a 
report  has  been  received  from  the  school  which  the  child  is  supposed 
to  enter.  It  is  essential  that  officials  charged  with  enforcing  school 
attendance  be  notified  of  transfers  of  children  as  soon  as  possible; 
at  the  same  time  for  school  principals,  with  their  many  other  impor- 
tant duties,  the  system  should  be  made  as  .simple  as  is  consistent  with 
effectiveness. 

Fourth,  in  some  places  the  cooperation  between  school  principals 
and  attendance  officers  is  not  sufficiently  close.  The  custom  of  the 
attendance  officer  in  Green  Bay,  for  instance,  of  simply  instructing 
the  child  to  return  to  school  and  assuming  that,  unless  he  is  reported 
absent  again,  he  has  done  so,  does  not  impress  the  child  with  the 
gravity  of  his  offense  or  assure  his  return.  In  order  to  insure  a 
woricing  system,  after  the  attendance  officer  has  reported  the  results 
of  his  investigations  to  the  school  principal,  a  counter  report  from 
school  principals  as  to  a  child's  return  to  school  should  be  made  to 
the  attendance  officer.  Yet  this  plan  of  counter  reports  is  not  fol- 
lowed in  any  place  visited  outside  Milwaukee;  the  majority  of  at- 
tendance officers,  after  making  a  report  to  a  school  principal,  assume, 
in  the  absence  of  a  notification  to  the  contrary,  that  the  child  has 
returned. 

Fifth,  the  Milwaukee  attendance  department,  although  fairly  well 
equipped  with  records  and  files,  has  no  alphabetical  file  of  all  cases 
handled  by  it  and  in  order  to  locate  a  child,  the  kind  of  school, 
whether  public  or  parochial,  common  or  vocational,  and  usually  the 
name  of  the  specific  school  attended  by  the  child,  must  be  known. 
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Furtbennwe,  entries  are  noi  irn^  i»  Um  re<x>rd  oitoft  MMtfgb  W  k«p 
them  up  to  date.  An  alphftbetkal  card  catalogue  iax  whkh  eack  new 
case  is  entered  prorapll j  aod  information  rtgaiding  each  caae  m  en- 
tered daih*,  and  an  additional  clerk  or  two  to  keeip  the  fite»  v^  to  date, 
are  essential  to  the  efficieaey  of  the  "work. 

Sistb,  in  most  of  the  smaller  places  visited  the  aehool  census  is 
used  to  prevent  children  who  have  never  beeft  oaroUed  ia  aekool  from 
working  iUegally,  b«t  in  Milwaukee  it  is  not  eheeked  with  the  sdiool 
records  and  thiB  method  of  preventii^  the  illegal  employment  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  children  to  control^  the  imittigrants  from  other 
cities  or  other  coimtriesy  is  therefore  losL  It  is  said  that  the  time 
and  method  of  enumeration  have  been  faulty,  but  the  former  f^ilt 
at  least  was  remedied  by  the  law  of  1^17,  which  changed  the  date  of 
the  census. 

Seventh,  in  Milwaukee  especially^  though  ako  in  some  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  State,  there  are  too  few  attendance  oflicera;.  10  officers 
in  a  city  with  some  80,000  ehildr^u  betwe^fi  7  and  17  who  are  obtiged 
to  attend  school  can  not  adequately  enforce  attendance. 

As  for  applicants  for  permits,  in  Milwaukee  9l  least,  the  system  of 
following  up  children  who  have  secured  school  certificates  and  apply 
£or  permits  is  fairly  well  worked  out  thro%igh  the  daily  reports  ol 
the  names  of  children  who  have  been  granted  permits  mede  to  the 
attendance  department  by  the  voeational  schooL  But  il  the  iatdua- 
trial  commission  made  daily  or  weekly  reports  of  refusals  to  the  at- 
tendance department,  instead  of  mentlily  reports^  children  who  have 
secured  school  certificates  but  been  refused  permits  could  be  more 
promptly  returned  to  sciiooL 

A  child,  moreover,  who  has  secured  a  school  certificate  may  not 
apply  for  a  permit.  In  all  the  places  visited  children  are  suppeaed 
to  be  dropped  from  the  school  registers  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
given  their  school  cei'tificatesw  It  is  assumed,  evidently,  that  they 
will  immediately  secure  permits  to  work  and  that  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  keep  theni  longer  on  the  school  register  as  they  will 
not  return  to  sehooL  In  only  three  of  the  cities  visited,  however ^ 
Milwaukee,  Madison,  and  Sheboygan,  do  the  attendaaaee  officers  p^ 
ceive  information  of  the  failure  of  a  child  who  has  thus  been  droppied 
by  his  school  to  secure  a  permit  to  work.  And  in  Green  Bay  and 
La  Cro6^se  no  central  ofiee  is  notified  both  of  the  granting  of  a  seKoot 
certificate  and  of  the  result  of  the  child's  application  for  a  peraut. 
Thus,  when  a  child  has  secured  a  school  certificate  he  may  eitb^  eoa^ 
pWte  the  process  and  secure  a  permit  or  he  may  simply  reaoain  oot  of 
school  or  go  to  work  on  his  school  certificate.  If  the  prineipal  upou 
granting  a  school  certificate  drops  the  child's  name  from  the  register 
but  does  not  include  it  in  his  report  of  absentees  to  the  attendance 
department,  tltere  is  nothing  to  prevent  thia    As  a  matter  of  faet^ 
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dnring^  this  study,  sdiool  ceitificateB,  instead  of  permits,  were  re- 
tamed  to  the  office  of  the  indufitrial  commissioii  on  the  expiration  of 
employment  even  from  depai-tment  stores  and  from  faotories  employ- 
ing large  numbers  of  children. 

The  itae  of  a  sdiool  certificate  as  a  sabstitate  for  a  permit  to  work 
or  as  an  ecxcase  to  stay  at  home,  conld  be  prevented  if  the  principal 
were  ccNnpeUed  to  keep  on  his  register  the  name  of  each  diild  to 
whom  he  has  granted  a  school  certificate  until  notified  that  the  child 
has  been  given  a  permit 

Nevertheless,  the  In-eaks  between  leaving  school  and  securing  a 
|)ermit  to  work  are  not  by  any  means  chiefly  breaks  between  securing 
a  school  certificate  and  a  permit  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  much  more 
ootnmon  for  a  diild  who  has  been  out  of  school  for  a  oonsiderable 
length  of  time  to  go  back  to  get  a  school  certificate  than  it  is  for  him 
to  wait  any  length  of  time  after  he  has  secured  a  certificate  before 
he  applies  for  a  permit 

The  enforcement  of  vocational -school  attendance,  so  far  as  children 
working  in  the  regulated  industries  are  concerned,  is  dependent  on 
the  enforcement  of  the  certificate  law,  for  the  records  of  the  cer- 
tificate office  furnish  the  lists  of  such  children  who  should  attend. 
But  t^iere  is  no  similar  source  of  information  as  to  the  other  chil- 
dren who  should  be  in  vocational  school — principally  grammar- 
school  graduates  who  are  not  going  to  hi|th  school  children  woiicing 
at  home  or  ranployed  in  agriculture,  children  between  16  and  17  years 
of  age  who  may  be  doing  anything  except  working  on  permits,  and 
illiterate  children  up  to  21  years  of  age.  At  the  date  of  this  report 
the  locating  of  children  who  are  not  at  work  on  permits  depends 
mainly  on  keeping  track  of  children  who  are  leaving  school  and  find- 
ing others  through  the  school  census,  and  it  is  not  only  posmble  but 
probable  that  some  of  them  are  not  attending.  If  all  minors  who 
are  not  in  attendance  at  some  full-time  school  were  required  to  have 
permits  exempting  them  from  such  attendance^  it  would  greatly 
simplify  the  problem  of  locating  all  the  children  who  are  subject 
to  the  compulsory  vocational-school  attendance  law. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  children  are  often  employed  in  domestic 
service  without  either  securing  permits  or  attending  vocational 
school.  This  occupation  has  so  recently  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  permit  law  that  a  child  may  easily  be  employed  illegally  wjth- 
iHit  either  the  child  or  her  employer  realizing  the  illegality.  For 
example,  a  15-year-old  girl  left  a  Milwaukee  public  school  in  April, 
1W7,  when  in  the  sixth  grade.  She  stayed  at  home  until  September, 
1917,  when  she  secured  employment  as  a  domestic  in  a  doctor's  house. 
In  February,  1918,  influenced  by  friends,  she  decided  to  attend  the 
vocational  school.  When  she  applied  for  enti^ance,  it  was  discoveretl 
that  she  had  been  oat  of  school  for  almost  a  year  working  without  a 
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permit.  Her  school  principal  stated  that  she  had  been  reported  re- 
peatedly to  the  attendance  department,  but  no  record  of  her  abseooes 
could  be  found  in  that  department. 

The  enrollment  of  children  in  vocational  school  is  only  part  of  the 
problem,  however.  Once  enrolled  their  regular  attendance  is  as 
difficult  to  enforce  as  is  attendance  at  the  common  schools.  Tlie  J 
vocational  school  has  for  its  aim  the  education  of  the  employed  child 
in  the  subjects  most  necessary  for  his  future  welfare.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  by  giving  him  instruction  in  subjects  in  which  he  was 
interested  and  in  which  he  could  see  some  practical  bearing  on  his 
work  and  future  career,  his  attendance  would  in  a  measure  be  as- 
sured and  enforcement  would  be  easy.  In  fact,  children  who  were  in- 
terviewed seemed  much  interested  in  what  they  were  given  to  do  in 
school,  but  tho  majority  of  them  preferred  to  work  rather  tlian  to 
come  to  vocational  school.  Some  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcement 
may  be  due  to  the  lapse  of  time  between  attendance  periods,  as  a  child 
or  employer  may  forget  the  day  of  attendance.  Then,  too,  school 
does  not  seem  very  inviting  on  the  one  half  day  a  week  which  is  free 
from  work,  and  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  loaf. 

The  failure  to  assign  children  to  classes  promptly  in  Milwaukee 
not  only  deprives  them  of  the  advantages  of  the  vocational  school  at 
a  time  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  such  advantages — and  indeed 
to  be  most  in  need  of  them — but  also  may  result  in  some  children 
being  lost ;  for  example,  a  child  who  both  moves  and  becomes  unem- 
ployed before  his  assignment  is  made.  There  should  be  no  gap  be- 
tween the  regular  all-day  school  and  the  vocational  school. 

Keeping  children  in  vocational  school,  like  locating  those  who 
should  attend,  is  an  entirely  different  problem  for  the  children  wljp 
are  working  on  permits  and  for  those  who  are  not.  For  the  former 
group  the  system  of  requiring  a  child  to  make  up  his  absences  from 
vocational  school  on  penalty  of  revocation  of  his  permit  is  an  effective 
means  of  securing  regular  attendance.  The  child's  knowledge  that 
he  will  have  to  make  up  his  absences  and  that  therefore  nothing  sub- 
stantial is  to  be  gained  by  staying  away  tends  to  bring  him  to  school 
with  a  fair  degree  of  regularity.  For  the  latter  group,  however,  the 
scliool  has  to  depend  on  attendance  officers,  with  the  possibility,  in 
case  of  continued  absence,  of  resorting  to  prosecution  of  the  parents. 
In  practice,  however,  no  greater  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in 
securing  the  attendance  of  these  children,  after  they  have  once  been 
enrolled,  than  of  those  with  permits. 

The  system  of  compelling  the  making  up  of  absences  is  probably 
not,  moreover,  as  infallible  in  securing  attendance  as  is  believed,  and 
in  some  cases  it  actually  encourages  illegal  employment  without  cer- 
tificates. It  sometimes  breaks  down,  for  example,  when  the  child  is 
''held  up"  between  jobs  on  account  of  absences.    In  that  case  his 
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pTomifle  of  empIoyi^sDt  is  held  &t  the  nudn  oiBde  of  the  Tocatkmal 
sehool  until  the  afasenees  are  made  up,  when  he  is  supposed  to  secuie 
it  l^^i]l  and  return  to  the  industrial  commiasion  to  secure  his  aubse* 
<fiient  permit.  But  rather  than  wait  until  he  has  made  up  his  ab- 
sences the  child  souwtimes,  when  he  can  secure  a  joh,  goes  to  work 
illegally,  leaving  his  promise  of  emplojanent  on  file. 

At  one  time  during  this  study  the  indiistrial  commission  made  nn 
investigation  of  all  duldren  in  Milwaukee  who  had  applied  for  sub- 
^€qllellt  permits  but  had  not  yet  received  tiwm  because  their  promises 
of  employment  were  in  the  hands  of  the  vocational  school  pending 
the  making  up  of  absences  in  that  school.  There  were  75  such  chil- 
dren at  the  time,  and  the  following  statem^it  gives  the  information 
obtained  regarding  them : 

Total  number  of  cases  investlgnted 75 

No  ioformfttloii  oMRiBaMe 12 

DoubtftU 2 

Definite  Information  obtained 61 

Became  17  during  investigation - —  1 

"Working  for  employer  whose  letter  is  on  file 32 

lUegaUy 23 

Legally  (wltli  new  permit) 9 

Working  for  new  employer 14 

IllegaUy 10 

Legally    (with  new  permit) 4 

Kot   working 14 

Of  the  61  diildren  for  whom  definite  information  was  obtained,  46 
were  working  for  new  employers,  8S  illegally  and  18  l^ally.  Tlie 
13  children  who  were  working  legally  on  new  permits — nine  for  the 
enopioyerB  whose  letters  were  on  file  and  four  for  new  onployers — 
had  probably  made  up  their  absences. from  vocatiofial  school  and 
secured  new  proinises  of  empfeymeid;.  If  they  did  not  mention  that 
eaiiier  promises  of  employment  had  been  held  up  and  if  the  clerk 
in  the*  oontinaataon  school,  finding  that  their  attendance  records 
showed  the  absences  made  up,  did  not  consult  the  file  of  '^  held-up  ^ 
promises  of  emplojonent,  this  could  easily  occur.  These  cases,  there- 
fore, probably  mean  only  carelessness  in  keeping  the  records  of 
^iield-np  "  cases. 

'  Nevertheless,  of  the  61  children  concerning  whom  definite  data  were 
obtained,  38,  or  a  little  over  one-half,  were  working  illegally  without 
permits,  23  for  employers  who  had  applied  for  permits,  and  10  for 
others  who  had  nerer  att^npted  to  secure  them.  In  these  cases  the 
system  of  holding  up  permits  between  jobs  not  only  failed  to  secure 
the  making  up  of  absences,  bat  actually  led  to  the  children^  employ- 
mtfut  without  permits. 

Immediate  foUowing  up  by  attendance  officers  of  all  children 
who  are  absent  from  rocationai  school  when  they  ought  to  be  mak- 
ing np  lUisonoes  would  ha^e  prerented  this  illegal  enq>loymemt.    And 
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such  children  should  be  followed  up  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  have  applied  for  new  permits.  If  a  child  knows  that  he  must 
make  up  his  absences  before  he  can  get  a  new  permit  he  is  very  likely 
not  to  apply  for  one  but  to  go  to  work  for  any  employer  he  can  find 
who  will  take  him  without.  Even  children  whose  permits  have  been 
revoked  because  of  nonattendance  should  be  followed  up  by  attend- 
ance officers  if  they  fail  to  come  to  school  regularly,  for  the  desire 
to  return  to  a  former  job  may  not  be  a  strong  enough  incentive, 
if  a  child  can  find  a  place  where  he  is  not  required  to  have  a  permit, 
to  induce  him  to  make  up  his  absences. 

The  vocational  school  has  itself  no  specific  legal  authority  to  re- 
voke permits,  but  if  its  power  to  secure  attendance  at  vocational 
school  by  this  method  were  questioned  the  industrial  commission 
could  appoint  the  vocational-school  directors  its  deputies  and  invest 
them  with  the  authority  given  it  by  law  to  revoke  a  child's  permit 
if  ''  the  physical  or  moral  welfare  of  such  child  would  be  best  served 
by  the  revocation."  Such  authorization  has  thus  far  not  been  neces- 
sary as  the  vocational  school  authorities  have  accomplished  their 
purpose  without  it. 

Wisconsin  has,  in  her  vocational  schools,  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  child,  which  is  so  difficult  in 
other  States  where  only  the  common  schools  are  available  to  meet 
his  needs.  In  many  places  in  Wisconsin,  however,  at  the  time  of  this 
study,  the  facilities  for  knowing  when  a  child  is  unemployed  are  in- 
adequate, and  in  only  four  of  the  eight  cities  studied  is  any  attempt 
made  to  provide  for  his  needs  in  the  vocational  school.  In  the  othecs, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  authorities  have  made  no  more  provi- 
sion for  unemployed  than  for  employed  children.  In  no  city  visited., 
moreover,  are  unemployed  children  regularly  returned  to  all-day 
schools.  Children  who  have  been  out  only  a  short  time  may  occa* 
sionally  go  back  when  they  become  unemployed,  but  those  who  have 
been  seriously  at  work  are  entirely  emancipated  from  the  regular 
school  system.  In  Milwaukee,  however,  the  vocational  school  has  a 
department  for  the  placement  of  boys,  and  part  of  the  wo^k  of  this 
department  is  the  endeavor  to  pursuade  boys  to  attend  school  every 
day  and  not  return  to  work  until  they  have  completed  a  vocational- 
school  course. 

The  chief  reason  for  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  existence  of  un- 
employment is  the  failure  of  employers  in  most  cities  to  return  per- 
mits to  the  issuing  offices  promptly.  In  some  cities  a  new  permit  is 
issued  before  the  old  one  is  returned,  and  this  practically  means  that 
no  attempt  is  made  to  secure  the  return  of  a  permit  promptly 
enough  for  it  to  serve  as  a  notification  of  unemployment.  In  others 
the  vocational  school  is  not  notified  when  a  permit  has  been  returned. 
Before  anything  effective  can  be  done  in  the  direction  of  putting  and 


keei^iiig  nttcmpleyed  cUUntn  m  aekool,  iffiuiiig  officmra  must  insist 
on  tke  retunft  of  the  permk  as  90(m  ss  a  duU  kAiVea  aa  fmployejr, 
and  if  tUs.is  to  be  done  uni£«n»ly  throufhoul  ihe  Stale  the  euper- 
▼iaon  of  the  indualml  commiaBkNB  must  be  strengthened  and  ex- 


The  voeatioiial  srkool  is  not  apeeific&lly  required  to  provide  for 
tfce  imemplojed  child,  as  it  is  for  the  permit  child.  But  its.  work  is 
of  snch  a  dumcter  that  it  mi^ht  with  comparative  ease  form  classes 
of  cfaiMreoi  who  are  temporarily  out  of  work.  Yet  in  oaly  four 
places  Tifflted-TShcboygan,  Kenosha  ^  Green  Bay,  and  La  Crosse — 
is  any  prorviaioa  made  for  these  children,  and  only  in  Green  Bay, 
where  the  permit  is  issued  by  the  vocational  school  and  returned  to 
it,  is  daily  attendance  of  unemployed  children  consistex^ly  enforced. 
Even  in  Milwaukee,  where  permits  are  returned  with  a  fair  degree 
of  regularity,  the  long  distance  between  the  vocational  school  and 
Ike  homes  of  most  working  children,  the  lack  of  sufficient  force  in 
the  attendance  departmeofit  to  follow  up  children  whose  permits  have 
been  returned,  and  the  lack  of  accommodations  in  the  school  have 
been  allowed  to  destroy  a  very  hopeful  %S.ort  to  solve  this  problem. 
Thus,  in  quite  of  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools,  the  unem- 
ployed diild  is  attending  school  with  little  more  regularity  in  Wis- 
eonsin  than  in  States  having  no  such  schools. 

Unemployed  children^  indeed,  because  their  attendance  is  more 
difficult  to  enforce,  sometimes  escape  even  the  short  hours  of  school 
Mquired  of  employed  children.  One  boy  in  Milwaukee,  for  example, 
]fitt  a  parochial  school  on  Decen^r  17,  the  day  he  was  14  years  ol 
agec  He^  was  evidently  not  reported  to  the  attendance  depca*tm»it 
upon  leaving,  as  there  is  no  record  of  him  in  that  department  until 
the  following  May,  five  months  later,  when  he  secured  a  permit  and 
worked  five  daya  In  September,  four  months  after  securing  tlie 
permit,  he  was  assigned  to  a  class  in  the  vocational  school,  but  was 
absent  2;^  times  from  September  to  May  of  the  following  year  and 
7  times  from  the  1st  of  the  next  September  to  the  1st  of  October 
ioUowing,  an  absence  lasting  30  weeks.  Aroording  to  the  record  he 
was  unemployed  during  this  entire  period  of  a  little  over  a  year.  The 
kai  repeat  from  him  was  in  October,  when  the  attendance  depart- 
ment reported  that  he  had  gone  to  live  on  a  farm.  In  short,  this 
child  had  escaped  the  laws  designed  for  his  protection  for  nearly 
two  years  except  when  he  was  working  for  five  days  on  a  permit. 

If  the  permit  were  returned  promptly  and  if  the  unemployed  child 
were  thea  obliged  to  go  to  school  every  day,  he  would  not  only  be 
given  the  benefits  of  school  attendance,  but  would  be  prevented  from 
going  to  work  for  another  employer  without  a  permit.  The  child 
who  is  leaving  school  is  followed  up  to  see  that  he  actually  secures  a 
permit  for  his  }ob,  but  when  he  has  once  been  employed,  even  if  for 
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only  a  few  days,  the  r^ular  school  authorities  have  lost  track  of  him 
and  a  different  machinery  is  needed  to  see  that  he  is  not  employed 
illegally  in  his  second  or  later  position.  The  chief  element  in  this 
machinery  is  the  return  of  the  permit,  and  when  this  breaks  down 
the  child  may  easily  go  to  work  for  a  new  employer  without  a  permit. 

In  all  States  where  the  hours  and  occupations  of  the  permit  child 
are  restricted  there  is  a  temptation  for  him  to  claim  to  be  over  permit 
age  in  order  to  escape  these  restrictions  and  secure  a  better  position 
or  higher  wages,  and  even  in  Wisconsin,  though  his  obligation  to  at- 
tend vocational  school  tends  to  make  this  much  more  difficult  than 
in  other  States,  it  is  sometimes  done.  For  example,  a  15-year-old 
boy  in  Kenosha,  who  was  working  for  a  telegraph  company  left 
its  employ,  but  his  permit  was  not  returned.  The  boy  went  to 
work  as  a  pin  boy  in  a  bowling  alley,  an  occupation  which  is  illegal 
in  Wisconsin,  as  in  most  industrial  States,  for  a  child  under  16  years. 
He  told  the  employer  he  was  17,  and  continued  to  attend  vocational 
school  one-half  day  a  week.  One  day  when  he  was  absent  the  di- 
rector telephoned  the  telegraph  company  and  learned  that  the  boy 
had  left  its  employ  six  months  before.  Thus  only  accidentally  was 
the  boy  discovered  working  without  a  permit  and  in  an  illegal  oc- 
cupation. Another  boy  who  had  enrolled  in  the  vocational  school 
in  Milwaukee  since  the  previous  summer  was  absent  twice  about  the 
middle  of  February  and  was  notified  to  appear  at  the  office  of  the 
attendance  department.  When  he  came,  he  stated  that  he  had  been 
ill  on  the  days  of  absence,  but  also  that  he  had  left  the  place  where 
he  was  employed  during  the  summer  and  had  been  working  foraik- 
other  employer  since  October.  His  permit  was  still  at  his  former 
employer's  and  he  had  been  working  four  months  without  one,  com* 
ing  to  vocational  school  regularly.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  ab- 
sence because  of  illness,  the  violation  might  never  have  been  dis- 
covered. Either  one  of  these  children  might  also,  of  course,  have 
been  unemployed  all  these  months,  while  attending  vocational  school 
regularly. 

Even  when  the  permit  has  been  returned,  if  the  child  is  not  obliged 
to  go  to  school  every  day,  he  is  likely  to  go  to  work  again  without  a 
permit.  The  woman's  department  of  the  industrial  commission 
made  a  special  study  of  unemployed  children  in  October,  1916,  and 
has  made  other  similar  studies  at  irregular  intervals  since  then.  In 
November,  1917,  it  found  rctuinod  permits  on  file  for  200  children 
who  were  supposed  to  be  unemployed.  Of  these  200  children  56  were 
investigated.  In  February,  1918,  the  status  of  the  children  investi- 
gated was  as  follows: 

Unemployed,  stnylnjr  at  home 12 

Worklnj?  illegaUy  witboat  permits 10 

On  forme 8 

At   Institutions 2 
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iilof«d  o»t  of  town • • •— - —  2 

Disappeared  from  borne , 3 

Returned    to   school . ^  8 

No  Information  obtainable 6 

Irreffilar  fsswance  of  permit 1 

Not  settled*  tm  conflicting  ia£ormatioa  obtained.     (Referred  to 
aUeodaoee  depaituieut,  Jan.  1«  1918;  no  report  obtained  up 

to  Feb.  8.  1918) 4 

Permits  reissued  (without  intervention  of  investigation) 4 


Total 55 

Of  these  55  cbildreu,  it  appears  22  were  violating  the  child-labor 
or  sdiool-attendaiLce  lavrs,  10  by  working  without  permits  and  12  by 
failing  to  attend  school  except  for  their  weekly  vocational-school 
attendance.  Two  children,  both  16  years  of  age,  whose  permits  were 
returned  in  February,  1917,  had  not  returned  for  new  ones  at  the  time 
the  results  of  the  investigation  were  collected  in  February,  1918. 
One  of  them  had  been  working  without  a  permit  in  several  places 
during  the  period  and  the  other  was  unemployed  until  the  first  part 
of  December,  when  he  secured  a  position  without  a  permit  The 
children  actually  found  working  without  permits  were  obliged,. as 
a  result  of  the  investigation,  to  secure  them.  But  the  12  children 
found  staying  at  home  were  likely  at  any  tune  to  start  a  new  group 
of  illegally  employed  children. 

Inspection  by  deputies  of  the  industrial  commission  is  the  chief 
method  of  discovering  childr^i  who  fall  through  the  loopholes  in 
the  follow-up  system,  of  preventing  children  who  have  never  been 
inischool  in  the  State  from  going  to  work  without  permits,  and  of 
keeping  all  children  from  working  illegally  after  school  hours. 
The  visits  of  inspectors,  however,  are  so  infrequent  that  a  child,  by 
changing  positions  occasionally,  might  work  continually'  from  the 
time  he  was  14  until  he  was  17  without  securing  a  permit  or  attending 
vocational  school.  Furthermore,  the  failure  of  inspectors  to  report 
to  the  sdiool  authorities  tlie  names  and  addresses  of  children  who 
are  found  working  illegally  makes  it  impossible  to  prevent  future 
illegal  employment  of  tliese  same  children.  Little  is  to  be  gained  by 
ordering  a  child  who  is  found  working  illegally  to  go  to  school  if 
the  injq>ector  has  no  means  of  knowing  that  he  does  go  and  the  school 
authorities  are  not  notified  that  he  has  been  sent.  Unless  such  noti- 
fication 18  made  immediately  the  child  may  simply  secure  another 
position  in  the  same  manner  tliat  he  secured  the  one  at  which  he  waa 
working  when  discovered  by  the  inspector.  Some  system  of  reports 
^MMild  be  devised  which  will  guarantee  the  child's  return  to  school. 

Wssoonsin  has,  however^  two  unusual  weapons  for  the  enforcement 
oi  her  child-labor  laws,  first,  the  power  in  prosecuting  of  bringing 
eivil  instead  of  criminal  action,  and,  second,  tl^e  heavy  penalty  possi- 
ble imder  the  workmen's  compensation  act  in  case  of  injury  to  a  child 
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who  is  illegally  employed.  It  is  probable  that  as  this  provision  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  becomes  better  known  among  em- 
ployers it  will  act  as  an  even  greater  deterrent  to  the  illegal  employ- 
ment of  children  than  at  the  time  of  this  report.  Both  these  weapons 
hit  the  employer's  pocketbook  and  if  used  on  all  possible  occasions  are 
capable  of  making  violations  of  the  child-labor  law  so  financially 
unprofitable  that  employers  will  themselves  exercise  great  care  to 
prevent  their  occurrence. 

Summary. 

The  centralization  in  the  State  industrial  commission  of  primary 
authority  and  responsibility  over  the  administration  of  the  child- 
labor  laws  gives  that  commission  power  to  insure  enforcement  of 
existing  legislation.  The  commission,  moreover,  through  its  au- 
thority to  make  rules  and  regulations,  has  unusual  power  to  interpret 
this  legislation.  Tlie  laws  themselves,  however,  are  essentially  weak 
in  several  particulars,  notably  in  their  failure  to  require  school  at- 
tendance of  children  between  16  and  17  years  of  age  who  must  have 
permits  and  attend  vocational  school,  in  their  low  educational  stand- 
ard for  going  to  work,  and  in  their  failure  to  require  definitely  a 
physical  examination  as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  a  permit.  More- 
over, because  of  failure  of  the  industrial  commission  to  exercise  fully 
its  supervisory  powers,  the  laws  are  not  uniformly  enforced  through- 
out the  State.  In  part  this  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commission  has  been  given  to  the  administration  of  other 
new  legislation,  especially  the  workmen's  compensation  and  safety 
laAVs ;  in  part  it  has  been  due  to  the  practical  impossibility  of  bring- 
ing about  all  at  once  adequate  enforcement  of  all  the  changes  recently 
made  in  the  labor  laws  of  the  State ;  and  in  part  it  has  been  due  to 
lack  of  adequate  funds  for  the  large  mass  of  work  assigned  to  the 
commission. 

Two  unique  features  of  the  Wisconsin  plan  of  regulating  child 
labor,  not  yet  touched  upon  in  the  conclusion  of  this  report,  deserve 
special  praise.  The  first  is  the  system  of  vocational  continuation 
schools,  the  most  complete  existing  in  any  State  in  this  country. 
These  schools  have  become  such  an  integral  part  of  the  regulation 
of  the  child  labor  in  Wisconsin  that,  though  in  their  methods  they 
are  still  frankly  experimental,  the  desirability  of  their  existence  is 
no  longer  in  question.  The  second  is  the  apprenticeship  system  over 
which,  as  over  the  permit  system,  the  industrial  commission  has  abso- 
lute and  complete  control.  Wisconsin  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
which  has  created  by  law  a  modem  apprenticeship  system  and, 
thongh  many  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome,  the  ultimate  ideal  of  a 
combination  of  shop  and  vocational  school  training  may  prove  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  adjusting  young  persons  to  useful  places 
in  the  industrial  system. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

In  effect  April  i»  1918. 
fAII  references  are  to  1917  statutes  with  1918  amendments,  additions,  etc.] 

Soie.—{Thm  duti—  and  powmn  rotating  to  thm  enforcement  of  labor  law,  prevtouelg 
a*erct»ed  6f  the  commi—Umer  of  labor,  factory  tnepectore,  etc.,  were  tranmferred  6y  8tatutem» 
ekmpter  il§a,  eection  2394-64,  to  the  induetrtml  eommieeUm  and  ita  daputimm.  In  every  caae 
the  new  enforcing  authority  has  l>een  indicated  by  an  ineertion  in  bracket*  in  the  text,  the 
former  enforcing  powere  being  omitted.] 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

COMPULSOBT   SCHOOL  AND   VOCATIONAL   SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

Children  from  7  to  H;  from  U  to  16  if  not  regularly  employed;  penalty. — 
Any  person  having  under  his  control  any  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  nnd 
fourteen  years,  or  any  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
not  regularly  and  lawfully  employed  in  any  useful  employment  or  service  at 
home  or  elsewhere,  shall  cause  such  child  to  be  enrolled  in  and  to  attend  some  pub- 
lic, parochial,  or  private  school  regularly  (regular  attendance  for  the  purpose  of 
this  statute  shall  be  an  attendance  of  twenty  days  in  each  school  mouth,  unless 
the  child  can  furnish  some  legal  excuse),  in  cities  of  the  first  class  during  the 
full  period  and  hours  of  the  calendar  year  (religious  holidays  excepted)  that 
the  public,  parochial,  or  private  school  in  which  such  child  is  enrolled  may  be 
in  session;  in  all  other  cities  not  less  than  eight  school  months;  and  in  towns 
and  villages  not  less  than  six  school  months  in  each  year,  and  all  children  sub* 
ject  to  the  provisions  df  this  act  [sees.  40.73,  40.74]  shall  be  enrolled  in  some 
public,  parochial,  or  private  school  within  one  school  month  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school  term  in  the  district  in  which  such  children  reside, 
except  that  in  cities  of  the  first  class  such  children  shall  be  enrolled  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  school  which  they  \v\\\  attend  (and  the  word  "  term," 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  entire  time  that 
school  is  maintained  during  the  school  year) ;  provided  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  child  not  in  proper  physical  or  mental  condition  to  attend 
school,  who  shall  present  the  certificate  of  a  reputable  physician  in  general 
practice  to  that  effect,  nor  to  any  child  who  lives  in  country  districts  more 
than  two  miles  by  the  nearest  traveled  road  from  the  schoolhouse  in  the  district 
where  such  child  resides,  except  that  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
fourteen  living  between  two  and  three  miles  from  school  by  the  nearest  trav- 
eled road  shall  attend  school  regularly  at  least  sixty  days  during  the  year; 
provided  that  If  transportation  is  furnished  by  the  district  this  exemption  as 
to  distance  shall  not  apply,  nor  shall  this  section  apply  to  any  child  who  shall 
have  completed  the  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools  of  this  State  or  the 
first  eight  grades  of  work  as  taught  in  State  graded  or  other  graded  schools  of 
Wisconsin,  and  can  furnish  the  proper  diploma,  certificate,  or  credential  show- 
ing that  he  has  completed  one  of  said  courses  of  study,  or  its  equivalent.  In- 
stmctlOD  during  the  required  period  elsewhere  than  at  school,  by  a  teacher  or 
instructor  selected  by  the  person  having  control  of  such  child  shall  be  equiva- 
lent to  school  attendance,  provided  that  such  instruction  received  elsewhere 
than  in  school  be  at  least  substantially  equivalent  to  Instruction  given  to  chll- 
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dren  of  like  ages  In  the  public,  parochial,  or  private  school  where  such  children 
reside.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  •  •  *  [sec.  40.78] 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  together  with  costs  of  prosecution,  or  by  imprison* 
ment  in  the  county  Jail  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  offense.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  district  attorney  and  his  assistants  to  prosecute  in  the  name  of  the 
State  all  violations  of  the  provisions  of  ♦  •  •  [sec.  40.78]  •  •  •  When 
in  any  proceedings  under  this  section  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  any 
child,  a  verified  baptismal  certificate  or  duly  Attested  birth  certificate  shall  be 
produced  and  filed  in  court.  In  case  such  certificates  can  not  be  secured,  upon 
proof  of  such  fact,  the  record  of  age  stated  in  the  first  school  enrollment  of 
such  child  or  first  school  enrollment  to  be  found  shall  be  admissible  aa  eridence 
thereof.     [Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.73(1).] 

Prosecution, — Prosecutions  for  violation  of  *  *  f  [sec.  40.73]  may  also 
be  brought  In  the  juvenile  court  in  and  for  the  connty  in  which  such  violations 
occur,  and  said  court  is  hereby  granted  full  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  thereof. 
[Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.78(2).] 

Children  from  14  to  16  until  Sept.  i,  1918,  and  after  that  date  children  from 
H  to  17,  to  attend  vocational  schools;  conditions. — Until  September  first,  1918. 
any  person  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  unless  indentured  as  an 
apprentice,  as  provided  in  section  2877,  and  after  that  date  any  person  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen,  living  within  two  miles  of  the  school  of 
any  town,  or  within  the  corporate  limits  of  any  city  or  village  and  not  physi- 
cally incapacitated,  who  is  not  required  by  ♦  *  *  [sec.  40,73(1)]  to  att&id 
some  public,  private,  or  parochial  school,  and  who  Is  not  attending  a  free  high 
school  or  equivalent  of  a  high  school,  must  either  attend  some  public,  private, 
or  parochial  school,  or  attend  for  at  least  eight  hours  a  week  for  at  least  elgttt 
months  and  for  such  additional  months  or  parts  thereof  as  the  other  public 
schools  of  such  city,  town,  or  village  are  In  session  In  excess  of  eight  during  the 
regular  school  year,  or  the  equivalent  as  may  be  determined  by  the  local  board 
of  industrial  education,  a  vocational  school,  provided  such  school,  or  schools 
are  maintained  according  to  the  provisions  of  sections  41.13  to  41.20,  In  the  town, 
village,  or  city  in  which  his  parents  or  guardians  reside.  This  subsection  shall 
apply  only  to  persons  between  the  ages  herein  specified  living  in  towns,  villages, 
and  cities  maintaining  schools  as  provided  In  sections  41.13  to  4U20.  [Statutes, 
ch.  40,  sec.  40.73(3).] 

Penalty — parent,  etc. — Any  parent  or  guardian  falling  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  [sees.  40.73,  40.74]  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars  or  by  Imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less 
than  five  days  or  more  than  thirty  days,  and  in  case  of  conviction  for  a  second 
or  any  subsequent  offense  shall  be  punished  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 
[Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.73(6).] 

Enforcement — appointment  and  duties  of  truant  officers. — (a)  In  all  cities  of 
the  first  class  the  board  of  education  or  any  board  having  similar  powers,  shall 
appoint  ten  or  more  truant  officers ;  in  all  cities  of  the  second  and  third  classes, 
such  board  shall  appoint  one  or  more  truant  officers,  and  In  all  cities  of  the 
fourth  class  the  chief  of  police  and  the  police  officers  may  be  truancy  officers, 
whose  duties  It  shall  be  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  ♦  *  •  [sec.  40.74]  are 
enforced.  (&)  When  of  his  personal  knowledge,  or  by  report  or  complaint  from 
any  resident  of  the  city,  or  by  report  or  complaint  as  provided  herein,  a  truant 
officer  believes  that  any  child  is  unlawfully  and  habitually  absent  from  ele- 
mentary school,  vocational  school,  or  any  other  school  which  the  minor  is  by 
law  compelled  to  attend,  provided  the  minor  Is  not  otherwise  receiving  instruc- 
tion as  provided  In  subsection  (1)  of  section  40.73,  he  shall  immediately  Investi- 
gate and  render  all  service  In  his  power,  to  compel  such  child  to  attend  some 
public,  parochial,  or  private  school  which  the  person  having  control  of  the 
child  shall  designate,  or  if  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to 
attend  school  or  become  regularly  employed  at  home  or  elsewhere,  and  upon 
failure  he  shall  serve  a  written  notice  as  required  in  •  •  ♦  [sec  40.74(4)] 
and  proceed  as  hereinafter  provided  against  the  person  having  charge  of  such 
child.  And  in  all  towns  and  villages  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  his  undersherlff 
and  deputies  shall  be  the  truant  officers,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  truant 
officers  named  In  this  subsection  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  ai 
provided  herein.     [Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.74(1),] 
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Snforcement — powers  of  truant  offtcers. — ^Any  truant  officer  within  this  Stat^ 
shall  hare  power  to  visit  factories,  worltshops,  mercantile  establishments  and 
other  places  of  employment  in  their  respective  localities  and  ascertain  whether 
any  minors  are  employed  therein  contrary  to  law.  They  may  require  that  the 
age  and  school  certificates  and  lists  of  minors  who  are  employed  In  such  fac- 
tories, workshops,  mercantile  establishments  and  other  places  of  employment, 
sball  be  produced  for  their  Inspection,  and  they  shall  report  all  cases  of  such 
illegal  employment  to  the  school  authorities  of  their  respective  cities,  towns, 
villages,  or  districts  and  to  the  [industrial  commission].  Such  truant  officer 
shall  receive  no  compensation  from  the  State  for  performing  such  services. 
[Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.74(2).] 

Enforcement — duties  of  teachers,  etc.;  penalty. — (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
tbe  school  clerk  of  every  school  district,  the  clerks  of  boards  of  education,  and 
the  clerks  of  subdlstricts,  or  other  officers  whose  duty  It  is  to  take  the  school 
census  under  the  law,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  school  census  of  their  respective 
districts  or  cities,  to  make  out  three  copies  of  such  census  reports,  on  blanks 
to  be  furnished  by  the  State  superintendent,  and  send  one  of  such  copies  by  mail, 
or  otherwise,  to  the  proper  superintendent  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
July  of  each  year  and  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  school  in  his  district,  he 
shall  deliver,  with  the  register,  a  copy  of  such  census  report  to  the  teacher  em- 
ployed in  said  district,  and  If  the  school  consists  of  two  or  more  departments  the 
copy  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  principal. 

(d)  In  case  the  district  includes  within  its  boundaries,  territory  lying  in  two 
or  more  counties  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  such  district  to  make  out 
separate  copies  of  the  census  reports  for  each  part  of  aaid  joint  district,  and 
forward  the  same  to  the  proper  superintendents:  Provided,  That  in  all  cities 
having  a  population  of  two  thousand  or  more  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion or  other  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  the  school  census  shall  not  be 
required  to  furnish  copies  of  the  census  returns  to  the  county  superintendent, 
city  superintendent  or  teachers.  Said  clerks  of  boards  of  education  and  other 
ofiicers  who  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of  the  school  census  returns,  shall 
have  their  ofilces  open  at  all  reasonable  hours,  and  allow  and  assist  sui)eriu- 
tendents,  teachers,  and  truant  officers  to  examine  and  secure  information  from 
the  school  census  reports  on  file  in  their  offices,  that  may,  in  any  way,  aid  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  [sees.  40.73,  40.74]. 

(c>  All  teachers  in  public  schools,  except  teachers  in  high  schools,  shall  at 
the  request  of  the  proper  superintendent,  while  school  is  in  session  report  to 
him.  Said  report  shall  show  *  *  *  the  names  and  ages  of  all  children 
enrolled  in  their  respective  schools  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  and 
fourteen  and  sixteen,  the  names  and  post-office  addl*esses  of  the  parents  or 
other  persons  having  control  of  such  children,  the  number  of  the  district  and 
the  name  of  the  town,  city,  village,  and  county  in  which  said  children  reside,  the 
distance  such  child  or  children  reside  from  the  schoolhouse  in  the  district  in 
which  they  live  by  the  nearest  traveled  road,  the  number  of  days  each  such 
child  was  present  a^d  the  number  of  days  such  child  was  absoit  during  each 
month  and  such  other  reports  requested  by  him,  said  reports  to  be  made  on 
blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  county,  district,  or  State  superintendent. 

id)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  school  clerk,  or  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
education  to  deliver  to  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  a  sufficient  number 
of  blanks  as  described  above,  to  supply  said  teachers  for  one  school  year: 
Provided,  That  when  there  shall  be  enrolled  and  in  attendance  at  parochial  or 
private  schools,  children  residing  in  a  county  or  counties  other  than  the  one 
In  which  the  schoolhouse  is  located,  the  teachers  in  such  parochial  or  private 
schools  may  make  the  reports  hereinbefore  described  to  the  county,  district,  or 
eity  superintendent  of  the  county,  or  the  city  in  which  the  children  between  the 
ag«i  of  seven  and  fourteen  and  fourteen  and  sixteen  so  attending,  reside: 
Provided  further.  That  in  districts  that  include  within  their  boundaries  terri- 
tory lying  in  two  or  more  counties,  or  districts  Joint  with  cities  having  separate 
superintendents,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  public  school  teachers  in  such  joint 
districts  to  make  separate  reports  as  provided  herein  to  the  county,  district,  or 
city  superintendent  of  the  county  or  city  in  which  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  and  fourteen  and  sixteen  so  attending  reside: 
And  provided.  That  the  teachers  in  cities  of  two  thousand  iMpubition  or  more 
shall  not  be  required  to  make  the  report  provided  herein,  except  when  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  the  proper  county  or  city  superintendent 
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(e)  All  teachers  of  private  nnd  parochial  schools  shall  keep  a  i«cord  embody- 
ing all  the  data  ennmerated  In  this  sectton,  and  snch  record  shall  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  all  truant  officers  specified  in  this  act,  at  any  and  all  reasonable 
times:  And  provided.  That  when  called  upon  by  any  truant  officer,  or  super- 
intendent, the  teachers  in  private  or  parochial  schools  may  furnish  in  writing 
on  blanks  furnished  by  the  truant  officer  or  superintendent  the  above-mentioned 
data  in  regard  to  any  child  or  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen 
and  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  claim,  or  who  are  claimed  to  be  In  attendance 
upon  said  school ;  and  ev^y  teacher  in  a  public  school  shall,  and  every  teacher 
in  a  private  or  parochial  school  may  promptly  notify  the  proper  truant  officer 
of  any  child  whose  attendance  is  habitually  irregular:  Provided,  Such  irregu- 
larity is  not  excused  by  any  provision  of  this  act 

(/)  Any  officer  or  teacher  in  a  public  school  who  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  make 
the  reports  required  by  this  section  as  required,  or  any  teacher  in  a  private  or 
parochial  school  who  shall  fall  to  keep  a  record  as  required  in  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  a  forfeiture  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars 
for  each  such  failure  or  neglect,  said  forfeiture  to  be  sued  for  by  any  voter 
of  the  district  where  such  officer  resides,  or  where  such  teacher  is  employed,  and 
recovered  in  the  same  manner  other  forfeitures  are  sued  for  and  recovered 
under  the  Wisconsin  statutes;  one  half  of  the  amount  of  the  forfeiture  to  be 
paid  to  the  voter  bringing  the  action  and  the  other  half  to  be  paid  into  the 
school  district  treasury  of  the  district  where  such  offender  resides.  [Statutes, 
ch.  40,  sec.  40.74(8).] 

Enforcement — duties  of  superintendents;  names  of  truants  to  be  reported  to 
industrial  commission;  duties  of  truant  officers, — (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  county,  district,  and  city  superintendents,  upon  receiving  the  reports  and 
information  as  provided  in  the  preceding  sections,  to  compare  carefully  the 
reports  of  attendance  and  enrollment,  with  the  reports  of  the  last  school  census 
on  file  in  his  office,  and  ascertain  therefrom  the  names  of  all  children  who  are 
not  complying  with  the  provisions  of  sections  40.78  and  40,74,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  superintendents  to  report  the  names  of  such  children,  together 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  parents  or  those  having  control  of  sncli 
children  to  the  [industrial  commission]  at  Madison,  upon  blanks  furnished  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  the  proper  truant  officer  of  the  county,  district,  or  city. 
The  truant  officer  shall  immediately  upon  receipt  of  such  report,  or  when  be 
obtains  information  of  delinquencies,  notify  by  registered  mail,  or  by  the 
service  of  notice  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  the  service  of  summons 
in  a  civil  case  in  a  Justice  court,  the  parent  or  the  person  having  control  of 
such  child  or  children,  to  cause  snch  child  or  children  to  be  sent  to  some  public, 
parochial,  or  private  school  within  five  days  from  the  date  notice  is  deposited, 
pr(»i)erly  addressed  In  the  post  office,  if  notice  is  served  by  registered  mail,  or 
five  days  from  the  date  of  the  personal  service  of  said  notice. 

(b)  The  notice  shall  inform  the  parent  or  other  person  in  parental  relation 
thnt  the  law  requires  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen, 
an«l  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  if  not  regularly  employed  as  pro- 
vided by  sections  1728a  to  1728J,  inclusive,  are  to  be  in  regular  attendance  at 
some  school  as  provided  in  •  ♦  •  [sec.  40.73(1)].  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
all  truant  officers,  after  having  given  the  notice  hereinbefore  described,  to 
determine  whether  the  parent  or  other  person  in  parental  relation  has  com- 
piled with  the  notice,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  so  comply,  he  shall  immediately 
notify  the  [Indnstrlal  commission]  of  such  failure,  and  within  three  days  after 
having  knowledge  of  or  having  been  notified  thereof,  make  complaint  against 
s.-  id  parent  or  person  in  parental  relation  having  the  legal  charge  and  control 
of  such  child  or  children,  before  any  Justice  of  the  peace  In  the  county,  where 
such  party  resides.    •     •     ♦     [Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.74(4).] 

Enforcement — duties  of  superintendents,  truant  officers,  etc.;  reports  to 
industrial  commission. — Eftch  county  and  city  superintendent  of  schools  shall 
report  to  the  industrial  commission  and  to  the  proper  truant  office  within  ten 
days  after  the  close  of  each  month,  commencing  with  the  month  of  Octob^  nnd 
concluding  with  the  month  of  May  In  each  year,  the  name  of  each  child  resld- 
in*;  in  the  county,  district,  or  city  under  his  supervision  who  during  suid 
month  has  not  complied  with  the  provisions  of  ♦  ♦  •  [sec.  40.78(1)1  of  the 
Statutes,  nnd  the  name  and  post-office  addre^^s  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
•nch  child.  If  any  county  or  city  superintendent  has  no  names  of  delinquent 
children  to  report  for  any  month  as  provided  in  this  section.  It  shall  be  tlie 
duty  of  such  .  uperlntendent  promptly  to  notify  the  industrial  commission  of 
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that  ttkct.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  and  city  superintendent  of 
schools  to  require  suitable  monthly  reports  from  the  teachers  under  his  juris- 
diction in  order  to  assist  such  superintendent  in  preparing  the  aforesaid  reports. 
Immediately  upon  serving  the  notice  as  provided  in  *  *  *  [sees.  40.74(1), 
40.74(4)1  upon  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  truant  officer  to  notify  the  teacher  of  such  child  of  such  service.  The 
return  of  the  child  to  school  shall  be  promptly  reported  by  the  teacher  to  the 
truant  officer  and  superintendent.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  truant  officer 
to  make  a  r^)ort  each  month  to  the  industrial  commission,  showing  the  action 
taken  by  him  in  the  cases  of  delinquency  reported  to  him  by  the  superintendent. 
Blanks  for  reports  by  superintendents  to  the  industrial  commission  and  to  the 
truant  officer  shall  be  furnished  by  the  industrial  commission.  [Statutes, 
ch.  40.  sec.  40.74(6).! 

Penalty  for  superiniendent  of  schools  and  truant  officers. — ^Any  superintendent 
of  schools  or  any  truant  officer  who  violates  or  fails  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  *  *  *  [sec.  40.74]  shall  be  subject  to  a  forfeiture  of  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  such  offense,  which  on 
complaint  of  the  indastrial  commission  may  be  recovered  against  such  superin- 
tendent or  truant  officer  in  an  action  in  debt  brought  by  the  attorney  general 
b^ore  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.     [Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.74(7).] 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

Enumeration  of  children  from  4  to  20. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district 
clerk,  betwe^i  the  tenth  and  twenty-fifth  days  of  July  in  each  year,  excepting 
In  cities  of  the  first  class  where  the  school  census  shall  be  taken  between  March 
first  and  June  first  of  each  year,  to  make  and  transmit  to  the  county  or  city 
superintendent,  a  written  report  bearing  date  as  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  June, 
or  the  thirtieth  day  of  May  In  cities  of  the  first  class,  of  such  year,  signed  by 
him  and  verified  by  his  affidavit,  showing : 

First.  The  number,  names,  and  ages  of  children,  male  and  female  designated 
separately,  over  the  age  of  four  and  under  the  age  of  twenty  years  residing  in 
the  district,  and  the  names  of  their  parents,  guardians  or  other  persons  with 
whom  such  children  resided,  respectively,  on  the  last  day  of  May  or  June  pre- 
ceding.   •    ♦    ♦     [Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.21(1).] 

CIGAB  SHOPS  AND  CIGAR  FACTORIES. 

HOUBS    OF    LABOR. 

Eiffht  hours  a  day,  48  a  week,  under  18. — ^No  person  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  a  cigar  shop  or  a  cigar  factory 
at  manufacturing  cigars  for  longer  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  forty-eight  hours 
a  week.     [Statutes,  ch.  73a,  sec.  1636-106.1 

Penalty. — ^Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  sections  1636-101  to  1636-109, 
inclusive,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  and  no 
less  than  ten  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars, 
and  no  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  second  and  each  following  offense. 
[Statutes,  ch.  73a,  sec.  1636-108.1 

Enforcement. — ^The  [Industrial  commission]  shall  have  full  power  and  it 
shall  be  [its]  duty  to  enforce  all  the  provisions  of  sections  1636-101  to  1636-109, 
inclusive    •    ♦    ♦.     [Statutes,  ch.  73a,  sec.  1636-109.] 

MANUFACTURING,  MECHANICAL,  AND  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, ETC. 

HOUBS   OF   LABOB   FOB  GIBLS. 

Definition  of  terms. — The  following  terms  as  used  in  sections  1728-1  to  1728-4, 
inclusive,  shall  be  construed  as  fbllows : 

(1)  "Wie  term  "place  of  employment**  shall  mean  and  include  any  manu- 
factory, mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  laundry,  restaurant,  confec- 
tionery store,  or  telegraph  or  telephone  office  or  exchange,  or  any  express  or 
transportation  establishment. 

(2)  The  term  "employment"  shall  mean  and  include  any  trade,  occupation 
or  process  of  manufacture,  or  any  method  of  carrying  on  such  trade  or  occupa- 
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tion  In  which  any  female  may  be  engaged,  or  for  any  place  of  employment,  as 
herein  defined. 

(3)  The  term  ''employer**  shall  mean  and  Inclnde  every  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration, agent,  manager,  representative,  or  other  person  having  contrcA  or 
custody  of  any  employment  or  place  of  employment,  as  herein  defined. 

(4)  The  terms  "order,"  "general  order,"  "special  order,"  "safe,"  "sattety* 
and  "  welfare  "  shall  be  construed  as  defined  In  section  2394-41  of  the  Statutes. 
[Statutes,  ch.  88,  sec.  1728-1.1 

fndustrial  cammisHon  to  istue  order$  regulating  the  hovrB  cf  labor  for 
females;  penalty  for  violation;  pi'oviHonal  schedule  of  10  hours  a  day,  55  a 
week,  for  day  work,  tmd  8  hours  a  night,  48  a  week,  for  night  work;  1  hour 
for  meals  each  day  or  night — 'So  female  shall  be  employed  or  be  permitted  to 
work  In  any  place  of  employment  or  at  any  employment  for  surfi  period  or 
periods  of  time  during  any  day,  night  or  week,  as  shall  be  dangerous  or 
prejudicial  to  the  life,  health,  safety  or  welfare  of  such  female.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Industrial  commission  and  it  shall  have  power.  Jurisdiction  and 
authority  to  investigate,  ascertain,  determine  and  fix  such  reasonable  classifica- 
tion, and  to  issue  general  or  special  orders  fixing  a  period  or  periods  of  time, 
or  hours  of  beginning  and  ending  work  during  any  day,  night  or  week,  which 
shall  be  necessary  to  protect  the  life,  health,  safety  or  welfare  of  any  female, 
or  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  1728-1  to  1728-4,  Inclusive,  of  the 
Statutes.  Such  Investigations,  classifications  and  orders,  and  any  action,  pro- 
ceeding, or  suit  to  set  aside,  vacate  or  amend  any  such  order  of  said  commis- 
sion, or  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  thereof,  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
ceeding In  sections  2394-41  to  2394-70,  inclusive  [creating  and  defining  powers 
of  industrial  commission  relating  to  orders  concerning  safety,  etc.]  of  the 
Statutes,  which  are  hereby  made  a  part  hereof,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1728-1,  1728-2,  1728-3,  and  1728-4  of  the  Statutes, 
and  every  order  of  the  said  commission  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
the  orders  issued  pursuant  to  said  sections  2394-41  to  2394-70,  Inclusive,  of  the 
Statutes,  and  the  penalties  therein  shall  apply  to  and  be  imposed  for  any 
violation  of  sections  1728-1,  1728-2,  1728-3,  and  1728-4  of  the  Statutes.  Until 
such  time  as  the  industrial  commission  shall  so  investigate,  ascertain,  deter- 
mine and  fix,  and  shall  issue  general  or  special  orders  thereon,  the  periods  of 
time  specified  in  the  attached  schedule  (see  below)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  dan- 
gerous or  prejudicial  to  the  life,  health,  safety  or  welfare  of  females. 

SCHEDULE. 

At  day  work,  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  more  than  fifty-five 
hours  in  any  one  week.  At  night  work,  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one 
night,  or  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week.  Day  work  is  work 
done  between  six  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  of  the  same  day : 
Provided,  That  employment  not  more  than  one  night  in  the  week  after  eight 
o*clock  p.  m.  shall  not  be  considered  night  work.  Night  work  is  work  done 
between  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  and  six  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  following  day.  Less 
than  one  hour  during  each  day  or  night  for  dinner  or  other  meals.  [Statutes, 
ch.  83,  sec.  1728-2.] 

Hours  to  he  posted;  exceptions. — EJvery  employer  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  each  of  the  several  departments,  in  or  for  which  women  are  employed, 
a  list  on  a  printed  form  furnished  by  the  industrial  commission,  stating  the 
names  and  hours  required  of  each  woman  during  each  day  of  the  week,  the 
hours  of  commencing  and  stopping  work,  and  the  period  allowed  for  dinner  or 
other  meals.  Such  list  need  not  be  posted  where  time  records  are  kept  for 
inspection  by  the  said  commission  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months  prior  to 
such  inspection  or  where  any  other  substitute  equally  effective  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  sections  1728-1  to  1728-4,  Inclusive,  is  approved  by  the  commission. 
[Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  172S-3.] 

Enforcement:  evidence  of  violation. — The  employment  of  any  female  In  any 
such  employment  or  place  of  employment,  as  defininl  in  section  1728^1,  at  any 
time  other  than  those  of  the  posted  hours  of  labor,  as  hereinbefore  provided 
for,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this  act  [s  1728-1  to  1728-41, 
Every  day  for  each  female  employed,  and  every  week  for  each  female  employtnl, 
during  which  any  employer  shall  fail  to  observe  or  to  comply  with  any  onler 
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of  the  commiBiidon,  or  to  perform  any  duty  enjoined  by  sections  1728-1  to  1728-4, 
inclusive,  of  tbe  Statutes,  shall  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct  offense. 
I  Statutes,  clL  88,  sec  1728^.1 

ANY  GAINFUL  OCCUPATION. 

EMPLOYMKNT  CEBTIFICATE. 

Permits  required  from  H  to  17;  issued  hy  industrial  commission  or  persons 
designated  by  said  commission. — No  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
seventeen  year.i  unless  indentured  as  an  apprentice,  as  provided  in  section  2377 
of  the  Statutes,  shall  be  employed,  required,  suffered  or  permitted  to  work  at 
any  time  in  any  factory,  or  workshop,  store,  hotel,  restaurant,  bakery,  mer- 
cantile establishment,  laundry,  telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  service, 
or  the  delivery  of  any  merchandise,  or  at  any  gainful  occupation,  or  employ- 
ment, directly  or  Indirectly,  or,  In  cities  wherein  a  vocational  school  is  main- 
tained, in  domestic  service  other  than  casual  employment  in  such  service,  unless 
there  is  first  obtained  from  the  industrial  commission,  or  from  a  judge  of  a 
county,  municipal,  or  juvenile  court  designated  by  the  industrial  commission 
where  such  child  resides,  or  from  some  other  person  designated  by  said  com- 
mission, a  written  permit  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  child  In  such 
employment  within  such  time  or  times  as  the  said  industrial  commission  or  a 
Judge  or  other  person  designated  by  said  commission  may  fix;  providing,  that 
soch  times  shall  not  conflict  with  those  designated  in  subsection  1  of  section 
1728c.     [SUtutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a.l.] 

DANGEROUS,  INJURIOUS,  AND  IMMORAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

MINIMUM  AOE  AND  HOUBS  OF  LABOR. 

Industrial  commission  to  classify  occupations,  etc,  and  to  issue  orders  pro- 
hihiiinff  the  employment  of  minors  and  females;  penalty  for  violation;  night 
%oork  in  specific  occupations  provisionally  prohibited  under  tl, — ^No  employer 
shall  employ,  require,  permit  or  suffer  any  minor  or  any  female  to  work  iu  any 
place  of  employment,  or  at  any  employment  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the 
life,  health,  safety  or  welfare  of  such  minor,  or  such  female,  or  where  the 
employment  of  such  minor  may  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  life,  health, 
safety  or  welfare  of  other  employees  or  frequenters.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  industrial  commission,  and  it  shall  have  power.  Jurisdiction  and  authority 
to  investigate,  ascertain,  determine  and  fix  such  reasonable  classifications  of 
employments,  and  places  of  employment,  minors  and  females,  and  to  issue  gen- 
eral or  spedal  orders  prohibiting  the  employment  of  such  minors  or  females  In 
any  employment  or  place  of  employment  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  life, 
health,  ^ety  or  welfare  of  such  minor  or  such  female,  and  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  sections  172Sa  to  1728J,  inclusive,  of  the  Statutes.  Such  Investiga* 
tioDS,  classifications  and  orders,  and  any  action,  proceeding,  or  suit  to  set  aside, 
vacate  or  amend  any  such  order  of  said  commission,  or  enjoin  the  enforcement 
thereof,  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  proceeding  in  sections  2394-11  to 
2394-70,  inclusive  [creating  and  defining  powers  of  industrial  commission  re- 
lating to  orders  concerning  safety,  etc.],  of  the  Statutes,  which  are  hereby  made 
a  part  hereof,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  sections  172Su 
to  1728J,  inclusive,  of  the  Statutes;  and  every  order  of  the  said  commission 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  a.,  the  orders  issued  pursuant  to  said  sec- 
tions 2394-41  to  2894-70,  inclusive,  of  the  Statutes;  and  the  penalties  therein 
shall  be  applied  to  and  be  imposed  for  any  violation  of  sections  1728a  to  1728J, 
inclusive,  of  the  Statutes.  Until  such  time  as  the  said  commission  shall  so 
investigate,  ascertain,  determine  and  fix  the  classifications  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  employments  and  places  of  employment  designated  in  the  following 
sJiedole  shall  be  deemed  to  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  life,  safety, 
health  or  welfare  of  minors  under  the  ages  specified,  or  of  females,  or  dangerous 
or  prejudicial  to  the  life,  health,  safety  or  welfare  of  other  employees  or  of 
frequenters,  where  such  minor  may  be  employed.  The  terms  "  place  of  employ- 
ment," ••employment,"  "employer,"  "employee,"  "frequenter,"  "deputy," 
"order,"  •'local  oider,"  ••general  order,"  "special  order."  "welfare,"  "safe," 
and  •*  safety,"  as  used  In  this  section,  shall  be  construed  as  definea  in  section 
2394-41  of  the  SUtutes. 
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Schedule  of  eraployments  or  p1ft<;e8  of  employment  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to 
the  life,  health,  safety  or  welfare  of  minors,  or  children  under  the  ages  specified, 
or  to  frequenters,  or  to  females: 

(a)  Minors  under  twenty-one  years  of  age: 

In  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class,  before  six  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing and  after  eight  o*clock  In  the  evening  of  any  day,  as  messenger  for  a  tele- 
graph or  messenger  company  In  the  distribution,  transmission  or  delivery  of 
messages  or  goods.    •    •    •     [Statutes,  ch.  88,  sec.  1728a.2.] 

ANY  GAINFUL  OCCUPATION. 

UINIUVU    AGS. 

Btnployment  under  H  prohibited  except  as  provided  in  section  1728a, — ^No 
child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed,  required,  suffered  or 
permitted  to  work  at  any  time  in  any  factory,  manufacturing  establishment  or 
workshop,  store,  hotel,  restaurant  or  bukery,  mercantile  establishment,  laundry, 
telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  service,  delivery  of  merchandise  or  at 
any  gainful  occupation  or  employment,  directly  or  indirectly,  except  as  provided 
in    ♦     ♦     ♦     [sec.  172Sa].     [Statutes,  cb.  S3,  sec.  1728a.3.] 

Employment  under  IJ^  prohibited;  exceptions  from  12  to  14  in  merccmtile 
establishments^  etc.,  during  vacation;  permits  required;  no  educational  require- 
ments  during  vacation. — No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  em- 
ployed, required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation  or 
employment  at  any  time  except  that  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  or  equiv- 
alent school  in  the  town,  district  or  city  where  any  child  l>etween  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  years  resides,  it  may  be  employed  In  any  store,  office, 
mercantile  establishment,  warehouse,  telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger 
service  in  the  town,  district  or  city  where  It  resides  and  not  elsewhere:  Pro- 
videdf  That  it  shall  have  first  obtained  21  permit  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  set  forth  for  employment  during  the  regular  session  of  the 
school,  except  that  for  such  vacation  i>ermit  no  proof  of  educational  qualifica- 
tion shall  be  necessary.     [Statutes,  ch.  S3,  sec.  1728a.4.] 

vourt  decision. — ^The  prohibition  is  absolute  and  does  not  permit  the  work  to  be  done 
under  a  permit  from  the  coumltuiioner  of  labor  or  other  officer,  and  the  employment  In 
violation  of  this  section  is  negligence  per  se. — Sharon  v.  Winnebago  Furniture  Co..  141 
Wis.  185.  124  N.  W.  299  (1910  >. 

EMPLOYMENT    CEBTIPICATES    AND    RECORDS. 

Contents  of  permits. — The  permit  required  by  section  1728a  of  the  Statutes 
shall  contain  the  signature  of  the  director  of  the  vocational  scliool  where  the 
child  is  to  attend  and  state  the  name,  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child, 
and  describe  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  the  height  and  weight,  and  any  dis- 
tinguishing facial  marks  of  such  child,  and  that  the  papers  required  in  •  •  • 
(sec.  1728a-3.2]  have  been  duly  examined,  approved  and  filed.  [Statutes,  <-b. 
88,  sec.  1728a-3.1.] 

Age  and  school  records  and  promise  of  employment  required. — The  following 
e>f''<'nce,  records  and  papers  shall  be  filed  before  such  permit  Is  issued: 

( 1 )  Such  evidence  as  is  required  by  the  Industrial  commission  showing  that 
sncli  child  is  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  industrial  commission  shall 
formulate  and  publish  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  proof  of  age  of 
minors  who  apply  for  labor  permits,  and  such  I'ules  and  regulations  shall  be 
binding  upon  all  persons  authorized  by  law  to  is^ue  such  permits. 

(2)  A  certificate  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  principal  of  the 
school  last  attended  by  the  child,  or  in  the  absence  of  both  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned persons,  a  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  school  board,  showing  that  such 
child  Is  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  stating  also  the  date  of  the  birth 
of  such  child,  and  the  number  of  years  it  has  attended  school.  Such  certificate 
shall  contain  the  further  statement  that  such  child  has  attended  the  public 
school,  or  some  other  school  having  a  substantially  equivalent  course,  a:  re- 
quired by  law,  within  the  twelve  months  next  pi*eceding  the  date  of  snch  cer- 
tificate or  next  preceding  the  fourteenth  birthday  of  such  child;  that  such  child 
is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  Is 
fanillinr  with  the  fundamental  operations  In  arlthniotic  up  to  and  Including 
fractions  and  that  it  has  received  during  such  ouc^year  perio<l  Instruction  In 
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^peUfng,  TMdir^,  writittg,  Bngliah  grammar  aod  seography;  or  in  lien  of  such 
■tatement  relative  to  its  edaeational  attainments,  that  auch  diiM  has  passed 
aoooeaafaUy  tbe  fifth  grade  in  the  public  school,  or  in  aome  seiiool  having  a 
sahstantially  equivalent  coarse,  or  that  It  has  attended  school  for  at  least 
seven  years.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  superintendent,  principal  or  derk 
to  issue  certificate  upon  receipt  of  any  application  in  behalf  of  any  child 
entitled  thereto. 

(3)  A  letter  written  on  muA  regular  letterhead  or  other  business  paper  used 
by  the  person,  stating  the  intention  of  such  person,  firm,  or  corporatUm  to 
eoiploy  such  child,  and  ^gned  by  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  by  some 
one  duly  authorized  by  them.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-3.2.] 

REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

ENFOaCUfKNT. 

Power$  of  trmani  Oj0loer«,  poUoe  officers,  etc,  im  enfarck^f  9eeHo%9  17289  to 
J7i8j,—For  the  purposes  of  sections  1728a  to  1728j,  iikclusi\'e,  *  *  «  any 
*  *  *  truant  offloer,  any  police  officer  or  any  private  citiaen  may  make  com- 
plaint of  the  violation  of  any  provisions  of  sections  1728a  and  1728J,  inclusive. 
{Statutes,  ch.  88,  sec  1728a-4.1.] 

Duties  9f  m4itstrial  oommisMion, — Whoi  complaint  is  made  by  truant  officer, 
poUoe  officer  or  any  private  citizen  to  the  [industrial  commission],  the  [said 
commission]  iBftiali  Investigate  or  cause  to  t>e  investigated  such  complaint,  and 
if  pursuant  to  any  such  investigation*  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  1728a  to  1728),  inclusive,  shall  be  found,  the  (industrial  commission] 
shall  prosecute  or  cause  to  be  prosecuted  any  such  violation.  [Statutes,  ch.  83; 
sec.  1728a<-4.2.] 

FACTOBIfi^,  MBRCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  WORKSHOPS,  ETC. 

EICPLOTMBNT  OKBTIFICATES  AND  BBOOBDS. 

8tatemeni9  of  actual  employment  required;  records  to  &«  kept  btf  employers; 
permits  to  be  returned  to  issuing  office, — Every  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
•gent  or  manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation,  employing  minors  in  any  factory 
or  woricahop,  store,  office,  liotel,  mercantile  establishment,  laundry,  telegraph, 
teleiihone  or  public  messenger  service  within  this  State,  in  addition  to  filing 
the  certificate  of  intuition  to  employ  with  the  (industrial  commission],  shall 
lie  with  tiie  officer  signing  such  permit,  a  statement  of  actual  employment  of 
■Dch  minor,  the  date  of  employment,  and  that  the  necessary  p^*mit  has  been 
duly  received  and  filed,  shall  keep  said  permits  on  Me  in  the  same  place  where 
such  minor  is  employed,  and  subject  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the 
[iadostrial  commission],  and  siiall  post  a  list  of  said  employees  with  said 
information  at  or  near  the  principal  entrance  to  the  factory,  or  other  building 
where  such  children  are  employed.  It  is  further  provided,  that  upon  the 
termination  of  employment  of  any  minor,  said  employer  shall  return  within 
twenty-four  hours  the  permit  for  employment  of  such  minor  to  the  person  and 
place,  designated  by  the  [industrial  commission]  with  a  statement  of  reasons 
f(  r  the  termination  of  said  employment.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-6.1.] 

SpecicU  inspection  where  children  under  18  are  em^iloyed. — Every  person,  firm, 
or  oorporatkiii,  deiriring  to  become  Uie  employer  of  children  tinder  the  age  of 
^ghteen  years,  shall  file  with  tiie  [industrial  commission]  a  statement  of  this 
fact,  in  order  that  a  special  inspection  of  his  factory,  worlcshop,  bowling  alley, 
store,  liotel  or  mercantile  establishment,  restaurant,  bakery,  laundry,  telegraph, 
telephone  or  public  messenger  service  may  be  made  or  caused  to  be  made  by 
tlie  [indostrial  commission].    [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec  1728a-6.2.] 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

OOMFULSOBT  XVENINQ  AND  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

nuterute  m4nors  over  17  not  to  te  employed  where  sehool  ewists  unless  at- 
tending public  evenk^  or  vocational  school;  illiteracy  defined, — No  person,  firm, 
or  oorporatioQ  shall  employ  an  illiterate  minor  over  seventeen  years  of  age  in 
any  city,  village,  or  town  in  which  a  public  evening  school  or  vocational  sehool 
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is  maintained,  unless  such  minor  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  public  ereDing 
school  or  vocational  school.  An  illiterate  minor  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section  is  a  minor  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences 
in  the  English  language.  Attendance  of  four  hours  per  week  at  the  public 
evening  school  or  vocational  school  shall  be  deemed  regular  attendance  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section.  [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec  1728a-ll,  as  amended  by 
acts  of  1918,  special  session,  ch.  2.] 

Responsibility  of  parents,  etc. — ^No  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  shall  permit 
a  minor  over  seventeen  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in.  violation  of  section 
1728a-ll.  [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-12,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1918,  specUl 
session,  ch.  2.] 

Weekly  attendance  records  to  be  filed  toith  employer, — Any  minor  required  by 
section  1728a-ll  to  attend  an  evening  school  or  vocational  school  shall  furnish 
to  his  employer  each  week  during  its  session  a  record  showing  that  he  is  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  evening  school  or  vocational  schooL  The  employer 
shall  file  all  records  of  attendance  in  his  office  and  no  minor,  subject  to  sections 
1728a-ll  to  1728a-16,  inclusive,  shall  be  employed  unless  the  records  of  attend- 
ance or  absence  for  valid  cause,  during  the  previous  week,  be  on  file.  [Statutes, 
ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-13,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1918,  special  session,  ch.  2.] 

Exemption;  industrial  commission  may  permit  employment  if  physician  certU 
fies  child's  health  is  endangered  by  attendance, — Upon  presentation  by  a  minor 
of  a  certificate  signed  by  a  registered  practicing  physician,  showing  that  his 
physical  condition,  or  the  distance  necessary  to  be  traveled,  would  render  the 
required  school  attendance,  in  addition  to  his  daily  labor,  prejudicial  to  his 
health,  the  industrial  commission  may  in  its  discretion  authorize  his  employ- 
ment  for  such  period  as  it  may  determine.  [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-14,  as 
amended  by  acts  of  1918,  special  session,  ch.  2.] 

Penalty  for  employer, — ^Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager 
of  any  corporation,  who  whether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm  or  corporation,  or 
by  himself  or  through  agents,  servants,  or  foremen,  shall  violate  or  fail  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  1728a-ll  to  1728a-14,  inclusive,  of 
the  statutes,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  tor 
each  offense.  Any  corporation  which  by  its  agents,  officers,  or  servants  shall 
violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  1728a-ll  to 
1728a-14,  inclusive,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  which  may  be  recovered 
against  such  corporation  in  action  for  debt  or  assumpsit,  brought  before  anjr 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-15,  as  amended 
and  renumbered  by  acts  of  1918,  special  session,  ch.  2.] 

Penalty  for  parent,  etc, — ^Any  parent  or  guardian  who  suffers  or  permits  a 
minor  to  be  employed,  or  suffered  or  permitted  to  work  in  violation  of  sections 
1728a-12  to  1728a-*13  of  the  Statutes  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  l>e  fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars.  [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-16,  as  renumbered  by  acts  of  1918,  special 
session,  ch.  2.] 

FACTORIES,  WORKSHOPS,  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  MESSEN- 
GER SERVICE,  ETC. 

K1«PTX>TMENT  GEBTHIOATES  AND  RECORDS. 

Litis  required  under  17;  contents, — Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  agent 
or  manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation  employing  minors  in  domestic  service 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  subsection  1  of  section  1728a  or  in  any  factory 
or  workshop,  store,  ofiSce,  .lotel,  restaurant,  bakery,  mercantile  establishment, 
laundry,  telegraph,  telephone,  or  public  messenger  service  within  this  State 
shall  keep  a  register  in  the  place  where  such  minor  is  employed,  and  subject  at 
all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  factory  inspector,  or  assistant  factory  Inspec* 
tor,  or  truant  oflBcer,  in  which  register  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  age,  date  of 
birth  and  placfc  of  residence  of  every  child  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to 
work  therein,  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  except  as  provided  by  section 
2377,  for  indentured  apprentices.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728b.l.] 

Permits  required  under  17;  issued  by  industrial  commission  or  person  detiff- 
nated  by  said  commission, — No  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  agent  or  mnnager 
of  any  firm  or  corporation  shall  hire  or  employ,  permit,  or  suffer  to  work  in  any 
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domestic  service,  coming  wlUitn  tbe  provisions  of  sabsectlon  1  of  section  1728a, 
mercantile  establishment,  factory  or  workshop,  store,  office,  hotel,  restaurant, 
liakery,  laundry,  telegraph,  telepbone,  or  public  messenger  service,  any  child 
not  indentured  as  an  apprentice  as  provided  in  section  2377,  under  seventeen 
years  of  age,  unless  there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on  file  in  such  mercantile 
estabUshmokt,  factory,  workshop,  store,  office,  hotel,  restaurant,  bakery,  laundry, 
telegraph,  telephone,  or  public  messenger  service  office,  or  other  place  of  employ* 
ment  Included  herein,  a  permit  granted  by  the  industrial  commission  or  by  any 
Judge  or  person  designated  by  said  commission  as  provided  in  section  1728a, 
[Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec  1728b^.] 

ANX  GAINFUL  OCCUPATION. 

HOUB8  or  LABOB  ANO  HOUBS  OF  ATTENOANOK  AT  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Bight  hOHr9  a  day,  ^8  a  week,  6  dav9  a  week,  and  night  work  prohihUed, 
mnder  1$;  SO  minutes  for  midday  meal  under  16;  farm  and  domestic  work 
escepted,-^No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed,  required, 
permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation,  other  than  domestic 
aervice  or  farm  labor,  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor 
more  Uian  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  before  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  titer  tbe  hour  of  six  o*clock  in  the  evening,  nor  more  than  six  days 
in  any  one  week.  A  dinner  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  minutes  shall  be 
allowed  during  each  day.  During  such  dinner  period  the  power  shall  be  shut 
off  from  machinery  operated  by  children,  and  no  work  shall  be  permitted.  Pro- 
vided nothing  in  sections  1728a  to  1728J,  inclusive,  shall  be  construed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  employment  of  children  as  provided  in  sections  1728a-*l  and 
1728U  of  the  Statutes.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728c.l.] 

Hours  to  be  posted. — Each  employer  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place,  in  each 
of  the  several  departments  in  or  for  which  minors  are  employed,  a  list  on  a 
printed  form  furnished  by  the  [industrial  commission],  stating  the  names,  ages, 
and  the  hours  required  of  each  child  during  each  day  of  the  week,  the  hours 
of  commencing  and  stopping  work,  and  the  hours  when  the  time  or  times 
allowed  for  dinner  or  other  meals  begin  and  end.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728c.2.] 

Reduction  of  lours  required  from  14  to  16  to  allow  attendance  at  vocational 
Bchools;  number  of  hours  required, — ^Whenever  any  day  vocational  school  shall 
be  established  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  in  this  State  for  minors  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  working  under  permit  as  now  provided  by  law, 
every  such  child  residing  or  employed  within  any  town,  village,  or  city  in 
which  any  such  school  is  established,  shall  attend  such  school  in  the  daytime 
not  less  than  eight  hours  per  week  for  at  least  eight  months  in  each  year  and 
Ibr  such  additional  months  or  parts  thereof  as  the  other  public  schools  of  such 
city,  town,  or  village  are  in  session  in  excess  of  eight  during  the  regular  school 
year,  or  tbe  equivalent  as  may  be  determined  by  the  local  board  of  Industrial 
education,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (3)  of  section  40.73,  until 
such  child  becomes  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  every  employer  shall  allow  all 
minor  employees  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  a  reduction  in 
hours  of  work  of  not  less  than  the  number  of  hours  the  minor  is  by  this  section 
required  to  attend  school.     (Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728C-1.1.] 

Total  number  of  hours  at  work  and  at  school  not  to  ewceed  legal  mawimAtm 
hours  of  labor;  ewceptions. — The  total  number  of  hours  spent  by  such  minors 
rt  work  and  in  the  beforementioned  schools  shall  together  not  exceed  the  total 
nnmt>er  of  hours  of  work  for  which  minors  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  may  by  law  be  employed,  except  when  the  minor  shall  attend  school 
a  greater  number  of  hours  than  is  required  by  law,  In  which  case  the  total 
number  of  hours  may  be  increased  by  the  excess  of  the  hours  of  school  attend- 
ance over  the  minimum  prescribed  by  law.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728c-1.2.] 

Reduction  of  fiours  to  coincide  with  class  times. — Employers  shall  allow  tbe 
reduction  In  hours  of  work  at  the  time  when  the  classes  which  the  minor  is  by 
law  required  to  attend,  [sic]  are  held  whenever  the  working  time  and  the 
class  time  coincide.     [Statutes,  ch.  88,  sec.  1728c-1.3.] 

Penalty  for  violation  of  secHon  1728c-l. — Any  violation  of  •  •  •  [sec. 
1728c^l]  shall  be*p^i^i8bed  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  violation  of  section 
1728a  of  the  Statutes.    [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec  1728c>1.4.] 
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AUL  RBGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

KNTOBOEMBNT. 

Duties  and  powers  of  industrial  commission. — ^It  sball  be  the  duty  of  tiie 
Industrial  commission  to  enforce  all  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  regulating  or 
relative  to  child  labor,  and  to  prosecute  violations  of  the  same  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  or  other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  industrial  commission  and  truant  oflteera,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect,  at  all  reasonable 
times,  and  as  often  as  possible,  all  places  covered  by  sections  1728a  to  1728j, 
inclusive.  The  industrial  coounission,  for  the  purpose  of  the  enforcement  of 
sections  1728a  to  1728j,  inclusive,  shail  have  the  power  of  truant  officers  tu 
enforce  all  legal  requirements  relating  to  school  attendance.  [Statutes,  ch.  83, 
sec.  1728d.l.) 

Jurisdiction, — ^The  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  shall  have  criminal  jurisdiction  of  actions  brought  for  violations 
of  all  statutes  regulating  or  relative  to  child  labor,  notwitlistanding  any  statute 
depriving  such  justices  of  the  peace  in  any  county  of  such  jurisdiction.  Nothing 
contained  herein,  however,  shall  deprive  the  municipal  courts  and  other  courts 
of  record  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  nor  shall  anything  contained  herein  be 
construed  to  {»1ve  justices  of  the  peace  in  cities  of  the  first  class  juriadictioa  of 
such  actions.    [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728d.2.] 

ANY  GAINFUL  OCCUPATION. 

BlfPLOTMENT  OEBTIFICATEa  AND  BS00BD8. 

r 

Refusal  of  permits;  physical  fitness, — ^The  industrial  commission  or  judge  or 
other  person  designated  by  the  commission  under  section  1728a,  may  refuse  to 
grant  permits  in  the  case  of  children  who  may  seem  physically  unable  to  peis 
form  the  labor  at  which  they  may  be  employed.  They  may  also  refuse  to 
grant  a  permit  if,  in  their  judgment,  the  b^  Interests  of  the  child  would  be 
served  by  such  refusal.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728e.l.] 

Method  of  issuing;  records  of  issuing  office, — ^All  permits  provided  f6r  under 
sections  1728a  to  172^,  inclusive,  shall  be  Issued  upon  blanks  furnished  by  the 
[industrial  commission]  and  shall  be  made  out  In  duplicate.  One  of  such 
duplicates  shall  be  forthwith  returned  to  the  [industrial  commission],  together 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  character  and  substance  of  the  evidence  offered 
prior  to  the  issue  of  such  permit.  Such  statement  so  forwarded  shall  be  upon 
blanks  furnished  by  the  [industrial  commission],  and  shall  contain  such  details 
as  to  such  evidence,  and  shall  fully  reveal  its  character  and  substance  as  indl« 
cated  In  such  blank.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728e.2.] 

Revocation  of  permits, — Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  [industrial  com- 
mission] that  any  permit  has  been  improperly  or  illegally  issued,  or  that  the 
physical  or  moral  welfare  of  such  child  would  be  best  served  by  the  revocation 
of  the  permit,  [said  commission]  may  forthwith,  without  notice,  revoke  the 
same,  and  sball  by  registered  mail  notify  the  person  employing  such  diild  and 
the  child  holding  such  permit  of  such  revocation.     [Statutes,  ch.  88,  sec.  1728e.3.] 

Exception:  agricultural  pursuits, — Nothing  contained  in  sections  1728a  to 
1728J,  inclusive,  shall  be  construed  to  forbid  any  child  from  being  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  nor  to  require  a  permit  to  be  obtained  for  audi  child. 
[Statutes,  ch.  83,  see.  1728e.4.] 

REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

DEFINmONS. 

Certain  terms  used  in  sections  1728a  to  1728j. — ^The  words  **  manufacturlnff 
establishment,"  the  word  "factory,"  or  the  word  "workshop,"  as  used  in  sec- 
tions 1728a  to  1728J,  inclusive,  shall  each  be  construed  to  mean  any  place  where 
goods  or  products  are  manufactured  or  repaired,  dyed,  cleaned,  or  assorted, 
stored  or  packed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  sale,  for  wages,  or  directly  or  Indi-^ 
rectly,  for  gain  or  profit     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728g.] 
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ALL  RBGULATED  OCCUPATION& 

PENALTIES. 

IUe0<U  tmplatfmmt  or  hkidering  inapedor,  etc;  employer. — Anj  person,  flrm* 
w  corpomtlon,  agent  or  manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation  who,  whether  for 
Mmself  or  for  such  flim  or  corporation,  or  by  himself  or  through  agents,  serv- 
ants or  foremen,  shall  employ,  require,  suffer,  or  permit  any  person  to  work  in 
any  employment  prohibited  under  the  in^Tisions  of  section  1728a,  or  hinders 
or  delays  the  [industrial  ccnnmission],  or  truant  ofiicers,  or  any  or  either  of 
them,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties*  or  refuses  to  admit  or  locks  out  any 
such  ofllceni  from  any  place  required  to  be  inspected  by  said  sections,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  or 
imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  longer  than  thirty  day  a  [Statutes,  ch.  83» 
see.  1728h.l.] 

lAabiUiy  for  penaUi€$. — ^Any  corporation  which,  by  its  agents,  officers,  or 
servants  violates  or  fails  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  sections 
specified  In  subsection  1  shall  be  liable  to  the  above  penalties,  which  may  be 
recovered  against  such  corporations  in  action  for  debt  or  assumpsit  brought 
b^ore  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  [Stat- 
utes, ch.  83,  sec  1728h.2.] 

Failure  to  retitm  itermita  to  Usuinff  ofice, — ^Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
agent  or  manager  of  any  corporation  who,  whether  for  himself  or  for  such 
firm  or  corporation,  or  by  himself  or  through  agents,  servants  or  foremen  fails 
to  return  the  employment  permit  of  any  child  in  violation  of  section  I728a-<1, 
shall  be  liable  in  action  to  such  child  whose  permit  is  not  returned,  for  two 
dollars  for  each  day  during  which  such  failure  continues.  [Statutes,  ch.  83, 
sec.  1728h.4.] 

Failure  to  produce  permiti  or  presence  of  minor  to  be  evidence  of  employ- 
ment,— The  failure  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of  any 
firm  or  corporation,  to  produce  for  inspection  to  the  [industrial  commission], 
(orl  truant  oflicers,  the  employment  permit  hereinbefore  de8crit>ed,  shall  be 
prima  ftide  evidence  of  Illegal  employment  of  minor  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace  or  other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  The  presence  of  any  minor 
In  any  factory,  workshop,  place  of  employment,  or  in  or  about  any  mine,  or  the 
presence  of  any  minor  at  any  time  other  than  those  on  the  posted  hours  of 
Lftbor.  as  hereinbefore  provided,  or  in  any  establishment  employed  at  any  work 
listed  as  dangerous  or  forbidden  employments,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  employment  of  such  child.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728h.5.] 

Permitting  employment;  parent,  etc. — Any  parent  or  guardian  who  suffers  or 
permits  a  child  to  be  employed,  at  any  gainful  occupation,  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  suffered  or  permitted  [sic]  to  work  in  violation  of  sections  1728a  to  1728j, 
inclusive,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment 
[be  Imprisoned]  in  the  county  jail  for  not  longer  than  thirty  days.  [Statutes, 
ch.  83,  sec.  17281.1 

EflFOBCClIENT. 

Pr(H>f  of  age  in  court  proceedings, — When  in  any  proceeding  in  any  court 
Qoder  sections  1728a  to  1728J,  inclusive,  thei%  lb  any  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  any 
<Aild,  a  verified  baptismal  certificate  or  a  duly  attested  birth  certificate  shall 
be  produced  and  filed  with  the  court.  In  case  such  certificates  can  not  be  se- 
cured, upon  proof  of  such  fact,  the  record  of  age  stated  in  the  first  school 
enrollment  of  such  child  shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  thereof.  [Statutes, 
ch.  83,  sec.  1728j.] 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS— EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

COMFULSORT  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  HOURS  OT  LABOR. 

Attendance  until  September  i,  1918j  of  children  from  16  to  17  where  BohooU 
ewiat;  reduction  of  hours  to  allow  attendance. — Until  September  first,  1918, 
whenever  a  vocational  school  shall  be  established  nccordlng  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  41.13  to  41.21,  in  any  town,  village,  or  city,  any  minor  not  indentured 
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as  an  apprentice  as  provided  in  section  2377  of  the  Statutes,  or  not  regularly 
attending  any  other  recognized  school,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen, residing  or  working  in  such  town,  village,  or  city,  shall  attend  such  school 
in  the  daytime  not  less  than  four  hours  per  weelc  for  at  least  eight  months  in 
each  year  and  for  such  additional  nranths  or  parts  thereof  as  the  other  public 
schools  of  such  city,  town,  or  village  are  in  session  in  excess  of  eight  during 
the  regular  school  year,  or  the  equivalent,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  local 
board  of  industrial  education.  Every  employer  shali  allow  all  such  minor  em> 
ployees  a  reduction  in  hours  of  work  of  not  less  than  the  number  of  hours  the 
minor  is  by  this  section  required  to  attend  school.  Whenever  the  working 
time  and  the  class  time  coincide,  such  reduction  in  hours  of  work  shall  be 
allowed  at  the  time  when  the  classes  which  the  minor  is  by  law  required  to 
attend  are  held.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728o-2.1.] 

Attendance  after  September  i,  1918,  of  children  from  16  to  17  where  9chooU 
exist;  reduction  of  hours  to  alloic  attendance, — ^From  and  after  September  first, 
1918,  whenever  a  vocational  school  shall  be  established  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  41.13  to  41.21,  In  any  town,  village,  or  city,  any  minor  not 
indentured  as  an  apprentice  as  provided  In  section  2377  of  the  Statutes,  or  not 
regularly  attending  any  other  recognized  school,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  seventeen,  residing  or  working  in  such  town,  village,  or  city,  shall  attend 
such  school  In  the  daytime  not  less  than  eight  hours  per  week  for  at  least 
eight  months,  and  for  such  additional  months  or  parts  thereof  as  the  otiier 
public  schools  of  such  city,  town,  or  village  are  In  session  in  excess  of  eight 
during  the  regular  school  year,  or  the  equivalent,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
local  board  of  Industrial  education.  Bvery  employer  shall  allow  all  such  minor 
employees  a  reduction  In  hours  of  work  of  not  less  than  the  number  of  hours 
the  minor  Is  by  this  section  required  to  attend  school.  The  total  hours  of 
schooling  and  employment  for  boys  over  sixteen  and  under  seventeen  years  of 
age  shall  not  exceed  fifty-five  hours  per  week.  .Whenever  the  working  time 
and  the  class  time  coincide,  such  reduction  in  hours  shall  be  allowed  at  the 
time  when  the  classes  which  the  minor  Is  by  law  required  to  attend  are  held. 
[Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728o-2.2.] 

Penalty  for  violation  of  section  1728o-2. — ^Any  vlolatlcHi  of  this  section  in  a 
case  involving  a  minor  in  employment  shall  be  punished  as  is  provided  in  the 
case  of  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  1728a  of  the  Statutes,  and  any 
violation  In  a  case  Involving  a  minor  not  in  employment  shall  be  punished  as 
is  provided  In  the  case  of  violating  the  provisions  of  section  40.73.  [Statutes, 
ch.  88,  sec.  1728o-2.3.] 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS. 

MINIMUM    WAGE. 

Indenture  of  minors  in  trade  industries, — "  All  minors  working  In  an  occupa- 
tion for  which  a  living  wage  has  been  established  for  minors,  and  who  shall 
have  no  trade,  shall.  If  employed  In  an  occupation  which  Is  a  trade  Industry,  be 
indentured  under  the  provisions  of  ♦  •  ♦  [s.  2377]  of  the  Statutes." 
[Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1729s-8.1.1 

Definition. — "  A  *  trade  *  or  a  *  trade  Industry  *  within  the  meaning  of  this  act 
[s.  1729&-1  to  1729S-12,  inclusive],  shall  be  a  trade  or  an  industry  involving 
physical  labor  and  characterized  by  mechanical  skill  and  training  such  as 
render  a  period  of  Instruction  reasonably  necessary.  The  industrial  commis- 
sion shall  Investigate,  determine,  and  declare  what  occupations  and  industries 
are  Included  wltJUln  the  phrase  a  *  trade  *  or  a  *  trade  Industry  *.••  [Statutes,  ch. 
83.  sec.  1729S-8.2.] 

APPRKNTICESHIP. 

Definition;  apprentice. — The  term  "apprentice"  shall  mean  any  minor,  16 
years  of  age  or  over,  who  shall  enter  Into  any  contract  of  service,  express  or 
implied,  whereby  he  is  to  receive  from  or  through  his  employer,  in  consider- 
ation for  his  services  In  whole  or  In  part.  Instruction  in  any  trade,  craft,  op 
business.     [Statutes,  ch.  110,  sec.  2377.1.1 

Definition;  indenture;  record  of  indenture, — BJvery  contract  or  agreement 
entered  into  by  an  apprentice  with  his  employer  shall  be  known  as  an  Inden- 
ture; such  Indenture  shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  be  executed  In  triplicate,  one 
copy  of  which  shall  be  delivered  to  the  apprentice,  one  to  be  retained  by  the 
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employer,  and  one  to  be  filed  with  the  Indnstrlal  commission  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison.     [Statutes,  ch.  110,  sec.  2877.2.] 

Period  of  indenture. — ^Any  minor,  16  years  of  age  or  oyer,  may,  by  the  execn- 
tion  of  an  indenture,  bind  himself  as  hereinafter  provided  for  a  term  of  service 
not  less  than  one  year.     [Statutes,  ch.  110,  sec.  2877.8.] 

Signatures  to  indenture. — Every  indenture  shall  be  signed : 

(1)  By  the  minor. 

(2)  By  the  father;  and  ft  the  father  be  dead  or  legally  incapable  of  giving 
consent  or  has  abandoned  his  family,  then 

(3)  By  the  mother;  and  if  both  the  father  and  mother  be  dead  or  legally 
incapable  of  giving  consent,  then 

(4)  By  the  guardian  of  the  minor,  if  any. 

(5)  If  there  be  no  parent  or  guardian  with  anthority  to  sign,  theli  by  two 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  the  residence  of  the  minor,  or  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  industrial  commission  of  Wisconsin  or  a  deputy  thereof. 

(6)  By  the  employer.    [Statutes,  ch.  110,  sec.  2377.4.] 
Contents  of  indenture. — ^Bvery  indenture  shall  contain : 

(1)  The  names  of  the  parties. 

(2)  The  date  of  the  birth  of  the  minor. 

(3)  A  statement  of  the  trade,  craft,  or  business  which  the  minor  is  to  be 
taught,  and  the  time  at  which  the  apprenticeship  shall  begin  and  end. 

(4)  An  agreement  stating  the  number  of  hours  to  be  spent  in  work,  and  the 
number  of  hours  to  be  spent  in  instruction.  Until  the  minor  reaches  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  his  period  of  instruction  fihall  be  not  less  than  five  per  week  or 
the  equivalent,  and  his  total  number  of  hours  of  instruction  and  service  shall 
not  exceed  ftfty-flve  per  week. 

(5)  An  agreement  as  to  the  processes,  methods,  or  plans  to  be  taught,  and  the 
approximate  time  to  be  spent  in  each  process,  method,  or  plan. 

(6)  A  statement  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the  apprentice. 

(7)  An  agreement  that  a  certificate  shall  be  given  the  apprentice  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  indenture,  stating  the  terms  of  indenture.  [Statutes,  ch.  110, 
sec.  2377.5.] 

Compensation;  school  attendance  and  penalty. — The  employer  shall  pay  for 
the  time  the  apprentice  is  receiving  instruction  at  the  same  rate  per  hour  as 
for  services.  Attendance  at  school  shall  be  certified  by  the  teacher  in  charge, 
and  failure  to  attend  school  shall  subject  the  apprentice  to  a  penalty  of  loss 
of  compensation  for  three  hours  for  every  hour  such  apprentice  shall  be  absent 
without  good  cause.     [Statutes,  ch.  110.  sec.  2377.6.] 

Overtime  permitted  over  18;  compensation. — An  apprentice  over  eighteen 
years  of  age  may  be  allowed  to  work  overtime  not  to  exceed  thirty  hours  in 
any  one  month.  Overtime  shall  be  considered  all  time  over  ten  hours  in  any 
one  day.  and  in  case  the  hours  of  lal'or  are  limited  In  the  particular  craft, 
industry,  or  business,  and  as  to  the  particular  employer,  to  less  than  ten  hoprs, 
overtime  shall  be  figured  as  all  time  In  any  one  day  In  excess  of  such  limita- 
tion. For  overtime  the  apprentice  shall  receive  one  and  one-half  times  the 
rate  per  hour  provided  In  his  contract  for  regular  time.  [Statutes,  ch.  110, 
SCO.  2377.7.] 

Penalty  for  violation  of  indenture. — If  either  party  to  an  indenture  shall 
fall  to  perform  any  of  the  stipulations  thereof,  he  shall  forfeit  not  less  than 
o-o  dollar  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  such  forfeiture  to  be  collected 
on  complaint  of  the  industrial  commission  of  Wisconsin,  and  paid  into  the 
State  treasury.  Any  indenture  may  be  annulled  by  the  industrial  commission  of 
Wisconsin  upon  application  of  either  party  and  good  cause  shown.  [Statutes, 
ch.  110,  sec  2377.8.] 

Industrial  commission  to  investigate^  classify^  and  issue  orders  flying  terms 
of  indenture;  method  of  procedure;  penalties. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
industrial  conmiisslon  of  Wisconsin,  and  It  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction,  and 
nathorlty,  to  investigate,  ascertain,  determine,  and  fix  such  reasonable  classifi- 
cations and  to  issue  rules  and  regulations,  and  general  or  special  orders  as 
ahall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  purposes  of  section  2877  of  the 
statutes.  Such  investigations,  classifications  and  orders,  and  any  action,  pro- 
ceeding, or  suit  to  set  aside,  vacate,  or  amend  any  such  order  of  said  com- 
mission, or  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  thereof,  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
proceeding  in  sections  2394-41  to  2304-70,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes,  which  are 
hereby  made  a  part  hereof,  so  far  aa  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
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section  2377  of  the  statutes :  and  every  order  of  the  said  industrial  commission 
of  Wisconsin  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  the  orders  issued  pursuant 
to  said  sections  2394-41  to  2394-70,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes,  and  the  penalties 
therein  shall  apply  to  and  be  imposed  for  any  violations  of  section  2377  of  the 
statutes,  excepting  as  to  the  penalties  provided  in  subsection  8  of  section  2377. 
[Statutes,  ch.  110,  sec.  2377.9.] 

Scfwol  authorities  to  cooperate  with  commission,  etc.,  in  furnishing  itistruc- 
tion. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  officers  and  public  school  teachers  to 
cooperate  with  the  industrial  commission  of  Wisconsin  and  employers  of  ap 
prentices  to  furni^,  In  a  public  school  or  any  school  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  public  moneys,  such  instruction  as  may  be  required  to  be  given  ap- 
prentices.    [Statutes,  ch.  110,  sec.  2377.10.] 

Invalidation  of  conincts. — ^The  provisions  of  section  2377  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  invalidating  any  contract  of  apprenticeship  entered  into  before  July 
1,  1915.     [Statutes,  ch.  110,  sec.  2377.11.] 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Employee. — The  term  "employee"  as  used  in  sections  2394-1  to  2394-31, 
incluEdve,  shall  be  construed  to  mean : 

(4)  Every  person  in  the  service  of  another  under  any  contract  of  hire, 
express  or  implied,  oral  or  written,  including  aliens,  all  helpers  and  assistants 
of  employees,  whether  paid  by  the  employers  or  employee,  if  employed  with  the 
knowledge,  actual  or  constructive,  of  the  employer,  and  also  including  minors 
•  ♦  •  of  permit  age  or  over  (who,  for  the  purposes  of  section  2394-^8, 
shall  be  considered  the  same  and  shall  have  the  same  power  of  contracting  as 
adult  employees),  but  not  including  any  person  whose  employment  ♦  •  • 
is  not  in  the  usual  course  of  the  trade,  business,  profession,  or  occupation  of 
his  employer.     [Statutes,  ch.  110a,  sec.  2394-7.] 

UNLAWFUL  EMPLOYMENT  OF   MIN0B8. 

Treble  compensation;  liability  for  increased  compensation, — ^Where  liability 

for  compensation  under  sections  2394-3  to  2394-31,  inclusive,  exists,  the  same 

shall  be  as  provided  in  the  following  schedule : 

*  •  •  •  •  •  • 

(6)  Compensation  and  death  benefits,  as  provided  in  sections  2394-3  to 
2394-31,  inclusive,  shall,  in  the  following  cases,  be  treble  the  amount  otherwise 
recoverable. 

(a)  If  the  injured  employee  be  a  minor  Df  permit  age  and  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  is  employed,  required,  suffered,  or  permitted  to  work  without  a  written 
permit  issued  pursuant  to  section  1728a. 

(b)  If  the  injured  employee  be  a  minor  of  permit  age,  or  over,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  is  employed,  requiri*d,  suffered,  or  permitted  to  work  at 
prohibited  employment. 

A  permit  unlawfully  issued  by  an  officer  specified  in  section  1728a,  or  unlaw- 
fully altered  after  issuance,  without  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  shall  be 
deemed  a  permit  within  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(7)  In  case  of  liability  for  the  increased  compensation  or  increased  death 
benefits  ♦  ♦  ♦  Included  in  subsection  (6)  of  this  section,  the  liability  of 
the  employer  shall  be  primary  and  the  liability  of  the  Insurance  carrier  shall  be 
secondary.  In  case  proceedings  are  had  before  the  commission  for  the  recov- 
ery of  such  increased  compensation  or  increased  death  benefits  the  commission 
shall  set  forth  in  its  award  the  amount  and  order  of  liability  as  herein  pro- 
vided. Execution  shall  not  be  issued  against  the  insurance  carrier  to  satisfy 
any  Judgment  covering  such  increased  compensation  or  increased  death  benefits 
until  execution  has  first  been  issued  against  the  employer  and  has  been  re» 
turned  unsatisfied  as  to  any  part  thereof.  Any  provision  in  any  insurance 
policy  undertaking  to  guarantee  prliii:»ry  liability  or  to  avoid  secondary  lia- 
bility for  such  increased  compensation  or  increased  death  benefits  shall  be  void. 
[Statutes,  ch.  110a,  sec.  2394-9.] 
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ALL  BEOULATBD  OCOUPATIONa 

ENFOBCEMENT. 

De/lnitians.— The  following  terms  as  used  in  sections  2394-41  to  2394-71  of 
the  statutes,  shall  be  construed  as  follows : 

(1)  The  phrase  ''place  of  employment'*  shall  mean  and  include  every  place, 
whether  indoors  or  out  or  underground  and  the  premises  appurtenant  thereto 
where  either  temporary  [temporarily]  or  permanently  any  industry,  trade,  or 
business  Is  carried  on,  or  where  any  process  or  operation,  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  any  industry,  trade,  or  business,  is  carried  on,  and  where  any  person 
is  directly  or  indirectly,  employed  by  another  for  direct  or  indirect  gain  or 
profit,  but  shall  not  include  any  place  where  persons  are  employed  in  private 
domestic  service  or  agricultural  pursuits  which  do  not  involve  the  use  of 
mechanical  power. 

(2)  The  term  **  employment  **  shall  mean  and  include  any  trade,  occupation, 
or  process  of  manufacture,  or  any  method  of  carrying  on  such  trade,  occupa- 
tion, or  process  of  manufacture  in  which  any  person  may  be  engaged,  except 
in  such  private  domestic  service  or  agricultural  pursuits  as  do  not  involve  the 
use  of  mechanical  power. 

<3)  The  term  "employer"  shall  mean  and  include  every  person,  firm,  corpo- 
ration, agent,  manager,  representative  or  other  person  having  control  or  custody 
of  any  empl03rment,  place  of  employment  or  of  any  employee. 

(4)  The  term  "employee"  shall  mean  and  include  every  person  who  may  be 
required  or  directed  by  any  employer,  in  consideration  of  direct  or  indirect  gain 
or  profit,  to  engage  in  any  employment,  or  to  go  or  work  or  be  at  any  time  in 
any  place  of  employment. 

(5)  The  term  "frequenter"  shall  mean  and  Include  every  person,  other  than 
an  employee,  who  may  go  in  or  be  in  a  place  of  employment  under  circumstances 
which  render  him  other  than  a  trespasser. 

(6)  The  term  "deputy"  shall  mean  and  include  any  person  employed  by  the 
Industrial  commission  designated  as  such  deputy  by  the  commission,  who  shall 
possess  special,  technical,  scientific,  managerial  or  personal  abilities  or  qualities 
In  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  industrial  commission,  and  who  may 
be  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  commission, 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  such  abilities  or  qualities. 

(7)  The  term  "order"  shall  mean  and  include  any  decision,  rule,  regulation, 
direction,  requirement  or  standard  of  the  commission,  or  any  other  determina- 
tion arrived  at  or  decision  made  by  such  commission. 

(8)  The  term  "general  order"  shall  mean  and  include  such  order  as  applies 
generally  throughout  the  State  to  all  ijersons,  employments,  or  places  of  employ- 
ment, or  all  persons,  employments,  or  places  of  employment  of  a  class  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commission.  All  other  orders  of  the  commission  shall  be 
considered  special  orders. 

(9)  The  term  "local  order"  shall  mean  and  Include  any  ordinance,  order, 
rule  or  determination  of  any  common  council,  board  of  aldermen,  board  of 
trustees,  or  the  village  board,  of  any  village  or  city,  or  the  board  of  health 
of  any  municipality,  or  an  order  or  direction  of  any  ofl[lcial  of  such  municipality, 
upon  any  matter  over  which  the  industrial  commission  has  Jurisdiction. 

(10)  The  term  "welfare"  shall  mean  and  include  comfort,  decency  and 
moral  well-being. 

(11)  The  term  "safe"  or  "safety"  as  applied  to  an  employment  or  a  place 
of  employment  or  a  public  building,  shall  mean  such  freedom  from  danger  to 
the  life,  health,  safety  or  welfare  of  employees  or  frequenters,  or  the  public,  or 
tenants,  and  such  reasonable  means  of  notification,  egress  and  escape  in  case 
of  fire,  as  the  nature  of  the  employment,  place  of  employment,  or  public  build- 
ing will  reasonably  permit. 

(12)  The  term  "public  building"  as  used  In  sections  2394-41  to  2394-71 
timU  mean  and  include  any  structure  used  in  whole  or  in  part  as  a  place  of 
reaort,  assemblage,  lodging,  trade,  ti*aflic,  occupancy,  or  use  by  the  public,  or  by 
three  or  more  tenants. 

(18)  The  term  "owner"  shall  mean  and  include  every  person,  firm,  corpo- 
ration. State,  county,  town,  city,  village,  manager,  representative,  ofllcer,  or 
other  person  having  ownei'ship,  control  or  custody  of  any  place  of  employment 
or  public  building,  or  of  the  construction,  repair  or  maintenance  of  any  public 
building,  or  who  prepares  plans  for  the  construction  of  any  place  of  employ- 
ment or  public  building.  Said  sections  2394-41  to  2394-71,  inclusive,  shall 
apply,  80  far  as  consistent,  to  all  architects.    [Statutes,  ch.  110a,  sec.  2394-^1.] 
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Employers  to  furnish  kiformaiion. — E*vei7  «nplo]r»  and  every  owner  shall 
furnish  to  the  commission  all  the  information  required  hy  it  to  cari-y  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  sections  ^94-41  to  2394-71,  inclusive,  and  shall  make 
8i)ecific  answers  to  all  questions  submitted  by  the  commission  relative  thereto. 
[Statutes,  ch.  110a,  sec.  2394-^.1.] 

Duties  and  powers  of  industrial  commission. — ^Any  commissioner  or  deputy 
of  the  commission  may  enter  any  place  of  employment  or  public  building,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  facts  and  statistics,  examining  the  provisions  made 
for  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  employees,  frequenters,  the  public  or 
tenants  therein  and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  every  employer  or  owner  any 
law,  or  any  order  of  the  commission,  and  any  failure  on  the  part  of  such  em- 
ployer or  owner  to  comply  therewith.  No  employer  or  owner  shall  refuse  to 
admit  any  commissioner  or  deputy  of  the  commission  to  his  place  of  employmmt 
or  public  buiiding.     [Statutes,  ch.  110a,  sec.  2394-50.3.] 

Duties  and  powers  of  the  industrial  commission, — It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of 
the  industrial  commission,  and  it  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction  and  authority : 

(2)  To  administer  and  enforce,  so  far  as  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the 
statutes,  the  laws  relating  to  child  labor,  laundries,  stores,  employment  of 
females,  licensed  occupations,  school  attendance,  •  ♦  ♦  manufacture  of 
cigars,  *  «  *  and  all  other  laws  protecting  the  life,  health,  safety  and 
welfare  of  employees  in  employments  and  places  of  emplo^ueut. 

(9)  To  establish  and  conduct  free  employment  agencies,  to  license  and  super* 
vise  the  work  of  private  employment  offices,  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  bring 
together  employers  seeking  emiiloyees  and  working  people  seeking  employ- 
ment   ♦     ♦     ♦.     [Statutes,  ch.  110a,  sec.  2394-62.] 

Duties  and  powers  relating  to  labor  laws  transferred  to  the  industrial  oom-^ 
mission. — All  duties,  liabilities,  authority,  powers  and  privileges  heretofore  or 
hereafter  conferred  and  imiiosed  by  law  upon  the  commissioner  of  labor  and 
industrial  statistics,  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics, 
factory  inspector,  woman  factory  insi)ector,  assistant  factory  inspectors  and 
bakory  Inspector,  are  hereby  imposed  and  conferred  upon  the  industrial  com- 
mission and  its  deputies.     [Statutes,  ch.  110a.  sec.  2394-54.1.] 

Duties  and  powers  of  factory  inspectors  transferred  to  the  industrial  com" 
mission. — ^All  laws  relating  or  referring  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  indus- 
trial statistics,  and  the  deputy  commissi(»ner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistica, 
except  those  laws  relating  or  referring  to  their  appointment  and  qualification 
and  to  their  membership  or  service  on  the  industrial  accident  board  and  all  laws 
relating  or  referring  to  the  factory  inspector,  the  woman  factory  inspector, 
assistant  factory  inspectors  and  the  bakery  inspector,  shall  apply  to  and  b6 
deemed  to  relate  and  refer  to  the  industrial  commission,  so  far  as  the  said 
laws  are  applicable.     [Statutes,  ch.  110a,  sec.  2394-54.2.] 

Orders  of  industrial  commission. — ^AU  orders  of  the  industrial  commission  in 
conformity  with  law  shall  be  in  force,  and  shall  be  prima  facie  lawful;  and  all 
such  orders  shall  be  valid  and  in  force,  and  prima  facie  reasonable  and  lawfui 
until  they  are  found  otherwise  in  an  action  brought  for  that  purpose,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  2894-69  of  the  statutes,  or  until  altered  or  revoked 
by  the  commiiision.     [Statutes,  ch.  110a,  sec.  2394-56.] 

General  penalty;  duties  of  State,  county,  and  city  officers. — If  any  employer, 
employee,  owner,  or  other  person  shall  violate  any  provisions  of  sections  2394-41 
to  2394-55,  Inclusive,  of  the  statutes,  or  shall  do  any  act  herein  prohibited  in 
sections  2394-41  to  2394-71,*  inclusive,  or  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  perform  any 
duty  lawfully  enjoined,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  commission,  for  which 
no  penalty  has  been  specifically  provided,  or  shall  fiil,  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey 
any  lawful  order  given  or  made  by  the  commission,  or  any  judgment  or  decree 
made  by  any  court  in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  sections  2394-41  to 
2394-71,*  Inclusive,  for  each  such  violation,  failure  or  refusal,  such  employer, 
employee,  owner  or  other  person  shall  forfeit  and  pay  into  the  State  treasury  a 
sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  such 
offense.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  of  the  State,  the  counties  and 
municipalities,  upon  request  of  the  industrial  commission,  to  enforce  in  their 
respective  departments,  all  lawful  orders  of  the  Industrial  commission,  tn  so  tmr 
as  the  same  may  be  api)licable  and  consistent  \^ith  the  general  duties  of  such 
officers.     [Statutes,  ch.  110a.  sec.  2394-70.] 

>Tli«  tectloB  2894-71  apparenri/  referral  to  was  repealed  by  Acti  of  1913,  ch.  772, 
■ec  71. 
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BIDUOATIONAL  REQUIRBMBNT8. 

▼OOATIONAL   SOHOOI^. 

OrffonizaiioH  of  State  hoard  of  vocational  education. — ^There  is  hereby  created 
a  State  board  of  vocational  Mucation.  The  board  shall  consist  of  nine  nii- 
ixjintive  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  three  of  whom  sliall  be 
employers  of  labor,  three  of  whom  shall  be  skilled  employees  t)ther  than  those 
who  have  employing  or  discharging  power,  and  three  of  whom  shall  be  prac- 
tical ^rmers.  The  State  superintendent  of  education  and  a  member  of  tlr* 
industrial  commission  to  be  selected  by  the  commission  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  this  board.  A  majority  of  said  board  shall  constitute  a  quoruni. 
[Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.13(1).! 

Appointment  of  members  of  State  hoard, — In  the  first  appointments  the 
governor  shall  designate  three  members  to  serve  for  two  years,  three  members 
to  serve  for  four  years,  and  three  members  to  serve  for  six  years,  from  the 
first  day  of  July  of  the  year  in  which  the  appointments  are  made.  Bach  such 
group  of  three  members  shall  consist  of  one  employer,  one  employee,  and  one 
farmer.  All  appointments  thereafter  shall  be  for  six  years  except  appointments 
to  fill  vacancies,  which  shall  be  for  the  unexpired  portion  (f  the  term.  [Stat- 
utes, ch.  41.  sec.  41.13(2).] 

Duties  of  State  board, — Said  board:  (a)  Shall  have  control  over  all  State  aid 
given  to  vocational  schools;  (6)  shall  meet  quarterly  and  at  such  other  times 
AS  may  be  found  necessary;  (c)  shall  elect  its  own  officers;  (d)  shall  report 
biennially;  (c)  may  employ  a  director  of  vocational  education  and  assistants 
for  the  development  and  supervision  of  the  work  of  vocational  education,  and 
all  accounts  for  such  salaries  shall  be  certified  by  the  secretary  of  said  board 
to  the  secretary  of  State;  (/)  shall  inaugurate  and  determine  the  organization, 
plans.  scoi)e  and  development  of  vocational  education  in  the  State.  [Statutes, 
ch.  41.  sec.  41.13(3).] 

Provisions  of  Smith-Hughes  Act  accepted, — ^The  provisions  of  the  act  of  (Don- 
giess,  approved  February  23,  1917,  (Public  No.  347,  64th  Congress)  entitled 
"  An  act  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education ;  to  provide  for 
cooi>eratiou  with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  such  education  in  agriculture 
and  the  trades  and  industries;  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  States  In 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects;  and  to  appropriate  money 
and  regulate  its  expenditure,"  are  hereby  accepted.  The  State  board  of  voca- 
tional education  is  designated  as  the  board  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  board  of  vocational  education  in  the  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  the  United  States  act  and  is  hereby  empowered  with  full 
authority  so  to  cooi)erate.  The  State  treasurer  is  hereby  designated  custodian 
of  all  funds  allotted  to  this  State  from  the  appropriations  made  by  said  act, 
and  he  shall  receive  and  provide  for  the  proper  custody  and  disbursement  of 
the  same  in  acconjance  with  said  act.     [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.13(4).] 

Vame  of  schools. — Schools  created  under  sections  41.13  to  41.21  shall  be 
known  as  vocational  schools.  •  •  ♦  The  law  relating  to  agricultural  schools 
and  the  Plattenele  mining  trade  school  shall  remain  unaffected  by  said  sec- 
tions.    [Statute.^  ch.  41,  sec.  41.14(1).] 

Method  of  piling  positions. — All  positions  except  that  of  director  of  vocational 
eilucation  shall  be  filled  by  civil  service  examination.  [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec. 
41J4(2).] 

Organization  of  local  boards  of  industrial  education. — In  every  town  or 
village  or  city  of  over  five  thousand  inhabitants  there  shall  be,  and  in  towns, 
cities  and  villages  of  less  than  five  thousand  inhabitants  there  may  be  a  local 
board  of  industrial  education,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  establish,  foster  and 
maintain  vocational  schools*  for  instruction  in  trades  and  Industries,  com- 
merce and  household  arts  in  part-time-day,  all-day,  and  evening  classes  and  such 
other  branches  as  are  enumerated  in  section  41.17.  Said  board  may  take  over 
and  maintain  in  the  manner  provided  in  sections  41.13  to  41.21  any  existing 
schools  of  similar  nature,     [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.15(1).] 

Members  of  local  boards. — Such  board  .shall  consist  of  the  city  superintendent 
of  school  ex  officio  or  the  principal  of  the  high  school  ex  officio,  if  there  be  no 
city  superintendent,  of  the  president  or  chairman  of  the  local  board  charged 


*Ttae  following  81  cltlefl  were  maintaining  such  schools  on  April  1,  1018:  Applcton, 
Bearer  Dam.  BeTolt.  Chippewa  Falls,  Cudaby,  Eau  Claire.  Fond  du  Lac,  Grand  Rapids. 
Green  Bay.  Janesviile.  Kenosha.  La  Crosse,  Madison,  Manitowoc.  Marinette,  Marshndd, 
Henaaba,  Menominee,  Milwaukee.  Neenah,  Oshkosb,  Racine.  Rbinelander,  Sheboygan, 
South  Muwaakee,  Sterens  Point.  Superior,  Two  RlTera,  Waukesha,  Wausau,  and  West  Allls. 
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with  the  supervision  of  the  schools  in  case  there  be  neither  of  the  above-men- 
tioned officers,  and  four  other  members,  two  employers  and  two  employees,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  local  board  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  schools 
and  who  shall  serve  without  pay.     [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.15(2).] 

Terms  of  appointive  members  of  local  hoards, — ^The  term  of  the  appointive 
members  of  the  local  boards  of  industrial  education  shall  be  two  years  from 
the  first  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  appointed ;  provided,  however, 
that  in  the  first  appointment  two  memt>ers  shall  be  appointed  who  are  to  serve 
for  only  one  year  from  the  first  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed. All  subsequent  appointments  shall  be  for  two  years,  except  appoint- 
ments to  fill  vacancies,  which  shall  be  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 
[Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.16(3).] 

Officers  of  local  boards;  powers, — ^The  local  board  of  Industrial  education 
shall  elect  its  officers  from  its  membership,  a  chairman  and  a  secretary.  The 
local  boards  of  industrial  education,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  board 
of  vocational  education,  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  ins<truction  io 
the  local  schools  created  under  sections  41.13  to  41.21.  [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec 
41.15(4).] 

State  aid, — No  State  aid  shall  be  granted  to  schools  created  under  sections 
41.13  to  41.21  without  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education. 
No  money  appropriated  by  the  city,  town,  or  village  for  these  schools  shall  be 
spent  without  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education.  [Stat- 
utes, ch.  41,  sec.  41.15(5).] 

QiMUfioatiiOns  of  teachers  and  other  employees, — ^The  teachers  in  the  schools 
created  under  sections  41.13  to  41.21  shall  be  employed  and  their  qualifications 
determined  by  the  local  board  of  industrial  education,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  State  board  of  vocational  education:  and,  subject  to  such  approval,  the 
said  local  board  may  employ  such  other  technical  advisors  and  experts  or  highly 
trained,  experienced  and  skilled  individuals  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
execution  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  it  by  law  and  fix  their  compensation. 
For  office  work  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  schools  under  its 
control  the  said  local  board,  whenever  it  deems  advisable,  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  any  students  of  any  school  under  its  supervision  for  such 
length  of  time  as  it  may  deem  for  the  best  interest  of  such  students  and  of  any 
such  school     [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.15(6).] 

Powers  of  local  hoards. — This  board  shall  have  power  to  purchase  all  ma- 
chinery, tools  and  supplies,  and  purchase  or  lease  suitable  grounds  or  buildings 
for  the  use  of  the  schools  under  its  supervision;  to  rent  to  others  any  portion 
of  such  buildings  and  grounds  not  presently  needed  for  school  purposes ;  and  to 
erect,  improve  or  enlarge  buildings  for  the  use  of  said  schools.  Existing 
school  buildings  and  equipment  shall  be  used  as  far  as  practicable.  All  con- 
veyances, leases  and  contracts  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  city,  and  all  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  acquired  by  said  city  for  the  use  of  said  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  the  board  of  industrial  education  shall  belong  to  the  city. 
[Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.15(7).] 

Powers  of  local  hoards, — The  board  is  empowered  to  make  contracts  with  the 
extension  division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  give  instruction  in  such 
branches  as  the  department  may  offer,  when  In  the  judgment  of  the  local  board 
such  instruction  can  be  secured  to  better  advantage  than  by  local  provi^sion 
[Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.15(8).] 

Vocational  schools  to  he  established  upon  petition, — ^Whenever  twenty-five 
persons  qualified  to  attend  a  vocational  school  file  a  petition  therefor  with  the 
local  board  of  industrial  education  the  board  shall  establish  such  school  or 
schools  or  provide  other  facilities  as  authorized  in  sections  41.18  to  41.21. 
[Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.15(9).] 

Entimated  expense  for  maintenance  of  vocational  schools. — The  local  bo;ird 
of  industrial  education  of  every  city,  village,  or  town  shall  report  to  the  com- 
mon council,  or  in  case  of  cities  having  commission  form  of  government  to  the 
commission,  or  to  the  village  or  town  clerk  at  or  before  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember in  each  year,  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for 
the  support  of  all  the  schools  ostabllshwl  or  to  be  established  under  sections 
41.13  to  41.21,  in  said  city,  village,  or  town,  and  for  the  purchase  of  necessary 
additions  to  school  sites,  building  oi)erations,  fixtures,  and  supplies.  [Statutes, 
ch.  41,  sec.  41.16(1).] 

'T(uc  for  support  of  vocational  schools. — There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  In 
every  city,  village,  or  town,  subject  to  taxation  under  sections  41.13  to  41.21,  a 
tax  upon  all  taxable  property  In  said  city,  village,  or  town,  at  the  same  time 
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nnd  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  by  law,  which 
to^rether  with  the  other  funds  proTided  by  law  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
snid  city,  village,  or  town  for  the  same  purpose,  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount 
of  money  so  required  by  said  local  board  of  industrial  education  for  the  pur- 
Iiof^es  of  said  sections.     [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.16(2).] 

Rate  of  taw. — ^The  rate  of  tax  levied  for  the  purposes  of  sections  41.13  to 
41.21,  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  three- 
fourths  mill  for  the  maintenance  of  all  schools  created  under  said  sections. 
[Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.16(3).] 

Vae  of  taw, — ^The  said  taxes  for  the  purpose  named  in  this  section  shall  be 
In  addition  to  all  other  special  and  general  taxes  levied  for  town,  village,  or 
city  purposes  and  shall  be  for  the  use  and  support  of  schools  established  under 
secUons  41.13  to  41.21.     [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.16(4).] 

Qualifications  of  teachers  and  courses  of  study. — The  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers and  the  courses  of  study  in  these  schools  shall  be  approved  by  the  State 
board  of  vocational  education,  and  shall  include  English,  citizenship,  physical 
education,  sanitation  and  hygiene  and  the  use  of  safety  devices,  and  such  other 
branches  as  the  State  board  of  vocational  education  shall  approve.  [Statutes, 
cli.  41,  sec.  41.17(1).] 

Substitution  of  courses. — The  local  board  of  industrial  education  may  allow 
pupils  attending  any  school  established  under  sections  41.13  to  41.21,  who  have 
bud  courses  equivalent  to  any  of  those  offered,  to  substitute  other  work  there- 
for.    [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.17(2).] 

Requirements  for  admission  of  pupils. — ^The  schools  established  under  sec- 
tions 41.13  to  41.21  shall  be  open  to  all  residents  of  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  which  such  schools  are  located,  of  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over 
who  are  not  by  law  required  to  attend  other  schools,  and  to  all  persons  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  emi^oyed  in  said  cities,  towns,  or  villages  but  who  are 
residents  of  other  municipalities  maintaining  vocational  schools;  provided  that 
no  such  person  who  is  a  resident  of  any  municipality  maintaining  vocational 
8<*hool8,  shall  be  received  in  or  admitted  to  classes  in  any  such  school  in  any 
other  municipality,  except  upon  presentation  to  the  authorities  of  such  school 
of  the  written  approval  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  having 
charge  of  such  school  in  the  municipality  wherein  such  person  resides.  Any 
city,  town,  or  village  maintaining  vocational  schools  as  provided  in  sections 
41.13  to  41.21,  that  shall,  as  herein  provided,  admit  to  the  privileges  of  such 
Bcliools  persons  employed  in  such  municipalities,  but  who  are  residents  of  other 
municipalities  maintaining  vocational  schools,  is  empowered  to  collect  tuition 
for  the  schooling  of  such  nonresident  persons,  from  the  municipality  in  which 
tlie  parents  or  guardians  of  such  persons  reside,  in  the  same  manner  and  at 
the  same  rate  of  tuition  as  is  provided  for  the  collection  of  tuition  for  non- 
resident pupils  in  section  41.19.  Any  person  over  the  age  of  fourteen  who  shall 
reside  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  not  having  a  vocational  school  as  provided 
in  said  sections,  and  who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  pursue  the  course  of  study 
may  with  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  in  any  town, 
village,  or  city  having  a  school  established  under  said  sections,  be  allowed  to 
attend  any  school  under  their  supervision.  Such  persons  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  pupils  of  the  school  who  are  residents  of  the 
town,  village,  or  city  in  which  the  school  is  located.  [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec. 
41.ia] 

Nonresident  tuition  fees. — ^The  local  board  of  industrial  education  is  an 
thorised  to  charge  tuition  fee  for  nonresident  pupils  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents 
per  week.  On  or  l>efore  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year  the  secretary  of  the 
local  board  of  industrial  education  shall  send  a  sworn  statement  to  the  clerk 
of  the  city,  village,  or  town  from  which  any  such  person  or  persons  may  have 
been  admitted.  This  statement  shall  set  forth  the  residence,  name,  age,  and 
date  of  entrance  to  such  school,  and  the  number  of  weeks*  attendance  during 
the  preceding  year  of  each  such  person  at  the  school.  It  .shall  .show  the  amount 
of  tuition  which  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  town,  city,  or  village  is 
entitled  to  receive  an  account  of  each  and  all  such  pupils*  attendance.  This 
statement  shall  be  filed  as  a  claim  against  the  town,  village,  or  city  where  such 
pupil  resides  and  allowed  as  other  claims  are  allowed.  [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec. 
41.19.J 

Charges  for  material  consumed. — Students  attending  any  school  under  sec- 
tions 41.18  to  41.21,  may  be  required  to  pay  for  all  material  consumed  by  them 
in  their  work  in  such  school  at  cost  prices  or  in  lieu  thereof  the  school  board 
may  establish  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  student  in  each  course,  which 
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sam  shall  be  sufladent  to  cot^,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  cost  of  the  material  to 
be  consumed  in  snch  course;  any  manufactured  articles  made  in  such  school 
and  that  may  accumulate  shall  be  disposed  of  at  their  market  value  at  the 
discretion  of  the  school  board,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  the  local 
treasurer  for  the  fund  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education.  [Statutes, 
ch.  41,  sec.  41.20.] 

Repeal;  application  of  act. — ^AU  acts  and  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  any 
provisions  of  sections  41.13  to  41.21  are  repealed  in  so  far  as  they  are  incon- 
sistent therewith.  Provided,  however,  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  trade  schools  established  under  sections  41.04 
to  41.12,  and  amendments  thereof,"  unless  the  school  board  of  any  such  city  or 
school  district  shall  by  a  majority  vote  adopt  the  provisions  of  sections  4L13 
to  41.21,  and  shall  proceed  in  the  manner  provided  for,  for  every  town,  village, 
or  city  of  over  five  thousand  inhabitants,  as  provided  in  said  sections  (Stat- 
utes, ch.  41,  sec.  41.21.] 

Appropriation. — There  is  appropriated  from  the  general  fund  to  the  State 
board  of  vocational  education,  annually,  on  July  first,  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  carry  into  elfect  the  provisions  of  sections  41.13 
to  41.21.    Of  this  there  is  allotted  ; 

(1)  Annually  beginning  July  1,  1917,  not  to  exceed  tea  thousand  two  hun- 
dred fifty  dollars,  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  board.  Of  this  there 
is  allotted: 

(a)  To  each  appointed  member  of  the  board  a  compensation  of  one  hundred 
dollars  per  year  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

(&)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  office  supplies. 

(c)  The  director  of  vocational  education  and  all  other  employees  of  SDch 
board  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  their  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  incurred  In 
the  discharge  of  their  ofi9clal  duties.  Such  compensation  and  expenses  shall 
be  charged  to  the  appropriation  to  the  State  board  of  vocational  education. 

(2)  The  remainder  shall  be  distributed  for  State  aid  for  vocational  schools 
established  and  maintained  pursuant  to  subsection  (1)  of  section  41.15  and 
any  school  once  granted  such  State  aid  shall  be  entitled  thereto  as  long  as  the 
character  of  its  work  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  vocational 
education,  as  follows: 

(a)  On  the  first  day  of  July  In  each  year  the  secretary  of  the  local  board  of 
Industrial  education  of  each  city,  town,  or  village  maintaining  such  a  school  or 
schools  shall  report  to  the  State  board  of  vocational  education  the  coet  of 
maintaining  the  same;  the  character  of  the  work  done;  the  number,  names, 
and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  employed ;  and  such  other  Informatioii  as  may 
be  required  by  the  said  board. 

(6)  If  it  appears  from  such  report  that  such  school  or  schools  have  been 
maintained  pursuant  to  law,  in  a  manner  satls^ctory  to  the  State  board  of 
vocational  education,  the  said  board  shall  certify  to  the  secretary  of  State,  In 
favor  of  the  several  local  boards  of  industrial  education,  amounts  equal  to 
one-half  the  amount  actually  expended,  respectively,  tor  maintenance  of  such 
school  or  schools  and  .salaries  for  Instruction  and  supervision;  but  not  to 
exceed,  exclusive  of  Federal  aid  In  any  one  year,  twenty  thousand  dollars  for 
any  city  of  the  first  class,  or  ten  thousand  dollars  for  any  other  dty,  town,  or 
village.  If  the  aggregate  of  such  amounts  exceeds  the  available  funds  of  this 
appropriation,  the  State  board  of  vocational  education  shall  deduct  from  each 
an  equal  proportion  so  as  to  reduce  their  aggregate  to  the  amount  of  the 
available  funds. 

(c)  On  receipt  of  such  certificates  the  secretary  of  State  shall  draw  his 
several  warrants  accordingly,  payable  to  the  treasurers  of  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  respectively.     [Statutes,  ch.  20.  sec.  20.33.] 

Appointment  of  subordinates, — Except  as  expressly  provided  by  law,  the 
♦  •  •  State  board  of  vocational  education  ♦  •  ♦  [is]  authorised  to  ap- 
point, subject  to  the  State  civil  service  law  in  cases  where  the  provisions 
thereof  are  intended  to  apply,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  such  other 
officer  or  body  as  prescribed  by  law,  such  deputies,  assistants,  experts,  d^ka, 
stenographers,  or  other  employees  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
their  functions,  and  to  designate  the  titles,  prescribe  the  duties,  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  subordinates.     [Statutes,  ch.  20,  sec.  20.73(1).] 

•These  flections  empower  the  school  board  of  any  city  or  school  district  containing  a 
dty  to  establish  trade  schools  for  children  OTer  14  as  part  of  the  public-scbool  system. 


FORMS  USED  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 

CHILD-LABOR    LAWS. 

[The  words  in  italics  are  as  entered  by  hand  on  the  blanlc  forms,  but  all  names 
and  addresses,  except  those  of  some  of  the  officials,  are  fictitious.  Lines  In- 
closed in  brackets  []  are  interpolated  and  do  not  appear  in  the  forms  as  used.] 

[Form  1.     See  p.  22.] 

Form  B-<5. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION,  MADISON.  WIS. 

Indufttrial  Commission  of  Wlsconslo,  In  accordance  with  section  1728-6  of   the 

statutes. 

STATBIfBNT    OF    BMPLOTMSNT    OF    IflNOB. 

(To  be  filed  wltb  the  ofllcer  issuing  permit) 

To  Mr«.  EUie  B.  E$9fnan: 
(Officer  issuing  permit.) 
I  berebj  notify  you  that  I  employed  Edward  Jacobs,  on  the  ISth  day  of  Dec, 

(Name  of  child.) 

19itf,  to  work  at  pasting,  soling  dept.,  in ,  Wisconsin,  and  that  the 

(Occupation.)  (Name  of  place.) 

necessary  permit  has  l>een  received  and  filed. 

Dated  at  Miiwauhee,  Wisconsin,  this  mh  day  of  D€o.,  1916. 

(Signed)  D.  Cohen  Boot  A  Bhot  Co, 

(Employer.) 

(Forms  used  in  the  administration  of  employment  certificate  laws.) 

[Form  2.     See  p.  33.] 
EMPLOYER:  READ  THIS  PERMIT! 

INDDSTRIAL  COMMISSION   OF   WISCONSIN — MADISON. 

Child  labor  permit — 14  to  17  years. 

Whereas  Gtorge  Mark$,  accompanied  by  his — her  parent, 

(Name  of  child.)  (Child  under  16  must  be  accom- 

panied by  parent,  guardian,  or 
custodian.) 
whose  name  is  Jacob  Marks  and  address  is  No.  10.  Fourth  Ave.,  city  of  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin,  has  made  application  for  a  labor  permit,  and  it  appearing  that  said  child 
Is  of  male  sex  and  white  color  and  was  born  at  West  AUis,  State  of  Wis.,  on  Deo, 
10 f  1909,  as  shown  by  baptismal  oertiftoate. 
(Here  state  character  of  proof  of  age:  as  birth  certificate,  etc.) 

(If  It  is  necessary  to  use  a  physician's  certificate  as  proof  of  age,  use  the  follow- 
ing form  :  Physical  age  of  this  child  Is ns  shown  by  the  certificate  of  a 

physician  as  required  hy  the  regulations.) 

That   he— «te  has    blue  eyes   and    broirn   hair,   and   Is   ^  feet,   7   Inches   tall   and 

weighs  lot  pounds  and  has  the  followlniir  distinguishing  facial  marks 

and    that    the    papers    required    by    subsection    2    of    section    172$a-3 

of  the  statutes  hare  been  duly  examined,  approved  and  filed ;  now,  therefore,  In 
accordance  with  the  power  vested  In  me  by  law,  I  hereby  permit  him — U»f.  to  be 
employed  at  lawful  work  by  D.  Cohen  Boot  and  Shoe  Co.,  for  the  periods  per 

(Name  of  employer.) 
day  and  per  week  permitted  by  law  until  Dec.  10,  1030. 
Dated  at  Milwaukee  this  mh  day  of  February,  1U18. 

Mrs.    B.    B.    Essman, 

Issuing  Officer. 
Robert    L.    Cooley, 
Director  of  Vocational  SchooL 
Oeorge  Markt. 
(Slgnanire  of  child.     Not  necessary  if  child  is  over  16.) 

TO    THB     EMPI.OTBR IMPORTANT. 

Permitted  hours  of  labor :  Children  uod^r  16  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed 
before  7  o'clock  In  the  morning  nor  after  6  o'clock  In  the  evening,  with  a  dinner 
period  of  not  less  than  80  minutes,  during  which  dinner  period  the  power  must 
be  shot  off  from  machinery  operated  by  children  and  no  work  permitted.  All  such 
children  must  attend  a  day  vocational  school,  if  such  a  school  has  been  established 
In  the  place  where  they  reside  or  work,  for  at  least  8  hours  per  week.  Time  at 
school  and  work  together  must  not  exceed  8  hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a  week ;  and  no 
child  under  16  may  be  employed  more  thnn  6  days  In  any  week. 

Until  Sept.  1,  1018.  the  law  goveruloff  the  hours  of  labor  of  children  between 
10  .nnd  17  Is  the  same  as  for  adults  of  their  sex,  except  that  such  children  must 
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attend  ToCBtlDHBl  sehool  ■!  least  tonr  honra  per  week.     After  Bent.  1.   1018,  ■ 

children  mint  attend  the  rocatlonal  Bcho  '  "  '  .         .      .    .  r.     ..  .      . 

and  work  together  must  not  eiceed  D6 
(Iris  employed  at  permitted  night  work. 


bl  age  must  have  labor  permits  before  thej  maj  be  lawfully  employed. 

Do  not  emplof  any  minor,  whether  ha  taaa  a  permit  or  not.  at  anr  of  tbe  pm- 
blblted  emuloyments  named  In  seetlon  IT^Sa  ot  the  itatutes.  A  list  of  tbCM 
emplajmeots  Is  printed  on  the  back  of  this  permit.      Read  the  llat ! 

The  penalty  for  Tlolatlon  of  (be  Child  Labor  Law  Is  a  forfelttire  of  (roiD  tlO  to 
(100  for  each  offense. 

If  a  cblld  li  Injured  while  employed  In  Tlolatjati  of  law,  he  la  entitled,  imder 
the  compensation  law,  to  triple  compenwitlon  and  the  employer  ts  primarily  liable 
(or  the  payment  of  the  ritra  compehBatlan.  The  Inauranre  carrier  pays  In  ancb 
cases  only  when  the  employer  Is  unable  to  do  so.     Liability  Insurance  does  not 


Ole  by  the  employer  In  the  place  of  employmeat  aa 

iloy.     At  tlie  expiration  of  the  employment,  he 

..  ..u.nm»>lon,  SOS  Vn'/r'a  HDme  Bldp.,  ItUiBaukee    Wit., 
with  a  Btatement  ol  the  reasons  for  the  termlnaoon  of 


loDf  as  the  child  remains  in  bis  employ.     At  tlie^  expiration  of  the  employment^ 


mlMloti,  SOS  V'n'^r'a  Home  Btdg  .MUiBai 
•  IsgulQg  officer :  This  permit 


i3uslrlal  c 

")n  tbeb _ 

r  IB.  under  18,  and  between  1] 


(On  ^the  back  ot^tbla^foj^  M_a  llel  ot^emjaoyiDenta  prphiblted  to  chlMren  nnder  31, 


[Form  S.     Flee  p.  33.) 
I  reeorded  lit  court  koNss.    Bapl.  orrt.  lubmUteH,     Help  tapporl.     Brother- 
t  labor  permit  and  does  mot  ■ntbotlae  emploj- 


SCHOOL  (TBKTiriCATB  POR  CHILD-LABOR  PERMIT. 

(This  eerttflcate  must  be  fitted  otit  by  the  superintendent  or  principal  of  tha 
school  laat  attended  by  tba  cblld  or.  In  tbeir  absence,  by  tb«  clerk  of  the  school 
board.) 

(This  certlflcats  must  be  Hied  with  the  offlclal  wbo  Issues  tbe  labor  permit.) 

Name  of  school  Cenlfr  Btrtrl.     LocatlOD  Cenler  and  FirH.     Date  Jm>.  t»,  191S. 

TbI*   Is   to  certify    Ibat    I   am   the    (superintendent)    of   the   school   attended   bj 

(school  derkl 

WaUer  UovaniM,  who  llres  at  No.  IMS  <7eRicr  Street.  In  JKIiooukee,  Wisconsin. 

1  certify  that  tbe  records  of  this  school  show  thnt  he  is  more  than  fourteen  rears 

ren  as  April  J,  \MS.  and  place  of  birth  as  VHiMatee. 

ed   scbool    years,    and    has    completed    tbe   iB 

this  child;  I  certify  that  this  child  b 


s  rennlrvd  by  )kw,  duiinn  tbe  Iwelfs  moatba  n 
ilrtbday,  or  ,preeedlnK  1 


ir  ,preeedlnK  the  date  of  this  certlllcate. 


1  geoffrsphy  t\ 
9  U  faml 


English  langus^  and  la  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operatlou 
to  and  Inctudlna  ' — " — 
Ho.    2.     This   chli 

ilVqalrement  No,  R.     This  child 

y  In  th< 
t  No.  4, 
Offlclal 


X    Requirement   No.    2.     This   child   haa   aaccessfnlly    passed    th*   fifth    grade 

puhlle  Bchr-' 


ibllc  school,  harlnfi  a  course  of  atudy  s 
'     "  "   DUhllc  schools. 

This  child  has  attended  school  at  least  T  years. 


iidy  In  the  public  schools. 


. .  _     t  this  child  be  granted  a  labor  perm  It  T    Tm. 

Why?     /  promifrd  U  help  cMld  if  he  wohU  remain  A  achool  mtU  Febmar^ 

and  he  hoe  done  to. 
Did  you  try  to  persuade  the  parents  to  keep  this  child  In  school?     yea. 
What  reason  did  they  gtve  for  not  doing  sol     Heeded  Aclp. 

(Signed)  Jt.  Jtmnfce, 

Principal.  Superintendent,  or  Bchool   Clerk. 

Important.  The  offlclal  who  signs  tbe  above  certificate  will  Mndly  glTe  the  fol- 
lowlns  dsts  regardtns  the  child  : 

1.  Color   of   even.  ^luo.     2.  Color   of   hstr.   tlort.     H.  Helgbt.   f   feet   I   Inches. 
4.  Weight  of  child,  too.     C.  Any  dlsllDEiilshlng  fncint  msrkn.  no. 

ThU  it  to  rerlilii   that  t   hnif  tramined  ^faller  Jfovonttl  anil  rteoatmmd  that 
■  lotor  permit  b«  racoaiiwwidai  to  filaa. 

K.  ifana,  M.  O. 
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[Wmrvm  4.     Set  p.  41.] 

IMDUBTBIAL    COICMISSIOM    OF    WISC0H8UU 

CHILD  LABOR  PERMIT   INDEX. 
iiUwauke^.  File  No. 

(City.) 

Adamczyk,  Walter.  July  tO,  mo.  Jmo.^lh  Ave. 

(Name  of  child.)     (Will   be   17   yean  old.)      (Address  of  child.) 
B.  O.  Oalioia,  Auatria.  Help  support. 

(Erldenoe  of  age.)      (Coontry  of  birth.)      (Reaeons  for  working.)     (Kind  of  school  last 

attended.) 
7.  7.  Laborer. 

(No.  years  In  school.)      (Grade  finished.)      (Occupation  of  father.) 


July  BO,  190S. 
(Date   of   birth.) 
Parochial. 


Name  of  flmployer  and  industry 

Occupation 
of  child 

CE. 

Date 
beginning 

Permit 
returned 

WeMem  Union 

Meaaenger 
Oanyikg 

1—7—18 
t—5—18 

1 — SS—18 

Abeintke  Choeolale  Ok 

[Form  6.     See  p.  46.] 

Name,  €haeik,  Annie. 

Address,  to  Detroit  Bt. 

Permit  Issued,  Sept.  9,  19 ft.     Will  be  17  yrs.  Mar.  7,  19J9, 

Finished  6A  grnde.  Detroit  8t.  school  June  M,  isn. 

Assigned,  Sept.,  On.     Attended times. 

Assigned Attended times. 

Assigned Attended times. 


No.  41.14, 
Classes  M.  P.  15, 


Absence 
m7--1918 

DiBp. 

Or. 

Disp. 

Cr. 

Remarks 

Absence 

Disp. 

On 

1 

a 
OS 

11-W 

P.M. 

9— IB 

tvphoii.    Ex- 
ctued   for    9 
Moc     A.   D, 
report 

19^7 

9—1 

•«•■».•« 

[Form  6  (reTeme).] 


Employed  by : 

Address : 

P/9//7.     /.  C.  Texture  Co 

9/S0/T7.     Wieconsin  Candy  Co 

10/6/rr.     F.  Meyer  &  Son  Clo.  Co 

SOS  Mnjr's  JU.mc  lUihj. 
trt  Broader  Oil 
B'dwy  &  Buffalo. 

10/96/17.     Unemployed. 

J.  D.  Beck,  Cnialrman. 

B.  E.  Wltte,  Secretary. 


[Form  6.     See  p.  50.] 
Fred  M.  WUcoz. 


Geo.  P.  HambrcchL 


8TATI   OF    WI8COK8I19. 

INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION    OF    WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. 

Feb.   10,  1918. 
To  the  Deputy  of  the  Indoatrlal  (Commission, 

Milwaukee,  Wie. 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  reqnest  by  Oerald  (Jronik  1  herebv  certify  that  In  my  opinion 
tt  la  desirable  to  Issue  permit  to  above  child  to  be  employea  after  school  hours  and  on 
Saturdays,  his  standing  In  school  being  such  ns  to  allow  him  to  do  this  without  impairing 
Id  any  way  the  results  of  hie  work  in  this  school. 
Respectfully  yours, 

H.  E.  Meyer, 

Principal. 
Residence :  «47  Mitchell  St. 
Date  of  birth :  Jan.  90,  190$. 
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[Form  7.     See  p.  58.] 
INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION  OF  WISCONSIN. 

IfADISOir,   WISCONSIN. 

PHTSICIAN-S  CBRTIFICATB  OF  AGB. 

,  Wisconsin, ..... ,  19 


(City.)  (Date.) 

This  certifies  that  I  have  oxamtned and  submit  th<* 

(Name  of  child.) 

following  report:  (1) inches;  (2) pounds;  (3) • 

(Height.)  (Weight.) 

;    (4)    

(Other  evidence  of  physical  age.)  (Physical  age.) 

(6) — 

(Evidence  of  disease.) 

Physician » 

(Signature.) 

(6)   Official  position 

(Physician  signing  must  be  a  public-health  or  a  public-school  physician.) 

DIRSCTIONS  TO  EXAMINING  PHYSICIAN. 

1.  A  child  must  be  56  inches  in  height  and  weigh  80  pounds  to  be  certified  as  having 
reached  the  physical  age  of  14  years ;  and  must  be  57  inches  in  height  and  weigh  85 
pounds  to  be  certified  as  having  renched  the  physical  age  of  16  years. 

The  minimum  standards  given  are  far  below  the  average,  yet  a  few  children  of  14  and 
16  who  are  naturally  vory  short  and  who  are  yet  normal  may  fall  below  these  standards. 
Therefore,  the  following  exception  to  the  rule  given  may  be  made : 

Exception. — When  In  the  opinion  of  the  examining  physician  the  child  is  14  or  IB 
years  of  age,  and  after  a  thorough  examination  the  child  is  found  to  be  In  good  health 
and  well  nourished  and  all  organs  are  found  to  be  normal,  the  child  may  be  certified  as 
bfing  14  years  of  age.  although  falling  slightly  below  the  standard  given  above.  But  in 
no  case  may  a  child  be  certified  as  14  years  of  age  who  Is  less  than  54  inches  in  height 
or  weighs  less  than  75  pounds ;  nor  may  any  child  be  certified  as  16  years  of  age  who  Is 
lefxt  than  56  inches  in  height  and  weighs  less  than  80  pounds. 

Height  should  be  recorded  to  the  nearest  quarter  inch.  Measurements  should  bo 
tavpn  with  the  child  wearing  shoes. 

2.  Weight  should  bo  recorded  to  the  nearest  qi-arter  of  a  pound.  The  child  should  be 
weighed  in  clothing  equivalent  to  ordinary  winter  indoor  clothing.  Hats  and  ontstde 
coats  should  be  removed.  Care  should  be  exercised  that  no  heavy  objects  are  carried  In 
the  clothing  In  order  to  Increase  the  apparent  weight. 

3.  Other  evidence  of  physical  age. — Fnter  here  any  other  evidence  besides  the  heleht 
and  weight  in  support  of  the  opinion  of  the  physician  as  to  the  physical  age  of  the  child. 

4.  Physical  age. — Enter  here  the  apparent  age  of  the  child  in  the  opinion  of  the 
physician. 

ft.  Evidence  of  disease.—  Enter  here  any  evidence  of  disease  found  on  physical  exam> 
Inntlon,  such  as  malnutrition,  defective  teeth,  enlarged  tonsils,  tuberculosis.  e*c. 

Tf  the  child  Is  apparently  in  good  health  and  all  orsnns  are  normal,  enter  here:  None. 

6.  Ofllclal  position. — Enter  here  title  of  physician,  as  for  instance:  "County  health 
officer,"  **  School  physician  employed  by  board  of  education,**  etc. 


[Form  8.     See  p.  74.1 

D C No. 

Permit  expires 191 

Do  not  write  above  this  line. 

REOISTRATION  BLANK. 

Name . 

Address . 

Age Birthday 191 

Father's  name *_. 

For  whom  are  you  going  to  work? 

What  trade  or  work  do  you  want  to  follow  to  earn  a  living  when  a  man? 

In  what  school  shop  or  department  do  you  want  to  work  while  attending  the  (5ontInan 
tlon  School?     (See  other  side.) 

First  choice   Second   choice   

W»^at  school  did  you  \nnt  attend? 

What  grade  did  you  finish? ^^. 

fOn  the  reverse  of  this  form  Is  printed  the  following  list  of  subjects:  Automobile: 
bnVery:  bookkeeping;  carpenter;  cabinet  maklnir;  concrete  work:  draftlnf;  electrical: 
machinist:  masonry;  psintinc:  pattern  making:  printing;  plumbing:  power  plant;  sh<»f>t 
metal  work:  shoe  making;  steam  engineering;  steam  fitting;  stenoffrapber ;  atora  dark* 
Ing;  tin  smithing.] 
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[Form  0  {Mrmt  p«se>»     Bm  p.  75.] 

INDUSTBLAL  COMMISSION  09   WiaCOHSUI* 

APPRENTICE  INDENTURE. 

This  fndentnre,  made  In  triplicate  this day  of ,  19-, 

between  Smith  Textile  Company,  hereafter  called  the  first  party,  and  Rotert  Jones,  a 
minor  bom  Feb,  1,  IBM.  of  ttlB  State  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  John  JoneM  (father), 
(Date  of  birth.)         (Street  and  number.)  (Name  of  parent  or  ffoardian.) 

hereafter  called  the  second  parties : 

Wltnesseth,  that  the  first  party  agrees  to  take  the  said  minor  Into  its  employ  and 
service  as  an  apprentice  to  teach  him  the  trade  of  knitiina  machine  adfuster,  as  per 
Exhibit  A.* 

That  the  second  parties  a^ree  that  the  said  minor  shall  dlllgsntly  and  faithfully  work 
for  and  serve  the  said  first  party  daring  the  fall  term  of  ai^prentlceshlp. 

The  apprenticeship  shall  bejdn  on  tne  7th  day  of  March,  19i8,  and  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  4  years.  The  length  of  year,  the  compensation  for  the  term  of  apprentlceublp, 
and  the  processes,  methods  or  plans  to  be  taught  shall  be  as  per  Exhibit  A. 

It  Is  mutually  agreed  that  until  the  minor's  eighteenth  birthdsy  the  total  number  of 
hours  work  In  any  one  week  shall  not  exceed  fifty-five  (55)  and  that  at  least  five  (5)  of 
such  hours  or  Its  eoulvalent  *  shall  be  devoted  by  said  minor  to  school  Instruction. 

<Thl8  clanse  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  school  instruction  after  the  minor's 
eighteenth  birthday  If  both  parties  agree  to  the  continuation  of  the  same.) 

.Vny  Indenture  mav  be  annulled  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  upon  appll« 
cotlon  of  elthar  party  and  good  cause  shown. 

At  the  complstion  of  the  apprenticeship  the  said  minor  shall  receive  a  certificate  stating 
tbf  terms  of  nls  Indenture. 

Tn  witness  whereof,  the  parties  have  caused  this  Indenture  to  be  signed  as  required  by 
(Aapter  13S  of  the  laws  of  Wisconsin.  1915.* 

Smith  Tewtile  Co.. 

Robert  Jonee.     (Seal.)  (Name  of  firm  or  corporation.) 

(Apprentice.) 

John  Jones.     (Seal.)  By  Fred  Smith,  Se&y, 

(Parent  or  Quardlan.) 

[Page  2  of  the  Indenture  (omitted)  contains  the  apprenticeship  law.] 


[Form  9  (third  pave).     See  p.  75.] 

Exhibit  A. 

Notice. — No  apprenticeship  Indenture  will  be  legal  which  does  not  have  this  exhibit 
filled  out  as  Indicated  below  (chap.  188,  laws  of  Wisconsin,  1915). 

Extent  of  period  of  apprenticeship. — (Here  must  be  stated  the  length  of  time  to  be 
served,  and,  wherever  the  trade  can  determine,  the  exact  length  of  each  apprenticeship 
year.) 

Four  (4)  years — eaeh  year  to  consist  of  978  days. 

Schedule  of  processes  to  be  worked. — (Here  must  be  stated  the  processes,  methods  or 
plans  to  be  taught  and  the  approximate  time  to  be  spent  at  eacn  process,  method  or 
plan — to  conform  to  the  character  of  the  individual  trade.) 

First  year:   Under  the  supervision  of  a  knitting  machine  adjuster.     Oiling  machines; 
repairing  machine  belts;  repairing  transfer  cups;  cleaning  machines  and  cylinders; 
inspectififj  and  repairing  needles  and  removing  defective  needles ;  familiarizing  him- 
self with  yams  and  supplying  same;  assisting  in  operatina  knitting  machines. 
Second,  third  and  fourth  years:  Under  the  supervision  of  a  knitting  machine  adjuster. 
Emploi/ment  at  adjusting  knitting  machines  including  operations  required  in    the 
first  year. 
During  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  the  apprentice  shall  perform  such  other  miscel- 
laneous services  pertaining  to  his  trade  as  the  first  party  may  require  and  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  quoHfy  the  apprentice  in  the  trade  of  a  knitting  machine  adjuster. 
Compensation  to  be  paid. — The  apprentice  shall  receive  In  wages : 
The  following  are  the  minimum  rates  of  wages: 

First  year First  period  (/.W  days) JOcanhour. 

Second     "  "        '^     Itcanhour. 

Second  year First  period  (1S9  days) He  an  hour. 

Second      "  "        ^'     16c  an  hour. 

Third  year First  period   {1S9  days) 18c  an  hour. 

Second     •*  ••        ^'     Wean  hour. 

Fourth  year — First  period  (1S9  days) tScanhour. 

Second    "         "         "     tSoanhour. 

Special  provisions. — These  to  be  stated  here  or  on  following  page.  Upon  the  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  the  employment  at  the  end  nf  the  aforesaid  period  of  four  U)  years, 
ocneistina  of  tTS  days  in  each  year,  the  first  party  shall  pay  to  tne  apprentice  a  bonus  of 
one  hundred  {$100)  dollars;  at  the  «a«ne  time,  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  this  bonus, 
the  apprentice  shall  receive  from  the  first  party  a  certificate  of  apprenticeship  under  the 
eeal  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  according  to  law.  All  wagee 
and  the  Inmus,  which  shall  be  payable  under  the  agreement,  shall  be  paid  by  the  first 
party  directly  to  the  apprentice. 

>  Exhibit  A  Is  to  be  filled  out  on  page  3  of  this  form. 

*To  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of  certain  trades  special  arrangements  for  schooling 
may  be  made  through  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin. 

•  A  copy  of  the  law  forming  the  basis  upon  which  this  Indenture  is  made  and  governing 
all  matters  not  expressed  In  this  contract  Is  hereto  attached. 
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[Form  lO.     See  p.  86.] 
BOARD  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

CITT   OF    MILWAUKia. 

Ton  are  hereby  Dotlfled  to  report  for  enrollment  at  the  Central  Continuation  School 
« afternoon  at  1.00  o'clock  In  Room 

The  school  Is  located  In  the  Manufacturers'  Home  Building,  at  the  foot  of  Maaon 
Street,  adjoining  the  river. 

Attendance  at  the  Continuation  School  Is  required  by  law  of  hoys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  17  not  attending  any  other  school  In  the  daytime.  Failure  to  attend 
regularly  wlU  result  In  the  cancellation  of  the  permit  issued  by  the  factor/  Inspector,  if 
working  on  a  permit.  Persons  In  emoloyment  and  not  requiring  a  permit,  who  fall  to 
attend,  will  be  prosecuted  and  punlshea  aa  la  provided  for  In  the  statutes  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

R.  L.  COOLBT^  Director. 
Bring  thla  card  with  yon. 


[Form  11.     See  p.  88.] 

Milwaukee.   Wla., . 

Tour  daughter  was  absent  from  Continuation  School  to-day.  Thla  absence  must  be 
made  up,  or  n  satisfactory  explanation  furnished,  before  she  returns  to  work.  If  thla  la 
not  done  at  once  her  permit  will  be  cancelled.  Notice  to  thla  effect  was  sent  to  her 
employer  to-day. 

It  is  expected  that  you  either:  (1)  Send  the  girl  to  school  at  once,  or  (2)  if  she  la 
aick  Rend  a  doctor's  certificate,  or  (3)  If  her  absence  Is  due  to  any  good  reaaon.  call  at 
the  ofllce,  or  write  about  It. 

H.  R.  Pbstalosei, 
SuperrlRor  of  Attendance. 
Office  hours.  Deputy  Industrial  Commlaalon. 

Manufacturers*  Home  Building: 
10.30  to  11.30  a.  m. 
1.30  to    3.00  p.  m. 


[Form  12.     See  p.  88.] 

Milwaukee,   Wis..   

FOR  TOUR  INFORMATION. 

(No  reply  expected.) 

,   a   minor   under  seventeen  years  of  age,  employed 

by  you  under  a  permit,  was  absent  from  the  Continuation  School  to-dav. 

The  parents  have  been  informed  that  unless  this  absence  is  made  op  Immediately,  or  a 
aatlsfactory  explanation  furnished,  the  permit  will  be  cancelled. 

Assuming  that  you  may  be  Interested  in  this,  we  are  sending  you  this  card  for  your 
Information. 

H.  R.  Phstalozzi. 
Supervisor    of    Attendance, 
Deputy  Industrial  Commlsalon. 
Manufacturers*  Home  Building. 
Phone  Main  4000. 


[Form  18.     See  p.  88.] 
CENTRAL  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL, 

MANUrACTUaBES'  HOMB  BLDO. 

Tour  permit  baa  been  revoked.  Tou  are  now  unemployed  and  according  to  law  most 
attend  some  school  dallv,  In  the  morning  and  afternoon.  Call  at  this  office.  Manufac- 
turers* Home  Building,  foot  of  Mason  St..  eighth  floor,  and  explain. 

H.  R.  PUBTAUOXXL 

Bring  thla  postal  and  the  attendance  card. 


[Form  14.     See  p.  97.] 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT— INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION  OF  WISCONSIN. 


Oty   Date Inspector 

Entabllshment Products  or  business 

Official — - Address 

No.  of  women No.  of  children  :  16-17 14-16 Total 

Hours  of  labor: 

Women:  Norm.l(SgJ«^-_-V.-.       Bo.y  {a'^V^™-""  V.       ""iW  (gP^l'^: 

Occupations  of  women — — — - . 

(No.  in  each) 

Orders  Issued — ™— — — ... ... .... 

Sugprestions  made i. ... 

Name  of  woman  supervisor Remarks ..... .. 

Send  original  to  Madison,  copy  to  Women's  Department,  Milwaukee. 
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ORDERS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COM- 
MISSION OF  WISCONSIN  RELATING  TO  THE  EMPLOY- 
MENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

1.  Edacational  requirements  for  children  between  16  and  17  years  of  age. 
On  August  13,  1917,  the  commission  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

"  Whereag,  there  are  doubtless  many  children  in  employment  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen  years  of  age  who  can  not  satis^r  the  educational  requirements  of 
section  I728c>-1, 

*'  And  whereas,  under  the  laws  of  this  State  such  children  can  not  be  required 
to  attend  any  school  other  than  a  continuation  school  for  four  hours  per  week, 

"Therefore,  Be  it  resolved: 

'*That  the  industrial  commission  construes  chapter  674,  laws  of  1917,  to  tlio 
effect  that  the  legislature  did  not  contemplate  any  educational  requirements  for 
the  granting  of  permits  to  children  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age/' 

2.  Bules  regarding  prool  of  age  to  be  furnished  by  children  between  14  and 
17  years  of  age  who  apply  for  labor  permits,  adopted  by  the  commission 
August  28,  1917,  and  published  in  the  official  State  paper  on  August  31,  1917, 
and  effective  September  1,  1917: 

PBOOr  OF  AGE  THAT  MUST  BE  FT7BNI8HED  BY  CHILDREN  14  TO  16  TEABS  OF  AOE  WHO 

APPLY   FOB   LABOR   PERMITS. 

Persons  designated  by  the  industrial  commission  to  issue  child-labor  permits 
under  the* authority  of  the  statutes  shall  require  the  child  desiring  employment 
to  make  application  for  the  permit  in  person,  accompanied  by  its  parent, 
guardian,  or  custodian,  and  shall  receive,  examine,  and  approve  documentary 
evidence  of  age  showing  that  the  child  Is  14  years  of  age  or  over,  which  evi- 
dence shall  consist  of  one  of  the  followiug-uamed  proofs  of  age,  to  be  required 
in  the  order  herein  designated,  as  follows : 

(a)  A  birth  certificate  or  attested  tran5?cript  thereof  Issued  by  a  registrar 
of  vital  statistics  or  other  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births. 

(6)  A  record  of  baptism  or  a  certificate  or  attested  transcript  thereof  show- 
ing  the  date  of  birth  and  place  of  baptism  of  child. 

(o)  A  bona  fide  contemporary  record  of  the  date  and  place  of  the  child's 
birth  kept  in  the  Bible  in  which  the  records  of  the  births  in  the  family  of  the 
child  are  preserved,  or  other  documentary  evidence  satisftictory  to  the  industrial 
commission  or  such  i>erson  as  the  commLsslon  may  designate,  such  as  a  pass- 
port showing  the  age  of  the  child,  a  certificate  of  arrival  in  the  United  States 
issued  by  the  United  States  Immigration  officers  and  showing  the  age  of  the 
diild,  or  a  life  insurance  policy;  provided  that  such  other  satisfactory  docu- 
mentary evidence  has  been  in  existence  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  time  it 
was  offered  In  evidence ;  and  provided  further  that  a  school  record  or  a  parent's, 
guardian's,  or  custodian's  affidavit,  certificate,  or  other  written  statement  of 
age  shall  not  be  accepted  except  as  specified  in  paragraph  (d). 

id)  A  certificate  signed  by  a  public-health  physician  or  public-school  physi- 
cian, specifying  what  in  tiie  opinion  of  such  physician  is  the  physical  age  of 
the  child;  such  certificate  shall  show  the  height  and  weight  of  the  child  and 
other  facts  concerning  its  physical  development  revealed  by  such  examination 
and  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  phy^cian  as  to  the  physical  age  of  the  child 
is  based.  A  parent's,  guardian's,  or  custodian's  certificate  as  to  the  age  of  the 
child  and  a  record  of  age  as  given  on  the  regrlster  of  the  school  which  the  child 
first  attended,  or  in  the  school  census.  If  obtainable,  shall  be  submitted  vlth  the 
physician's  certificate  showing  physical  age. 

The  officer  issuing  the  permit  for  a  child  shall  require  the  evidence  of  age 
specified  in  subdivision  (a)  in  preference  to  that  specified  in  any  subsequent 
subdivision  and  shall  not  accept  the  evidence  of  age  permitted  by  any  subse- 
quent subdivision  unless  he  shall  receive  and  file  evidence  that  the  evidence  of 
age  required  by  the  preceding  subdivision  or  subdivisions  can  not  be  obtained. 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  proof  of  age  the  certificate  of  education  and  letter 
from  the  employer  stating  his  intention  to  employ  the  child  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1728a~3  must  be  furnished  by  the  child  before  the  permit  is  issued. 
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PROOF  or  AGB  THAT  IITJST  BB  rUBNISHID  BT  OHILDBKir  16  TO  17  TBAB8  OF  A9K  WHO 

APFLT  lOB  LABOB  PEBMIT8. 

1.  A  minor  16  to  17  years  of  age  may  apply  for  a  labor  permit  either  in 
person  or  by  mail. 

2.  Until  further  notice  from  the  industrial  commission  minors  16  to  17  years 
of  age  may  furnish  any  one  of  the  proofs  of  age  specified  for  minors  14  to  16, 
provided  that  the  proof  famished  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  person  designated 
b:  the  commission  to  issue  permits.^ 

Note. — No  certificate  of  education  is  required  to  be  furnished  by  children 
above  16  years  to  procure  a  permit. 

3.  Child-labor  permits  for  agricultural  pursuits.  On  September  8,  1917,  tbe 
commission  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  industrial  commission  construes  chapter  674,  laws  of 
1917,  to  have  not  repealed  subdivision  (4)  of  section  17^e,  and  that  permits 
are  not  required  to  be  procured  by  children  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits." 

Tbe  attorney  general  has  since  given  his  opinion  sustaining  the  commission 
in  its  interpretation. 

4.  Discontinuance  of  fbrm  "Statement  of  Employment  of  Minor"  (Form 
B-5).    On  October  8,  1917,  the  commission  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

**  Whereas,  The  industrial  commission  now  requires  all  chlld-labor  permits 
to  be  sent  to  the  employer  at  whose  place  of  employ m^it  the  child  Is  permitted 
to  worlc,  and 

**  Whereas,  No  useful  purpose  Is  now  served  by  requiring  employers  to  file  with 
the  Issuing  officers  a  statement  to  the  v^!ect  that  they  have  employed  .the  minor 
to  whom  a  permit  was  granted,  therefore, 

*'  Be  it  resolved.  That  the  use  of  the  '  Statement  of  Employment  of  Minor  * 
(Form  B-5)  be  discontinued." 

7.  Physical  examination  for  children  In  Milwaukee.  On  January  7,  1918,  the 
commission  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  Its  position  upon  physical  exam- 
ination for  children  In  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  This  Is  stated  clearly  In  the 
bulletin  which  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Milwaukee  sends  to  Its  prin- 
cipals, the  quotation  being  from  the  bulletin  of  March  7,  1918 : 

"The  following  statement  defined  the  position  of  the  Industrial  commission 
relative  to  physical  examination  of  children  who  apply  for  labor  permits  and 
embodies  the  only  action  taken  by  the  commission  on  this  subject.  For  these 
reasons  we  suggest  that  you  run  this  statement  In  your  next  circular  and  that 
you  cancel  Ml  (8)  and  M  17  (2)  as  not  authorized  by  the  commission  and 
not  accurately  stating  Its  position  In  this  matter : 

'*  Physical  Examination  of  Children  Who  Apply  for  Labor  Permits. — ^The 
school  certificate,  which  Is  one  of  the  papers  that  must  be  furnished  for  a  labor 
permit,  contains  the  following  question  to  be  answered  by  the  school  ofliciai 
who  signs  the  certificate:  'Do  you  recommend  that  this  child  be  granted  a 

labor    permit?    .'    The   commission    will    assume    that   the    school 

ofiioial  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  child  Is  physically  fit  to  enter  Industry 
before  recommending  that  a  permit  be  granted.  As  a  means  of  so  satisfying 
himselT  before  making  a  recommendation,  he  may  require  the  child  to  present 
to  him  a  certificate  of  health  either  from  the  health  officer  of  the  school  board 
or  the  health  department  of  the  city,  or  some  other  duly  qualified  physician  in 
regular  practice. 

"  The  conmilssion  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  a  permit  if  the  best  interests 
or  the  child  seem  to  require  it  even  though  Its  Issuance  Is  recommended  by  the 
school  official,  but  no  permit  will  be  Issued  against  such  recommendation  unless 
after  due  hearing  the  commission  or  Its  deputy  permit  officer  In  Milwaukee  is 
convinced  that  the  permit  should  be  Issued.  This  plan  refers  to  children  under 
16  years  of  age." 

Tbe  parochial  school  people  of  Milwaukee  have  indicated  their  willingness 
to  adopt  the  .same  policy  with  reference  to  physical  examinations  for  children, 
but  do  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  done  anything  tangible  toward  carrying  out 
this  policy^ 

>  A  regulation  issu<^  April  4,  1918.  adds  the  following  proviso :  "And  provided  farther 
that  proof!  shall  be  fumiahed  in  the  order  named  in  the  resulatlona  relative  to  proofs  of 
age  of  minors  14  to  16  in  so  far  as  this  is  reasonably  possible." 
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8.  Resolnticm  adopted  by  the  industrial  commission  of  Wisconsin  at  its  meet- 
ing on  March  11,  1918,  relating  to  the  employment  of  minors  in  bowling  alleys, 
liquor  establishments,  drug  stores,  hotels,  restaurants,  boarding  and  rooming 
houses : 

Whereas,  Subsection  1  of  section  1728e  of  the  statutes,  as  amended  by  chapter 
674,  laws  of  1917,  provides  that  the  industrial  commission  and  the  persons 
designated  by  it  to  issue  child-labor  permits,  may  refuse  to  grant  a  permit  if 
the  best  interests  of  the  child  would  h»  served  by  such  refusal ;  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  J  That  no  permit  shall  hereafter  be  granted  for  the  following 
employments  or  places  of  employment : 

(1)  Minors  under  seventeen  years  of  age  in  bowling  alleys. 

(2)  All  minors  under  seventeen  years  of  age  in  or  about  any  brewery, 
distillery,  liquor  bottling  establishment,  barroom,  saloon,  saloon  dining  room 
or  restaurant,  beer  garden,  any  place  in  connection  with  a  saloon  or  a  similar 
place  of  any  name,  or  in  or  about  any  dance  hall,  pool  room,  hotel,  store  other 
than  a  drug  store,  or  similar  place  of  any  name  in  which  strong,  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors  are  made,  bottled,  sold,  served  or  given  away. 

(8)  All  minors  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  any  drug  store,  and  all  minors 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  any  drug  store  which  has  a  Government  license 
for  the  sale  of  strong,  spirituous  or  malt  liquors. 

(4)  Female  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age  in  any  hotel,  restaurant, 
boarding  or  rooming  house. 

(5)  Male  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  any  hotel 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


Unitbd  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington^  J%me  20^  1921. 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  infant  mortality  in  Pitts- 
burgh, which  is  an  analysis  of  official  records  for  1920.  The  material 
was  gathered  and  the  report  written  by  Miss  Glenn  Steele. 

Hespectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 

Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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INFANT  MORTALITY  IN  PITTSBURGH. 


COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  LARGE  CITIES. 

Pittsburgh  lost  more  babies  in  1920  in  proportion  to  its  births 
than  any  other  of  the  large  American  cities  for  which  reliable  records 
are  available. 

Its  wastage  of  young  life  for  the  year  exceeded  that  of  17  cities  of 
more  than  250,000  population  in  the  birth  registration  area. 

The  measurement  of  this  loss  by  an  infant  mortality  rate — the 
number  of  deaths  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age  per  1,000  bom 
alive — shows  that  for  every  1,000  babies  bom  in  Pittsburgh  in  1920, 
110  failed  to  survive  throughout  the  year.  Approximately,  this 
means  a  loss  during  infancy  of  1  life  out  of  every  9.  For  the  same 
year,  Boston  had  1  infant  death  to  10  births ;  Philadelphia,  1  to  11 ; 
New  York,  1  to  12,  and  Seattle  but  1  baby  death  for  18  births — a  rate 
twice  as  favorable  as  that  for  Pittsburgh. 

Absence  of  complete  and  accurate  data  prevents  comparisons  of  in- 
fant mortality  for  all  of  the  larger  urban  centers  of  the  United  States. 

Federal  bookkeeping  of  babies  did  not  begin  until  1915.  In  that 
year  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  established  the  birth 
registration  area,  an  area  including  only  those  States  where  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  all  births  were  completely  recorded. 

With  the  collection  of  statistics  for  the  area  it  then  became  pos- 
sible to  keep  a  national  ledger  showing  the  net  human  gains  of  the 
first  year  of  life.  A  complete  count  of  births  in  the  credit  columns 
of  communities  balanced  against  the  debits  of  infant  deaths  affords 
a  cost  accounting  of  the  loss  of  young  life. 

The  following  table  shows  this  cost,  expressed  in  infant  mortality 
rates,  for  a  five-year  period  in  the  large  cities  in  the  birth  registra- 
tion area.  Comparable  figures  are  not  available  for  great  cities  not 
in  the  area — notably  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans. 
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Infant  mortality  rates  for  cities  in  the  birth  registration  area  having  a  popu- 
lation of  250,000  or  more  in  1920;  1916  to  1920, 


Infant  mortality  rates.^ 

City. 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

191« 

Pittsburgh 

110 

104 

104 

104 

101 

92 

90 

80 

80 

86 

85 

86 

83 

71 

67 

65 

60 

56 

114 
98 

110 
97 
97 
80 
85 

101 
91 
95 
81 
74 
88 
67 
62 
65 
69 
55 

139 

149 

121 

100 

115 

08 

112 

106 

124 

98 

92 

92 

104 

K 

73 

(•) 
61 

120 

118 

104 

103 

99 

95 

97 

100 

106 

100 

80 

84 

88 

K 

61 

115 

Baltimnrft   -......,,   ...  x .... . 

IS 

Buffalo 

114 

Detroit 

112 

Boston 

105 

Indianapolis 

(*) 

WashinKton,  D.  C 

106 

Milwaukee 

(«) 

Philadelphia 

106 

Cleveland 

(«) 

New  York 

98 

Rochester 

86 

Cincinnati..      .         .         .... 

Los  Angeles 

m 

8ftn  Fran»'isco ...           .      .          ... 

/I) 

Minneapolis 

82 

Portland,  Oreg 

(*) 

Seattle 

(«) 

1  Rates  for  1916  to  1919  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Birth  SUtistics;  for  1920,  from  city  departments 
of  health. 
*  Added  to  registration  area  at  a  later  date. 

The  chart  on  page  7  shows  the  trend  of  infant  mortality  in  the 
nine  large  cities  which  have  been  in  the  birth  registration  area  since 
it  was  established  in  1915. 

The  Pittsburgh  line  indicates  a  markedly  higher  rate  than  that 
for  the  other  eight  cities.  Fluctuations  of  its  rate  show  a  decline 
after  the  high  peak  in  1918,  the  year  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  but 
no  improvement  for  the  five-year  period.  The  rate  had  receded  in 
1920  only  to  the  point  from  which  it  began  to  rise  in  1915.  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  and  New  York  show  the  most  satisfactory 
progress  toward  a  reduction  of  rates.  Although  the  decrease  for 
Minneapolis  is  somewhat  less  than  for  these  cities,  the  Minnesota 
city  began  with  a  much  more  favorable  position. 

An  analysis  of  the  death  certificates  of  infants  under  one  year  of 
age  who  died  in  Pittsburgh  in  1920  has  been  made  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  order  to  present  such  facts  concerning  the  city's  infant 
mortality  in  that  year  as  are  obtainable  from  official  records. 

Data  concerning  the  age  at  death,  cause  of  death,  color,  and  na- 
tivity of  mother  and  the  ward  of  residence  were  copied  from  the 
original  files  of  registered  deaths  kept  by  the  -State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  count  of  registered  births  used  to  compute  infant  mortality  rates 
was  secured  from  the  Pittsburgh  Department  of  Public  Health. 

BIRTH  REGISTRATION  IN  PITTSBURGH. 

The  validity  of  the  city's  infant  death  rate  per  thousand  births  de- 
pends upon  the  extent  to  which  Pittsburgh  physicians,  midwives.  or 
parents  reported  the  births  of  babies.    Beporting  of  deaths  is  ad- 
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TREND  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY  IN  NINE  CITIES. 


RTTSBUPltH 
BLFFALO 


OETROfT 

PHLADE 

BOSTON 


100 

rCWYORK 


ROCHESTER 
00 


HMNEAPOL^ 


Infant  mortality  rates,  1915  to  1920,  for  nine  large  cities  in  the  birth  registration  area 

since  1915. 
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mittedly  more  complete.  Therefore,  if  a  considerable  number  of 
births  occurring  in  Pittsburgh  in  1920  were  not  registered,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  is  overstated. 

Birth  registration  in  Pittsburgh  is  imder  State  control.  Penn- 
sylvania has  had  a  good  registration  law  since  1905.  When  the  law 
went  into  effect  in  1906,  birth  registration  in  Pittsburgh  was  incom- 
plete. Prosecutions  for  failures  to  report  births  imder  the  new  law 
were  so  effective  that  the  number  of  registered  births  in  Pittsburgh 
in  1907  was  increased  by  68  per  cent  in  1908. 

In  1915  the  registration  of  births  in  Pennsylvania  was  accepted  as 
up  to  the  standard  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Any  laxity  in  reporting  births  in  Pittsburgh  may  have  been  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  in  1920  local  registration  of  births  and  deaths 
was  still  being  paid  for  by  the  fee  system. 

Payment  to  the  local  registrar  was  made  under  a  section  of  the 
law  providing  that  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  where  the 
registrar,  appointed  by  the  State  commissioner  of  health,  is. fur- 
nished by  the  city  with  suitable  office  room  for  carrying  on  his  duties 
as  registrar,  he  shall  be  paid  but  10  cents  for  each  birth  and  death 
registered. 

For  a  city  the  size  of  Pittsburgh,  such  payment  is  not  sufficient  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  registration  office,  which  should  give  valu- 
able service  in  the  matter  of  checking  birth  registration  and  report- 
ing negligent  physicians  and  midwives. 

An  act  providing  for  more  adequate  compensation  for  registra- 
tion in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  was  passed  by  the  State 
legislature  in  1921. 

A  study  of  birth  rates  does  not  offer  evidence  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  conclusive  that  registration  is  less  complete  in  Pittsburgh 
than  in  other  cities.  Pittsburgh  maintained  a  relatively  high  birth 
rate  for  the  period  from  1915  to  1919,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
comparison  of  its  birth  rates  per  1,000  population  with  those  for  the 
entire  birth  registration  area : 


Ar«a. 

1915 

1916 

28.9 
25.0 

1917 

1918 

27.4 
24.6 

1919 

Pittsburgh  J 

2«.6 
25.1 

28.8 
24.7 

24.8 

Birth  roKistr&tlon  ares  * . . . 

22.1 

1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Birth  Statistics,  1919,  p.  8. 

While  the  birth  rate  for  the  city  decreased  from  28:6  in  1915  to 
24.8  in  1919,  a  difference  of  3.8,  the  decline  was  in  accordance  with 
a  Nation-wide  falling  birth  rate.  Pittsburgh's  birth  rate  in  1919 
was  still  above  that  for  14  of  the  17  other  large  cities  in  the  registra- 
tion area,  including  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  all  with 
large  numbers  of  foreign  bom. 
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In  1920,  when  the  recent  census  figures  for  the  population  of  Pitts- 
burgh made  it  possible  to  compute  a  rate  on  actual  rather  than  esti- 
mated population,  the  birth  rate  was  25. 

ANALYSIS  OF  INFANT  DEATH  CERTIFICATES- 

The  number  of  registered  live  births  as  reported  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Department  of  Public  Health  and  used  in  this  study  was  14,694. 
In  addition,  there  were  814  stillbirths  registered,  making  a  total  of 
15,508  births  for  the  city. 

The  infant  death  certificates,  transcripts  of  which  were  secured 
by  the  Children's  Bureau,  numbered  1,626— seven  more  than  re- 
ported by  the  city  department  of  health.  On  this  basis  the  infant 
mortality  rate  was  110.7  instead  of  110.2,  the  rate  announced  by 
the  department  of  health. 

Of  the  1,626  deaths,  185  were  nonresident  cases;  for  one,  a  found- 
ling, residence  was  not  reported.  Nonresident  babies  who  died  in 
Pittsburgh  came  for  the  most  part  from  homes  in  the  large  metro- 
politan area  surrounding  the  city.  The  use  this  area  makes  of  the 
city's  hospital  facilities  affects  the  infant  mortality  rate,  but  the 
rates  of  all  large  cities  which  furnish  hospital  service  to  adjacent 
districts  are  similarly  affected.  The  infant  death  rate  for  Pitts- 
burgh, exclusive  of  nonresident  births  and  deaths  under  1  year,  was 
105  instead  of  110.7. 

WARD  DISTRIBUTION  OF  mPANT  DEATHS. 

The  distribution  of  the  1,440  deaths  of  infants  whose  homes  were 
in  Pittsburgh  is  shown  on  the  map  on  page  12.  Each  dot  repre- 
sents an  infant  death  in  the  ward  and  location  designated.  Deaths 
in  hospitals  were  allocated  to  the  ward  of  residence. 

Thickly  clustered  dots  in  any  ward  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions,  since  wards  with  densely  populated 
areas  may  have  a  larger  number  of  deaths  but  a  smaller  proportion 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  births.  Six  wards  had  higher  rates 
than  that  for  the  fifteenth  ward,  where  the  greatest  number  of  deaths 
(94)  occurred. 

Therefore  the  map  on  page  9,  showing  infant  mortality  rates  by 
wards,  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  spot  map. 

This  map  shows  that  while  the  city  rate  of  110.7  represents  a 
general  level  for  the  city,  baby  death  rates  for  some  sections  of  the 
city  are  much  higher  and  for  other  sections  much  lower. 

In  the  twenty-second  ward,  with  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  157, 
a  baby's  death  hazard  was  more  than  twice  that  of  one  bom  in  the 
fourteenth  ward  with  a  rate  of  64. 
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The  rates  for  the  27  wards  of  Pittsburgh  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Infant  mortality  rates  hy  icard  of  residence;  Pittsburgh,  1920, 


Ward. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate. 

Ward. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate. 

Rates  more  than  125: 

Twenty-second 

157 
156 
143 
138 

121 
120 
119 
118 
113 
112 
109 
105 
102 
102 
100 

Rates  90  to  100: 

Eighteenth 

97 

First 

Ninth 

96 

Second 

Twenty-fifth 

96 

Twenty-third 

Nineteenth 

95 

R»tes  100  to  125: 

Third 

94 

Sixth 

Twelfth 

93 

Twenty-first 

Twenty-seventh 

91 

Fifteenth 

Fourth 

90 

Tenth 

Rates  less  than  90: 

Eleventh 

Sixteenth 

89 

Eighth 

Seventh 

79 

Seventeenth 

Thirteenth 

70 

Fifth 

Fourteenth. ...; 

64 

Twenty-sixth 

T  wen  t  leth 

Twenty-fourth 

That  the  ward  of  residence  was  not  in  all  cases  accurately  stated 
by  the  persons  supplying  the  information  for  the  death  certificates 
was  an  interesting  fact  brought  out  by  the  analysis. 

For  the  purposs  of  locating  the  deaths  accurately  on  the  spot  map, 
in  accordance  with  the  addresses  given  on  the  death  certificates,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  correction  of  the  ward  of  residence  stated  on 
75  certificates. 

The  wards  in  black  on  the  shaded  map  focus  attention  on  the  areas 
of  Pittsburgh,  where  the  hazards  to  young  life  are  the  greatest. 

The  four  black  wards  are  river  wards  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  twenty-second  ward,  with  a  rate  of  157,  the  highest  for  the 
city,  and  the  twenty-third  ward,  with  a  rate  of  138,  are  adjoining 
areas  on  the  north  side  of  Pittsburgh,  bordering  the  Allegheny  River. 
The  business  district  of  the  former  city  of  Allegheny  is  within  the 
confines  of  these  two  wards.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  areas  of 
both  wards,  therefore,  is  occupied  by  business  property. 

In  the  twenty-second  ward  the  residential  fringe  circling,  the  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  territory  is  known  as  a  rooming-house 
district.  The  twenty-third  ward  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
neighborhoods  of  the  entire  city. 

The  first  ward,  with  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  156,  is  a  section 
teeming  with  mercantile  houses,  mills,  and  factories,  and  the  second 
ward,  with  a  rate  of  143,  contains  the  city's  largest  center  of  wholesale 
and  retail  trade. 
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The  dots,  representing  infant  deaths  in  the  second  ward,  string  for 
the  most,  part  along  Penn  Avenue  and  Mulberry  Way.  More  than 
half  the  babies  who  died  in  this  ward  were  from  homes  on  those  two 
thoroughfares. 

Wards  with  somewhat  lower  mortality  rates,  but  whose  infant 
losses  varied  from  112  to  121  per  1,000  births,  were  the  sixth,  tenth, 
and  eighth,  the  twenty-first  on  the  north  side  and  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  on  the  south  side. 

A  signficant  rate  was  that  for  the  third  ward.  This  ward  is  a 
triangle,  two  sides  of  which  abut  the  black  area  on  the  shaded  map. 
In  many  respects  it  is  not  dissimilar  in  character  to  those  wards 
which  were  the  least  safe  for  babies.  It  has  a  large  foreign  element, 
and  in  density  of  population  and  consequent  congestion  it  resembles 
the  twenty-third  ward.  Yet  its  baby  death  rate  was  but  94,  compared 
to  147  for  the  four  black  wards  combined.  The  map  on  page  21 
indicates  a  relationship  between  infant-welfare  work  and  the  favor- 
able rate  for  the  third  ward. 

located  in  the  ward  were  two  free  maternity  clinics,  two  city 
milk  stations,  a  substation  of  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Association, 
and  the  only  well-baby  clinic  in  Pittsburgh  in  1920,  which  was  main- 
tained by  the  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement.  In  addition,  the  ward 
had  had  the  advantage  of  19  years  of  neighborhood  nursing  service 
supplied  by  the  Kaufmann  Settlement. 

The  rate  of  89  for  the  eleventh  ward  was  identical  with  that  for 
the  urban  part  of  the  birth-registration  area  in  1919.  Wards  with 
more  favorable  rates  than  this  were  the  seventh,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth. The  most  favorable  rate  for  the  city  was  that  of  64  for  the 
fourteenth  ward,  a  high-class  residential  section. 

FOREIGN  MOTHERS  IN  PITTSBURGH. 

The  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  white  in  Pittsburgh  in  1920 
is  fixed  at  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  population  by  preliminary 
figures  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Yet  more  than 
one-third  of  the  resident  births  in  Pittsburgh  for  that  year  were  to 
foreign-born  white  mothers. 

Considering  the  white  resident  group,  the  infant  mortality  rate 
for  babies  of  foreign  mothers  was  110,  compared  to  that  of  95  for 
babies  of  native  mothers. 

The  findings  in  this  respect  for  Pittsburgh  are  in  agreement  with 
general  findings  for  the  country. 

That  the  babies  whose  mothers  come  from  other  countries  have 
less  chance  to  survive  than  those  whose  mothers  are  bom  in  the 
United  States  is  shown  by  the  infant  mortality  rates  for  white 
children  given  for  the  entire  birth  registration  area  in  1919 — 93  for 
the  foreign  group  and  78  for  the  native  group. 
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Studies  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  eight  cities  also  indicate  higher 

rates  for  the  foreign  born  but  wide  variations  for  different  racial 

[groups.    Thus    for   the    babies    of    Jewish    mothers,    included    in 

.lese  studies,  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  but  54  while  for  the  babies 

jof  Slavic  mothers  the  rate  was  159. 

I  From  material  available  for  this  study,  such  racial  influences  re- 
jected in  infant  mortality  rates  can  not  be  shown,  but  comparisons 
I  must  be  limited  to  a  classification  by  country  of  birth. 

A  distribution  of  the  foreign  population  of  Pittsburgh  in  1920,  by 
country  of  birth,  shows  that  nearly  one-fifth  camie  from  what  was 
Austria-Hungary.  The  next  largest  groups  were  from  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Italy,  each  of  which  contributed  about  13  per 
cent  of  the  total  foreign  element.  About  12  per  cent  were  Irish  and 
10  per  cent  came  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  combined.* 

A  classification  of  resident  babies,  by  mother's  nativity,  affords 
the  following  comparisons  among  these  predominant  groups : 

Mothers  from  Italy  were  the  most  fortunate  in  bringing  their 
babies  safely  through  the  first  year.  The  infant  mortality  rate  for 
babies  of  Italian  mothers  was  92,  lower  than  that  of  95,  the  native 
rate. 

Sates  for  all  other  of  the  predominant  foreign  groups  were  notice- 
ably higher  than  that  for  babies  of  native  mothers. 

Hates  higher  than  are  usual  among  the  children  of  mothers  coming 
from  lands  where  English  is  spoken  were  found  for  Pittsburgh. 
The  rate  for  babies  of  mothers  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
was  140  and  for  babies  of  Irish  mothers,  129. 

Owing  to  the  shift  in  boundaries,  due  to  the  war,  the  returns  for 
mothers  stated  as  coming  from  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and  Poland 
are  not  clear-cut,  nor  do  data  permit  of  comparisons  between  Jewish, 
Polish,  and  other  racial  groups  common  to  the  three  countries.  For 
the  babies  of  mothers  from  Austria-Hungary,  the  largest  foreign 
group,  the  rate  was  128. 

Since  1910,  the  Negro  population  of  Pittsburgh  has  increased  by 
47  per  cent,  according  to  1920  returns  of  the  Federal  census,  consti- 
tuting 6  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  1920.  The  death  rate  for 
Negro  infants  was  164  per  1,000  births. 

DEATHS  IN  EARLY  INFANCY. 

The  first  few  days  and  weeks  of  life  constitute  the  most  perilous 
period  of  infancy. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  babies  in  Pittsburgh  who  failed  to  survive 
their  first  year  succumbed  before  they  were  a  month  old.  The  mor- 
tality under  1  month  of  age  was  48  per  1,000  births. 

1  PreUminary  flares,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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That  such  deaths  are  largely  preventable  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated. What  can  be  accomplished  by  good  prenatal  care  in  saving 
babies  at  and  shortly  after  birth  is  shown  from  the  following  experi- 
ences in  Cleveland,  Boston,  and  New  York. 

A  study  of  records  of  442  mothers  receiving  prenatal  care  dur- 
ing 1919  in  one  district  of  Cleveland,  made  by  the  hospital  and  health 
survey,  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  mortality  rate 
among  babies  under  1  month  of  age  to  24.8  per  1,000  births  as 
compared  with  the  city  rate  of  31.4  per  1,000  births.  This  was  in 
a  district  where  the  baby  death  rate  was  found  to  be  much  higher 
than  the  rate  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 

In  the  city  of  Boston  in  1920  infant  mortality  under  two  weeks 
of  age  was  37  per  1,000  births.  For  births  to  4,036  mothers  who 
were  given  prenatal  care  by  the  district  nursing  association,  it  was 
13  per  1,000 — a  marked  reduction. 

From  figures  of  the  New  York  Maternity  Center  Association  it 
is  known  that  among  4,496  women  who  were  supervised  through 
pregnancy  and  for  a  month  after  the  baby  was  bom,  the  proportion 
of  babies  dying  before  the  end  of  the  first  month  was  only  42  per 
cent  of  that  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  These  mothers  lived  under  the 
low-income  handicap ;  yet  with  proper  care  they  were  able  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  to  bring  healthy  babies  to  birth. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

The  deaths  in  early  infancy  are  closely  identified  with  those  occur- 
ring from  natal  and  prenatal  causes.  In  this  group  are  assembled 
deaths  from  prematurity,  congenital  debility,  injuries  at  birth,  mal- 
formations and  syphilis — causes  for  the  most  part  directly  connected 
with  the  care  and  condition  of  the  mother. 

That  the  well-being  of  the  mother  is  the  key  to  the  safety  of  the 
child  is  shown  by  the  highest  shaft  on  the  chart  on  page  17. 

The  number  of  babies  in  Pittsburgh  deprived  of  even  a  fair  start 
in  life  in  1920  was  704,  43  per  cent  of  all  the  babies  who  died  in  1920. 

The  most  effective  method  by  which  the  commimity  can  cut  the 
high  ratio  of  these  losses  is  by  providing  care  and  instruction  for  the 
mother  before  her  baby's  birth  and  skilled  attendance  during  her 
confinement. 

The  second  shaft  on  the  chart  indicates  the  group  of  deaths  caused 
from  gastrointestinal  diseases,  deaths  occurring  for  the  most  part  in 
the  heat  of  summer.  This  column  can  be  cut  by  instructions  to 
mothers  in  the  proper  care  and  feeding  of  babies,  and  by  adequate 
civic  supervision  to  insure  purity  and  proper  handling  of  milk  sup- 
plies. 

Respiratory  diseases  claimed  the  third  largest  group  of  babies. 
Bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  combined  in  this  group,  take  their  largest 
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toll  of  young  life  in  congested  districts.    Crowded  homes  and  lack 
of  fresh  air  leave  babies  easy  prey  to  these  diseases. 

Of  the  124  deaths  from  epidemic  diseases  represented  in  the  fourth 
shaft  of  the  cause  chart,  whooping  cough,  influenza,  and  measles 
were  the  chief  causes. 

The  effect  of  the  seasons  with  relation  to  deaths  from  gastro- 
intestinal and  respiratory  diseases  is  shown  by  the  summer  and 
winter  peaks  of  baby  deaths  illustrated  on  the  chart  on  page  19. 

The  summer  peak  of  deaths  from  gastrointestinal  diseases  in- 
stances the  hazard  of  hot  weather  to  baby  life.  Deaths  from  those 
causes  showed  marked  increases  in  Jime  and  July,  culminating  in 
August  and  September,  when  137  deaths  were  recorded. 

Infant  deaths  from  respiratory  causes  reached  the  highest  peak 
in  February,  when  73  babies  were  victims  of  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia. 

That  the  immediate  causes  of  death  thus  analyzed  have  their 
sources  in  those  more  remote  and  infinitely  complex  factors  touching 
the  social,  economic,  and  civic  conditions  in  Pittsburgh  can  be  in- 
ferred. 

The  subject  of  infant  mortality  in  its  various  aspects  has  had  a 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Children's  Bureau  during  the 
nine  years  of  its  existence.  Careful  investigations  which  have  in- 
cluded surveys  of  civic  conditions  and  inquiries  into  family  life  in 
communities  of  diverse  types  have  furnished  certain  imvarying 
conclusions. 

Low  wages,  poor  housing,  insanitary  surroundings,  ignorance,  illit- 
eracy, the  lack  of  nursing  and  medical  care  were  everywhere  coin- 
cident with  high  infant  mortality  rates. 

The  housing  problem  Pittsburgh  shares  in  common  with  all  large 
cities,  where  building  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  popula- 
tion. The  population  of  Pittsburgh  in  1920  was  588,343,  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent  over  that  of  1910,  and  in  1910  the  lack  of  adequate 
housing  provisions  for  Pittsburgh  was  a  matter  of  serious  concern. 

That  the  waste  of  infant  life  due  to  ignorance  and  neglect  can  be 
cut  by  effective  preventive  measures  has  been  demonstrated  by  ex- 
periences in  this  and  other  countries.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
by  providing  maternity  or  prenatal  centers,  baby  health  centers,  and 
home  service  by  the  public  health  nurse. 

INFANT- WELFARE  WORK  IN  PITTSBURGH. 

The  specialized  equipment  for  such  service  available  in  Pittsburgh 
in  1920  is  shown  on  the  map  on  page  21. 

The  city's  contribution  to  this  service  is  indicated  by  the  milk 
stations  which  are  operated  by  the  bureau  of  child  welfare,  Pitts- 
burgh Department  of  Public  Health. 
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SUMMER  AND  WINTER  PEAKS  OF  INFANT  DEATHS. 
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The  bureau  had  a  permanent  staff  of  35  physicians,  18  nurses,  aJid 
14  assistants  in  1920,  but  the  major  part  of  the  work  during  ten 
months  of  the  year  was  devoted  to  school  medical  inspections.  Part- 
time  service  by  ten  physicians  and  by  the  nursing  staff  was  given  to 
the  infant- welfare  work  conducted  by  the  bureau. 

The  bureau  operated  14  permanent  milk  stations  during  1920  and 
six  additional  stations  during  the  summer  when  the  schools  were 
closed.  The  stations  were  usually  located  at  public-school  buildings 
or  settlement  houses  and  were  kept  open  one  hour  a  day  during  the 
winter  and  each  morning  during  the  summer. 

Milk  was  given  free  or  below  cost  for  infants  imder  2  years  of  age, 
and  in  exceptional  cases  for  nursing  mothers  and  older  children  in 
need  of  nourishment.  Weekly  visits  to  the  station  were  made  by- 
mother  and  child.  A  physician  examined  each  baby  and  gave  the 
mother  written  instructions  for  milk  modification.  Nurses  visited 
the  mothers  at  their  homes  to  demonstrate  methods  of  milk  modifica- 
tion and  to  advise  about  the  care  of  the  baby. 

More  than  32,000  visits  were  made  to  the  stations  in  1920  by  the 
1,485  patrons  registered. 

The  city's  milk  bill  for  this  service  was  more  than  $21,500  in  1920. 
Of  this  about  $4,400  was  returned  by  patrons  who  paid  in  part  for 
the  milk  received,  making  a  net  expenditure  of  about  $17,000  for 
milk. 

In  addition  to  medical  inspections  in  the  schools  and  the  main- 
tenance of  milk  stations,  the  bureau  of  child  welfare  was  in  charge 
of  the  supervision  of  midwives. 

The  practice  of  midwifery  in  Pittsburgh  is  controlled  by  the  State, 
but  examining,  licensing,  and  inspection  are  carried  on  through  the 
bureau.  Nurses  of  the  bureau  who  were  paid  by  the  State  for  in- 
spections visited  the  homes  and  filled  out  schedules  of  information 
concerning  all  births  attended  by  midwives.  In  1920,  the  bureau  had 
supervision  over  78  licensed  midwives  who  reported  2,809  births. 

The  Public  Health  Nursing  Association  is  the  only  private  organi- 
zation in  Pittsburgh  engaged  in  public  health  nursing. 

The  association  was  not  organized  until  July  1,  1919;  has  since 
united  all  the  independent  organizations  engaged  in  visiting  nursing. 

Although  its  service  is  general  in  character,  it  has  recognized  the 
need  for  prenatal  and  infant  care,  and  is  emphasizing  that  feature 
of  its  program.  The  service  given  in  1920  consisted  of  home  visits, 
to  advise  the  expectant  mother,  nursing  care  for  the  mother  and  new- 
bom  child,  and  instructions  in  infant  hygiene  and  home  cleanliness. 

This  service  was  extended  to  all  mothers  referred  to  the  association 
by  various  agencies,  to  all  patients  of  the  university  maternity  clinics, 
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to  patients  coming  under  private  physicians,  upon  request,  and  to 
the  policyholders  of  a  large  life  insurance  company. 

The  association  received  pay  for  its  work  for  the  insurance  coin- 
pany,  but  was  otherwise  maintained  by  private  subscription.  Its 
expenditures  in  1920  were  about  $70,000. 

All  instructive  service  to  mothers,  both  before  and  after  the  baby's 
birth,  was  given  free.  Nursing  service  was  free  to  those  imable  to 
pay.  To  others  the  cost  of  the  service  was  graduated  in  accordance 
with  each  family's  financial  resources. 

The  association  had  an  average  of  42  field  nurses  on  its  staff  in 
1920  for  service  in  Allegheny  County.  Since  all  the  nurses  re- 
ceived general  assignments,  the  exact  amount  of  time  given  to  infant 
and  maternal  service  can  not  be  measured,  but  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  cases  handled  can  be  so  classed.  About  3,000 
mothers  came  imder  the  care  of  the  association  from  July  1,  1919,  to 
December  31,  1920. 

The  map  on  page  21  shows  the  location  of  the  six  substations  of 
the  association  in  1920,  from  which  it  carried  on  its  prenatal  service 
and  infant  hygiene  work. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  maintained  seven  free  maternity 
clinics  in  1920.  The  location  of  these  are  shown  on  the  map  on 
page  21.  The  staff  for  this  work  was  composed  of  a  graduate  physi- 
cian, a  nurse,  and  a  social  worker.  Each  dispensary  was  open  one  day 
a  week.  Prenatal  service  was  given  and  the  physician  in  charge  at- 
tended all  confinement  cases  in  the  homes.  Nursing  care  following 
the  confinement  was  given  by  the  public  health  nursing  association, 
with  which  the  university  clinics  cooperate. 

Medical  students  at  the  university  secure  their  obstetrical  training 
through  the  work  of  these  dispensaries,  but  each  delivery  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  trained  obstetrician. 

The  community  and  settlement  houses  at  which  the  university 
clinics  and  the  substations  of  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Association 
were  located  gave  generous  cooperation  to  the  work  and  contributed 
to  the  equipment  by  supplying  free  quarters  for  the  services. 

Out-patient  maternity  service  was  supplied  in  1920  by  seven  Pitts- 
burgh hospitals,  which  maintained  dispensaries  for  patients  to  be 
confined  in  the  hospitals.  Special  clinics  for  infants  were  main- 
tained by  two  hospitals,  and  a  well-baby  clinic  was  operated  by  the 
Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement. 

The  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Milk  and  Ice  Association  operated 
a  baby  clinic  and  distributed  milk  and  ice  free  to  needy  families 
having  young  children.  Milk  was  delivered  to  the  homes  of  463 
families  in  1920.  The  expenditures  of  the  association,  which  is 
wholly  financed  by  private  subscriptions,  were  $23,000  in  1920.  More 
than  $17,000  of  this  amount  was  expended  for  milk. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

The  need  for  an  amplification  of  such  services  in  Pittsburgh  is 
evidenced  by  the  infant  mortality  rate  of  110  in  1920. 

Experts  have  estimated  that  a  city  should  have  one  public  health 
nurse  for  every  2,000  of  population  in  order  to  protect  adequately  the 
health  of  its  mothers  and  children.*  On  this  basis  Pittsburgh,  with 
a  population  of  588,343  in  1920,  needed  294  public  health  nurses,  a 
force  far  in  excess  of  that  provided. 

It  must  be  noted,  too,  that  the  public  health  nursing  association 
had  rounded  out  only  its  first  year  of  existence  on  July  1,  1920,  so 
that  the  results  of  its  prenatal  and  infant-welfare  work  could  not  be 
fully  measured  for  1920. 

A  further  standard  for  public  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy 
requires  maternity  or  prenatal  centers  sufficient  to  provide  for  all 
cases  not  receiving  prenatal  supervision  from  private  physicians.* 
An  example  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  service  in  Pittsburgh  is  illus- 
trated by  the  map  on  page  21,  which  shows  that  only  one  ward  in 
the  entire  south-side  section  of  the  city  had  prenatal  clinic  service 
in  1920. 

To  comply  with  minimum  standards  set  up,  additional  health  cen- 
ters to  give  health  instruction  under  medical  supervision  for  all  in- 
fants not  under  the  care  of  a  private  physician  also  are  needed. 

In  the  city  department  of  health  the  staff  of  the  bureau  of  child 
welfare  was  used  largely  for  medical  inspections  in  the  schools.  An 
increased  force  which  would  permit  of  a  staff  of  physicians  and 
nurses  giving  full-time  service  to  infant-welfare  work  is  needed, 
and  has  been  requested  by  the  superintendent  of  the  bureau. 

Figures  of  the  bureau  show  that  for  the  maintenance  of  milk  sta- 
tions by  the  city  the  amount  spent  for  milk  was  $21,798  and  for 
salaries  $14,578. 

An  adjustment  that  would  permit  of  a  larger  proportion  of  expendi- 
tures for  salaries  to  provide  instruction  for  the  mothers  and  less 
for  milk  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  a  number  of 
cities  where  work  for  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  has  been 
effective. 

Speaking  of  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  in  New  York  City, 
Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  director  bureau  of  child  hygiene.  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health,  says : 

The  evolution  of  the  infants*  milk  station  is  essential.  Pure  milk,  however 
desirable,  will  never  alone  solve  the  Infant  mortality  problem.  Without  over- 
looking the  value  of  pure  milk,  I  believe  this  problem  must  primarily  be  solved 
by  educational  measures.    In  other  words,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  infant 


*  MInlmnm  StaniUrda  for  Child  Welfare,  adopted  by  the  Washington  and  Regional  Con- 
ference* on  Child  Welfare,  1910,  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  62,  Washington,  1919. 
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mortality  is  20  per  cent  pure  milk  and  80  per  cent  training  of  the  mothers. 
The  infants*  milk  stations  will  serve  their  wider  usefulness  wh^i  they  hecome 
educational  centers  for  prenatal  instruction  and  the  encouragement  of  breast 
feeding  and  teaching  better  hygiene,  with  the  mother  instructed  to  buy  the  proper 
grade  of  milk  at  a  place  most  convenient  to  her  home.* 

Only  by  complete  and  prompt  birth  registration  can  Pittsburgli 
measure  the  extent  of  its  infant  mortality  and  locate  the  areas  where 
the  problem  is  most  pressing. 

A  campaign  for  better  birth  registration  would  awaken  the  pubUc 
to  the  importance  of  complete  local  records.  Many  cities  have  en- 
listed the  interest  of  parents  by  sending  them  copies  of  their  babies' 
birth  certificates. 

Physicians,  midwives,  and  others  who  fail  to  report  births  as  re- 
quired by  law  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

The  large  number  of  infant  deaths  occurring  in  the  first  weeks  of 
life,  and  the  high  shaft  representing  the  deaths  from  natal  and  pre- 
natal causes  indicate  that  the  preventive  measures  outlined  are  needed 
to  reduce  infant  mortality  in  Pittsburgh. 

A  study  based  on  an  anlysis  of  official  records  is  too  limited  to  afford 
conclusions  in  regard  to  all  factors  known  to  be  linked  with  excessive 
infant  losses. 

While  a  survey  alone  could  determine  the  extent  to  which  economic 
conditions,  poor  housing,  and  poor  sanitation  have  been  reflected  in 
high  infant  death  rates  for  Pittsburgh,  it  is  known  that  only  by 
community  responsibility  for  decent  living  conditions  can  every  child 
be  given  a  fair  chance. 

*  Transactioni  of  the  International  Congn^ess  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  1912,  toI.  8, 
p.  141. 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


United  States  Department  op  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
WashingtoUj  May  11  j  1921. 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  Statures  and  Weights  of 
Children  Under  Six  Years  of  Age. 

The  material  for  this  report  was  secured  in  1918-19  in  the  course 
of  the  weighing  and  measuring  test  of  "Children's  Year.''  The  plan 
for  the  test  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Grace  L.  Meigs  (Crowder).  The 
work  of  tabulation  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Robert  M.  Wood- 
bury, who  has  written  the  report. 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  members  of  ^  the  two 
advisory  committees  who  gave  generously  of  their  time  and  whose 
recommendations  as  to  the  use  of  material  guided  the  preparation 
of  this  report.    These  committees  were: 

Committee  of  the  Pediatric  Section  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation :  Dr.  J.  P.  Sedgwick,  Dr.  Richard  M.  Smith,  Dr.  William  Wes- 
ton, Dr.  Herman  Schwartz,  Dr.  E.  C.  Fleischmer. 

Statistical  Advisory  Committee:  Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcox,  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher,  Prof.  Thomas  S.  Adams,  Prof.  Robert  E.  Chaddock, 
Prof.  J.  W.  Glover,  Miss  Edith  Abbott. 

To  other  authorities  consulted  grateful  acknowledgments  are  also 
made  for  valuable  suggestions  and  criticisms.  These  other  authori- 
ties included:  Dr.  Ale§  Hrdliftka,  Dr.  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Dr.  Clark 
Wissler,  Dr.  Charles  R.  Bardeen,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport,  Dr.  Louis 
I.  Dublin,  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Dr.  F.  S.  Crum,  and  Dr.  Fritz 
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Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop, 

Chief. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


STATURES  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  SIX  YEARS 

OF  AGE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

During  children's  year,  the  second  year  of  this  country's  participa- 
tion in  the  World  War,  a  series  of  campaigns  was  undertaken  to 
focus  public  attention  upon  infant  and  child  welfare.  Experience 
in  other  countries  had  shown  the  special  need  of  protective  measures 
for  children  during  war  time.  This  need  was  recognized  by  President 
Wilson  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

Next  to  the  duty  of  doing  everything  possible  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front,  there 
could  be,  it  seems  to  me,  no  more  patriotic  duty  than  that  of  protecting  the  children, 
who  constitute  one-third  of  our  population  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  heartily  approve  the  plan  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
for  making  the  second  year  of  the  war  one  of  imited  activity  on  behalf  of  children, 
and  in  that  sense  a  children's  year. 

A  full  description  of  the  children's  year  campaigns  is  contained  in 
Children's  Year/  a  publication  of  the  Children's  Biureau,  and  in  an 
address  by  Dr.  Anna  E.  Rude  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  in  December,  1918.^ 

The  present  bulletin  is  concerned  solely  with  the  first  of  these  cam- 
paigns, that  for  the  weighing  and  measming  of  children.  A  record 
blank  in  two  parts  was  prepared,  one  for  the  parents  to  keep  and  the 
other  for  return  to  the  Children's  Biu'eau.  The  parents'  half  of  the 
card  contained  spaces  for  the  child's  statiu'e,  weight,  and  age  and  for 
the  date  of  examination,  together  with  spaces  for  later  measiurements, 
to  form  a  continuous  record  of  the  child's  growth.  It  contained  also 
a  table  of  average  heights  and  weights  with  which  the  child's  actual 
height  and  weight  could  be  compared. 

Though  based  on  the  best  available  data,  it  was  realized  that  the 
averages  given  in  the  table  on  the  parents'  half  of  the  card  were  far 
from  satisfactory.  No  complete  series  covering  all  ages  was  available. 
Three  diflFerent  soiurces  were  used — Dr.  Holt's  averages,  based  upon 
about  2,000  measurements  made  in  private  practice,  for  boys  and 
girls  at  birth  and  for  boys  at  3  months;  ^  Dr.  Cnun's  figures,  based 

1  Children's  Year,  a  brief  summary  of  work  done  and  suggestions  (or  follow-up  work.    Children's  Bureau 
publication  No.  67. 

>  Anna  E.  Rude,  H.  D.:  "The  children's  year  campaign,"  in  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  Vol. 
IX,  No.  5  (May,  1919),  pp.  346-351. 

*  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  1916,  p.  20.    Figures  for  3  months  given  in  a 
P*nooal  communication. 
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upon  10,423  **  normal  babies  in  31  States '*  for  the  period  from  6  to 
48  months,  inclusive;  *  and  Bowditch^s  averages,  based  upon  nearly 
24,000  Boston  school  children  of  native  and  foreign  parentage,^  for  the 
period  from  5  to  16  years  of  age.  The  first  two  sources  named  gave 
weights  without  clothing,  while  the  last  gave  weights  in  ordinary 
clothing  but  without  shoes.  The  series  from  6  to  48  months  had 
been  criticised  on  the  ground  that  the  competitive  element  present 
in  baby  shows,  at  which  the  bulk  of  these  measurements  wore  secured, 
was  likely  to  have  produced  too  high  averages.  On  account  of  lack 
of  material,  gaps  in  the  table  were  left  between  birth  and  6  months 
for  girls  and,  except  for  the  figure  at  3  months,  for  boys;  and  also 
between  48  months  and  66  months,  the  age  to  which  the  first  of 
Bowditch's  averages  (5  years)  corresponds.  The  continuity  of  the 
series  was  broken  in  passing  from  weights  without  clothing  at  48 
months  to  weights  in  ordinary  clothing  but  without  shoes  at  5  years. 
It  might  be  mentioned,  further,  that  the  averages  from  36  to  48  months 
were  based  on  relatively  few  cases  (from  9  to  90) ,  while  the  average  for 
5  years,  the  lowest  of  Bowditch's  figures,  was  probably  less  reliable 
than  his  averages  for  later  years.  Yet,  as  explained  on  the  record 
blank,  the  averages  presented  were  not  far  different  from  averages 
drawn  from  other  sources.* 

The  bureau's  half  of  the  card  contained  spaces  for  the  child's  stature, 
weight,  sex,  and  date  of  birth,  for  the  country  of  birth  of  father  and 
mother,  and  for  a  statement  of  whether  or  not  the  child  was  in  good 
health  or  had  physical  defects.  Spaces  were  also  provided  for  the 
date  and  place  of  examination  and  for  the  signature  of  the  examiner. 

As  the  campaign  progressed  calls  for  record  blanks  quickly  ex- 
ceeded the  500,000  originally  printed,  and  before  the  campaign  was 
finished  over  7,000,000  blanks  had  been  distributed.  From  these  the 
bureau  eventually  received  over  2,000,000  records.  In  view  of  the 
large  demand  for  cards  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  concentrate  upon 
children  under  6  years  of  age,  and  accordingly  the  great  majority 
of  records  received  were  for  children  under  6. 

The  bureau  was  thus  put  in  possession  of  a  far  larger  mass  of  data 
upon  heights  and  weights  than  was  ever  before  available  for  children 
of  these  ages.  In  view  of  the  gaps  in  and  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  material  previously  available  for  these  ages,  it  seemed  a  duty 
to  utilize  and  make  available  the  information  contained  in  these 

i  Anthropometric  Statistics  of  Children— Ages  6  to  48  months.  Frederick  S.  Crum,  Publications  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  XV,  1916-17,  pp.  332-336. 

»  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  1877,  p.  275. 

•  Bowditch's  averages  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  table  of  statures  based  on  over  88,000  chOdreo 
in  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Worcester,  Toronto,  and  Oakland,  and  the  table  of  weights  calculated 
from  the  data  of  68,000  children  in  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee.  See  B .  T.  Baldwin,  Phjrsical  Orovtb 
and  School  Progress,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1914,  No.  10,  whole  No.  581,  p.  150.  The  weights 
based  upon  "10,423  normal  babies"  were,  howe\'er,  somewhat  higher  than  those  i^ven  by  Dr.  Holt  for 
children  under  2  years. 
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records.  The  analysis  would  serve  to  establish  upon  adequate 
material  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country  a  complete  series  of 
average  statures  and  weights  for  young  children.  It  might  also 
serve,  if  another  similar  mass  of  material  were  to  be  accumulated 
after  an  interval  of  time,  as  a  basic  series  from  which  changes  in 
average  statures  and  weights  could  be  measured. 

The  total  number  of  records  received  was  so  great  that  it  was 
impossible,  in  view  of  the  limited  resources  of  the  bureau,  to  tabulate 
the  entire  mass  of  material.  A  smaller  number  would  afford  a  basis 
large  enough  for  accurate  results,  and  would  permit  of  a  selection 
of  the  most  reliable  part  of  the  data. 

Consultations  were  held  with  anthropological,  statistical,  and 
medical  authorities  in  regard  to  the  subjects  and  methods  of  investi- 
gation. These  conferences  were  held  before  the  commencement  of 
tabulation,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  work  as  questions  arose. 
Questions  of  a  statistical  nature  were  referred  to  the  statistical 
advisory  committee  of  the  bureau.  A  special  committee  of  the 
pediatric  section  of  the  American  Medical  Association  cooperated  in 
connection  with  the  medical  questions. 

In  the  final  tabulation  about  one-twelfth  of  the  total  number  of 

cards  was  included. 

BASIS  OF  SELECTION. 

The  basis  of  selection  was  fourfold.  In  the  first  place  only  cards 
signed  by  physicians  were  included.  If  a  physician  signed  the  card 
it  might  be  assumed  that  he  was  the  examiner  or  that  he  exercised 
supervision  over  the  taking  of  measurements.  Since  the  main 
tabulations  were  to  be  based  on  children  who  were  without  serious 
physical  defects,  it  was  desirable  to  select  those  who  had  been  ex- 
amined or  at  least  passed  under  review  by  physicians.  A  further 
discussion  of  this  point  is  given  below. 

In  the  second  place,  cards  were  not  included  in  the  tables  unless 
a  definite  statement  was  received  from  the  examining  physician  that 
the  children  were  weighed  and  measured  without  clothing.  The 
directions  for  weighing  specified  that  children  under  5  years  of  age 
were  to  be  weighed  and  measured  without  clothing.  A  thousand 
questionnaires  sent  to  physicians  selected  at  random  throughout  the 
country  showed,  however,  that  many  had  not  followed  this  direc- 
tion exactly;  some  had  weighed  children  in  underclothing,  others 
reported  weighing  with  clothing  and  making  deductions  before 
entering  weights,  still  others  had  measured  the  children  with  their 
shoes  on,  etc.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  send  a  questionnaire 
to  every  physician  who  had  signed  a  card  and  to  include  only  cards 
signed  by  those  who  reported  weighing  and  measuring  without  cloth- 
ing. The  physicians  were  asked  to  specify  separately  the  method 
of  weighing  children  under  1  year  of  age,  from  1  to  5  years,  and  5 
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years  of  age  and  over.  It  frequently  happened  that  physicians 
reported  that  children  under  1  year  of  age  had  been  weighed  and 
measured  without  clothing,  while  those  over  1  year  or  over  5  years 
had  been  weighed  differently;  in  these  cases  only  the  cards  of  children 
who  were  weighed  without  clothing  were  included.  The  rule  that 
only  children  weighed  without  clothing  should  be  included  in  the 
tables  was  applied  to  children  5  years  of  age  and  over,  even  though 
the  directions  on  the  record  blank  had  not  specified  this  method  of 
weighing  at  these  ages,  since  only  thus  could  the  series  of  heights 
and  weights  be  placed  on  a  uniform  basis.^ 

The  third  basis  of  selection,  as  already  mentioned,  was  the  absence 
of  physical  defects  which  might  affect  stature  or  weight.  The  defects 
and  diseases  which  were  the  basis  of  exclusion  from  the  tabulation 
included  arthritis,  cretinism,  curvature  of  the  spine,  dwarfism,  heart 
disease,  hydrocephalus,  idiocy,  imbeciUty,  joint  disease,  marasmus, 
malnutrition,  paralysis,  Pottos  disease,  rachitis,  spina  bifida,  syphilis, 
and  tuberculosis;  and  any  children  who  were  noted  as  sick  at  the 
time  of  examination  were  excluded.  In  general  any  defect  or  disease 
which  necessarily  interferes  with  the  growth  and  nutrition  of  a  child 
excluded  the  card  from  tabulation. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  children  who 
were  included  in  the  tabulation  were  weighed  and  measured,  exam- 
ined or  reviewed,  by  physicians.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  all 
cases  of  the  more  serious  defects  included  in  the  list  were  noted  upon 
the  card.  The  reporting  of  defects  and  diseases  the  diagnosis  of  which 
is  at  all  diflScult  was  probably  far  less  imiform.  Nevertheless,  the 
group  selected  for  tabulation  represents,  so  far  as  the  physicians' 
records  permitted,  children  without  physical  defects  which  might 
affect  stature  or  weight.* 

The  fourth  basis  of  selection  was  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of 
the  record.    All  cards  were  excluded  upon  which  any  one  or  more 

7  A  small  number  of  cards  signed  by  physicians  in  California  was  included  even  though  rqiUes  had  not 
been  received  as  to  methods  used  in  weighing  and  measuring.  In  this  State  a  State-wide  campaign  was 
carried  on  by  physicians  working  imder  detaUed  instructions.  Answers  to  the  questionnaires  were  re- 
ceived from  about  three-fifths  of  the  physicians  who  had  signed  record  cards;  their  cards  were  accepted 
or  rejected  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  stated  above.  The  replies  showed,  however,  that  practi- 
cally all  the  children  were  weighed  and  measured  without  clothing.  The  cards  of  ph3rsicians  from  whom 
no  replies  were  received  were  therefore  included.  The  possible  error  arising  from  including  these  cards 
is  small,  since  it  is  estimated  that  of  all  the  California  children  included,  95  per  cent  of  those  under  1  year, 
87  per  cent  of  those  from  1  to  5  years,  and  82  per  cent  of  those  5  years  of  age  were  weighed  without  clothing, 
and  in  a  large  number  of  the  remaining  cases  the  weights  were  entered  after  making  deductions  to  allow 
for  the  weight  of  clothing.  In  the  averages  for  the  entire  country  the  possible  error  arising  from  this  source 
is  negligible,  since  these  children  form  such  a  small  fraction  of  the  general  total. 

•  The  list  of  defects  causing  exclusion  did  not  include  carious  teeth,  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils,  or  ade- 
noids. In  order  to  learn  whether  the  inclusion  of  children  with  these  defects  affected  the  general  average 
stature  and  weight,  a  tabulation  was  made  of  10,276  California  and  New  York  City  children  with  definite 
4^^ignnwAa  of  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils,  3,728  children  with  definite  diagnoses  of  adenoids,  and  2,008  cfail- 
dien  with  carious  teeth.  The  results  are  presented  on  pp.  74-76,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  effect 
on  the  general  average  of  including  such  children.  The  effect  under  3  years  of  age  is  negligible;  over  3,  the 
elimination  of  children  with  these  defects  would  have  raised  the  general  average  stature  not  more  than  one* 
twentieth  of  an  inch  and  the  average  weight  only  from  1  to  3  ounces,  pp.  74-75. 
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of  the  following  was  not  reported:  Sex,  age,  height,  weight,  or  color. 
Purthermore,  cards  were  excluded  upon  which  obviously  impossible 
errors  due  to  clerical  inaccuracies  appeared.' 

ACCURACY  OF  MEASUREMENT. 

The  accuracy  of  the  figures  depends  on  three  different  items.  In 
the  first  place,  as  already  pointed  out,  it  is  obvious  that  whether  the 
children  were  weighed  and  measured  with  or  without  clothing  is  of 
fundamental  importance.  Obviously  all  the  children  included  had 
to  be  weighed  according  to  a  imif orm  rule  as  to  clothing,  if  the  results 
were  to  be  of  value.  Since  weighing  without  clothing  avoids  diffi- 
culties resulting  from  variations  in  the  weight  of  clothing  worn  in  the 
different  seasons,  in  the  North,  and  in  the  South,  and  by  the  different 
elements  of  the  population,  this  method  was  adopted  and  specified 
in  the  instructions  for  weighing.  If,  then,  children  weighed  with 
clothing  were  included,  the  averages  would  be  too  high.  Error  from 
this  source,  as  already  stated,  was  practically  eliminated  by  the 
method  of  selection  of  the  records. 

In  the  second  place  the  technique  of  weighing  and  measuring  and 
the  type  and  accuracy  of  the  scales  used  would  affect  the  result. 
Whether,  for  example,  the  weighing  scales  were  properly  balanced, 
whether  in  measuring  children  the  best  methods  were  followed  to 
insure  that  the  stature  should  be  accurately  secured,  all  such  points 
are  important;  but  they  can  not  be  determined  from  the  records 
themselves.  In  connection  with  the  weighing  and  measuring  cam- 
paign a  leaflet,  '*  Suggestions  to  Examiners,"  ***  was  drawn  up  and 
distributed.  In  this  leaflet  recommendations  as  to  the  most  satis- 
factory methods  of  weighmg  and  measuring  were  given,  and  refer- 
ences  were  made  to  a  previous  bulletin  of  the  bureau.  How  to  Conduct 
a  Children's  Health  Conference.  While  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
to  what  extent  these  suggestions  were  followed,  errors  m  weighing 
and  measuring  would  tend  in  general  to  overstate  and  to  imderstate 
the  truth  in  an  approximately  equal  number  of  cases  and  to  approxi- 
mately equal  degrees.  In  other  words,  in  a  large  niunber  of  measure- 
ments errors  from  this  soiurce  would  tend  to  offset  one  another. 
Though  such  errors  would  increase  slightly  the  standard  deviation 
and  the  variability  of  the  measurements,  the  averages  themselves 
would  remain  practically  imaffected. 

In  the  third  place,  the  acciwacy  with  which  results  were  recorded 
must  be  considered.  Clerical  errors  or  omissions  may,  of  course, 
have  occurred.    In  some  cases  these  may  have  been  such  as  to  cause 

'  Soch,  for  example,  as  a  card  which  gave  a  stature  of  36  inches  "at  birth."  This  error  was  doubtless  due 
to  entering  the  date  of  examination  both  for  the  date  of  examination  and  the  date  of  birth.  In  sub- 
tracting the  date  of  birth  from  the  date  of  examination  to  find  the  age,  it  appears— erroneously— that 
the  child  was  examined  on  the  same  day  he  was  bom. 

^  Extracts  containing  the  recommendations  for  weighing  and  measuring  are  given  in  the  appendix. 
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the  rejection  of  the  card;  the  others  would  probably  tend  to  offset 
one  another  in  a  large  number  of  measurements.  Measurements, 
furthermore,  may  not  have  been  recorded  with  as  great  accuracy  as 
they  were  secured;  or  vice  versa,  they  may  have  been  stated  on  the 
card  with  greater  precision  than  the  methods  of  securing  them 
actually  warranted.  Stature,  for  example,  may  have  been .  accu- 
rately secured  to  the  nearest  eighth  of  an  inch  and  have  been  stated 
only  to  the  nearest  inch;  or  it  may  have  been  seciured  and  stated 
accurately  to  the  nearest  half,  quarter,  or  eighth  of  an  inch;  or  it 
may  have  been  stated  in  eighths  without  having  been  so  accurately 
secured.  The  records  themselves,  obviously,  do  not  show  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  measurements  were  actually  made,  but  they  do  show 
the  fineness  of  the  classification  used  in  entering  the  measurements. 
Although  this  information  does  not  furnish  any  basis  for  determining 
the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  averages,  it  does  throw  light  upon  the 
relative  accuracy  and  care  in  measurements  made  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  coimtry  and  for  the  white  and  Negro  children  included 
in  their  respective  tables.  These  comparisons  are  discussed  in  the 
appendix,  p.  78. 

Except  for  the  possibiUty  of  biased  errors  the  precision  of  an 
average  depends  upon  the  variability,  and  upon  the  number  of 
measiwements."    This  subject  is  discussed  later  in  connection  with 

the  tables 

UNITS  OF  MEASUREMENT. 

In  the  tabulations  height  is  stated  to  the  nearest  inch,  weight  to 
the  nearest  half  pound;  age  is  given  in  completed  months,  and  the 
upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  ages  include3  are  stated  in  the  tables. 
Cases  in  which  the  stated  height  fell  on  the  even  half  inch,  or  on  the 
dividing  Une  between  two  groups,  were  divided  equally,  and  half 
were  included  in  the  group  below  and  half  in  the  group  above  the 
dividing  line.  Similarly  for  weights;  cases  in  which  the  weight  was 
stated  with  a  fraction  of  one-fourth  or  three-fourths  of  a  pound  were 
divided  equally,  and  half  were  included  with  the  unit  next  below 
and  half  with  the  unit  next  above.  Thus,  half  the  cases  of  children 
whose  weights  were  stated  as  15i  pounds,  for  example,  were  arbi- 
trarily classed  in  the  group  weighing  14J  to  15i  and  half  in  the  group 
weighing  15^  to  15|  pounds.  The  age  was  in  every  case  computed 
from  the  dates  of  examination  and  of  birth  and  classified  by  months. 
The  average  age  of  the  children  in  each  group,  therefore,  is  approxi- 
mately halfway  between  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  age  given. 
In  comparing  these  figiu'es  with  other  series  of  measiu*ements,  the 
definition  of  the  imits,  as  just  stated,  must  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

"  The  predsiaQ  of  an  ayerage  In  the  technical  sense  varies  directly  with  the  square  root  of  the  number 
of  measurements  and  inversely  with  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  mean  squared  deviation  from  the 
average. 
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SIZE  OP  SELECTED  GROUP. 

Records  for  172,000  children  met  the  tests  of  selection  described, 
and  were  tabulated  for  the  general  tables  of  stature  and  weight. 
These  records  included  all  those  among  the  2,000,000  cards  received 
which  fulfilled  every  requirement.  All  but  a  small  number,  1,612,  of 
these  children  were  imder  6  years  of  age.  The  niunber  of  records 
received  for  children  imder  6  years  of  age  represented,  therefore, 
about  one-seventh,  and  the  nimiber  tabulated  about  1.2  per  cent,  of 
the  total  niunber  of  children  of  this  age  in  the  coimtry. 

The  records  were  divided  at  the  outset  into  two  parts,  and  those 
for  white  and  for  colored  children  were  tabulated  separately.  Since 
the  group  of  white  children  was  large,  comprising  167,024,  while  that 
for  colored  children  was  comparatively  small,  comprising  only  4,976 
records,  the  main  discussion  is  of  the  group  of  white  children. 

WHITE  CHILDREN. 

Avenge  statured  and  weights. 

Table  I  gives  average  statures  and  weights  for  white  boys  and  girls 
for  each  age  up  to  72  months.^  The  figures  shown  in  this  table  have 
been  smoothed  to  eliminate  slight  irregularities  in  the  progression  of 
stattires  and  weights.'  Charts  I  and  II  show  in  graphic  form  the 
increase  in  stature  and  weight  during  the  first  six  years  of  life. 

Boys  imder  6  years  of  age  are  f oimd  to  be  slightly  taller  and  heavier 
than  girls  of  the  same  ages.  The  averages  for  boys  increase  from 
21.16  inches  and  9.11  poimds  at  imder  1  month  to  43.87' inches  and 
41.40  poimds  at  71  months.  At  the  same  time  those  for  girls  increase 
from  20.89  inches  and  8.65  pounds  at  under  1  month  to  43.52  inches 
Mid  40.36  pounds  at  71  months.  The  boys  average  from  one- third 
to  one-half  inch  taller  and  weigh  about  a  pound  more  than  the  girls 
of  the  same  ages. 

I  FU^ans  io  units  of  the  metric  system  are  given  in  General  Table  1,  p.  85. 

>  T1m4  method  of  smoothing  is  as  follows:  The  dlflerences  between  the  successive  averages,  indicating 
monthly  growth,  are  first  smoothed  by  substituting  for  each  figure  a  new  one  equal  to  the  average  of  five 
ralnee,  the  figure  itself  and  the  two  preceding  and  the  two  following  figures.  The  process  is  then  repeated 
a  second  time  upon  this  first  smoothed  series.  These  figures  are  then  adjusted  so  that  the  sum  of  the 
smoothed  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  original  figures  indicating  growth.  These  final  smoothed  growth  figures 
are  then  used  to  construct  the  smoothed  series  of  averages.  The  first  two  and  the  last  two  averages  have 
been  kept  unchanged. 

1& 


Chart  I.— Stature  and  age,  by  sex. 
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Chart  II.— Weight  and  age.  by  sex. 
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Tablb  I. — Average  statures  and  weights,  from  birth  to  6  years,  by  ages,  smoothed 

figures;  white  children,^ 


Age. 


Under  1  month 

1  month,  under  2.. . 

2  months,  under  3. . 

3  mcmths,  under  4. . 

4  months,  under  5. . 

5  months,  under  0. . 

6  months,  under  7. . 

7  months,  under  8. . 

8  months,  under  9. . 

9  months,  under  10. 
10  okonths,  nndv  11. 
U  months,  under  12. 

12  months,  under  13. 

13  months,  under  14. 

14  months,  under  16. 
16  months,  under  16. 

16  months,  under  17. 

17  months,  under  18. 

18  months,  under  19. 

19  months,  und«'  20. 

20  months,  under  21. 

21  months,  under  22. 

22  months,  under  23. 

23  months,  under  24. 

24  months,  under  25. 

25  months,  under.26. 

26  months,  under  27. 

27  months,  under  28. 

28  months,  under  29. 
20  months,  under  30. 

30  months,  under  31. 

31  months,  under  32. 

32  m<Hiths,  under  33. 

33  months,  under  34. 

34  months,  under  35. 
36  months,  under  36. 

36  months,  under  37. 

37  months,  under  38. 

38  months,  under  39. 
30  months,  under  40. 

40  months,  under  41. 

41  months,  under  42. 

42  months,  under  43. 

43  months,  under  44. 

44  months,  under  45. 

45  months,  under  46. 

46  months,  under  47. 

47  months,  under  48. 

48  months,  under  49. 

49  months,  under  50. 

50  months,  under  5K 

51  months,  under  52. 

52  months,  under  53. 
63  months,  under  54. 

54  months,  under  65. 

55  months,  under  56. 

56  months,  under  57. 

57  months,  under  58. 
56  months,  under  59. 
50  months,  under  60. 

60  months,  under  61. 

61  months,  undtf  62. 
02  months,  under  63. 

63  months,  under  64. 

64  months,  under  65. 
OS  months,  under  66. 
00  months,  under  67. 

07  months,  under  68. 

08  months,  under  69. 
60  months,  under  70. 

70  months,  under  71. 

71  months,  under  72. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Average 

AveraM 
weight 

Average 

AveraoB 

stature 

stature 

weight 

(inches). 

(pounds). 

(inches). 

(pounds). 

21.16 

9.11 

20.89 

8.66 

22.47 

lass 

21.92 

iai4 

23.58 

12.01 

23.09 

11.71 

24.65 

14.07 

24.00 

13.03 

25.38 

16.87 

24.88 

14.26 

26.10 

16.60 

25.53 

16.82 

26.72 

17.47 

26.15 

ia26 

27.27 

18.31 

26.70 

17.09 

27.76 

19.04 

27.20 

17.81 

28.21 

19.68 

27.66 

18.46 

28.64 

2a  27 

28.10 

laos 

20.06 

20.81 

28.61 

ia66 

29.17 

21.32 

28.91 

2a  04 

29.87 

21.82 

29.30 

2a  51 

30.26 

22.31 

29.69 

2a  96 

30.64 

22.78 

30.08 

21.42 

31.02 

23.25 

30.47 

2L88 

31.39 

23.72 

3a  86 

22.35 

31.76 

24.18 

31.24 

22.81 

32.11 

24.62 

31.60 

23.26 

32.44 

25.04 

31.93 

23.68 

32.76 

25.45 

32.24 

24.07 

2  33. 06 
*83.34 

25.84 

32.53 

24.46 

26.21 

32.81 

24.81 

33.V2 

26.58 

33.09 

26wl7 

33.89 

26.95 

33.37 

26w64 

34.16 

27.31 

33.66 

25.92 

34.43 

27.68 

33.95 

2a  81 

34.71 

28.06 

34.24 

2a  70 

34.99 

28.45 

34.53 

27.09 

35.27 

28.83 

34.82 

27.48 

35.54 

29.20 

35.09 

27.86 

35w79 

29.56 

35.34 

28.20 

36.02 

29.88 

35.58 

28.64 

36.24 

3a  18 

35.81 

28.88 

36.46 

3a  47 

36.03 

29.20 

36.67 

30.75 

36.25 

29.51 

36.89 

31.04 

36.48 

29.82 

37.11 

31.34 

36.72 

30.13 

37.34 

31.67 

36.96 

3a  46 

37.57 

32.01 

37.21 

3a  79 

37.81 

32.36 

37.46 

31.12 

38.05 

32.71 

37.70 

31.44 

38.29 

33.05 

37.92 

31.73 

3&51 

33.36 

38.13 

32.00 

3&72 

33.65 

38.33 

32.27 

38.91 

33.91 

38.52 

32.53 

39.09 

34.14 

38.70 

32.78 

39.25 

34.36 

38.89 

33.05 

39.42 

31.59 

39.08 

33.31 

39.59 

34.82 

3a  27 

33.67 

39.77 

35.06 

3a  47 

33.85 

39.96 

35.33 

3a  69 

34.17 

40.18 

35.63 

3a  91 

34.48 

40.40 

35.94 

4a  14 

34.81 

40.62 

36.27 

40.36 

35.14 

4a  83 

36.61 

4a  58 

35.45 

41.03 

36.94 

4a  79 

35.75 

41.22 

37.28 

4a  98 

36.05 

41.40 

37.60 

41.16 

3a  35 

41.57 

37.91 

41.34 

36.65 

.    41.75 

3&20 

41.52 

3a  94 

4L93 

3&48 

41.69 

37.23 

42.11 

3&75 

41.86 

37.52 

42.31 

39.05 

42L08 

37.80 

42.51 

3a  36 

42.20 

38.09 

42L71 

3a  69 

42.38 

38.42 

42.91 

4a  03 

42.58 

38.74 

43.10 

4a  39 

42.81 

3a  14 

43.32 

4a  72 

43.03 

39.53 

43.48 

41.17 

43.39 

4a  17 

43.87 

41.40 

43.52 

4a  36 

1  The  figures  have  been  smoothed  by  using  the  smoothed  ficures  of  monthly  growth.  For  the  method 
of  smootmngseep.  15.  For  equivalents  in  centimeters  and  kilograms  see  General  Table  1,  p.  86.  For 
averages  at  exact  ages,  1  monto,  etc.,  see  CJeneral  Tables  19  and  20,  pp.  105|106. 
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STATXJBES  AIST>  WEIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN, 


Averages  from  the  original  data  are  shown  in  Tables  II  and  III, 
together  with  measures  of  variability  and  the  nmnbers  of  cases  upon 
which  the  averages  are  based.  The  number  of  cases  upon  which  the 
various  averages  are  based  rises  to  a  maximum  at  about  6  months 
when  over  1,900  boys  and  1,800  girls  were  examined.  For  all  ages 
except  imder  1  month  and  at  60  months  and  over  for  boys,  and  imder 
1  month  and  at  56,  57,  and  60  months  and  over  for  girls,  at  least 
1,000  records  were  included,  a  number  sufficiently  large  to  insure  that 
the  averages  are  not  seriously  aflFected  by  chance  irregularities  in  the 
selection  of  cases. 

4      Table  II. — Average  statures  and  weights,  by  age,  from  birth  to  6  years;  white  boys} 


White  boys. 

Age. 

Numher. 

Stature. 

Weight. 

Average 

stature 

(inches).* 

standard 
deviation 
(inches).* 

CoeflS- 

cieot  of 

variation 

(per 

cent).4 

Average 

weight 

(pounds).* 

standard 
deviation 
(pounds).* 

Coeffi- 
cient of 
variation 

(per 
oent).< 

Uiider  I  moDth 

595 
1,431 
1,754 
1,826 
1,863 
1,809 
1,912 
1,851 
1,746 
1,860 
1,814 
1,838 
1,575 
1,364 
1,281 
1,328 
1,216 
1,278 
1,289 
1,206 
1,171 
1,242 
1,300 
1,281 
1,354 
1,272 
1,253 
1,269 
1,321 
1,240 
1,205 
1,201 
1,217 
1,241 
1,311 
1.283 

21.16 
22.47 
23.58 
24.53 
25.35 
26.06 
26.68 
27.21 
27.69 
28.02 
28.47 
28.91 
29.36 
29.73 
30.15 
3a  42 
3a89 
31.26 
31.77 
32.12 
32.34 
32.64 
33.05 
33.23 
33.60 
33.90 
34.08 
34.35 
34.55 
34.95 
35.31 
35.60 
35.85 
36.03 
36.16 
36.48 

L43 
1.29 
1.25 
1.30 
1.30 
1.45 
1.49 
1.57 
1.50 
1.47 
1.49 
1.42 
1.43 
L42 
1.39 
1.38 
1.56 
1.59 
1.74 
1.70 
1.68 
1.67 
1.69 
1.62 
1.65 
1.58 
1.66 
1.63 
1.63 
1.75 
1.79 
1.84 
1.80 
1.72 
1.72 
1.73 

6.7 
5.8 
6.3 
6.3 
5.1 
5.6 
5.6 
6.8 
5.4 
6.2 
5.2 
4.9 
4.9 
4.8 
4.6 
4.5 
5.0 
5.1 
5.5 
5.3 
5.2 
5.1 
5.1 
4.9 
4.9 
4.7 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 
5.0 
5.1 
5.2 
5.0 
4.8 
4.7 
4.8 

9.11 
ia88 
12.61 
14.12 
15.32 
16.68 
17.52 
1&31 
1&96 
19.44 
20.13 
20.67 
21.19 
21.67 
22.22 
22.45 
23.05 
23.61 
24.15 
24.67 
24.78 
25.28 
25.85 
26.02 
26.47 
27.02 
27.16 
27.53 
27.84 
28.40 
28.93 
29.17 
29.67 
29.86 
30.14 
3a  49 

1.77 
L89 
2.04 
2.19 
2.28 
2.63 
2.50 
2.68 
2.57 
2.57 
2.64 
2.44 
2.58 
2.58 
2.53 
2.59 
2.74 
2.75 
2.^ 
2.94 
2.91 
2.95 
2.98 
2.81 
3.06 
3.06 
3.30 
3.27 
3.17 
3.29 
8.47 
8.48 
3.60 
8.48 
3.45 
3.60 

19.4 

1  xn<mtii,  iTfidftT  2-  - , 

17.4 

2  mmiths.  undw  3  -  r  - ........ . 

16.2 

3  months.  UTidC  4 .  - ,  ^  - , , 

15.4 

4  mnnth^.  ujidflr  5  -  r  -  - . , 

14.9 

6  months,  under  6 

15.3 

6  months.  uTider  7 ^^ 

14.8 

7  months,  under  8 

14.6 

8  months,  under  9 

13.5 

0  mnnths.  iind«r  10 

U.3 

10  months,  under  11 

13.1 

11  months,  under  12 

11.  R 

12  months,  under  13 

12.2 

13  months,  under  14 

11.9 

14  months,  under  15 

11.4 

15  months,  und^r  ifi  r  -  -  -  r  -  - . 

11.5 

16  months,  under  17 

11.9 

17  months,  under  18 

11.7 

18  months,  under  19 

ai 

19  months,  under  20 

11.9 

20  months,  under  21 

11.7 

21  months,  under  22 

11.7 

22  months,  under  23 

U.5 

23  months,  under  24 

las 

24  months,  under  25 

11.6 

25  months,  undi»r  2ft  _,,,,,      , 

11.3 

20  months,  under  27 

12.2 

27  months,  under  2S 

11.9 

28  months,  under  29 

11.4 

29  months,  under  30 

11.6 

30  months,  under  31 

12.0 

31  months^  under  32 

11.9 

32  months,  under  33 

11.8 

33  months,  under  34 

11.5 

34  months,  under  35 

11.5 

35  months,  under  36 

It  5 

1  Averages  are  not  shown  for  729  bo3rs  measured  at  ages  of  72  to  83  months,  since  the  numbers  at  each 
age  were  too  small  to  yield  satlsCactory  averages.  For  equivalents  in  centimeters  and  kilograms  see 
General  Table  2,  p.  86.  The  distribution  of  heights  is  given  in  General  Table  3  and  of  weights  is 
General  Table  5. 

*  The  "probable  errors"  of  these  averages  are  small.  At  under  1  month  the  probable  error  of  aversfc 
stature  is  0.04  inch;  from  I  to  12  months,  0.02:  from  13  to  41  months,  0.03,  except  at  14  montlis,  0.02;  from 
42  to  59  months,  0.04:  and  from  60  to  71  months  it  ranges  from  0.05  to  0.08  inch.  At  under  1  month  the 
"probable  error"  of  the  average  weight  is  0.05  pound:  from  I  month  to  59  months  it  ranges  from  0.03  to 
0.09;  and  from  60  months  to  71  it  raziges  from  0.1 1  to  0.18  pound.  For  an  explanation  of  the  significance 
of  this  term,  see  Appendix  C,  pp.  81-82. 

*  TiieslMMjard  deviation  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  mean  squared  deviation  from  the  aversgo. 


—A^Pbeooi 


rooetficient  of  variation  is  found  by  dividing  the  standard  deviation  by  the  average  and  ezpressiac 

lOOv^ 
the  result  as  a  percentage.    ^"*-r- 
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Table  II. — Average  statures  and  weights y  by  age^  from  birth  to  6  years;  white  boys — 

Concluded. 


White  boys. 

Age. 

Number. 

Stature. 

Weight. 

Average 

stature 

(inches). 

Standard 
deviation 
(inches). 

Coeffl- 

cientof 

variation 

(per 

cent). 

Average 

weight 

(pounds). 

Standard 
deviation 
(pounds). 

Coeffi- 
cient of 
variation 
(per 

cent). 

36  mooths.  iinder  37 

1,268 

1,176 

1,171 

1,177 

1,167 

1,188 

1,126 

1,198 

1,164 

1,205 

1,203 

1,236 

1,171 

1,104 

1,127 

1,075 

1,171 

1,068 

1,040 

1,025 

1,028 

1,081 

1,052 

1,028 

624 

582 

527 

499 

508 

492 

405 

404 

433 

385 

380 

368 

36.67 
36.90 
37.09 
37.31 
37.54 
37.83 
38.09 
38.38 
38.61 
38.87 
38.98 
39.19 
39.21 
39.61 
39.69 
39.81 
39.91 
40.25 
40.47 
4a  76 
4a  97 
41.21 
41.27 
41.49 
41.60 
41.96 
42.10 
42.05 
42.34 
42.59 
42.93 
43.22 
43.20 
43.32 
43.48 
46.87 

1.74 
1.68 
1.71 
1.74 
1.70 
1.74 
1.88 
1.90 
1.82 
1.02 
1.86 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.89 
1.89 
1.94 
1.96 
1.99 
1.98 
1.96 
1.97 
1.95 
1.99 
1.98 
1.81 
2.11 
2.05 
2.01 
2.10 
2.11 
1.90 
1.95 
1.93 
2.35 
1.97 

4.7 
4.6 
4.6 
4.7 
4.5 
4.6 
4.9 
5.0 
4.7 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 
4.7 
4.7 
4.8 
4.7 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
4.8 
4.8 
4.7 
4.8 
4.8 
4.3 
5.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.9 
4.9 
4.4 
4.6 
4.5 
5.4 
4.5 

30.78 
30.08 
31.21 
31.64 
31.05 
32.45 
32.77 
33.20 
33.34 
33.87 
34.11 
34.22 
34.37 
34.64 
34.98 
35.09 
35.26 
35.78 
36.02 
36.37 
36.87 
37.04 
37.45 
37.77 
37.98 
38.51 
39.07 
38.62 
39.12 
39.32 
39.90 
40.68 
40.71 
40.72 
41.17 
41.40 

3.49 
3.46 
3.53 
8.57 
3.47 
3.63 
3.79 
3.86 
3.66 
3.83 
3.83 
3.78 
3.87 
3.75 
3.87 
3.83 
3.58 
4.01 
4.16 
4.18 
4.21 
4.08 
4.18 
4.29 
4.26 
4.05 
4.65 
4.34 
4.32 
4.70 
4.73 
4.63 
4.41 
4.38 
5.24 
4.78 

11.3 

37  months.  «rHlw38     r 

11.2 

38  months.  nnAer  39  - r 

11.3 

aSmanthft,  tiYld''  40- .  - 

11.3 

40  mnntlvf .  nn4<'  41 

lao 

41  months,  tmda'  42 

11.2 

42  mooths,  under  43 

11.6 

43  months!  under  44 

11.6 

44  months,  under  46 

11.0 

11.3 

46  months,  undor  47 

11.2 

11.0 

^months,  tmdfr  49 ...  a    .  . 

11.3 

49months!  under  60 

ia8 

fiOmonths.  iDider  6i       

11.1 

51  months,  under  62 

10.9 

S2  months!  undOT  63 

10.1 

63  months.  undCT64 

11.2 

54  months.  tm^lAr  RR 

11.6 

11.6 

S6  months,  under  67 

11.4 

fiTm^thffi  liTwlftr  FA 

11.0 

58  months,  under  50 

11.2 

fiOmonths.  ^n^der  60 

11.3 

OOmonths.  iinder  61 

11.2 

61  months,  under  62 

10.5 

02  months,  under  63 

11.9 

61  nunthsi  undfT  64 , . . 

11.2 

64  months,  under  65 

11.1 

ASmonthji,  utkIat  66 

12.0 

66  months,  und^  67 

11.8 

67  manthH.  utkIm>  t^ , . . , 

11.4 

68mnnthA,  npdnr  69  -  -  - , 

10.8 

10.8 

70  months,  updnr  71 

12.7 

11.6 

Table  III. — Average  statures  and  weights,  by  age,  from  birth  to  6  years;  white  girls,^ 


1 

White  girls. 

Age. 

Number. 

Stature. 

Weight. 

Average 

stature 

(inches).* 

Standard 
deviation 
(inche0).« 

Coeffi- 
cient of 
variation 
(per 

cent).< 

Average 

weight 

(pounds).' 

Standard 
deviatltm 
(pounds).> 

Coeffi- 
cient of 
variation 

(per 
cent).< 

lender  1  month 

643 
1,360 
1,631 
1,835 
1,791 

2a  89 
21.92 
23.00 
23.96 
24.72 

1.39 
1.30 
1.24 
1.27 
1.36 

6.6 
6.9 
6.4 
6.3 
6.6 

8.65 
iai4 
11.71 
13.05 
14.28 

1.72 
1.84 
1.92 
2.05 
2.26 

19.0 

1  month,  under  2 

18.2 

2  months,  under  3 

16.4 

3  mcmths^  under  4 

15.7 

4  months,  undff  6 

16.8 

*  Averages  are  not  shown  for  796  girls  measured  at  ages  72  to  83  months,  since  the  numbers  at  each  age 
jnre  too  small  tovield  satisfactory  averages.  For  equivalents  in  centimeters  and  kilograms  see  General 
4«ble  2,  p.  86.  The  distribution  of  heights  is  given  in  General  Table  4  and  of  weights  in  General 
Table  6. 

*  The  "probable  errors''  of  these  averases  are  small.  At  under  1  month  the  probable  error  of  average 
s^Ature  is  0.04  Inch;  trom  1  to  11  months,  0.02.  except  at  7  months,  0.03;  from  12  to  39  months,  0.03,  except 
ft  29, 31, 32  months,  0.04:  from  40  to  69  montns.  0.04;  and  ftom  60  to  71  months  it  ranges  from  0.06  to  0.()7 
UKb.  At  under  1  month  the  "probable  error''  of  average  weight  is  0.05  pound;  from  1  to  50  months  it 
^fes  from  0.03  to  0.00:  and  f^om  60  to  71  months  it  ranges  tram  0.11  to  0.17  pound.  For  an  explanation 
of  the  significance  of  this  term  see  Appendix  C,  pp.  81-^ 

*  See  note  3,  Table  II,  p.  18. 

*  See  note  4,  Table  n,  p.  18, 
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Table  III. — Average  atcUures  and  weights,  by  age^fnym,  IMk  to  6  yean;  vMU  girU — 

Concluded. 


Age. 


5  months,  under  0. . . 

6  months,  undo'  7. . . 

7  months,  under  8. . . 

8  months,  under  9 . . . 

9  months,  under  10 . , 

10  montt^  under  11 . 

11  months,  under  12. 

12  months,  under  13. 

13  months,  under  14 . 

14  months,  under  15. 

15  months,  under  16. 
10  months,  under  17. 

17  months,  under  18. 

18  months,  under  19. 

19  months,  under  20. 

20  months,  under  21 . 

21  months,  under  22. 

22  months,  under  23 . 

23  months,  under  24 . 

24  months,  under  25 . 

25  months,  under  26 . 

26  months,  under  27. 

27  montiis,  under  28. 

28  months,  under  29 . 

29  months,  under  30 . 

30  months,  under  31 . 

31  months,  under  32. 

32  months,  under  33 . 

33  months,  under  34 . 

34  months,  under  35 . 

35  months,  under  36. 
3d  months,  under  37 . 

37  months,  under  38 . 

38  months,  under  39 . 

39  months,  under  40. 

40  months,  under  41 . 

41  months,  under  42. 

42  months,  under  43. 

43  months,  under  44 . 

44  months,  under  45 . 

45  months,  under  46 . 

46  months,  under  47. 

47  months,  under  48. 

48  months,  under  49 . 

49  months,  under  50. 

50  months,  under  51 . 

51  months,  under  52. 

52  months,  under  53. 

53  months,  under  54 . 
64  months,  under  55 . 

55  months,  under  56 . 

56  months,  under  57 . 

57  months,  under  58. 

58  months,  under  50 . 
50  months,  under  60. 

60  months,  under  61 . 

61  months,  under  62. 

62  months,  under  63 . 

63  months,  under  64 . 

64  months,  under  65. 

65  months,  under  66 . 

66  months,  under  67 . 

67  months,  under  68. 

68  months,  under  69. 

69  months,  under  70. 

70  months,  under  71 . 

71  months,  under  72. 


White  girls. 


Ntmiber. 


1,701 

1,816 

1,800 

1,773 

1,773 

1,814 

1,656 

1,407 

1,293 

1,285 

1,275 

1,295 

1,179 

1,268 

1,266 

1,156 

1,192 

1,163 

1,208 

1,276 

1,192 

1,249 

1,182 

1,232 

1,184 

1,167 

1,210 

1,142 

1,264 

1,219 

1,188 

1,204 

1,133 

1,124 

1,164 

1,152 

1,201 

1,103 

1,116 

1,167 

1,195 

1,236 

1,193 

1,269 

1,088 

1,137 

1,114 

1,154 

1,161 

1,048 

1,010 

995 

984 

1,016 

1,045 

634 

540 

572 

513 

478 

480 

471 

415 

408 

879 

409 

366 


Stature. 


Average 
stature 
(inches). 


25.40 

26.06 

26.57 

27.01 

27.45 

27.91 

28.33 

.28.70 

29.16 

29.50 

29.88 

30.22 

3a71 

31.20 

31.55 

31.88 

32.12 

32.36 

32.68 

32.99 

33.22 

83.57 

33.78 

34.06 

34.48 

34.79 

35.15 

35.23 

35.48 

35.80 

35.92 

36.21 

36.40 

36.63 

36.89 

37.05 

37.45 

37.80 

37.93 

38.12 

3&29 

38.52 

3&58 

38.96 

89.12 

39.28 

39.32 

39.50 

89.92 

4a  21 

4a  40 

4a  66 

4a  76 

41.06 

41.11 

41.36 

41.71 

41.65 

41.91 

41.97 

42.27 

42L46 

42.61 

42.70 

43.03 

43.39 

43.52 


Standard 
deviation 
(Inohes). 


1.48 
1.54 
1.60 
1.53 
1.43 
1.50 
1.48 
1.42 
1.43 
1.43 
1.42 
1.49 
1.58 
1.71 
1.74 
1.72 
1.65 
1.63 
1.61 
1.57 
1.55 
1.51 
1.61 
1.68 
1.80 
1.74 
1.83 
1.81 
1.75 
1.72 
1.74 
1.72 
1.74 
1.71 
1.75 
1.81 
1.95 
1.85 
1.90 
1.85 
1.98 
1.86 
1.81 
1.89 
1.84 
1.83 
1.96 
1.88 
1.99 
1.95 
2.01 
2.09 
1.92 
1.95 
1.97 
L97 
2.00 
2.06 
1.82 
2.13 
2.05 
Z16 
1.98 
1.97 
1.94 
2.07 
2.03 


Coeffi- 
cient of 
variation 
(per 
cent). 


Weight. 


5.8 
5.9 
5.9 
5.7 
5.2 
5.4 
5.2 
5.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.8 
4.9 
5.1 
5.5 
5.5 
5.4 
5.1 
5.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 
4.5 
4.8 
4.9 
5.2 
5.0 
5.2 
5.1 
4.9 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.7 
4.7 
4.9 
5.2 
4.9 
5.0 
4.9 
5.2 
4.8 
4.7 
4.9 
4.7 
4.7 
5.0 
4.8 
5.0 
4.9 
5.0 
5.1 
4.7 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
5.0 
4.3 
5.1 
4.8 
5.1 
4.6 
4.6 
4.5 
4.8 
4.7 


Average 

weight 

(iMunds). 


15.39 
16.25 
17.11 
17.75 
18.33 
18.94 
19.48 
19.87 
2a  42 
2a  72 
2L22 
21.59 
22.22 
22.77 
23.22 
23.63 
23.92 
24.34 
24.66 
25.06 
25.39 
25.78 
25.13 
26.59 
26.99 
27.44 
27.94 
28.07 
28.37 
2&93 
29.09 
29.54 
29.75 
29.97 
3a39 
3a  62 
31.14 
31.51 
31.91 
31.82 
32.24 
32.52 
32.64 
33.20 
33.31 
33.54 
33.68 
34.12 
34.43 
34.79 
35.39 
35.65 
35.53 
36.11 
36.33 
36.75 
37.32 
36.99 
37.50 
37.84 
37.94 
38.68 
38.32 
38.81 
39.53 
4a  17 
4a  36 


Standard 
devifl^on 
(pounds). 


2.36 
2.40 
2.50 
2.47 
2.42 
2.51 
2.55 
Z47 
2.41 
2.51 
2.47 
2.61 
2.71 
2.74 
2.94 
2.90 
2.83 
2.84 
2.88 
3.03 
2.90 
2.05 
2.98 
3.27 
3.27 
3.39 
3.31 
3.49 
3.35 
3.42 
3.37 
3.49 
3.62 
3.50 
3.69 
3.67 
3.66 
3.80 
3.90 
3.62 
3.91 
3.76 
3.78 
8.97 
3. 82 
3.84 
3.88 
4.16 
4.09 
4.12 
4.22 
4.31 
4.08 
4.21 
4.20 
4.21 
4.49 
4.39 
4.25 
4.58 
4.25 
4.81 
4.24 
4.37 
4.67 
5.03 
4.80 


CoefB- 

dent  of 

variation 

(per 

cent). 


1&4 

14.8 

l&l 

13.9 

13.2 

13wS 

U.1 

12L4 

1L8 

12L1 

1L7 

12.2 

12.2 

12.0 

12.6 

12.3 

1L9 

1L7 

11.7 

12.1 

1L4 

1L4 

11.4 

1Z3 

IZl 

1Z4 

11.9 

1Z4 

11.8 

11.8 

11.6 

11.8 

12.2 

11.7 

12.2 

12.0 

11.8 

12L0 

1Z2 

11.4 

12.2 

11.6 

11.6 

1L9 

1L5 

11.5 

11.5 

12L2 

1L9 

11.8 

11.9 

IZl 

1L5 

1L6 

11.5 

1L4 

12.0 

11.9 

11.3 

12.1 

1L2 

12.4 

ILl 

1L3 

1L8 

12.5 

1L9 
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Variability. 

Two  measures  of  variability,  one  an  absolute — the  standard  devia- 
tion— and  the  other  a  relative — the  coefficient  of  variation — are  pre- 
sented in  Tables  11  and  III. 

The  standard  deviation  is  a  measure  of  how  closely  the  figures  for 
individual  cases  are  grouped  about  the  average.  It  gives  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  inches  or  pounds  above  and  below  the  average 
within  which  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  measiu*ement8  will  be  found 
to  lie-'  In  general,  a  single  measurement  rarely  varies  from  the 
average  by  more  than  three  or  foiw  times  the  standard  deviation. 
This  deviation  affords,  then,  a  criterion  for  testing  an  individual  case 
in  comparison  with  the  average.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  large 
standard  deviation  means  that  the  individuals  in  the  group  differ 
more  from  one  another  than  if  the  standard  deviation  were  small. 
These  deviations,  calculated  separately  for  the  two  sexes  and  for 
each  age,  show  how  the  variability  of  the  measurements  changes  with 
sex  and  age.  ^. 

Thestandard  deviation,  in  general^increases  with  Sige/or^  in  non- 
techmcal  language,  the  number  of  inches  and  pounds,  as  the  case 
may  be,  within  which  the  bulk  of  the  individual  measiu*ement8  fall 
increases  slightly  as  the  age  increases.  For  statiu*e  of  boys  the 
standard  deviation,  after  an  initial  fall  from  1.43  inches  at  under  1 
month  to  1.25  at  2  months,  rises  to  1.97  inches  at  71  months.  A 
similar  trend  can  be  observed  for  girls;  an  initial  fall  from  1.39  inches 
at  imder  1  month  to  1.24  at  2  months,  and  then  a  steady  rise  to  2.03 
inches  at  71  months.  For  weight,  the  increase  is  from  1.77  pounds  at 
under  1  month  to  4.78  at  71  months  for  boys,  and  from  1.72  pounds 
at  under  1  month  to  4.80  pounds  at  71  months  for  girls.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  standard  deviations  for  boys  and  girls  is  probably  not 
significant.  Charts  XIV  and  XY  illustrate  the  variabilities  of  stat- 
ures and  weights  for  boys  aged  36  months. 

The  relative  measure  of  variability,  the  coefficient  of  variation,  is 
also  shown  in  Tables  II  and  lU.  The  standard  deviation  of  stature 
or  weight  is  an  absolute  measiu*e  of  variability  and  is  expressed  in 
inches  or  poimds;  the  coefficient  of  variation  is  a  relative  measure, 
found  by  dividing  the  standard  deviation  by  the  average  height  or 
weight,  and  expressing  the  result  as  a  percentage.  For  the  age 
group  studied,  the  standard  deviations  increase  with  age,  but  the 
coefficients  of  variation  foimd  by  dividing  them  by  the  greater 
average  statures  and  weights. decrease  with  age. 

The  coefficient  of  variation  for  stature  decreases  from  6.7  per  cent 
at  under  1  month  to  4.6  at  71  months  for  boys,  and  from  6.6  per  cent 

^ —  _  -  ■  ■  1 

« The  itaiidaid  derifttian  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  mean  squared  deyiatioQ  Irom  the  average. 
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at  under  1  month  to  4.7  at  71  months  for  girls.    The  decrease  is  most 
marked  in  the  early  months  after  birth. 

For  weight  the  coefficient  of  variation  decreases  from  19.4  per  cent 
at  imder  1  month  to  11.6  at  71  months  for  boys,  and  from  19.9  per 
cent  at  under  1  month  to  11.9  at  71  months  for  girls.  Again  the 
principal  decrease  appears  in  the  first  12  months  of  life. 

In  part  explanation  of  these  changes  in  variability  the  following 
points  may  be  mentioned.  The  decrease  in  the  coefficient  of  varia- 
tion is  largely  the  result  merely  of  the  fact  that  growth  proceeds  at  a 
faster  rate  than  increase  in  absolute  variability.  The  decrease  in 
absolute  variabiUty  in  stature  which  is  suggested  by  the  figures  dur- 
ing the  first  two  months  may  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  children  at  the  lowest  extreme  of  variation;  as,  for  example, 
by  the  deaths  of  infants  prematurely  bom.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  mortaUty  in  the  first  month  of  life  is  exceptionally  heavy  as 
compared  with  that  in  subsequent  months,  and  the  mortality  of 
infants  prematurely  bom  is  much  greater  than  of  infants  bom  at 
full  term.  No  data  are  available,  imfortimately,  to  show  to  what 
extent  these  considerations  apply  to  the  children  selected  for 
tabulation.* 

After  the  first  two  months  in  case  of  stature,  as  already  stated, 
and  from  the  first  month  in  case  of  weight  variabihty  as  measured 
in  absolute  terms  increases.  The  explanation  of  this  tendency  is 
probably  to  be  foimd  in  individual  differences  in  growth,  some 
individuals  growing  rapidly  and  others  being  retarded  in  growth. 
One  important  factor  in  causing  retardation  in  growth  is  sickness. 
Charts  of  the  growth  of  individuals  show  clearly  the  marked  influence 
of  serious  illness  upon  weight,  and  to  a  less  extent  upon  stature.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  to  what  extent  sickness  as  a  factor  applies 
to  the  groups  selected  for  tabulation.  No  children  who  were  noted  as 
sick  at  the  time  of  measurement  were  included  in  the  tabulation; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  specific  questions  as  to  recent  illnesses  were 
asked.  In  this  connection  the  presence  of  defects  or  abnormal  con- 
ditions as  a  factor  influencing  growth  should  be  mentioned,  and  for 
fiu*ther  discussion  of  this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  67. 
Other  factors,  however,  are  doubtless  of  very  great  importance  in 
influencing  growth,  such  as  favorable  or  unfavorable  environment, 
fresh  air,  wholesome  food,  rest,  and  play — to  mention  only  a  few — 
and  obviously  differences  in  these  conditions  may  produce  differ- 
ences in  rates  of  growth.  Finally,  heredity  or  racial  influences  play 
an  important  part. 

*  If  mortality  exercises  a  definite  selective  influence  upon  the  group  from  which  children  of  the  older 
ages  are  drawn,  obviously  difTerences  in  the  averages  at  different  ages  represent  the  combined  result  of 
growth  plus  selection.  This  is  a  defect  in  the  method  of  comparing  averages  based  upon  single  measoz^ 
meats  of  children  at  difforent  ages,  which  has  been  pointed  oat  by  Boas,  Westergaaid,  and  othen. 
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In  Tables  IV  and  V  the  average  growth  in  a  month  and  the  aver- 
age growth  in  a  year  are  shown.  These  figiu'es  were  found  by  sub- 
tracting the  statures  and  weights  of  the  given  month,  in  the  one  case, 
from  the  statiu'es  and  weights  of  the  succeeding  month,  and  in  the 
other  from  those  of  1 2  months  later.  The  figures  showing  the  monthly 
growth  have  been  smoothed  to  eliminate  fluctuations  due  to  chance 
variations.*    Charts  III  and  IV  show  the  information  graphically. 

The  average  monthly  growth  in  stature  decreases  rapidly.  For 
boys  it  drops  from  1.31  inches  of  growth  between  the  first  and  second 
months  to  0.40  inch  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  months  and 
0.18  inch  between  the  sixtieth  and  sixty-first  months,  and  for  girls 
from  1.03  inches  of  growth  between  the  first  and  second  months  to 
0.39  inch  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  months  and  to  0.18  inch 
between  the  sixtieth  and  sixty-first  months.  Very  little  difference 
appears  between  the  sexes. 

The  average  monthly  growth  in  weight  also  decreases  rapidly, 
especially  during  the  &st  year  of  life.  For  boys  it  falls  from  1.77 
pounds  growth  between  the  first  and  second  months  to  0.50  pound 
between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  months  and  to  0.29  poimd  between 
the  sixtieth  and  sixty-first  months,  and  for  girls  from  1.49  poimds 
growth  between  the  first  and  second  months  to  0.47  pound  between 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  months  and  to  0.29  pound  between  the 
sixtieth  and  sixty-first  months.  Throughout  the  period  there  appears 
to  be  a  gradual  slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  growth  both  in  stature 
and  in  weight. 

When  the  averages  for  each  month  are  compared  with  ihose  12 
months  later,  the  difference  measiu*es  the  yearly  growth.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  that  in  taking  the  growth  over  a  longer 
period  the  irregularities  that  appear  in  comparing  the  averages  with 
those  of  next  succeeding  months  are  automatically  smoothed.  The 
figures  show  the  same  general  trend  as  those  based  on  monthly 
changes — a  decrease  in  the  growth  most  marked  dining  the  months 
hnmediately  following  birth. 

The  average  annual  growth  in  stature  decreases  for  boys  from  8.2 
inches  during  the  first  year  of  life  to  4.2  inches  during  the  second  and 
to  2.4  inches  dining  the  sixth.  The  figures  for  girls  are  substantially 
Uie  same  except  for  the  early  months.  Thus  the  yearly  growth  of 
girls  falls  from  7.9  inches  during  the  first  to  4.3  inches  during  the 
second  and  2.4  inches  during  the  sixth  year  of  life. 

*  Aaexplaizied  prerloaaly,  the  method  of  smoothing  was  to  reidaoe  each  figure  by  a  new  one  derived  by 
taking  ooe-Afth  the  som  of  the  figure  itself,  the  two  preceding,  and  the  two  following.  This  process  was 
repeated  upon  the  figures  secured  tram,  the  first  smoothing;  then  the  final  smoothed  figures  were  reduced 
proportSooally  so  that  the  sum  of  the  smoothed  figures  should  equal  the  sum  of  the  original  figures. 
The  first  two  and  the  last  two  figures  were  kept  unchanged. 
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Table  IV. — MorUhly  growth  in  stature  and  weight,  by  sex  and  age;  white  children. 


Difference  iniaverage  at  specified  and  at  succeeding  month. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

Age. 

Stature 
(inches). 

Weight 
(pounds). 

Stature 
(inches). 

Weight 
(pounds). 

• 

i 

• 

s 

1 

1 

8 
1 

• 

1 

• 

0 

• 

X 

1 
1 

P 

Under  1  month 

.83 
.72 
.62 
.55 
.49 
.45 
.43 
.42 
.41 
.40 
.39 
.38 
.38 
.37 
.37 
.35 
.33 
.32 
.30 
.28 
.28 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.27 
.25 
.23 
.22 
.22 
.21 
.22 
.22 
.23 
.23 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.22 
.21 
.19 
.18 
.16 
.17 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.21 
.20 
.19 
.18 
.17 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.19 
.22 

1.31 
1.11 
.95 
.82 
.73 
.60 
.53 
.38 
.43 
.45 
.44 
.45 
.37 
.42 
.27 
.47 
.37 
.51 
.36 
.22 
.30 
.41 
.18 
.37 
.30 
.18 
.27 
.20 
.40 
.36 
.29 
.25 
.18 
.13 
.32 
.19 
.23 
.19 
.22 
.28 
.29 
.26 
.29 
.23 
.26 
.11 
.21 
.02 
.30 
.18 
.12 
.10 
.34 
.22 
.20 
.21 
.24 
.06 
.22 
.11 
.86 
.14 

-.06 
.20 
.25 
.34 
.29 

-.02 
.12 
.16 
.39 

(1.77) 
(1.73) 
1.46 
1.30 
1.13 
.97 
.84 
.73 
.64 
.59 
.54 
.51 
.50 
.49 
.47 
.47 
.47 
.46 
.44 
.42 
.41 
.39 
.87 
.87 
.37 
.86 
.87 
.38 
.89 
.38 
.87 
.86 
.32 
.80 
.29 
.28 
.29 
.30 
.38 
.34 
.85 
.35 
.84 
.81 
.20 
.26 
.23 
.22 
.23 
.23 
.24 
.27 
.80 
.81 
.33 
.34 
.38 
.84 
.82 
.81 
.20 
.28 
.27 
.80 
.31 
.33 
.34 
.36 
.33 
.45 
.23 

1.77 
1.73 
1.51 
1.20 
1.26 
.94 
.79 
.65 
.48 
.60 
.54 
.52 
.48 
.55 
.23 
.60 
.56 
.54 
.53 
.11 
.50 
.57 
.17 
.45 
.55 
.14 
.37 
.31 
.56 
.52 
.25 
.50 
.19 
.28 
.35 
.29 
.20 
.23 
.48 
.31 
.60 
.32 
.48 
.14 
.53 
.24 
.11 
.15 
.27 
.34 
.11 
.17 
.52 
.24 
.35 
.50 
.17 
.41 
.82 
.21 
.58 
.56 
-.46 
.50 
.20 
.57 
.78 
.03 
.01 
.45 
.28 

.91 
.83 
.70 
.62 
.55 
.50 
.46 
.44 
.41 
.40 
.30 
.39 
.39 
.39 
.39 
.38 
.36 
.33 
.31 
.29 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.29 
.29 
.20 
.29 
.29 
.27 
.25 
.24 
.23 
.22 
.22 
.23 
.24 
.24 
.25 
.26 
.24 
.22 
.21 
.20 
.19 
.18 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.20 
.22 
.22 
.28 
.22 
.22 
.21 
.19 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.18 
.20 
.23 
.22 

1.03 
1.17 
.87 
.76 
.68 
.66 
.51 
.44 
.44 
.46 
.42 
.37 
.46 
.34 
.38 
.34 
.49 
.49 
.35 
.33 
.24 
.24 
.32 
.31 
.23 
.35 
.21 
.28 
.42 
.31 
.36 
.08 
.25 
.32 
.12 
.20 
.19 
.23 
.26 
.16 
.40 
.35 
.18 
.10 
.17 
.23 
.06 
.38 
.16 
.16 
.04 
.27 
.88 
.20 
.19 
.26 
.10 
.30 
.05 
.25 
.35 
-.06 
.26 
.06 
.80 
.19 
.15 
.00 
.38 
.36 
.13 

(1.49) 
(1. 57) 
1.32 
1.22 
1.07 
.94 
.83 
.72 
.64 
.58 
.53 
.48 
.47 
.45 
.46 
.46 
.47 
.46 
.45 
.42 
.39 
.38 
.36 
.36 
.37 
.38 
.39 
.39 
.39 
.39 
.37 
.35 
.84 
.84 
.82 
.81 
.81 
.81 
.38 
.38 
.83 
.82 
.20 
.27 
.27 
.26 
.25 
.27 
.26 
.26 
.28 
.82 
.81 
.33 
.83 
.31 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.99 
.29 
.29 
.28 
.20 
.33 
.82 
.40 
.30 

1.49 

I  month,  under  3 

1.57 

2  months,  under  3 

1.34 

8  months,  under  4 

1.23 

4  months^  under  6 

1.11 

5  months,  under  6 

.86 

6  months,  under  7 

.86 

7  months,  under  8 

.64 

8  months,  under  9 

.58 

0  months!  under  io 

.61 

10  months,  under  11 

.54 

11  months,  under  12 

.80 

12  months,  under  13 

.56 

13  months,  under  14 

.30 

14  months,  under  15 

.50 

15  months,  imdw  |ft.  r 

.37 

16  months,  under  17 

.63 

17  months^  undv  18 

.55 

18  months',  under  19 

.45 

19  months,  under  20 

.41 

20  months,  under  21 

.29 

21  months,  under  22 

.42 

22  months^  under  23 

.32 

23  months^  under  24 

.42 

24  months^  under  25 

.31 

25  months!  under  26 

.89 

26  months',  under  27 

.35 

27  months,  under  28. .    

.46 

.40 

20  months,  under  30 

.45 

30  months,  under  31 

.50 

31  months^  under  32 

.13 

32  months,  iind«r  M. , 

.30 

83  months,  under  34 

.56 

84  mcmths.  under  36 

.16 

35  months,  under  36 

.45 

86  months^  under  87 

.21 

87  months,  under  38 

.22 

88  months,  under  39 

.42 

89  months,  under  40 

.23 

40  mnnths,  nndfir  41 . . , , , 

.53 

41  months^  under  42 

.40 

42  months^  under  43 

.37 

43  months!  under  44 

—.00 

44  months,  under  45 

.42 

45  months,  under  46 

.28 

46  months,  under  47 

.12 

47  mcmths!  under  48 

.56 

48  months,  under  49 

.11 

49  months,  under  60 

.23 

60  months,  under  61 

.14 

51  months,  under  52.  - 

.44 

52  months!  under  5Sr  - .... .      ......  ^ 

.31 

53  months,  under  54 

.36 

54  mimths.  under  65 

.60 

55  months,  under  56 

.26 

56  months,  under  57 

—.12 

57  months,  under  58 

.58 

5$  jnonths.  und«r  50. 

.22 

50  months,  under  60 

.43 

60  months,  under  61 

.57 

61  months,  under  62 

—.33 

62  months,  under  63 

.00 

63  months!  under  64 

.25 

64  months,  under  65 

.10 

65  inonthji,  und^  fifi. 

.74 

66  months,  under  67 

-.86 

67  months,  under  68 

.40 

68  months,  under  60 

.72 

69  months,  under  70 

.64 

70  months,  under  71 

.10 

^ 
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The  average  annual  growth  m  weight  decreases  for  boys  from  12.1 
pounds  during  the  first  year  of  life  to  5.3  poimds  during  the  second 
and  to  a  Tninimum  of  about  3.2  pounds  during  the  year  following  the 
forty-third  month  of  life.  For  girls  the  growth  falls  from  11.3  poimds 
during  the  first  year  to  5.2  poimds  during  the  second  and  to  a  low 
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point  of  about  3.3  pounds  during  the  year  following  the  forty-third 
month.  After  this  point  the  average  yearly  growth  for  both  sexes 
appears  to  rise  slightly,  reaching  nearly  4  pounds  at  5  years  of  age, 
though  the  figures  for  the  last  year  shown  are  more  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions on  account  of  the  relatively  smaller  numbers,  upon  which  the 
averages  are  based.    The  tendency  for  the  rate  of  growth  in  weight 
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Inches  or  pounds         Chart  IV. — Yearly  growth  In  stature  and  weight  by  sex  and  age. 
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Chart  v.— Weight  for  stature,  by  sex. 
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to  increase  toward  the  close  of  the  age  period  studied  is  shown  more 
clearly  in  the  graphs. 

Table  V. — Twelve  months*  growth  in  stature  and  weight,  by  sex  and  age;  white  children. 


Age. 


Under  1  month 

1  month,  under  2.... 

2  months,  under  3. . 

3  months,  tinder  4. . , 

4  months,  under  5. . . 

5  months,  under  6. . . 

6  months,  under  7. . . 

7  months,  under  8. . . 

8  months,  under  9. . , 
9m<Hiths,  under  10., 

10  months,  under  11. 

11  months,  under  12 

12  months,  under  13. 

13  months,  under  14 

14  months,  under  15 

15  months,  under  16 
Ifl  months,  under  17 

17  months,  under  18 

18  months,  under  10 
10  months,  under  20 

20  months,  under  21. 

21  months,  under  22. 

22  months,  under  23 

23  months,  under  24 
21  months,  under  25 

25  numths,  under  26 

26  months,  under  37 

27  months,  under  28 

28  months,  under  20 
20  months,  under  30 

30  months,  under  31 

31  months,  under  32 

32  months,  under  33. 

33  months,  under  34 

34  months,  under  35. 

35  months,  under  36. 

36  months,  under  37. 

37  months,  under  38. 

38  months,  under  30. 
3D  months,  under  40. 

40  months,  under  41. 

41  months,  under  42. 

42  months,  under  43. 

43  months,  under  44. 

44  months,  under  45. 

45  months,  under  46. 

46  months,  under  47. 

47  months,  under  48. 

48  months,  under  40. 
40  months,  under  50. 

50  months,  under  51 . 

51  months,  under  52. 
53  months,  under  53. 

53  months,  under  54. 

54  months,  under  55. 

55  months,  under  56. 

56  months,  under  57. 

57  months,  under  58. 
56  months,  under  50. 
50  months,  under  60. 


Difference  in  averaKe  at  specified  age  and 
12  months  olaer. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Stature 

Weight 

Stature 

Weight 

(inches). 

(pounds) . 

(inches). 

(pounds). 

8.2 

12.1 

7.0 

11.3 

7.3 

10.8 

7.2 

10.3 

6.6 

0.6 

6.4 

0.0 

5.0 

&3 

5.0 

&2 

6.5 

7.7 

5.5 

7.3 

5.2 

7.0 

5.3 

6.8 

5.1 

6.6 

5.1 

6.5 

4.0 

6.4 

5.0 

6.1 

4.7 

5.8 

4.0 

5.9 

4.6 

5.8 

4.7 

5.6 

4.6 

5.7 

4.5 

5.4 

4.3 

5.3  !           4.3 

5.2 

4.2 

5.3 

4.3 

5.2 

4.2 

5.4 

4.1 

5.0 

3.0 

4.0 

4.1 

5.1 

3.0 

5.1 

3.0 

4.0 

3.7 

4.8 

3.8 

5.0 

3.7 

4.8 

3.8 

4.8 

3.5 

4.8 

3.6 

4.7 

3.5 

4.5 

3.6 

4.7 

3.5 

4.0 

3.3 

4.4 

3.4 

4.6 

3.4 

4.4 

3.1 

4.3 

3.4 

4.6 

3.3 

4.5 

3.2 

4.4 

3.1 

4.3 

3.2 

4.5 

3.0 

4.0 

3.2 

4.4 

3.0 

4.1 

3.1 

4.2 

3.0 

4.1 

3.1 

4.3 

3.0 

4.1 

3.0 

4.0 

2.0 

4.1 

3.0 

4.1 

2.8 

3.0 

3.0 

4.1 

2.8 

4.0 

2.8 

4.0 

2.8 

3.7 

2.0 

3.8 

2.8 

4.0 

2.8 

3.0 

2.8 

4.0 

2.7 

3.6 

2.7 

3.7 

2.7 

3.5 

2.5 

3.0 

2.8 

3.7 

2.6 

3.7 

2.7 

3.6 

2.6 

3.8 

2.7 

3.6 

2.5 

3.5 

2.4 

3.3 

2.4 

3.3 

2,5 

3.5 

2.4 

3.3 

2.5 

3.3 

2.4 

3.3 

2.4 

3.3 

2.4 

3.2 

2.5 

3.5 

2.4 

3.5 

2.5 

3.8 

2.2 

3.2 

2.5 

3.3 

2.3 

3.3 

2.5 

3.6 

2.3 

3.5 

2.5 

3.7 

2.4 

3.6 

2.4 

3.6 

2.4 

3.0 

2.6 

4.0 

2.4 

4.1 

2.4 

3.4 

2.2 

3.5 

2.6 

3.9 

2.4 

3.0 

2.4 

3.7 

2.3 

3.6 

2.4 

3.5 

2.5 

3.0 

2.2 

3.0 

2.5 

4.3 

2.2 

2.9 

2.2 

3.8 

2.0 

3.2 

2.1 

3,7 

2.3 

4.0 

2.2 

3.7 

2.3 

4.1 

2.4 

3.6 

2.4 

4.0 

Weight  f<N-  stature. 

In  Table  VI  average  weights  are  shown  for  boys  and  girls  of  dif- 
ferent statures.  The  previous  tables  hav^e  shown  that  boys  were  not 
only  taller  on  the  average,  but  that  they  weighed  more  than  girls  of 
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the  same  ages.  In  this  table  it  appears  that  boys  are  not  only 
heavier  than  girls  of  the  same  ages,  but  are  also  heavier  than  girls  of 
the  same  statiu'es.    These  facts  are  shown  graphically  in  Chart  V. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  standard  deviations  of  weight 
are  much  smaller  when  the  weights  are  classified  by  inches  of  stature 
than  when  they  are  classified  by  ages.  The  coefficients  of  variation 
are  also  markedly  less.  Thus,  from  29  to  47  inches,  including  roughly 
children  aged  from  12  to  71  months,  the  variabihty  of  the  weights  for 
boys  decreases  from  about  10  per  cent  to  7  per  cent,  while  that  for  girls 
decreases  from  about  10  per  cent  to  between  8  and  9  per  cent.  When 
classified  by  age,  on  the  other  hand,  the  variabiUties  of  the  weights 
of  these  children  were  around  10  and  12  per  cent.  It  follows  that 
for  the  range  of  ages  and  statures  mcluded  in  the  group  studied,  the 
weights  of  children,  or  the  average  weight  of  a  group  can  be  more  accu- 
rately predicted  if  their  statiu'es  are  known  than  if  only  their  ages 
are  known.  The  relative  variabiUties  of  weights  when  classified  by 
age  and  by  stature  are  shown  in  Charts  XV  and  XVI  for  boys  36 
months  of  age  and  for  boys  37  inches  in  stature. 

The  coefficients  of  variation  given  in  Table  VI  can  be  used  to 
^^illimiine  the  meaning  of  such  a  statement  as  that  an  individual 
yZ  child  is,  for  example,  10  per  cent  below  average  weight  for  height. 
j//    At  28  inches  the  standard  deviation — or  the  number  of  pounds 
iyy       above  or  below  the  average  within  which  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
measurements  fall — ^is  10  per  cent  for  girls  and  approximately  the 
same  for  boys.      At  this  stature  about  one-sixth,  then,  of  all  the 
cases  will  fall  10  per  cent  or  more  below  average  weight  for  height. 
It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  way  in  which  the  coefficient  of  varia- 
tion increases  below  this  statiu'e  and  decreases  above  it,  that  at 
other  heights  the  proportion  faUing  below  a  dividing  line  so  defined 
will  vary  considerably  from  this  percentage.     A  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  children  whose  statiu'es  are.under  28  inches,  and  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  those  whose  statures  are  over  28  inches,  will 
be  more  than  10  per  cent  below  average  weight  for  height.     In  other 
words,  the  statistical  significance  of  being  10  per  cent  below  average 
weight  for  height  differs  considerably  with  the  stature,  depending 
at  each  inch  of  stature  upon  the  distribution  of  cases  about  the 
average. 

The  standard  deviation  offers,  in  a  sense,  a  convenient  standard 
by  which  to  define  a  zone  of  ordinary  variation.  Such  zones  might 
be  variously  defined;  the  distance  of  the  boimdary  lines  from  the 
average  might,  for  example,  be  equal  to,  or  it  might  be  some  multiple 
*  or  some  fractional  part  of  the  standard  deviation.  The  lines  in 
Charts  XII  and  XIII  show  zones  whose  boundaries  are  distant  from 
the  average  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  standard  deviation.  The 
material  available  on  the  records  throws  no  light  on  the  question 
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whether  a  zone  so  defined,  as  applied  to  children  of  different  ages, 
has  a  uniform  significance  in  terms  of  nutrition  or  physical  condition. 

Tablb  VI. — Average  weights ,  by  stature  and  sex;  white  children  under  7  years  of  age. ^ 


WWte  boys. 


Stature  CiiicheB).s 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
2S. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
3H 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
4ft 
47 


i 


306 
486 
906 
1,352 
1,904 
2,496 
3,068 
3,525 
3,775 
3,605 
3,671 
3,834 
3,803 
4»075 
4,533 
4,608 
5,159 
6,074 
6,265 
6^133 
4.760 
4,181 
8,393 
2,312 
1,508 
857 
423 
193 


8.19 
9.47 
ia56 
11.94 
13.47 
15.01 
16.60 
18.03 
19.39 
2a  68 
2L96 
23.24 
24.56 
25.80 
27.12 
28.41 
29.72 
31.09 
32.44 
33.84 
35.28 
36.83 
38.38 
40.13 
41.73 
43.50 
45.41 
47.29 


1.28 
1.08 
1.39 
L53 
1.54 
1.59 
1.43 
1.36 
1.29 
1.30 
1.26 
1.32 
1.24 
1.32 
1.29 
1.31 
1.37 
L35 
1.40 
1.44 
1.55 
L55 
1.75 
1.60 
1.77 
1.91 
1.88 


1.36 
1.61 
1.58 
1.73 
1.81 
1.93 
1.93 
1.94 
1.99 
2.00 
2.03 
2.11 
2.22 
2.20 
2.46 
2.55 
2.60 
2.65 
2.66 
2.73 
2.83 
2.88 
2.94 
3.06 
3.16 
3.22 
3.32 
3.35 


16.7 

17.0 

14.9 

14.5 

13.5 

12.9 

11.6 

10.7 

10.3 

9.7 

9.2 

9.1 

9.0 

ao 

9.1 
9.0 
9.1 
8.5 
&2 

ai 

&0 
7.8 
7.7 
7.6 
7.6 
7.4 
7.3 
7.1 


0.41 
.45 
.48 
.52 
.66 
.60 
.64 
.67 
.69 
.71 
.73 
.75 
.77 
.78 
.80 
.81 
.83 
.84 
.85 
.87 
.88 
.90 
.91 
.93 
.95 
.97 
.99 

1.01 


White  girls. 


i 


310 
654 
1,121 
1,635 
2,318 
2,866 
3,179 
3,561 
3.471 
3.425 
3,563 
3,750 
3,805 
3,951 
4,405 
4,596 
4,919 
4,974 
4,973 
4,823 
4,605 
3,804 
3,002 
2.020 
1.341 
703 
349 
143 


a  13 
9.28 
ia53 
11.88 
ia33 
14.82 
16.35 
17.66 
19.01 
30.20 
21.30 
22.60 
23.81 
25.06 
36.41 
27.75 
39.13 
30.37 
31.71 
32.99 
34.49 
36.02 
37.49 
39.23 
40.94 
42.79 
45.00 
46.86 


1.15 
1.25 
1.35 
1.45 
1.49 
1.53 
1.31 
1.35 
L19 
1.10 
1.30 
1.21 
1.25 
1.35 
1.34 
1.38 
1.24 
1.34 
1.28 
1.50 
1.53 
1.47 
1.74 
1.71 
1.85 
2.21 
1.85 


1.33 
1.49 
1.82 
1.66 
1.74 
1.82 
1.88 
1.92 
1.92 
2.01 
2.03 
2.11 
2.23 
3.28 
2.45 
3.54 
3.67 
3.67 
3.75 
3.81 
2.87 
a04 

ao6 

3.29 
3.34 
3.40 
3.70 
4.16 


16.4 
16.0 
17.2 

lao 

13.1 
13.3 
11.5 

ia9 
lai 

9.9 
9.6 
9.4 
9.4 
9.1 
9.3 
9.1 
9.2 

as 
a7 
a6 
a3 
a4 
a2 
a4 

7.9 

ao 
a2 
ao 


a  41 

.44 

.48 
.52 
.  56 
.59 
.63 
.65 
.68 
.70 
.71 
.78 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.79 
.81 
.83 
.83 
.86 
.86 

.89 
.91 
.93 
.95 
.98 
1.00 


*  Avoreees  are  not  shown  for  83  boys  and  121  girls  who  were  under  20 inches  high,  or  for  109  boys  and 
72  girls  who  were48inehes  and  over.since  the  numbers  at  each  stature  are  too  small  to  givesatisractory 
averacet.  For  equivalents  in  centimeters  and  kilograms  see  General  Table  21,  p.  107.  The  distribution 
of  weights  for  each  inch  in  stature  is  shown  in  General  Table  7  for  boys  and  in  General  Table  8  for  girls. 

*  The  statures  are  classified  to  the  nearest  inch;  cases  falling  on  the  dividing  line  between  classes  were 
divided  equally  and  half  were  classed  with  the  unit  above  and  half  with  the  unit  below— "20  inches" 
means  19i  to 20.5;  "21inches/'20.5to21.5,etc. 

*  The  *'  probable  errors"  of  these  average  weights  are  small.  For  boys  at  20  inches  the  probable  error 
was  0X16  pound;  at  21  indies,  0.05;  at  22  inches.  0.04;  from  23  to  26  inches,  0.03;  from  36  to  34 
iacbes. 0.02:  from  36  to  42 inches.  0.03,  except  at  38  inches.  0.02;  at  43  inches.  0.04;  at  44.  0.06;  at  45. 
OJyi ;  at  46. 0.11;  and  at  47  i nches.  0.16  pouna.  For  girls,  at  20  inches  the  probable  error  was  0.06  pound; 
at21and23incbe8,0.04:  at 23 inches. 0.03:  from  24  to 83 inches.  0.02;  from34to41inches.0.03;  at42inches. 
0.04;  at  43. 0.05;  at  44, 0.06;  at  45. 0.09;  at  46. 0.13;  and  at  47  inches.  0.23  pound.    For  tne  explanation  of 


this  term  see  appendix,  pp.  81-82. 
•  The  standard  devia 


-V 


ivimon  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  mean  squared  deviation  from  the  average. 


n 


*  TbecoefOdent  of  variation  is  found  by  dividing  the  standard  deviation  by  the  average  and  expressing 
the  resalt  as  a  percentage. 


F-100|^ 


Table  VI  shows  also  the  increase  in  weight  for  each  inch  of  stature. 
Between  20  and  21  inches  the  increase  in  weight  for  an  inch  of  stature 
is  1.28  pounds  for  boys  and  1.15  pounds  for  girls;  it  rises  to  1.88 
pounds  for  boys  and  1.85  pounds  for  girls  between  46  and  47  inches. 
The  weight  per  inch  columns  state  this  tendency  in  another  way. 
The  gain  in  pounds  is  proportionately  greater  than  the  gain  in 
inches,  and  the  weight  per  inch  rises  from  0.41  pound  per  inch  for 
both  boys  and  girls  at  20  inches  to  1.01  pounds  per  inch  for  boys 
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and  1  pound  per  inch  for  girk  at  47  inches.    The  gain  is  proportion- 
ately greater  below  26  inches  than  at  higher  statures. 

Weight  for  stature  and  age. 

In  Tables  VII  and  VIII  the  relation  between  weight,  stature,  and  age 
is  shown  for  boys  and  girls  separately.     Under  1  year  of  age  the  older 


Pounds. 
50  ' 


Chart  VI. — Weight  for  stature  and  age;  boys. 


40 


30 


20 


10 


Years 


chUdren  appear  to  weigh  slightly  more  than  the  younger  chUdren 
of  the  same  stature.  After  the  first  year  of  life  is  passed,  however, 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  ages  included  in  the  study,  practically 
no  difference  in  weight  for  height  appears  between  the  older  and  the 
younger  children  of  the  same  statures.  Only  at  the  extremes  is  a 
slight  variation  noticeable;  the  children  who  are  exceptionally  tall 
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for  their  ages  appear  to  weigh  very  slightly  less,  and  the  children 
who  are  exceptionally  short  for  their  ages  appear  to  weigh  somewhat 
more,  than  average  children  of  the  same  heights.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  groups  which  show  this  tendency  are  usually  much 
smaUer  than  the  others,  and  it  may  well  be  that  with  a  larger  niunber 


Chart  VI l« — Weight  for  stature  and  age;  girls. 


of  cases  the  differences  between  the  average  weights  of  the  children 
who  are  exceptionally  advanced  or  exceptionally  retarded  in  growth 
and  those  of  average  children  would  be  lessened  or  even  disappear. 
Charts  VI  and  VII  show  in  graphic  form  the  relation  of  average 
weights  to  height  and  age. 
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Comparison  with  other  series. 

For  the  ages  included  in  this  study  the  series  of  average  statures 
and  weights  which,  excepting  the  present,  is  based  upon  the  largest 
numbers  is  that  prepared  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Crum  for  the  American  Medical 
Association.*  As  already  stated,  these  measiu'ements  were  printed 
on  the  children's  year  card  to  furnish  a  standard  for  the  ages  from 
6  to  48  months,  with  which  parents  could  compare  the  actual  statures 
and  weights  of  their  children.  The  series  was  based  on  a  much 
smaller  number  of  children,  10,423,  than  are  included  in  the  children's 


Chart  VII I.— 


Comparison  of  children's  year  averages  with  Dr.  Crum's,  Dr.  Holt's,  and  Bowdltch's 

averages:  boys'  statures. 


Months    6 


Children's  year 
Cnim 


-H- 


-H- 


-M- 


Holt  (1016)  # 
Hott  (1919)  O 
Bowditch    ■ 


year  tables.  When  Dr.  Crumbs  figures  are  subdivided  by  sex  and  by- 
age  in  months,  therefore,  they  give  relatively  small  niunbers  in  each 
group.  This  is  especially  true  of  ages  over  3  years;  at  these  ages  the 
numbers  for  each  sex  and  age  group  range  from  9  to  90,  averaging 
about  28.     The  children  were  selected  from  31  different  States. 

A  summary  statement  of  the  differences  between  Dr.  Crum's 
figures  and  those  compiled  from  the  children's  year  material  is  given 
in  Table  IX,  and  the  differences  are  shown  graphically  in  Charts 


•  Anthropometric  Statistics  of  Children— Ages  6  to  48  months.    Frederick  S.  Crum,  PubUcatioDi  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  XV,  191ft-1917,  pp.  332-336. 
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VIII  to  XIII.  In  Dr.  Crum's  table  the  statures  are  slightly  above 
those  in  the  children's  year  tables,  the  excess  averaging  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  for  boys  and  a  fifth  of  an  inch  for  girls.  The 
difference  is  greatest  at  from  3  to  4  years  of  age,  but  even  here  it  is 
only  two-fifths  of  an  inch  for  boys  and  three-tenths  of  an  inch  for 
girls.  Dr.  Crum's  averages  at  these  ages,  it  may  be  pointed  out, 
are  based  on  relatively  few  cases.  The  percentage  excess  is  only 
0.7  for  boys  and  0.6  for  girls. 

Chart  IX. — Comparison  of  children's  year  averages  with  Dr.  Crum's,  Dr.  Holt's,  and    Bowditch's 

averages;  girls'  statures. 
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The  excess  in  weight  is  somewhat  greater,  averaging  about  15 
ounces  for  boys  and  12  ounces  for  girls.  These  average  excesses 
amount  to  about  3.5  per  cent  of  the  weights.  The  average  excess 
in  weight  is  much  smaller  for  the  age  groups  from  6  to  12  months, 
only  6  and  4  ounces  for  boys  and  girls,  respectively,  and  increases 
with  age  to  slightly  over  a  pound.  The  percentage  excess,  however, 
is  fairly  constant,  ranging  from  3  to  4  per  cent. 

The  explanation  of  these  differences  probably  lies  in  differences  in 
the  method  of  selection  of  the  cases  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
two  series.  The  smaller  series  is  based  upon  infants  who  were 
brought  for  baby  health  conferences,  or  ''baby  shows,"  in  many  of 
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which  prizes  were  given  the  most  perfectly  developed  children,  and 
there  may  well  have  been  a  tendency  to  bring  only  the  more  well- 
developed  babies.  The  children's  year  campaign  was  conducted 
without  any  such  element  of  competition,  and  mothers  of  all  classes 
in  all  States  brought  their  children  to  be  weighed  and  measured. 

Another  series  of  statures  and  weights  of  American  children  up  to 
4  years  of  age  is  that  given  by  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  in  Diseases  of 

Chart  X. — Comparison  of  children's  year  averages  with  Dr.  Crum's,  Dr.  Holt's,  and  Bowditch's 

averages:  boys'  weights. 
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Infancy  and  Childhood.  Two  series  of  averages  between  6  months 
and  4  years  of  age  have  been  published;  the  earlier  one  is  contained 
in  the  editions  of  1916  and  preceding  years  and  the  later  one  in  the 
edition  of  1919.  Both  series  are  based  upon  children  weighed  and 
measured  in  private  practice.  The  number  of  children  upon  which 
the  later  series  was  based  was  about  2,000.  A  comparison  between 
the  children's  year  figures  and  these  two  series  is  shown  in  Charts 
\1II  to  XIII. 
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Chart  XI. — Comparison  of  children's  year  averages  with  Dr.  Crum's,  Dr.  Holfs.  and  Bowditch's 

averages;  girls'  weights. 
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Table  IX.^Jomparimm  of  average  stature  and  weiaht  of^*10,4t3  normal  6a6u9  in  SI 
SUUet^'  with  averages  for  all  white  children  included  in  stature  and  weight  tabulation. 


White  boy^. 

White  girl*. 

Afe. 

Stature. 

Weight. 

Stature. 

Weight. 

Average 

exce.<«s 

(Icches).i 

Per 
cent 
ex- 
cess. 

Average 

excess 

(pounds).! 

Per 
cent 
ex- 
cess. 

Average 

excess 

(Inrhes).i 

Per 
c«»nt 
ex- 
cess. 

Average 

excess 

(pounds).! 

Per 
cent 
ex* 

cess. 

All  ages 

+a23 

+0.7 

+a94 

+3.0 

+ai9 

+ae 

+a78 

+3.5 

•aoolhspunder  12 

+  .01 
+  .18 
+  .21 
+  .30 

+  .1 
+  .0 
+  .0 
+1.1 

+  .37 
+  .88 
+1.02 
+  1.03 

+3.9 
+3.7 
+3.0 
+3.4 

-  .01 
+  .04 
+  .31 
+  .31 

-  .0 

+  .1 

+  .9 
+  .9 

+  .27 
+  .75 
+  1.08 
+  .90 

+3.0 

P  months,  under  24 

+3.4 

fjmootlv,  under  30 

+4.0 

•  niooths,  under  49 

+3.4 

of  averages  based  on  "10,423  normal  babies  in  31  States"  over  averages  based  on  children 
2SE^  '"^  measiu«d  during  children's  year.    Excess  stated  as  positive;  deficiency,  negative.    Average 
I  is  the  onwelglitad  average  diltoenoe  between  the  two  series  of  averages. 
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Considerable  difference  in  stature  appears  between  Dr.  Holt's 
earlier  and  his  later  series.  The  average  statures  of  the  children 
examined  during  children's  year  fall  between  the  two  series  of  measure- 

Chart  XII. — Comparison  of  children's  year  averages  with  Dr.  Crunn's,  Dr.  Holfs,  and  Bowdltch't 

averages ;  boys'  weight  for  height. 
Pounds 
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ments  given  by  Dr.  Holt,  being  relatively  closer  to  the  later  than  to 
the  earlier  figures. 

In  weight  comparatively  Uttle  difference  appears  between  Dr. 
Holt's  earher  and  his  later  seiies.    At  6  months  and  at  1  year  the 
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two  series  are  identical,  but  at  2  years,  3  years,  and  4  years  the 
children  in  the  later  series  averaged  about  half  a  pound  heavier. 
A  comparison  of  the  average  weights  of  the  children  examined  diiring 

Chart  XIII. — Comparison  of  children's  year  averages  with  Dr.  Crum's,  Dr.  Holt's,  and  Bowdltch's 

averages;  girls'  weight  for  height. 
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children's  year  with  those  examined  by  Dr.  Holt  shows  that  Dr. 
Holt's  figures  at  6  months  for  both  boys  and  girls  are  somewhat 
lower,  at  12  months  practically  identical  for  boys  but  somewhat 
higher  for  girls,  and  at  older  ages  for  both  boys  and  girls  somewhat 
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higher  than  the  children's  year  figures.  In  regard  to  weight  for  age, 
the  children's  year  figures  are  somewhat  closer  to  Dr.  Holt's  earlier 
than  to  his  later  averages. 

A  third  point  of  comparison  is  in  regard  to  weight  for  height. 
The  relationship  of  the  children's  year  averages  to  Dr.  Crum's  and 
Dr.  Holt's  figures  is  indicated  in  Charts  XII  and  XIII.  In  weight 
for  height,  the  children's  year  figures  are  somewhat  below  Dr.  Crum's, 
but  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  Dr.  Holt's  later  series. 

Chart  XIV. — Distribution  of  statures  of  white  boys  aged  36  Months  in  all  States  and  in  Iowa. 
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deviation      Av.     <leviation 
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All  States,  1,258  cases. 


Standard  Standard 

deviation      Av.      deviation 
1.57  in.        36J0  in.  1.57  in. 

Iowa,  301  cases. 


The  charts  give  also  a  comparison  with  Bowditch's  averages  for 
children  at  5i  years,  weighed  in  ordinary  clothing.  In  stature  the 
children's  year  series  is  slightly  above  Bowditch's  averages;  in 
weight,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  weight  of  clothing,  the 
children's  year  series  appears  to  agree  fairly  well  with  Bowditch  at 
the  point  of  juncture. 


ion  of  selected  group. 

An  important  question  in  regard  to  any  table  of  average  statures 
and  weights  based  upon  a  sample  is  whether  the  sample  is  typical 
of   the  whole.    Are   these  figures   typical   of  American   children? 
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closely  related,  though  the  Scandinavians  in  particular  are  consid- 
erably taller  and  heavier  than  the  English. 

Table  XI. — Parental  nativity ^  by  sections;  white  children  inclitded  in  stature  and  tveighi 

tables. 


White  chUdren. 

Nativity  of  parents. 

All  sections. 

New  England  and 
Middle  AUantic. 

Southern. 

East  North- 
CentraL 

Number. 

Percent 

distri- 

bution.i 

Number. 

Percent 

distri- 

botion.! 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Number. 

Percent 

diivtri- 

bution.' 

Total 

167,024 

100.0 

23,729 

loao 

9,044 

100.0 

64,779 

100.0 

Both  parents  native 

Both  parents  foreign  born 

115,818 
32,511 

69.3 
19.5 

9,560 
10,322 

40.3 
43.5 

8,264 
408 

91.4 
4.5 

88,992 

10,977 

71.2 

aao 

In  same  country 

In  different  countries 

Not  reported 

29,577 

2,907 

27 

17.7 
1.7 

9,534 

783 

5 

40.2 
3.3 

360 

47 

1 

4.0 

.5 

10,181 

788 

8 

18.6 
1.4 

One  native,  one  foreign  bom. 
One  or  botn  not  reported 

17,441 
1,254 

10.4 

.8 

3,538 
309 

14.9 
1.3 

325 
47 

3.6 
.5 

4,446 
364 

8.1 
.7 

White  children. 

Nativity  of  parents. 

Iowa. 

WcBtem. 

California. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

distri- 

bution.i 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Total 

37,033 

100.0 

23,170 

100.0 

19,209 

100.0 

Both  parents  native 

30,458 
2,922 

82.2 
7.9 

16,512 
3,276 

71.3 
14.1 

12,082 
4,606 

63.4 

Both  i)arents  foreign  b<MTi 

28.9 

In  ffame  country 

2,653 

258 

11 

7.2 
.7 

2,855 

419 

2 

12.3 
1.8 

3,994 
612 

20.7 

Tn  different  ftonntrii^ 

82 

Not  reported 

One  native,  one  foreign  bom 

3,539 
114 

0.0 
.3 

3,206 
176 

13.8 
.8 

2,387 
344 

13.4 

One  or  botn  not  reported 

1.3 

!  Per  cent  not  shown  if  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Since  the  native-bom  parents  of  children  under  6  years  of  age  in 
1918  were  for  the  most  part  bom  in  this  country  before  1895,  some 
light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  racial  stocks  represented  among  the 
grandparents  of  the  children  by  a  study  of  the  nationality  composi- 
tion of  the  population  at  the  census  of  1890.  Since  such  a  study, 
however,  shows  only  the  more  recent  additions  to  the  population, 
and  since  no  account  is  taken  of  differing  birth  rates,  the  conclusions 
that  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  racial  stocks  of  the  children  of  the  1890 
population  are  necessarily  somewhat  uncertain.  In  1890  the  foreign- 
bom  white  population  represented  16.6  per  cent  of  the  total  white 
population.  The  pi*incipal  elements  were  the  British  and  Irish,  in- 
cluding British  Canadian,  with  6.9  per  cent;  the  German,  with  5.1 
per  cent;  and  the  Scandinavian  with  1.7  per  cent  of  the  total  white 
population.  The  remainder  included  French  Canadians,  Austro- 
Hungarians,  Russians,  Italian,  French,  Swiss,  etc.     It  is  worthy  of 
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especial  note  that  all  foreign-bom  Italians,  Russians,  and  Austro- 
Hongarians  together  constituted  only  1.2  per  cent  of  the  total  white 
population. 

The  nationality  or  racial  composition  of  the  children  of  native 
parentage  included  in  the  group  selected  for  tabulation  may  have 
been  somewhat  affected  by  the  imequal  weighting  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  country.  An  examination  of  the  proportions  of  for- 
eign-bom white  in  the  different  sections  in  1890  indicates,  however, 
the  extent  of  bias  from  this  cause.  Thus  Iowa,  the  State  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  children  included  in  the  tabulation,  had  in  1890 
a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  foreign-bom  Germans  and  Scandi- 
navians than  the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  respectively  6.7  per  cent  and 
3.8  per  cent  of  the  total  white  population.  Likewise  in  the  East 
North-Central  States,  also  somewhat  overweighted  in  the  tabulation, 
the  foreign-bom  Germans  constituted  8  per  cent,  and  the  foreign- 
bom  Scandinavians  2.1  per  cent  of  the  total  white  population.  In 
Califomia  the  foreign-bom  Germans  constituted  only  5.5  per  cent 
and  the  foreign-bom  Scandinavians  2  per  cent,  while  the  group  of 
foreign-bom  Italian,  Russian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  together  con- 
stituted 2.6  per  cent  of  the  total  white  population.  In  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  which  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation were  somewhat  imderweighted  in  the  tabulation,  the  propor- 
tion of  foreign-bom  Germans  was  not  far  from  that  in  the  country 
as  a  whole,  5.2  per  cent,  while  the  proportion  of  Scandinavian  was 
considerably  less,  only  0.7  per  cent.  In  the  Western  group  of  States 
the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  Germans  was  5.3  per  cent,  while  that 
of  foreign-bom  Scandinavians  was  5.  In  the  Southern  States  the 
foreign-bom  Germans  constituted  only  1.5  per  cent,  and  the  foreign- 
bom  Scandinavians  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  total  white 
population. 

Though  these  figures  are  only  the  percentages  of  the  foreign  bom 
and  do  not,  therefore,  show  the  true  proportions  of  the  different 
racial  stocks,  yet  they  do  give  a  clear  indication  of  the  bias  caused 
by  the  imequal  weighing  of  States  in  the  group  of  children  selected 
for  tabulation.  Thus,  if  a  sample  of  the  population  of  1890  were 
drawn  from  the  several  States  and  sections  in  the  same  proportions 
as  the  children  selected  for  tabulation,  the  foreign-bom  Germans 
would  represent  6.3  per  cent  and  the  foreign-bom  Scandinavians  2.4 
per  cent  of  such  a  sample,  instead  of  5.1  and  1.7  per  cent,  respectively, 
as  in  the  entire  coimtry.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the  group  of 
children  of  native  parentage  the  German  and  the  Scandinavian  racial 
stocks  were  probably  somewhat  more  liberally  represented  than  in 
the  whole  population. 

Table  XII,  which  shows  the  countries  of  birth  of  the  mothers  of 
the  children  included  in  the  tabulation,  throws  light  upon  the  racial 
stocks  represented  among  the  children  of  foreign  parentage.     As 
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already  stated,  practically  seven-tenths  of  the  children  had  both 
parents  bom  in  the  United  States;  6.2  per  cent  more  had  mothers 
who  were  native,  but  fathers  foreign  bom.  This  table  shows  further 
that,  of  those  whose  mothers  were  foreign  bom,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion were  of  racial  stocks  similar  to  the  native  American.  Thus, 
4.2  per  cent  had  mothers  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  British 
possessions,  that  is,  who  were  EngUsh,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  Welsh. 

On  the  other  hand,  2.3  per  cent  had  mothers  bom  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  or  Norway,  2  in  (Jermany,  4.1  in  Italy,  2.9  per  cent  in  Rus- 
sia, 1.3  per  cent  in  Poland,  and  4  per  cent  in  Austria-Hmigary. 

Table  'Kll.— Country  of  birth  of  parents;  white  children  incliided  in  stature  and  weight 

tables. 


Country  of  birth  of  mother. 


All  countries 

United  States 

United  Kingdom  and  British  possessions 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 

British  possessions 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary* 

Austria 

Bohemia 

Hungary 

Croatia 

Transylvania 

Not  specified 

Russia 

Scandinavia 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

Qermanv 

Poland'. 

All  other « 


Wtdte  children  included  in  stature  and 
weight  taUes. 


Total. 


Number. 


» 167, 034 


127,212 
7,030 


1,7&5 

714 

44 

1,702 

2,815 


6,817 
6,743 


4,211 

4«7 

1,012 

48 

5 

980 


4,886 
3,764 


697 
1,644 
1,423 


3,370 
2,231 
3,600 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


loao 


76.2 
4.2 


1.1 
.4 


LO 
1.7 


4.1 
4.0 


2.5 
.3 
.6 


.0 


2.9 
2.3 


.4 

1.0 

.9 


2.0 
1.3 
2.2 


Parents 

bom  in 

same 

country. 


Parents 

bom  in 

differeot 

countries. 


145,395 


115,839 
3,675 


913 

389 

16 

1,030 

1,327 


6,618 
5,975 


3,701 

382 

942 

48 

5 

897 


4,601 
2,354 


471 

1,095 

788 


1,625 
1,990 
2,818 


20,348 


11,373 
3,355 


842 

325 

28 

672 

1,488 


199 

768 


510 

105 

70 


83 


385 
1,410 


226 
549 
635 


1,745 
241 
872 


^  Includes  1,271  children  the  nati\ity  of  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  was  not  rmorted. 

s  As  constituted  before  the  war,  except  Austrian  Poland,  which  is  included  witn  Poland. 

*  Includes  Russian,  German,  and  Austrian  Poland  as  constituted  before  the  war. 

« Including  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America,  Luxemberg,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switser- 
land,  France.  Spain,  Portugal,  Serbia,  Armenia,  Syria,  Bul^|ria,  Montenegro,  Turkey,  Mezko,  Atlantio 
and  PadAc  islands,  Africa,  JapMui,  China,  India,  Asia  n.  o.  s.,  Europe  n.  a  s. 

Of  these  races  the  German  is  slightly  and  the  Scandinavian  con- 
siderably taller  and  heavier,  while  the  Italian  and  the  Jewish  are 
considerably  shorter  and  lighter  than  the  native  American  stock. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  mothers  who  reported  their  country 
of  birth  as  Russia  or  Poland  was  probably  of  Jewish  race.  The 
mothers  who  reported  Austria-Hungary  as  their  country  of  birth 
probably  include  a  number  of  races,  some  Germans,  some  Czechs, 
some  Magyars,  and  others. 
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Of  the  white  children,  then,  who  formed  the  basis  of  the  stature  and 
weight  tables,  76  per  cent  had  mothers  bom  in  the  United  States, 
4  per  cent  had  mothers  bom  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland;  and  the 
remainder — about  one-fifth — ^were  of  stocks  of  taller  or  of  shorter 
stature. 

Comparison  of  the  figures  shovdng  countries  of  birth  of  the  foreign- 
bom  mothers  of  the  children  included  in  the  tabulation  with  similar 
data  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  rendered  difficult  because  no 
census  figures  are  available  showing  country  of  birth  of  parents  of 
young  children.  An  approximation  can  be  reached  by  comparing 
the  cotmtries  of  birth  of  the  mothers  of  children  included  in  the 
tables  with  the  countries  of  birth  of  the  foreign-bom  population  of 
both  sexes  in  1910,  as  in  Table  XIII.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that, 
while  the  foreign-bom  mothers  of  the  children  weighed  and  measured 
were'for  the  most  part  in  the  United  States  in  1910,  the  represen- 
tation of  the  different  nationalities  among  children  under  6  years 
of  age  in  1918  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  1910 
population  and  also  upon  the  relative  birth  rates. 

Tabls  XIII. — Comparwm  of  the  distribution  by  mothers*  country  of  birth  of  children  of 
foreign-bom  mothers  induaed  in  main  tabulation  with  the  distribution  by  country  of 
birth  of  Vuforeign^tom  population  in  the  United  States  in  1910. 


Country  of  birtb.i 


AUfordsncoontriflB. 

United  Kingdom  and  British  possessions. 


Enfland 

SooUftnd 

Wales. 

Ireland 

British  possessions. 


Italy 

Austria-Hungary. 

Bqsaia 

Scandinavia. 


Denmark. 
Sweden.. 
Norway- 


Germany. 
Poland.... 
AH  others. 


Per  cent  distri- 

bution. 

Children 

of  foreign- 

Foreign- 

bom 

bom 

mothers 

popula- 
uon 

indaded 

in  tabula- 

1910.1 s 

tion.* 

loao 

loao 

17.7 

28.1 

4.4 

0.5 

1.8 

1.9 

.1 

.0 

4.3 

10.0 

7.1 

•9.1 

17.1 

9.9 

U0.9 

12.4 

412.3 

12.8 

9.6 

9.3 

1.8 

1.3 

4.1 

4.9 

3.0 

3.0 

<8.6 

18.5 

5.0 

(') 

9.3 

18.1 

1  Children  included  in  the  tabulation  are  das^dfled  bv  oountnr  of  birth  of  mother. 
>  Thirteenth  Census.  Vol.  I,  Population  from  p.  791.   The  rareign  bom  used  as  the  basis  of  these  per- 
centages include  about  1.3  per  cent  colored. 

*  Includes  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  and  Australia. 

« As  constituted  before  the  war,  except  that  if  the  mother's  country  of  birth  is  stated  as  Poland  it  isdassed 
as  Poland. 

•  Not  shown  separately. 
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This  comparison  indicates  that  among  the  children  selected  for 
tabulation  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  and  perhaps  Poland  wrere 
represented  in  somewhat  larger,  and  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Ireland  in  somewhat  smaller,  proportions  than  among  the  foreign- 
bom  population  of  1910.  These  differences,  however,  may  merely 
reflect  the  effect  of  differences  in  birth  rates.  The  greatest  differ- 
ences, it  may  be  pointed  out,  are  in  the  large  proportion  of  Italian, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  small  proportion  of  German,  on  the 
other — differences  which  suggest  that  even  allowing  for  differences 
in  birth  rates  perhaps  an  undue  proportion  of  children  of  Italian 
mothers  and  too  small  a  proportion  of  children  of  German  mothers 
were  included  in  the  tabulation. 

The  effect  of  bias  in  selection  of  racial  stocks  may  now  be  summed 
up.  The  average  statures  and  weights  of  children  of  German  par- 
entage are  very  slightly  above,  those  of  Scandinavian  parentage  conr 
siderably  above,  and  those  for  children  of  Italian  parentage  con- 
siderably below,  the  averages  for  all  white  children.'  The  analysis 
has  indicated  that  probably  the  German,  and  especiaUy  the  Scan- 
dinavian, stocks  are  somewhat  overweighted  in  the  group  of  children 
of  native  parentage,  while  the  German  may  be  slightly  imderweighted 
and  the  Italian  overweighted  in  the  group  of  children  of  foreign-bom 
parentage.  The  amoimt  of  error  in  the  general  averages  from  each 
of  these  elements  is  small,  since  even  with  overstatement  the  various 
groups  form  comparatively  small  proportions  of  the  total  numbers. 
Furthermore,  the  errors  tend  to  offset  one  another,  since  the  bias 
toward  overstatement  of  the  averages  due  to  overweighting  the 
Scandinavian  stock  among  the  children  of  native  parentage  tends 
to  be  offset  by  the  bias  toward  imderstatement  of  the  averages  due 
to  overweighting  the  Italian  stock  among  the  children  of  foreign 
parentage,  and  the  overweighting  of  (Jerman  stock  among  the 
children  of  native  parentage  tends  to  be  offset  by  the  underweighting 
of  German  stock  among  the  children  of  foreign  parentage.  Though 
the  analysis  is  suggestive  only  rather  than  conclusive,  it  does  indi- 
cate that  so  far  as  racial  stocks  are  concerned  the  averages  may  be 
considered  fairly  typical  of  all  white  children  under  6  years  of  age 
in  the  United  States. 

The  averages  might  have  been  affected,  however,  not  only  by  a  bias 
in  racial  stocks  represented  among  the  children  selected  but  by  a 
method  of  selection  tending  to  secure  an  unduly  large  proportion  of 
measurements  for  children  who  were  taller  and  heavier  than  the 
average.  So  far  as  the  general  conditions  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  weighing  and  measuring  test  are  concerned,  it  was  sought 
to  reach  children  of  all  classes  equally.  Though  the  methods  of 
organization  were  different  in  different  States,  and  perhaps  achieved 
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>4jfferent  d^rees  of  success  in  reaching  all  classes,  probably  on  the 
wiiole  the  use  of  local  organizations  already  established  and  the  wide 
publicity  given  to  the  weighing  and  measuring  test  served  to  secure 
a  representative  group  of  children.  The  fact  already  discussed  that 
a  fairly  representative  sample  of  the  children  of  the  different  nation- 
ality groups  was  seciu*ed  would  tend  to  indicate  that  the  sample  was 
also  typical  in  other  respects. 

Furthermore,  if  there  had  been  a  tendency  for  the  tallest  and 
heaviest  children  to  be  brought  to  the  weighing  and  measuring  cen- 
tersy  then,  other  things  being  equal,  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
children  included  in  the  tabulation  the  more  children  of  only  average 
and  of  less  than  average  stature  and  weight  would  have  been  in- 
cluded; and  hence  the  larger  the  proportion  of  children  included  in 
any  given  area  the  lower  would  be  the  averages  for  that  area.  The 
proportion  of  children  included  in  the  tabulation  varied  consider- 
ably in  the  different  States.  Thus,  in  Iowa  approximately  13  per 
cent  of  the  children  under  6  years  of  age  were  included,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia about  6.6  per  cent;  in  other  areas  the  proportions  were  much 
smaller.  If,  then,  there  was  a  definite  tendency  to  bring  the  tallest 
and  heaviest  children  to  be  weighed  and  measured,  it  would  be 
expected  that  the  averages  in  California,  and  especially  in  Iowa, 
would  be  lower  than  the  averages  in  all  States.  As  will  be  shown, 
however,  the  averages  in  Iowa  are  substantially  the  same  as  the 
general  averages,  while  those  in  California  are  markedly  higher  than 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Though  this  evidence  is  far  from  con- 
clusive, it  tends  to  suggest  that  the  averages  may  be  considered  as 
free  from  any  bias  toward  selecting  only  the  tallest  and  heaviest 
children. 

Comparative  stature  and  weight  in  different  sections. 

To  determine  whether  in  different  sections  of  the  country  there 
are  significant  differences  in  stature  and  weight,  analysis  has  been 
made  of  three  groups  of  children.  The  children  of  Iowa  formed 
one  group  with  a  high  percentage  of  children  of  native  parentage; 
the  children  of  California  showing  a  smaUer  proportion  with  native 
parentage  than  those  of  Iowa,  but  living  imder  exceptionally  favor- 
able climatic  conditions,  formed  a  second  group;  and  the  children 
of  New  York  Qty,  who  were  largely  of  foreign  parentage  and  who 
included  a  considerable  proportion  of  children  of  short-statiu*ed 
races,  formed  a  third  group.  The  New  York  City  children,  though 
not  included  in  the  general  averages  on  account  of  having  been 
weighed  with  underclothing,  are  presented  in  this  connection  to 
indicate  the  effect  of  the  nationality  composition  of  the  group  upon 
average  stature.  In  all  three  areas  the  size  of  the  sample  was  fairly 
large.  These  comparisons  show  roughly  the  range  of  sectional 
variations  in  average  stature  and  weight. 
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Table  XTV,  which  gives  the  information  in  siunmaiy  form,  shews 
that  measurements  of  the  Iowa  children  approximate  those  of  chil- 
dren in  the  country  as  a  whole,  with  a  slight  excess — a  fifth  of  an  inch — 
in  stature.  The  children  imder  1  year  of  age  are  nearly  3  ounces 
heavier,  but  those  from  1  to  6  years  are  from  1  to  3  ounces  lighter 
than  the  average  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  California  children, 
on  the  other  hand,  average  two-fifths  of  an  inch  taller  than  all  chil- 
dren included  in  the  general  table,  and  exceed  the  general  average 
weight  by  approximately  three-fourths  of  a  pound.  The  New  York 
City  children,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  marked  deficiency  in  stature 
amounting  to  as  much  as  half  an  inch. 

Table  XIV. — Comparative  stature  and  weighty  by  age;  compariaon  of  white  children  under 
6  years  of  age^  Iowa,  California^  and  New  York  Ctty,  with  averages  for  all  white 
ehUdren. 


Age  and  section. 


California. 


Under  1  year. . . , 
i  year,  under  2 . . 

2  jrears,  under  3 . 

3  years,  under  4. 
ijrears,  under5. 
6  years,  under  6. 


Iowa. 


Under  I  year 

1  year,  under  2.. 

2  years,  under  3 . 

3  years,  under  4 . 

4  years,  under  6 . 
6  years,  under  0. 


New  York  aty. 


Under!  year.... 

1  year,  under  2.. 

2  years,  under  3 . 

3  years,,  under  4. 

4  years,  under  5. 

5  years,  under  0. 


White  children. 


Boys. 


Average  excess.* 


Stature 
(inches). 


+a40 


+  .23 
+  .33 
+  .39 
+  .36 
+  .44 
4-  .64 


+a20 


+a20 

+  .14 
+  .13 
+  .21 
+  .23 
+  .31 


-a  62 


-a  45 

-  .56 
■  .52 

-  .56 

-  .45 
•  56 


Weight 

(pounds). 


»+a75 


+  .22 
+  .75 
+  .87 
+L01 
+  .92 
+1.11 


-a  04 


+ai8 

-  .21 

-  .17 

-  .06 

-  .04 

-  .16 


(») 


Girls. 


Average  excess.! 


Stature 
(inches). 


+a36 


+  .26 
-I-  .26 
+  .34 
+  .48 
+  .38 
+  .48 


+ai4 


-fa  19 

+  .15 
H-  .15 
+  .17 
H-  .23 
+  .03 


-a  49 


-a  35 

-  .45 

-  .45 

-  .54 

-  .52 

-  .62 


Weight 

(pounds). 


«+a75 


+  .17 
-I-.74 
+  .82 
+1.01 
+1.00 
+1.00 


-a  06 


+ai7 

-  .18 

-  .12 
-.28 

-  .19 

-  .16 


(•) 


1  Average  excess  is  the  unweighted  average  difference  between  the  averages  for  the  section  specified  at 
the  different  months  in  the  3rears  specified,  with  the  corresponding  averages  for  all  white  ehikfren. 
s  ^gures  for  California  based  onlv  upon  children  reported  weighed  and  measured  without  clothing. 
>  Weights  not  comparable  since  aiiloren  In  New  York  City  were  weighed  in  underclothing. 

The  proportion  of  children  whose  parents  were  bom  in  the  United 
States  was  highest  in  Iowa,  82.2  per  cent;  next  in  California,  62.4 
per  cent;  and  very  low  in  New  York  City,  only  22.7  per  cent.  So 
far  as  the  racial  stocks  represented  in  the  children  of  native  parentage 
can  be  inferred  from  the  nativity  of  their  parents,  Iowa  and  CaU- 
fomia  are  not  far  different;  Iowa  has  shghtly  larger  proportions 
of  the  German  and  the  Scandinavian  ancl  California  of  the 
southern    European    races — ^but  in   both  States   the   main  racial 
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stock  is  the  British.  The  nationalities  represented  among  the  chil- 
dren of  foreign-bom  mothers  included  in  Iowa  the  Scandinavian 
with  2.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  German  with  2.6  per  cent,  and 
the  British  and  Irish  with  1.1  per  cent;  the  Italian  was  represented 
by  only  0.8  per  cent.  In  California,  however,  the  Italian  had  the 
largest  proportion  of  any  of  the  foreign  nationalities  with  8  per  cent, 
the  British  and  Irish  came  second  with  5.2  per  cent,  while  the  Scan- 
dinavian nationalities  had  2  per  cent,  the  Russian  1.7  per  cent,  and 
the  German  only  1.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  In  New  York 
Qty  Italy  was  most  largely  represented  with  20.7  per  cent,  followed 
by  Kussia,  with  17.7  per  cent,  Austria-Hungary  with  13.2  per  cent, 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  British  possessions  with  9.5  per  cent 
(Ireland  alone,  7.5  per  cent),  Germany  with  1.9  per  cent,  and  Poland 
with  1.7  per  cent. 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  the  excess  stature  and  weight 
in  California,  as  compared  with  Iowa  and  other  States,  is  not  due  to 
the  racial  stocks  represented  in  her  population.  It  must  be  due, 
therefore,  to  some  other  factor — selection  of  the  tallest  and  heaviest 
in  the  process  of  migration,  or  favorable  environmental  conditions 
such  as  climate.  The  deficiency  in  stature  in  New  York  City,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  probably  to  be  accoimted  for  by  the  large  pro- 
portion of  children  of  short-statured  races,  such  as  the  Italian  and 
the  Jewish. 

Comparative  stature  and  weight  of  city  and  country  children. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  significant  difference 
in  stature  and  weight  between  city  and  coimtry  children,  the  children 
of  native  parentage  in  Iowa  and  in  the  East  North-Central  section 
were  tabulated  by  the  size  of  the  communities  in  which  they  were 
examined,  whether  ''rural,"  which  was  defined  as  places  under  10,000 
population,  or  "urban,"  which  was  divided  into  places  of  from 
10,000  to  25,000  population  and  places  of  25,000  and  over.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Table  XV. 

In  this  table  the  statures  and  weights  of  the  children  in  each  group 
are  compared  with  those  of  children  in  all  States.  The  difference 
between  urban  and  rural  children  is  therefore  shown  in  the  relative 
difference.  The  probable  errors  of  the  figures  are  also  shown  in  the 
table. 

Both  in  stature  and  weight  the  averages  for  children  in  rural  areas 
are  above  those  for  children  in  urban  areas.  This  difference  appears 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  So  far  as  stature  is  concerned,  no  signifi- 
cant difference  appears  between  the  smaller  and  the  larger  urban 
communities,  and  the  slight  difference  which  occurs  between  the 
averages  for  children  in  the  smaller  and  in  the  larger  urban  com- 
munities of  both  sections  is  seen  on  analysis  to  be  due  solely  to  a 
difference  in  the  East  North-Central  section. 
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Only  children  whose  parents  were  native  bom  were  included  in 
this  table,  and  the  effect  of  differences  in  racial  composition  between 
rural  and  urban  areas  is  therefore  eliminated  so  far  as  the  material 
at  hand  permits.  The  children  are  the  offspring  of  parents  bom  in 
this  country  for  the  most  part  before  1895,  and  include  no  appreciable 
proportion  of  the  short-statured  races,  such  as  the  Italian  and  the 
Jewish.  The  States  chosen  contain,  it  is  true,  many  persons  of  Scandi- 
navian descent,  but  so  far  as  the  evidence  indicates  this  element  is 
found  more  largely  in  cities  than  in  country  districts,  and  therefore 
^would  not  explain  the  difference  in  average  stature  and  weight  in 
favor  of  the  country.' 

Comparative  stature  and  weight  of  chHdreii  of  native  parentage. 

The  inclusion  in  the  group  selected  for  study  of  a  considerable 
number  of  children  whose  parents  were  not  bom  in  the  United 
States  raises  the  question  whether  the  averages  secured  are  fairly 
typical  of  children  of  native  parentage.  To  throw  light  upon  this 
question  a  special  tabulation  was  made  of  children  of  native  parent- 
age in  Iowa  and  in  the  East  North-Central  section.  The  tabulation 
included  68,946  boys  and  girls  under  6  years  of  age,  both  of  whose 
parents  were  reported  bom  in  the  United  States,  Table  XVI. 

Tjlblk  XVI. — Companaon  of  stature  and  weight  of  children  of  native  parentage  with 
general  averages;  white  children  under  6  years  of  age;  Iowa  and  East  North-Central 
secHtms. 


AgD  and  section. 


Both  flections. 


Under  1  year. . . . 
1  year,  tinder  2.. 
2years,  under  3. 

3  years,  under  4. 

4  years,  under  5. 
5years,nnder6. 


Iowa...... 

Under  1  year.... 
1  year,  under  2.. 
2years,under3. 
3years,under4. 
4  yean,  under  6. 
Syears,  under  6. 


East  Nortli-Central. 


XTnderl 

1  year,  under  2. 

2  years,  under  3. 

3  years,  under  4. 
4yetfs,nnder5. 
5yetfB,ander6. 


White  boye 

1. 

1 

White  g^h 

1. 

Number. 

Average 

exoes8.a 

Number. 

Average 

exnes8.a 

Stature 
(inrhm). 

Weight 
(pounds). 

Stature 
(inches). 

Weight 
(pounds). 

34,878 

+0.06 

-0.05 

34,068 

+0.06 

-0.08 

8,358 
6,456 
6,413 
6,012 
6:374 
2,265 

+  .06 
+  .02 
+  .02 
+  .04 
+  .13 
-  .00 

+  .03 

-  .17 

-  .10 

-  .05 
+  .06 

-  .16 

8,054 
6,189 
6,202 
5,804 
5,407 
2,232 

+  .07 
+  .02 
+  .03 
+  .02 
+  .11 
+  .05 

+  .04 

-  .14 

-  .00 

-  .16 

-  .05 

-  .12 

15,308 

+  .18 

-  .05 

14,066 

+  .17 

-  .11 

3,567 
3,010 
3,002 
2;  883 
2,3«5 
641 

+  .17 
H-  .13 
+  .13 
+  .21 
+  .26 
H-  .26 

+  .16 

-  .17 

-  .10 

-  .03 

-  .08 

-  .06 

3,413 
2,020 
2,044 
2,773 
2,350 
547 

+  .22 
+  .12 
+  .16 
+  .15 
+  .26 
+  .03 

+  .16 

-  .20 

-  .12 

-  .26 

-  .16 

-  .24 

10,480 

-  .06 

-  .05 

10,112 

-  .05 

-  .06 

4,701 
3,446 
8,411 
3,120 
2,070 
1,724 

-  .08 

-  .07 

-  .07 

-  .12 
+  .08 

-  .00 

-  .07 

-  .17 

-  .03 

-  .08 
+  .17 

-  .18 

4,641 
3,260 
3,348 
3,121 
3,048 
1,665 

-  .03 

-  .08 

-  .07 

-  .10 

-  .01 

-  .06 

-  .06 
-.00 

-  .07 

-  .08 
+  .04 

-  .00 

•  Ezoevis  stated  as  positive,  deficiency  as  negative.  The  average  excess  or  deficiency  is  the  average 
difference  between  what  the  dnidren  actually  wei^^ied  and  measured  and  the  average  wei^ts  and  statures 
of  white  children  of  the  same  sexes  and  ages  (in  months)  in  all  States. 

•  Figures  for  1800  show  that  in  the  East  North-Central  States  1 .0  per  cent  of  the  population  of  rural  dis- 
triets  and  cities  under  26,000  population,  whfle  2.0jper  cent  of  the  population  of  cities  of  25,000  and  over, 
were  bom  in  one  of  the  Scandmavlan  countries.  Thirteenth  Census,  vd.  I,  Population.  Compiled  from 
p.  847. 
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The  results  in  general  show  a  close  agreement  with  the  aver- 
ages already  presented.  The  children  of  native  parentage  in 
the  selected  States  were  very  slightly  lighter  in  weight,  but  the 
amount  is  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible  for  comparative  purposes. 
Thus  the  weight  of  these  children  averaged  only  about  an  ounce 
less  than  that  of  all  those  included  in  this  study.  Figures  for  Iowa 
are  in  substantial  agreement  with  those  for  the  East  North-Central 

Chart  XVII. — Comparative  statures  of  boys  of  Italian,  Scandinavian,  and  German  parentage,  and 

of  boys  in  all  States. 
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group,  except  that  at  under  1  year  the  Iowa  figures  show  a  slight 
excess  in  weight.  The  amount  of  variation  from  the  average  is  so 
slight  that  in  many  cases  the  differences  are  negligible. 

OomparatiTe  stature  and  we^t  of  children  of  Italian,  Scandinayiaii, 
and  German  parentage. 

Three  nationality  groups  were  tabulated  separately  to  show  dif- 
ferences in  average  statures  and  weights  from  the  averages  for  all 
white  children  included  in  the  general  tables.    Since  the  infonna- 
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tion  on  the  record  blank  gave  only  the  country  of  birth  of  father 
and  mother^  but  not  the  racial  stock,  the  choice  of  nationalities 
in  which  racial  stock  could  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the 
ooontry  of  birth  was  limited.  The  nationahties  selected  for  tabu- 
lation were  the  ItaUan,  the  Scandinavian^  and  the  German,  and 
the  children  from  all  parts  of  the  country  whose  mothers  were 
reported  bom  in  Italy,  in  Scandinavia  (Denmark,  Sweden,  or  Nor- 

Chart  XVIII. — Comparative  statures  of  girls  of  Italian.  Scandinavian,  and  Gernrian  parentage,  and 

of  girls  in  all  States. 
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way),  and  in  Germany  were  included  in  the  respective  nationality 

tables. 

Table  XVII  shows  the  distribution  of  the  children  of  these  different 
nationahties  by  sections.  In  the  tables  for  these  selected  nationah- 
ties a  certain  number  of  children  in  New  York  City  were  included 
who  had  been  excluded  from  the  main  tables  on  account  of  having 
been  weighed  in  underclothing.  This  fact  would  not  afiFect  materially 
the  conclusions  as  to  relative  weight   and  stature  of  children  of 
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these  nationiilities,  since  few  childnMi  of  the  taller  and  heavier  groups 
were  from  New  York  CSty,  while  nearly  half  the  group  of  Italian 
children^  who  were  shorter  and  lighter  than  average,  were  from 
New  York.  The  inclusion  of  the  New  York  City  children  would 
tend,  therefore,  to  understate  the  difference  between  the  Italian 
children  and  the  general  average. 

Chart  XIX. — Comparative  weights  of  boys  of  Italian.  Scandinavian,  and  German  parentage,  and 

of  boys  in  all  States. 
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Children  of  Italian  parentage. — Comparing  the  figures  for  children 
of  mothers  bom  in  Italy  with  those  for  all  children,  it  appears  (Table 
XVIII)  that  Italian  children  are  shorter  and  lighter  than  the  average. 
The  average  deficiency  in  stature  is  slightly  over  an  inch  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  and  that  in  weight  is  15  ounces  for  bojrs  and  14  for 
girls.  The  absolute  deficiencies  are  smaller  for  the  younger  children 
and  increase  with  age.  The  percentage  of  deficiency,  however,  is 
more  nearly  imiform.  The  averages  themselves  and  the  number  of 
cases  upon  which  they  are  based  are  shown  in  general  Table  15. 
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Table  XVII. — Parental  natimty  and  section,  white  children  included  in  special  natuyn- 

ality  tables. 


Section. 


Total 

New  Enriand  and  Middle  Atlantic 

New  York  aty 

Sootbem 

last  North-Central 

Iowa 

Wflstern. 

QOironiia 


White  children. 


Italian 
parent- 
age. 


14,246 


3,501 

7,429 
74 

1,365 
296 
131 

1,550 


Scandi- 
navian 
parent- 
age. 


4,164 


313 

400 
22 

684 
1,017 
1,319 

379 


German 
parent- 
age. 


4,066 


256 
696 
67 
1,186 
975 
596 
301 


Chart  XX. — Comparative  weights  of  girls  of  Italian,  Scandinavian,  and  German  parentage,  and 

of  girls  in  all  States. 
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The  curve  of  average  growth  of  children  of  Italian  parentage  is 
shown  in  Charts  XVII  to  XX  in  comparison  with  that  of  all  children 
and  of  children  of  Scandinavian  and  children  of  German  parentage. 
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Table  XVIII. — ComparUon  of  itatwre  and  weight  of  children  <4  Italian  parentage 
with  avtrages  for  all  white  children;  white  children  under  6  years  of  age. 


Age  and  sex. 


BOTS. 

All  ages  under  6 

Under  1  year 

1  year,  under  2 

2  years,  under  3 

3  years,  under  4 

4  years,  under  5 

5  years,  under  0 

QIRLS. 

All  ages  under  6 

Under  1  year 

I3rear,under2 

3  years,  under  3 

3  years,  under  4 

4  jrears,  under  5 

5  years,  under  6 


White  children  of  mothers  bom  in  Italx- 


Stature. 


Average 

excess 

(inches).! 


-1.05 

-  .73 

-  .91 
-LOl 
-1.06 
-L30 
-L29 


L03 

-  .58 

.  .83 

•LOS 

1.06 

1.32 

1.48 


Percent 


-2.9 
-2.8 
-2.9 
-2.9 
-2.8 
-3.2 
-3.0 


-2.9 
-2.8 
-2.7 
-3.1 
-2.8 
-3.3 
-3.5 


Weight. 


Average 

excess 

(pounds).! 


-0.04 

-  .78 

-  .67 

-  .83 

-  .82 

-  .97 
-L61 


-a  88 

-  .58 

-  .70 

-  .71 

-  .07 
-LIS 
-1.49 


Per  cent 


-S.3 

-4.7 
-1.8 
-2L9 
-2.S 
-2.7 
-4.0 


-8.1 
-3.8 
-8.1 
-2.6 
-2.1 
-3.3 
-3.9 


1  Excess  stated  as  positive;  deficiency,  negative.  Average  excess  is  the  unweighted  average  dlAereooe 
between  the  averages  for  children  of  mothers  bom  in  Italy  and  the  general  averages  for  all  white  diildren. 
See  general  Table  15. 

Table  XIX. — Comparieon  of  stature  and  weiqht  of  children  of  Scandinavian  parentage 
vnth  averages  for  all  white  children;  white  anldren  under  6  years  of  age. 


Age  and  sex. 


White  children  of  moUwre  bora  in 

• 

Scandinavia. 

Stature. 

Welg^ 

Average 

excess 

(inches).! 

Percent 
excess. 

Average 

excess 

(pounds).! 

Percent 

eXOMB. 

+0.42 

+1.2 

+0.71 

+2.7 

+  .40 

+1.5 

+  .66 

+4.1 

+  .46 

+1.5 

+  .92 

+S.9 

+  .31 

+  .9 

+  .48 

+1.5 

+  .46 

+1.2 

+  .67 

+2.1 

+  .40 

+1.0 

+  .71 

+2,0 

+  .51 

+1.2 

+  .90 

+2.8 

+  .31 

+  .9 

+  .56 

+2.1 

+  .16 

+  .6 

+  .42 

+2.8 

+  .40 

+1.8 

+  .68 

+8.1 

+  .20 

+  .6 

+  .15 

+2.0 

+  .89 

+1.0 

+  .:« 

+  .» 

+2.8 

+  .13 

+  .8 

+  .7 

+  .56 

+1.3 

+  .74 

+1.9 

BOTS. 

Allageajmder6 

Under  1  year 

1  year,  under  2 , 

2  years,  under  3 , 

8  years,  under  4 

4  years,  under  5 

5  years,  under  6 

OIBLS. 

All  ages  under  6 

Under  1  year 

Iyear,under2 , 

2  years,  under  3 

8years,under4 

4  years,  under  5 

5  years,  under  6 , 


1  Excess  stated  as  positive;  deficiency,  negative.  Average  excess  is  the  unweighted  avenge  differanoe 
between  the  average  for  children  of  motners  bora  in  ScaDOinavia  and  the  general  averages  for  all  white 
children.    See  genmi  Table  17. 
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Children  of  Scandinavian  parentage. — In  Table  XIX  a  similar 
comparison  is  made  for  children  of  mothers  bom  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
or  Norway.  These  children  are  taller  and  heavier  than  the  average; 
the  average  excess  in  stature  is  four-tenths  of  an  inch  for  boys  and 
three-tenths  for  girls,  while  that  in  weight  is  11  ounces  for  boys  and 
9  ounces  for  girls.  The  percentage  excess  is  about  1  per  cent  of  the 
stature  and  2.4  per  cent  of  the  weight.  The  averages  themselves 
and  the  number  of  cases  upon  which  they  are  based  are  shown  in 
General  Table  17. 

Children  of  German  parentage. — ^Table  XX  shows  the  average 
statures  and  weights  of  children  of  mothers  bom  in  Germany  in 
comparison  with  the  general  averages.  These  children  are  slightly 
taller  and  heavier  than  the  average  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  children 
of  some  Scandinavian  parentage.  The  average  excess  in  stature  is 
only  an  eighth  of  an  inch  for  boys  and  a  sixth  of  an  inch  for  girls;  the 
average  excess  in  weight  is  about  5  ounces  for  boys  and  4  ounces  for 
girls.  The  percentage  of  excess  is  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in 
stature  and  about  1  per  cent  in  weight.  The  averages  and  the 
number  of  cases  upon  which  they  are  based  are  given  in  general 
Table  16. 

TA.BLE  XX. — Comparison  of  stature  and  weipht  of  children  of  German  parentage  with 
averages  for  all  white  children;  white  children  under  6  years  of  age. 


AU  Mes  under  6. 
Under  1  year.... 
lyear,  tmder2.. 
3y«r8,under3. 
37etf8,imder4. 
4yetf8,under6. 
5  years,  under  6. 


An  MgtB  under  6. 
Under  1  year — 

1  year,  under  2.. 

2  years,  under  3. 

3  years,  under  4. 
4year8,under5. 
6  years,  under  6. 


Age  and  sex. 


BOYS. 


OIBLS. 


White  children  of  mothers  bom  m 
Germany. 


stature. 


Average 

excess 

(inches).i 


+0.12 
+  .03 
+  .10 
+  .20 
+  .14 
+  .09 
+  .13 


+  .17 
+  .09 
+  .16 
+  .21 
+  .19 
+  .25 
+  .11 


Percent 
excess. 


+0.8 
+  .1 
+  .3 
+  .6 
+  .4 
+  .2 
+  .3 


+  .5 
+  .4 
+  .5 
+  .6 
+  .5 
+  .6 
+  .3 


Weight. 


Average 

excess 

(pounds.)i 


+0.32 
-  .03 
+  .33 
+  .47 
+  .34 
+  .37 
+  .45 


+  .25 
+  .05 
+  .30 
+  .38 
+  .27 
+  .14 
+  .37 


Percent 
excess. 


+1.0 
-  .2 

+1.4 
+1.7 
+1.1 

+i.a 
+1.1 


+  .9 
+  .3 
+1.3 
+  1.4 
+  .9 
+  .4 
+1.0 


lEzcess  Stated  as  positive:  deficiency,  negative.  Average  excess  Is  the  nnweiidited  average  difference 
between  the  averages  for  children  of  mothers  bom  in  Qennany  and  the  general  averages  for  all  white 
children.    See  genanal  Table  16. 
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NEGRO  CHILDREN. 

In  addition  to  the  records  of  white  children,  a  comparatively  small 
nmnber  of  records,  4,976,  of  Negro  children  were  tabulated.  Of 
these,  224  were  weighed  and  measm*ed  in  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  2,567  in  the  Southern  States,  564  in  the 
East  North-Central  group  of  States,  217  in  Iowa,  106  in  the  Western 
group,  and  126  in  Calif  omia;  besides  those  who  were  reported  weighed 

Chart  XXI. — Comparative  statures  and  weights  of  white  and  Negro  boys. 
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and  measured  without  clothing  1,172  who  were  weighed  and  measured 
in  New  York  City  (in  underclothing)  were  included  to  make  a  group 
large  enough  to  be  tabulated.  As  previously  explained  in  connection 
with  the  Italian  group,  the  inclusion  of  these  children  weighed  in 
imderclothing  tends  to  understate  the  diflFerences  between  the 
averages  of  the  white  and  the  Negro  children.  The  average  statures 
and  weights  of  these  Negro  children  are  given  in  general  Table  18. 
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For  convenience  in  comparison,  the  average  and  percentage  ex- 
cesses or  deficiencies,  as  compared  with  the  averages  of  white  children, 
are  shown  in  Table  XXI.  The  average  deficiency  in  statiure  is 
about  two-fifths  of  an  inch,  or  1.3  per  cent,  for  boys,  and  one-fifth  of 
an  inch,  or  0.8  per  cent,  for  girls.  In  weight  the  average  deficiency 
is  nearly  11  ounces  for  boys  and  9  oimces  for  girls,  3  per  cent  and 
2.5  per  cent,  respectively.     The  deficiency  in  both  stature  and  weight 

Chart  XXII. — Comparative  statures  and  weights  of  white  and  Negro  girls. 
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is  much  greater  at  under  1  year  and  at  1  year  of  age  than  at  other 
ages;  in  fact  after  4  years  this  deficiency  is  either  converted  into  an 
excess  or  is  very  small. 

To  explain  this  change  is  difficult.  The  great  deficiency  at  the 
yoimger  ages  may  be  connected  in  some  way  with  poor  nutrition  and 
with  bad  social  and  economic  conditions,  which  result  in  the  well- 
known  high  mortality  among  colored  infants;  and  this  high  mortality 
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may  itself  resxilt  in  a  surviying  group  with  less  variation  from  the 
normal.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  connected  with  some  racial 
difference  in  the  rate  of  growth,  with  relative  retardation  in  the  eariy 
years  followed  by  an  acceleration.  In  Charts  XXI  and  XXII  the 
growth  of  Negro  children  is  compared  with  that  of  white  children. 

Table  XXI. — Comparison  oj  stature  and  weight  of  Negro  children  with  averages  for  white 

children;  children  under  6  years  of  age. 


Age  and  sex. 


BOYS. 

All  ages  under  6 

Under  1  year 

1  year,  under  2 

2  years,  under  3 

3  years,  under  4 

4  years,  under  5 

5  years,  under  6 

OISLS. 

All  ages  tmder  6 

Under  1  year. 

1  year,  under  2 

2  years,  under  3 

3  years,  under  4 

4  years,  under  5 

6  years,  under  6 


Negro  children. 


Ctatuie. 


Weight. 


Average 

excess 

(incbes).i 


-0.40 

-  .76 

-  .81 

-  .48 

-  .38 
+  .09 

-  .06 


-  .22 

-  .65 

-  .64 

-  .36 

-  .15 
+  .23 
+  .14 


Percent 
excess. 


-L3 
-2.9 
-2.6 
-1.4 
-1.0 
+  .2 
-  .1 


-  .8 
-2.2 
-2.1 
-1.0 

—  .4 
+  .6 
+  .3 


Average 

excess 

(pounds).' 


-a  69 
-1.14 
-1.46 

-  .71 

-  .83 
+  .16 

-  .13 


-  .W 

-  .88 
-1.03 

-  .62 

-  .66 

-  .07 

-  .12 


Percent 


—3.0 
-7.0 
-6.1 
-2.S 
-2Le 
+  .4 
-  .» 


-2.6 
-6.8 
-4.6 
-1.9 
-2.1 

-  .2 

-  .3 


1  Excess  stated  as  positive;  deficiency,  negative.  Average  excess  is  the  unweighted  avenge  diffcraooe 
between  the  aveiages  for  Negro  QhlkUen  and  the  general  averages  for  all  white  children.  See  aeoeral 
Table  18.  ^^ 


COMPARATIVE  STATURE  AND  WEIGHT  OF  CHILDREN  WITH 

CERTAIN  DEFECTS. 

In  addition  to  data  on  stature  and  weight,  the  record  blanks  con- 
tained spaces  for  notes  of  defects  and  diseases.  In  California  and 
New  York  City,  on  account  of  the  detailed  instructions  given  phy- 
sicians in  charge  of  examinations,  such  defects  were  doubtless  much 
more  completely  recorded  than  elsewhere.  These  two  areas,  con- 
taining a  comparatively  large  number  of  cases,  were  therefore  selected 
as  the  basis  for  a  special  study  of  the  influence  of  defects  on  height 
and  weight.  For  this  part  of  the  study  all  the  cards  which  had  been 
rejected  for  the  main  stature  and  weight  tables  because  the  children 
had  serious  defects — ^rachitis,  malnutrition,  heart  disease,  etc. — as 
given  on  page  12,  were  included  along  with  the  cards  for  normal 
children  and  those  with  minor  defects  only. 

PROPORTION  OF  CHILDREN  WITH  EACH  DEFECT. 

The  proportion  of  children  with  each  main  kind  of  defect — defects 
which  did  not  as  well  as  those  which  did  cause  exclusion  from  the 
general  stature  and  weight  tables — are  shown  in  Tables  XXII  and 
XXm.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  figures  have  a  consid- 
erable margin  of  error,  which  varies  with  the  different  defects  accord- 
ing both  to  difiiculties  in  diagnosis  and  to  differences  in  the  degrees 
of  defect  used  as  standards  by  the  various  physicians  reporting. 

The  defect  most  often  reported  was  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils, 
17.7  per  cent  of  the  children  under  7  years  of  age  who  were  examined 
being  reported  as  having  abnormal  tonsils.  It  is  obvious  that  in  case 
of  a  defect  like  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils  the  degree  of  abnormaUty 
is  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  tabulation  no  distinction  could 
be  made,  however,  between  serious  and  slight  degrees  of  defect,  nor 
was  it  possible  even  to  show  the  proportion  of  serious  or  slight  defects 
in  the  group.  Probably  most  of  the  cases  of  serious  abnormality 
among  the  children  brought  for  examination  were  reported. 

The  proportion  of  children  with  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils  increased 
rapidly  during  the  first  three  years;  only  3.7  per  cent  of  those  under 
1  year,  as  compared  with  27  per  cent  of  those  from  3  to  7  years  of 
age,  were  reported  as  having  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils. 

Adenoids  were  less  frequently  reported.  Six  and  four-tenths  per 
cent  of  the  children  examined  were  reported  as  having  adenoids. 
The  percentages  increase  from  1.7  for  children  under  1  year  to  11.6 
for  children  6  years  of  age.  In  regard  to  imif orm  diagnosis  the  com- 
»ment  made  on  the  figures  for  abnormal  tonsils  appUes  with  equal 
force  to  adenoids. 

40079*— 21 5  66 
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Table  XXII. — Number  and  per  cent  of  children  with  each  specified  defect;  white  children 
under  7  years  of  age  examined  by  physicianSf  California  and  New  York  City. 


Defect. 


Tonsils  enlarged  or  diseased  . 
Tonsils  removed 


Adenoids  present 

Adenoids  removed 

Carious  teeth 

Enlarged  neck  glands 

Rupture 

Rachitis 

Malnutrition 

Heart  abnormality 

Bowlegs,  knockknees,  or  both. 
Strabismus 


Children  with 

specified  delSect. 

Per  cent 

of  total 

Number. 

children 

exam- 

ined.' 

10,276 

17.7 

133 

.2 

3,728 

6.4 

86 

.1 

2,003 

3.6 

1,230 

2.1 

703 

1.4 

683 

1.2 

501 

1.0 

444 

.8 

375 

.6 

272 

.5 

Defect. 


Crippled 


>pied. 
Infen 


tile  paralysis 

Injurv  at  Dlrth , 

Accident 

Resulting  from  tuberculosis . 


Mental  deficiency 

Discharging  ears 

Deaf. 

Enlarged  thyroid 

Blind,  one  or  both  eyes . 

Spina  bifida 

Pott's  disease 


Children  with 
specified  defect. 


Number. 


62 

50 

0 

2 

I 


Percent 
of  total 
children 
exam- 
ined .1 


0.1 
.1 


67 
46 
20 
10 
6 
2 


1 

1 


1  Not  shown  if  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

N0TB.~The  total  number  of  children  examined  in  California  and  New  York  City— the  base  upon 
which  the  percentages  are  calculated— was  67,077. 

Table  XXIII. — Per  cent  of  children  with  each  $pecified  defect y  by  age;  white  children 

under  7  yean  of  age;  Calif  omia  and  New  York  Cxty. 


White  children  examined  by  physicians. 

Age. 

Total. 

With 
rachitis. 

With  mal- 
nutrition. 

Heart  ab- 
normality. 

Carious 
teeth. 

Diseased 
or  enlarged 

tODSilA. 

Adenoids. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Nimi- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

All  ages  un- 
der7 

57,977 

683 

1.2 

691 

1 
1.0      444 

0.8 

2,003 

3.6 

10,276 

17.7 

3,728 

6.4 

Under  1  year 

Iyear,imder2..... 

2  years,  under  3 

3  years,  under  4.... 

4  years,  under  5 

6  years,  under  6 — 
6  years,  under  7.... 

17,807 
10,606 
8,379 
8,087 
7,666 
4,813 
640 

139 

206 

120 

92 

76 

36 

7 

.8 
1.9 
1.6 
1.1 
1.0 

.7 
1.1 

811 
96 
41 
61 
46 
38 
8 

1.7 
.9 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.8 

1.2 

34 
39 
39 
90 
113 
108 
21 

.2 
.4 
.6 
1.1 
1.6 
X2 
3.3 

6 

43 
176 
460 
714 
611 
94 

0) 

.4 

2.1 

6.6 

9.4 

12.7 

14.7 

662 
1,648 
2,163 
2,203 
2,002 
1,430 

178 

3.7 
15.6 
25.7 
27.3 
26.5 
20.7 
27.8 

904 
617 
744 
766 
606 
620 
74 

1.7 
5.8 
8.0 
0.5 
0.2 
ILO 
11.6 

>  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

The  figures  for  carious  teeth  are  particularly  unsatisfactory.  No 
account  could  be  taken  of  the  number  of  teeth  that  were  decayed, 
nor  of  the  seriousness  of  the  defect,  whether  the  teeth  were  in  ad- 
vanced stages  of  decay  or  whether  decay  had  just  commenced. 
Though  doubtless  most  of  the  worst  cases  were  reported,  great 
differences  probably  existed  also  in  the  care  with  which  physicians 
examined  the  teeth.  The  true  proportions  of  children  with  this 
defect  are  probably,  therefore,  greatly  imderstated. 

The  percentages  of  children  with  carious  teeth  show  an  increase 
with  age,  similar  to  that  in  the  percentages  with  adenoids  and  abnor- 
mal tonsils.  While  the  percentage  at  2  years  of  age  is  only  2.1,  at 
6  years  of  age  it  is  14.7. 
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A  small  proportion,  1.2  per  cent,  of  the  children  brought  for 
examination  were  diagnosed  as  having  rachitis,  and  their  records 
were  therefore  excluded  from  the  main  stature  and  weight  tables. 
The  proportion  appears  largest  at  1  year  of  age,  when  1.9  per  cent 
were  found  with  rachitis.  It  should  perhaps  be  emphasized  that 
these  percentages  are  based  on  the  children  brought  for  examination, 
who  may  have  included  a  smaller  proportion  with  this  defect  than 
would  be  found  among  the  entire  number  of  children  in  the  areas 
studied.  Even  of  the  children  brought  for  examination,  the  pro- 
portion reported  as  having  rachitis  is  doubtless  less  than  the  true 
proportion. 

A  somewhat  smaller  percentage,  1,  were  reported  as  malnour- 
ished— another  cause  of  exclusion  from  the  main  tables.  The  largest 
percentage  of  malnourished  children,  1.7,  was  foimd  among  those 
under  1  year  of  age.  Probably  only  the  more  obvious  cases  of 
malnutrition  were  noted.  The  proportion  of  malnourished  children 
is  probably  therefore  much  less  than  the  true  proportion  among  all 
children  in  the  areas  studied. 

A  few  of  the  children,  0.8  per  cent,  had  heart  abnormalities.  The 
percentages  increase  from  0.2  at  imder  1  year  to  3.3  at  6  years  of  age. 

For  the  other  defects  listed,  as  well  as  for  those  already  mentioned, 
the  percentages  of  children  with  each  stated  defect  doubtless  under- 
states the  true  proportion  among  all  the  children  of  these  ages,  either 
because  the  children  with  the  defect — especially  the  more  serious 
ones — ^were  not  brought  for  examination,  or  because  the  diagnosis 
was  not  made  and  noted  uniformly,  or  for  both  reasons. 

RELATION  OP  DEFECT  TO  STATURE  AND  WEIGHT, 

The  data  secured  were  analyzed  to  determine  the  correlation,  if 
any,'  between  certain  of  the  defects  and  deficiency  in  stature  and 
weight.  In  considering  this  comparison  the  points  already  noted  in 
regard  to  the  definition  and  diagnosis  of  the  different  defects  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  In  determining,  for  example,  the  relation  between 
defective  tonsils  and  deficiency  in  weight,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  differences  in  degrees  of  defect  are  not  known.  If  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  the  defect  was  present  only  in  a  slight  degree,  this 
fact  would  obviously  reduce  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  in  weight 
associated  with  the  presence  of  abnormal  tonsils.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  to  show  whether  or  not  a  given 
defect  influences  stature  and  weight,  it  is  not  essential  that  the  group 
of  children  with  the  particular  defect  should  include  all  those  exam- 
ined who  had  the  defect.  Nor  would  even  the  inclusion  in  the  group 
with  the  defect  of  a  considerable  number  of  normal  children  make  a 
material  difference.  Such  errors  in  general  would  merely  lessen  the 
amount  of  the  differences  between  the  average  statures  or  weights 
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of  the  two  groups  compared;  in  other  words,  it  would  reduce  the 
size  of  the  deficiency  associated  with  the  defect  studied. 

In  interpreting  the  amount  of  deficiency  found,  it  should  he  remem- 
bered that  the  average  heights  and  weights,  to  which  those  of  the  chil- 
dren with  defects  are  compared,  are  for  a  group  which  includes  some 
children  with  adenoids,  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils,  and  carious  teeth, 
and  probably  other  children  whose  defects  were  not  noted.  The 
amount  of  error  due  to  this  inclusion  of  children  with  adenoids,  dis- 
eased or  enlarged  tonsils,  and  carious  teeth  is  estimated  below  as 
about  0.02  inch  and  0.07  pound  at  3  years,  and  0.05  inch  and  0.20 
pound  at  4  and  5  years  of  age.^^  To  correct  the  figures  for  this 
source  of  error,  therefore,  these  amoimts  should  be  added  to  the 
deficiencies  shown  in  Tables  XXIV  to  XXIX. 

Table  XXIV. — Comparative  stature  and  weight  o/Mldren  with  rachitis;  white  children 

under  7  years  of  age;  Calif omia  and  New  York  City, 


White  children  with  rachitis. 

Age. 

Number. 

Stature  (inches). 

Weight  (pounds). 

Average 
excess.! 

Probable 
error  of 
average 
excess. 

Percent 
of  excess. 

Average 
excess.! 

Probable 
error  of 
average 
excess. 

Percent 
of  excess. 

All  ftses  under  7 

683 

-1.12 

i:a04 

-3.4 

-L90 

±ao6 

-  7.2 

Under  1  year 

139 

205 

129 

92 

76 

36 

7 

-  .64 
-1.07 
-1.42 
-1.27 
-1.29 
-1.41 

-  .64 

.08 
.07 
.10 
.13 
.16 
.23 
.53 

-Z4 
-3.6 
-4.1 
-3.4 
-3.2 

-a  4 

-1.6 

-1.80 
-1.79 
-2.18 
-1.90 
-1.69 
-2.24 
-2.14 

.13 
.13 
.20 
.26 
.32 
.51 
1.26 

-ia4 

1  year,  under  2 

-  7.8 

2  vears.  under  3 

-  7.8 

3  vears.under  4 

-  5.9 

4  vears.  under  6 

-  4.7 

5  vears.  under  6. ,  - 

-  5.7 

6  vears.  under  7 

-&2 

!  Excess  shown  as  positive,  deficiency  as  negative.  The  average  excess  or  deficiency  is  the  average  dif- 
ference between  what  the  children  actually  wei^ied  and  measured  and  the  average  weights  and  ststares 
of  childreiD  of  the  same  sexes  and  ages  (in  months)  in  California  and  New  York  City. 

Table  XXV. — Comparative  stature  and  weiaht  of  children  vnth  malnutrition;  white 
eMidren  under  7  years  of  age;  California  and  New  York  City, 


White  children  with  mahiutrltion. 

Age. 

Number. 

Stature  (inches). 

Wel^t  (pounds). 

Average 
ezoeaB.a 

Probable 
error  of 
average 
exoess. 

Percent 
ofexoees. 

exioe8B.a 

Probable 
error  of 
average 
exoees. 

Percent 
of  excess. 

All  MM  nndAf  7 

591 

-1.32 

±0.04 

-4.4 

-3.41 

±aQB 

-15.; 

TJnder  1  year . , 

311 
96 
41 
51 
46 
38 
8 

-1.63 

-  .78 
-1.17 

-  .90 
-1.13 
-1.12 
-1.45 

.06 
.11 
.18 
.17 
.19 
.22 
.50 

-6.6 
-2.6 
-3.4 
-3.4 
-2,9 
-3.7 
-3.3 

-3.67 
-3.02 
-4.37 
-3.62 
-3.23 
-1.93 
-6.76 

.09 
.19 
.36 
.36 
.40 
.60 
1.18 

-24.6 

1  vear.  under  2. 

-13.5 

2  vMrs.  under  3,    ...,.,.  r ,  r 

-15.5 

3  vears.  under  4 

-ia9 

4  vears.  under  5 

-9.2 

6  year?*,  \uider  6. , , 

-5.0 

6  veani.  under  7 

-18.7 

a  Exoees  shown  as  positive,  deficiency  as  negative.  The  average  excess  or  deficiency  is  the  avengi 
diflerenee  between  what  the  children  actually  wei^ied  and  measured  and  the  aveiife  weigbta  and  ttat* 
urea  of  children  of  the  same  sexes  and  ages  (in  months)  in  OaUlomia  and  New  York  City. 

usee  Table  XXX,  p.  74. 
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The  figures  showing  deficiencies  are  valuable  so  far  as  they  show 
existence  of  a  definite  correlation  between  a  defect  and  deficiency  in 
stature  or  weight,  even  though  they  are  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
amount  of  such  correlation. 

Rachitis. 

In  Calif omia  and  New  York  City  683  children  under  7  years  of  ~age 
were  diagnosed  as  having  rachitis.  Table  XXIV  shows  that  these 
children,  in  comparison  with  average  children  of  the  same  sexes 
and  ages,  showed  a  deficiency  in  stature  of  1|  inches,  or  3.4  per 
cent.  A  tendency  appears  for  this  deficiency  in  stature  to  increase 
with  age.  Thus  among  children  2  years  of  age  the  deficiency  is 
over  twice  as  great  as  among  those  less  than  1  year  of  age.  The 
percentage  of  deficiency  in  stature  increases  at  the  same  time  from^ 
2.4  under  1  year  to  4.1  at  2  years  of  age. 

The  deficiency  in  weight  is  even  more  marked.  Thus  the  average 
deficiency  for  all  children  under  7  was  nearly  2  pounds,  or  7.2  per 
cent.  Tlie  deficiency  in  weight  appears  to  increase  somewhat  with 
age  in  absolute  amount,  though  the  percentage  diminishes  from 
slightly  over  10  at  less  than  1  year  of  age  to  about  5  at  from  4  to  6 
years  of  age. 

The  average  deficiencies  are  in  most  cases  well  over  five  times 
the  probable  error,  and  are,  therefore,  well  outside  the  range  of 
probable  chance  variation. 

MabmtritioiL 

In  all  591  children  were  diagnosed  as  being  malnourished.  Table 
XXV  shows  that  the  average  deficiency  of  these  children  in  stature 
was  nearly  1  f  inches,  and  in  weight  nearly  3^  pounds.  The  percentage 
deficiency  in  stature  was  4.4,  while  the  percentage  deficiency  in 
weight  was  15.7.  The  largest  proportion  of  cases  found  was  under 
1  year  of  age,  and  this  age  group  shows  the  largest  percentage  of 
deficiency  both  in  height  and  weight.  These  children  were  almost 
25  per  cent  deficient  in  weight.  This  result  is  to  be  expected,  since 
most  of  the  physicians  probably  used  marked  deficiency  of  weight 
for  height  as  a  chief  criterion  for  malnutrition. 

In  these  comparisons  deficiency  in  weight  is  measured  in  respect 
to  average  weight  for  age.  Since  the  deficiency  in  height  is  much 
less  th%n  that  in  weight,  the  malnourished  and  the  rachitic  children  are 
also  markedly  deficient  in  weight  for  height.  In  general,  however, 
the  percentage  of  deficiency  in  weight  for  height  is  less  than  in  weight 
for  age. 

A  rough  approximation  to  the  deficiency  in  weight  for  height  of 
the  malnourished  children  under  1  year  of  age  can  be  found  by  the 
following  computation:  For  ages  under  1  year  the  average  deficiency 
in  stature  is  1.63  inches.  Tables  II  and  III,  pages  18-20,  show  that 
the  range  of  height  for  ages  under  1  year  is,  roughly,  from  20  to  29 
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inches.  Table  VI;  page  29,  shows  that  at  these  statures  a  difference 
of  approximately  1.3  pounds  of  weight  corresponds  to  each  inch  gain 
in  stature,  and  hence  the  average  deficiency  of  1.63  inches  in  stature 
would  correspond  to  approximately  2.1  pounds  in  weight.  The 
actual  deficiency  in  weight  of  25  per  cent,  or  3.57  poimds,  is  nearly  1 J 
poimds  more  than  woidd  correspond  to  the  deficiency  in  stature. 
Reference  to  Table  VT,  page  29,  shows  that  the  average  weight  for 
the  different  statures  up  to  28  inches  is,  roughly,  about  15  pounds. 
Hence  with  a  deficiency  of  1.5  poimds,  corresponding  to  an  average 
weight  of  about  15  poimds,  there  woidd  be  an  average  deficiency  in 
weight  for  height  of  10  per  cent.  The  deficiency  in  weight  for  height 
is  evidently  less  than  the  deficiency  in  weight  for  age. 

Heart  almomiality. 

The  nimiber  of  children  diagnosed  as  having  heart  abnormality 
was  comparatively  small,  only  444.  Table  XXVI  shows  that  the 
average  deficiency  of  these  children  in  stature  is  only  one-seventh 
of  an  inch,  while  the  deficiency  in  weight  is  slightly  over  half  a  pound. 
The  deficiencies  are  much  greater  imder  1  year  of  age  than  at  older 
ages.  Thus  the  deficiency  in  statiure  imder  1  year  was  about  three- 
fourths  inch  and  that  in  weight  over  IJ  pounds.  The  nimiber  of 
cases,  however,  is  small  and  except  for  the  group  as  a  whole  and  for 
the  first  year  the  deficiencies  are  small  in  comparison  with  the 
probable  errors,  and  a  considerable  play  is  therefore  given  to  varia- 
tions due  to  chance. 

Table  XXVI. — Comparative  stature  and  weight  of  children  with  heart  abnormalitif; 
white  children  under  7  years  of  age;  California  and  New  York  City, 


White  cbildren  with  heart  abnormality. 

Age. 

Number. 

Stature  (inches). 

Weight  (pounds). 

Average 
excess.! 

Probable 
error  of 
average 
excess. 

Percent 

of 
excess. 

Average 
excess.* 

Probable 
error  of 
average 
excess. 

Percent 

of 
excess. 

All  ftiwe  nuder 7. .  - 

444 

-0.15 

±0.05 

-0.4 

-0.57 

dbO.ll 

-  1.7 

Under  1  year 

34 
39 
39 
90 
113 
108 
21 

-  .73 

-  .35 
+  .30 

-  .05 
+  .04 

-  .31 

-  .04 

.16 
.17 
.18 
.13 
.12 
.13 
.31 

-2.9 
-1.1 
+  .9 

-  .1 
+  .1 

-  .7 

-  .9 

-l.«3 

-  .75 
+  .45 

-  .66 

-  .07 
-1.05 

-  .33 

.26 

.29 

.35 

.27 

.26> 

.30 

.73 

-10.4 

1  year.  uiuUw  J-  -  t r . . . 

-  2.9 

2  yean,  under  8 

+  1.6 

3  years,  under  4 

—  2.0 

4  years,  under  6 

—    .2 

5  yean,  under  fi .            ,  . , . 

—  2.7 

ft  ynan.  under  7 

—    .7 

1  Excess  sbovim  as  positive,  deficiency  as  negative.  The  average  excess  or  deficiency  is  the  averags 
difference  oetween  what  the  cnildren  actually  weiiehed  and  measured  and  the  average  wei^ts  and  statores 
of  children  of  the  same  sexes  and  ages  (in  months)  in  California  and  New  York  City. 
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Cttkms  teeth. 

The  children  reported  as  having  carious  teeth  numbered  2,093, 
Table  XXVII,  and  the  comparison  of  the  stature  and  weight  of  these 
children  with  those  of  average  children  of  the  same  sexes  and  ages 
shows  comparatively  little  difference  when  all  ages  are  taken  into 
consideration.  For  the  entire  group  of  children  the  average  defi- 
ciency in  stature  is  negligible,  while  the  deficiency  in  weight  averages 
only  2  ounces,  but  slightly  over  twice  the  probable  error. 

Table  XXVII. — Camparative  stature  and  weight  of  children  with  carious  teeth;  white 
children  under  7  years  of  age;  Calif omia  and  New  York  City. 


White  children  with  carious  teeth. 

Age. 

Number. 

Stature  (inches). 

Weight  (pounds). 

Average 
ojcoess.^ 

Probable 
error  of 
average 
excess. 

Percent 

of 
excess. 

Average 
excess.^ 

Probable 
error  of 
average 
excess. 

Percent 

of 
exoesR. 

AQaflMunder? 

2,003 

-a  01 

±0.03 

-ao 

-0.14 

±0.06 

-0.4 

tJiMlflr 3  ynm.  -, 

224 
450 
714 
611 
94 

+  .30 
+  •11 

-  .13 

-  .08 

-  .06 

.06 
.06 
.06 
.16 

+  .9 
+  .3 

-  .3 
-1.9 

-  .1 

+  .19 
+  .09 

-  .28 

-  .20 

-  .46 

.16 
.12 
.11 
.13 
.37 

+  .7 

3  yean,  under  4. 

+  .3 

4Tmn.  under  5-- T 

—  .8 

5  yt»r».  under  fi- 

—  .6 

ff  Tearv.  under  7-  - 

— l.l 

1  Excess  shown  as  positive,  deficiency  as  negative.  The  average  excess  or  deficiency  is  the  average 
difference  between  what  the  cnildren  actually  weighed  and  measured  and  the  average  weights  and  statures 
of  children  of  the  same  sexes  and  ages  (in  months)  in  California  and  New  YorlL  City. 

Diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils. 

A  comparatively  large  number  of  children,  10,276,  were  diagnosed 
as  having  either  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils.  An  examination  of 
Table  XXVIII  shows  that  for  all  ages  together  these  children  show 
no  special  deficiency  in  height,  but  that  a  deficiency  in  weight  of  one- 
eighth  of  a  pound  appears  to  be  definitely  established.  The  classifica- 
tion by  age  groups  reveals  a  tendency  among  children  over  2  years  of 
age  with  these  defects  to  be  shorter  and  lighter  than  the- averages  for 
their  ages,  and  for  the  deficiency  to  increase  in  amount  as  they  grow 
older.  Thus  the  children  at  4  years  of  age  diagnosed  as  having 
diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils  were  slightly  over  a  sixth  of  an  inch 
shorter  than  average  children  of  the  same  age.  They  were  also 
almost  half  a  pound  below  average  weight  for  their  ages,  and  were 
somewhat  below  average  weight  for  their  heights.  The  figures  for 
6  years  of  age  are  not  significant  on  account  of  the  small  numbers 
and  the  large  probable  error. 
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Tablb  XXVlll.-^CmnparaUve  itatwre  and  weight  of  children  with  enlarged  or  diseased 
tonaiU;  white  chUaren  under  7  years  of  age;  California  and  New  York  City. 


Age. 


An  Bgn  nndfir  7 

'^ndw  1  yffKr r , , ,     ..,.,.  ...... 

ijifMr  nndfrS 

2  TiPVff,  uiwiflT  1^ 

2  Wi^ni  "ndw  4 

4j?arf,  nndw5 

s  Tws,  undiv  ? 

fiywn.uiider?. 

White  children  with  enlarged  or  diseased  tansils.* 


Number. 


10,376 


662 
1,648 
2,153 
2,203 
2,002 
1,430 

178 


Stature  (inches). 


Average 
excess.^ 


-0.02 


+  .54 
+  .10 

-  .02 

-  .06 

-  .16 

-  .13 

-  .13 


Probable 
error  of 
average 
excess. 


±aoi 


.04 
.03 
.03 
.08 
.03 
.04 
.11 


Percent 
of  excess. 


-ao 


+2.0 
+  .3 

-  .1 

-  .2 

-  .4 

-  .3 

-  .3 


Weight  (pounds). 


Average 
excess.^ 


-a  12 


+  .93 
+  .06 

-  .02 

-  .17 

-  .46 

-  .37 

-  .01 


Probable 
error  of 
average 
excess. 


:ba02 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.07 
.00 
.28 


Percent 
of  excess. 


— a4 


+5.3 
+  .1 

-  .1 

-  .6 
-1.3 

-  .9 

-  .0 


^  Excess  shown  as  positive,  deficiency  as  negative.  The  average  excess  or  deficiency  is  the  average 
dilteenoe  between  what  the  children  actually  weighed  and  measured  and  the  weights  and  statures  of 
averafe  cAiildren  of  the  same  sexes  and  ages  (in  months)  in  California  and  New  York  City. 

Adenoids. 

In  the  two  areas  studied  there  was  a  total  of  3;728  children  who 
were  diagnosed  as  having  adenoids,  as  shown  in  Table  XXIX. 
When  the  group  as  a  whole  is  considered;  these  children  show  no 
significant  difference  from  the  average  in  stature;  but  a  deficiency  of 
one-fifth  of  a  pound  in  weight,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  probable 
error,  appears  to  be  significant.  When  the  figures  are  analyzed  by 
age  the  same  tendency  appears  as  in  the  case  of  children  with  enlarged 
or  diseased  tonsils.  Children  over  1  year  of  age  with  adenoids  appear 
to  be  deficient  in  weight  as  compared  with  average  children.  The 
children  4  years  of  age  were  slightly  more  than  half  a  pound  below 
the  average  weight  for  all  children,  and  the  deficiency  at  this  age  was 
larger  than  for  younger  ages.  The  figures  for  5  and  6  years  of  age 
are  not  particularly  significant  on  account  of  the  small  number  of 
cases  and  the  wide  play  given  to  chance  variations. 

Table   XXIX. — Comparative  stature  and  weight  of  children,  with  adenoids;  white 
children  under  7  years  of  age;  California  and  New  York  City. 


Age. 


AU  ages  under  7. 

pnderlyear 

|[7«ar,under2 , 

Jyean.underS 

•yean,  under  4. , 

i7«an,  underS 

iy<Ban,nnder6 , 

^y^UB.waderl , 


White  children  with  adenoids. 


Number. 


3,728 


304 
617 
744 
766 
005 
529 
74 


Stature  (inches). 


Average 
excess.^ 


+aQ2S 


+ 
+ 


.48 
.12 
.00 
.01 
.01 
.00 
.29 


Probable 
error  of 
average 
excess. 


±0.02 


.06 
.04 
.04 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.17 


Percent 
of  excess. 


+ai 


+1.8 
+  .4 


-  .2 

-  .2 

-  .1 

+  .7 


Weight  (pounds). 


Average 
excess.* 


-a  21 


+  .53 

-  .09 

-  .03 

-  .47 

-  .62 

-  .27 
+  .77 


Probable 
error  of 
average 
excess. 


±ao4 


.09 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.10 
.14 
.41 


Percent 
of  excess. 


-a  7 


+8.2 

-  .4 

-  .1 
-1.5 
-1.7 

-  .7 
+L9 
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EFFECT  OF  INCLUSION  OF  CHILDREN  WITH  CERTAIN  DEFECTS  UPON 

GENERAL  AVERAGES. 

Of  the  defects  and  diseases  the  mfluence  of  which  upon  stature  and 
weight  are  here  specially  analyzed,  carious  teeth,  enlarged  or  diseased 
tonsils,  and  adenoids  were  not  given  in  the  list  on  page  12  of  defects 
and  diseases  which  caused  exclusion  from  the  main  tables  of  stature 
and  weight.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  exclude  uniformly 
in  all  States  children  with  these  defects,  since  there  was  no  uniformity 
in  reporting  them.  In  many  cases,  children  with  adenoids  or  with 
diseased  tonsils  may  not  have  had  the  fact  noted  on  their  record 
cards.  The  effect  of  including  children  with  these  three  defects  in 
the  general  tables  is  shown  by  the  analyses  given  above,  however, 
to  be  relatively  slight,  since  for  the  ages  considered  the  correlation 
between  such  defects  and  deficiency  in  stature  and  weight  is  slight. 

Nevertheless,  if  children  with  carious  teeth,  adenoids,  and  diseased 
or  enlarged  tonsils  had  been  excluded — and  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
exclude  them  all  uniformly — the  average  heights  and  weights  found 
for  all  children  would  have  been  very  slightly  increased.  And  the 
amount  of  such  increase  can  be  estimated  from  the  figures  for  average 
deficiencies  in  stature  and  weight  and  from  the  (percentages  of  children 
with  the  different  defects." 

Table  XXX. — Approximate  correction  of  general  averaget  if  children  with  fpedfied 

defects  had  been  uniformly  excluded. 


Approximate  correction  of  general  averaf^. 

Af^ 

Children  witb  en- 
larged or  diseased 
tonxiki,  adenoids, 
and  carious  teeth 
exchided. 

Children  with  dis- 
eased or  enlarged 
tonsils  excluded. 

Children  with  ade- 
noids excluded. 

Children  with  cari- 
ous    teeth    ex- 
cluded. 

Stature 
(inches). 

Weight 
(pounds). 

Stature 
(inches). 

Weight 
(pounds). 

Stature 
(inches). 

Weight 
(pounds). 

Stature 
(inches). 

Weight 
(pounds). 

3  yean,  under  4 

4  yean,  under  5 

6yean,under6 

+aa2 

+  .06 
+  .06 

+ao7 

+  .20 
+  .18 

+ao2 

+  .05 
+  .05 

+ao6 

+  .17 
+  .16 

-)-a06 
+  .06 
+  .03 

-a  01 
+  .01 
+  .01 

-a  01 

+  .03 

+  .0B 

"  The  method  of  making  such  an  estimate  is  easUy  stated  in  algebraic  terms.  If  m  is  the  average  stature 
or  weight,  ma  the  average  for  children  with  a  given  defect,  and  nio  the  average  for  children  without  tlie 
defects,  and  if »  b  the  total  number,  p  the  proportion  with  the  defect,  and  q  the  proportion  without  it,  then 

fan**  fn^fip-h  nioiif 
or,  m— fiidp+mof 

If  <  is  the  average  excess  (or  deficiency)  of  the  defective  children  over  the  average  for  all  children,  or,  lo 
symbois, 

tnd=m+< 

Then,  m-mp+pc+mof? 
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Such  estimates,  of  course,  have  to  be  made  on  the  assumption 
that  the  average  deficiencies  indicated  in  the  tables  are  correct, 
even  though  the  size  of  the  probable  errors  shows  that  their  amounts 
are  subject  to  considerable  doubt.  They  have  also  to  be  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  proportions  of  children  with  the  given 
defects  of  the  same  degrees  of  seriousness  are  the  same  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  as  in  the  two  areas  specially  studied. 

This  process  of  correction  makes  no  significant  change  in  the 
averages  for  children  under  3  years  of  age,  since  in  these  early  years 
either  the  deficiency  (or  excess)  in  stature  and  weight  is  negligible 
or  the  proportion  of  cases  is  small.  If,  however,  children  with 
diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils  had  been  excluded  in  making  up  the 
general  averages  of  stature  and  weight,  the  average  statures  at  3^  4, 
and  5  years  would  have  been  increased  0.02,  0.05,  and  0.05  inch, 
respectively;  and  the  average  weights  would  have  been  increased 
0.06,  0.17,  and  0.16  poimd.  Similar  figures  for  adenoids  and  carious 
teeth  are  also  given  in  Table  XXX. 

The  total  correction  for  all  three  defects  results  in  raising  the 
average  statures  0.02,  0.05,  and  0.05  inch  and  the  average  weights 
0.07,  0.20,  and  0.18  pound  at  3,  4,  and  5  years,  respectively.  In 
other  words,  the  correction  in  stature  is  not  over  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch,  while  the  correction  in  weight  varies  up  to  one-fifth  of  a  pound 
for  the  ages  included  in  the  tabulations. 

In  combining  the  figures  for  the  three  defects  account  is  taken 
of  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  children  with  adenoids  were 
reported  as  having  also  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils  and  the  propor- 
tion in  which  children  with  carious  teeth  had  one  or  both  of  the 
other  defects.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  children  with  adenoids  were 
reported  as  not  having  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils,  while  one-half  of 
those  with  carious  teeth  were  reported  as  having  neither  adenoids 
nor  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils.  The  children  who  had  adenoids  or 
carious  teeth  in  addition  to  enlarged  or  diseased  tonsils  are  already 
mduded  in  the  group  with  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils,  and  the  cor- 
rection made  for  defective  tonsils  necessarily  includes  the  correc- 
tion for  cases  of  combination  with  the  other  defects  mentioned. 
The  correction  for  adenoids  only  and  that  for  carious  teeth  only  need, 
therefore,  to  be  added. 

CORRECTED  AND  SMOOTHED  AVERAGES  OF  STATURE  AND  WEIGHT. 

In  Table  XXXI  corrected  and  smoothed  averages  for  stature 
and  weight  are  given.  To  the  smoothed  averages  already  presented 
a  correction  is  added  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  inclusion  in  the 
basic  tables  of  children  with  the  three  defects  mentioned.  This 
table,  then,  represents  average  statures  and  weights  of  boys  and 
girls  under  6  years  of  age  based,  as  nearly  as  possible,  upon  children 
with  no  defects  or  diseases. 
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Tablb  XXXI. — Average  tlaturt*  and  vieit^tt,  by  age,  from  Mr£A  to  6  yeire,  amoothed 
and  eorreeted  figure*;  white  cnildrm,^ 


Statnn      Walfbt 


9  moDlhi,  und*r  3. 


lOnHDtha,  undgt 


S7  '         ».» 


'  Flgima  (or  tba  fln  1 3S  mcutlia  ue  tba  aune  u  in  Table  I. 
ttcuaio  sbow  statniu  and  mlfhu  of  healtb?  ohlklnin  wltli 
pncadlng  section.    Tha  comctloiu.  becliuiliif  vltli  X  monl 
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APPENDIX  A. 

EXTRACT  FROM  "SUGGESTIONS  TO  EXAMINERS." > 

Wd^lillg. 

Children  under  5  years  should  be  undressed  and  weighed  without 
clothing,  or  wrapped  in  a  thin  sheet  or  towel,  the  weight  of  which  is 
deducted.  Children  over  5  years  should  be  weighed  in  their  ordi- 
nary indoor  clothing.  Young  babies,  unable  to  stand,  should  be 
weighed,  if  possible,  on  scales  equipped  with  a  scale  pan.  A  fresh 
paper  towel  should  be  laid  in  the  pan  and  changed  after  each  child  is 
weighed.  Where  only  large  platform  scales  are  available,  a  baby  old 
enough  to  sit  or  stand  may  be  set  on  the  platform  of  the  scale,  on 
which  is  spread  a  fresh  paper  towel.  If  the  baby  is  not  old  enough 
to  sit  alone,  an  adult  holding  the  baby  may  be  weighed  and  the 
weight,  of  the  adult  deducted. 

Messuring. 

All  children  should  be  measured  without  shoes. 

To  measure  children  able  to  stand:  If  the  scales  used  are  equipped 
with  a  measuring  apparatus  it  should  be  used.  Where  this  is  not 
available,  the  child  should  be  asked  to  stand  against  the  wall  with  the 
beds  and  the  back  of  the  head  touching  the  wall.  His  height  is 
obtained  by  holding  a  book  or  small  box  horizontally  on  top  of  his 
head  against  the  wall  and  measuring  the  space  between  the  bottom 
of  the  book  or  the  box  and  the  floor.  A  convenient  method  is  to  tack 
a  tape  measure  perpendicularly  on  the  wall,  beginning  at  the  floor, 
and  to  measure  by  this. 

To  measure  babies  unable  to  stand:  An  apparatus  for  measiuing 
babies  and  young  children  may  be  made  by  nailing  a  headboard 
firmly  across  one  end  of  the  examination  table.  To  this  board 
attach  one  end  of  a  linen  tape  measure  and  secure  the  other  end 
firmly  across  the  sheet  which  covers  the  table.  Provide  also  a  book 
end — one  of  the  cheap,  enameled  kind  sold  for  office  use.  The  length 
of  the  baby  may  be  quickly  and  accurately  found  by  laying  him  upon 
the  examination  table,  directly  over  the  tape  measure,  with  his  head 
resting  firmly  against  the  headboard.  Be  sure  that  the  baby  is  lying 
flat  on  the  table,  completely  relaxed.  The  legs  must  not  be  bent  at 
the  hips  or  knees.  Press  the  enameled  book  end  squarely  against 
the  feet  and  read  his  length  as  indicated  upon  the  tape  measure. 
More  elaborate  types  of  apparatus  on  the  same  principle  have  been 
devised  and  are  used  in  the  same  way.  A  baby  may  also  be  measured 
by  laying  him  on  a  table  and  measuring  between  two  books  held  one 
at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  feet. 

*  April  and  May  Weighing  and  Measuring  Teat.    Part  2,  Suggestions  to  Examiners,  Children's  Bureau 
l4(tfIetNo.2,Part2.    Bureaa  PuUlcatian  No.  88. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

ACCURACY  OF  MATERIAL. 

The  subject  of  the  accuracy  of  the  material  is  important.  With 
material  collected  from  many  physicians  all  over  the  country,  and 
with  probably  considerable  variation  in  the  methods  of  weighing  and 
measuring  employed;  it  is  necessary  to  know  within  what  limits  the 
material  may  be  considered  as  accurate. 

Some  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  acciu'acy  of  the  material  by  an 
analysis  of  the  imits  in  which  heights  and  weights  were  reported. 
In  Appendix 'Tables  1  and  2  the  different  sections  of  the  country  and 
the  white  and  Negro  races  are  compared,  in  regard  to  the  imita  of 
heights  and  weights  used,  on  the  basis  of  samples  of  at  least  4,000 
measurements  for  each  section  or  race  group  considered.  1 1  appears 
that  height  was  reported  for  about  one-twelfth  of  the  total  white 
children  in  eighths  of  inches;  for  about  two-fifths  either  in  quarters 
or  in  eighths  of  inches,  for  two-fifths  more  in  half  inches  only,  and 
for  about  one-sixth  to  the  nearest  inch. 

The  white  children  were  measured  with  a  considerably  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  than  the  Negro  children.  The  heights  of  only 
one-twentieth  of  the  Negro  children  were  reported  in  eighths  of 
inches,  and  those  of  only  about  one-third  in  either  quarters  or  eighths 
of  inches.  Between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  records  of  heights 
of  Negro  children  were  made  to  the  nearest  inch. 

The  different  sections  show  approximately  the  same  degree  of 
acciu-acy  in  reports  of  the  heights  of  white  children.  Califomia  has 
the  largest  proportion  of  cases  reported  in  eighths  of  inches,  followed 
by  the  East  North-Central  division.  The  Western  section  has  the 
smallest  proportion  reported  in  even  inches,  again  followed  by  the 
East  North-Central  division. 

In  regard  to  weights,  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  white  children 
had  their  weights  reported  in  oimces,  nearly  one-half  either  in  ounces 
or  quarter  poimds,  somewhat  less  than  one-third  in  half  pounds,  and 
nearly  one-fourth  in  even  pounds.  The  reporting  of  weights  for 
Negro  children  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  more  carefully  done 
than  for  white  children. 

As  in  the  case  of  height,  there  is  comparatively  little  difference  in 
the  acciu'acy  with  which  the  weights  of  white  children  were  reported 
in  the  different  sections.  The  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States  show  the  highest  proportion  reported  in  ounceSi  followed 
closely  by  the  Western  section.  The  Southern  section  had  the 
highest  proportion  reported  in  even  pounds,  followed  closely  by 
Califomia. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind^  however,  in  mterpretmg  these  figures,  that 
the  use  of  a  comparatively  coarse  instead  of  a  fine  unit  in  entering  the 
measurements  may  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  final  results.  Thus, 
if  the  heights  of  1 ,000  children  were  reported  in  eighths  of  inches,  and 
tabulated  first  in  eighths  of  inches,  as  reported,  and  then  tabulated  a 
second  time,  grouping  heights  to  the  nearest  inch,  the  resulting  aver- 
ages would  be  substantially  the  same.  The  only  difference  in  the 
results  would  be  due  to  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  occurrence 
of  fractional  eighths  of  inches.  If  the  fractional  eighths  of  inches 
were  distributed  uniformly  above  and  below  the  even  inches,  the 
resulting  averages  would  be  identical.  The  figures,  however,  do 
give  an  indication  of  the  general  care  with  which  heights  and 
weights  were  secured;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  a  measurement 
that  permits  of  a  statement  in  eighths  of  inches  is  more  likely  to  be 
accurate  and  carefully  made  than  a  measurement  which  is  roughly 
entered  in  inches  or  pounds. 

Besides  the  fineness  of  the  unit  used  in  reporting  heights  and  weights 
another  factor  which  affects  the  accuracy  of  the  material  is  the  re- 
porting of  age.  Obviously  errors  in  age  would  affect  the  accuracy 
of  both  heights  and  weights  in  relation  to  age.  The  age  was  secured 
in  all  cases  by  subtracting  the  date  of  birth,  as  entered  on  the 
children's  year  cards,  from  the  date  of  examination,  as  reported  by 
the  examining  physician.  There  were,  therefore,  no  chances  of  error 
through  reporting  age  in  even  years,  except  that  in  cases  where  a 
rough  statement  of  age  was  given  by  the  mother  the  date  of  birth 
might  have  been  estimated  from  the  date  of  examination.  Such 
statements  of  age,  if  inexact,  would  ordinarily  be  concentrated  on 
even  years.  In  these  cases  where  the  date  of  birth  was  estimated 
by  subtracting  even  years  from  the  date  of  examination,  the  month 
and  day  of  the  birth  date  would  be  identical  with  the  month  and  day 
of  the  examination  date.  A  study  was  therefore  made  of  a  sample 
of  608  records  selected  at  random  in  which  the  age  was  12,  24,  36, 
48,  or  60  months  to  determine  the  proportion  of  cases  where  the  day 
of  the  month  was  identical  in  the  two  dates.  It  was  found  that 
instead  of  the  20  expected  on  the  basis  of  chance,  there  were  actually 
43  cases  where  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  month  were  identical. 
There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  tendency  toward  concentration, 
but  the  tendency  is  slight,  the  excess  concentration  constituting 
perhaps  4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reported  at  these  ages. 

A  result  of  a  tendency  toward  concentration  would  be  that  the 
groups  of  children  whose  ages  were  classified  under  the  months  cor- 
responding to  even  years  would  contain  some  who  were  actually  a  few 
months  older  and  others  who  were  a  few  months  yoimger  than  stated. 
As  a  result  the  heights  and  weights  of  these  children  would  vary 
more  than  the  heights  and  weights  of  children  whose  ages  were  exactly 
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stated.  Such  a  tendency,  therefore^  in  reporting  of  age  would  appeal 
in  the  measures  of  variability  of  children*  at  exactly  even  years  of  agoi 
The  tables,  however,  show  that  the  standard  deviation  does  nof 
exhibit  any  marked  tendency  for  the  variability  to  increase  at  12 
months,  24  months,  36  monUis,  48  months,  or  60  months.  It  may 
fairly  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  reporting  of  age  was  on  the  whole 
accurate.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  even  if  a  concentric 
tion  at  the  even  years  appeared,  if  it  was  due  to  overstatement  and 
to  understatement  of  age  in  equal  proportions,  it  would  probably  not 
affect  materially  the  average  heights  and  weights. 

Table  I. — Acewracy  of  reporting  ofheighti,  by  sectiom,  and  by  race. 


Total. 

Children  whose  heights  were  reported  in  >— 

SMtlOD. 

Eighth  inches. 

Quarter  inches. 

Half  inches. 

Inches. 

• 

Nam- 
her. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

cent. 

White 

20,273 

2.198 

8.4 

0,035 

34.4 

10,509 

4a8 

4,441 

1&9 

New  BngJand  and  Mid- 
dle Atlao  tic 

4.505 
4,5(W 
i,'JI02 
4,335 
4,252 
4,311 

238 
312 
440 
360 
370 
478 

6..1 
6.8 

10.2 
8.3 
8.7 

11.1 

1,657 
1,486 
1,404 
1,610 
1,497 
1,381 

36.8 
32.5 
32.6 
37.1 
35.2 
32.0 

1,720 
1,955 
1,804 
1,601 
1,749 
1,680 

3&2 

42.8 
41.9 
39.0 
41.1 
39.0 

890 
815 
654 
674 
636 
772 

19.8 

Southern  section 

17.8 

East  North-Central 

Iowa 

15.2 
15.5 

Western  section 

15^0 

Caliibrnia 

17.9 

Negro^  all  sections 

4,976 

270 

5.4 

1,273 

25.6 

2,286 

45.0 

1,147 

22.1 

1  Estimated  firom  distribution  measurements  according  to  fractional  parts  of  inches. 
Table  2. — Accuracy  of  reporting  oftoeighU,  by  secUons,  and  by  race. 


Totol. 

Childrenidioie  weights  wero  reported  in  1— 

Section. 

Ounces.        Quarter  pounds. 

Half  pounds. 

Pounds. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Nom- 
btf. 

Per 

cent. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

P» 
cent. 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

White 

26,273 

5,016 

19.1 

7,478 

28.4 

7,092 

29.3 

6,002 

23.2 

New  England  and  Mid- 
dle Atftntlc 

4,505 
4,568 
4,302 
4,835 
4,252 
4,311 

937 
716 
852 
818 
880 
813 

20.8 
15.7 
19.8 
18.9 
20.7 
18.9 

1,326 
1.175 
1,186 
1,438 
1,314 
1,040 

29.4 
25.7 
27.5 
88.1 
30.0 
34.1 

1,320 
1,403 
1,297 
1,213 
1,007 
1,362 

29.3 
82.7 
30.1 
28.0 
23.7 
8L6 

922 

1,184 

968 

871 

1,051 

1,006 

20.6 

Southern  section. 

East  North-Central 

Iowa 

36.9 
32.5 
20.1 

Westtfn  section 

2i7 

CftMfnrnt* 

25.4 

Necro.  all  sections 

4,976 

1,547 

31.1 

1,073 

21.6 

1,146 

23.0 

1,210 

K3 

1  Estimated  from  distribution  of  ireii^ts  according  to  ounces. 


APPENDIX  C. 

PROBABLE  ERRORS  OF  AVERAGES. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  averages  for  different  groups  of  children 
aged  6  months^  for  example,  are  not  always  exactly  the  same,  but 
vary  slightly  because  of  the  iirclusion  of  particular  individuals  in 
the  different  groups.  This  variation  between  averages  occurs  with- 
out any  conscious  or  biased  selection,  and  even  where  there  is  only 
a  chance  selection  of  cases.  Obviously,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  larger  the  number  of  children  in  a  group  the  less  influence  upon 
the  average  will  be  exerted  by  the  chance  inclusion  of  a  child  of 
extreme  statiu-e  or  weight. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "probable  error  of  an  average"  may  best 
be  explained  in  terms  of  the  standard  deviation.  As  explained  in 
the  text,  the  standard  deviation  shows  the  variability  of  the  measure- 
ments about  an  average.  Similarly,  the  standard  deviation  of  an 
average  shows  the  variability  of  a  number  of  averages  about  a 
central  average.  The  standard  deviation  of  an  average  can  be  cal- 
culated directly  from  the  standard  deviation  of  the  individual 
measurements  by  dividing  it  by  the  square  root  of  the  number  of 
measurements  upon  which  the  average  is  based. 

The  interpretation  of  the  standard  deviation  of  the  average  follows 
the  same  terms  as  the  interpretation  of  the  standard  deviation  of  the 
individual  measurements.  As  the  standard  deviation  of  statures  or 
weights  gives  a  statement  of  the  number  of  inches  or  pounds  above 
or  below  the  average  within  which  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  measure- 
ments will  be  foimd  to  lie,  so  the  standard  deviation  of  an  average 
of  stature  or  weight  gives  a  statement  of  the  number  of  inches  or 
poimds  above  or  below  a  central  average  within  which  roughly  two- 
thirds  of  a  series  of  averages,  each  based  upon  the  same  number  of 
cases,  would  be  foimd  to  lie. 

The  ''probable  error/'  or,  perhaps  better,  the  probable  deviation, 
is  a  technical  term  with  a  special  meaning.  The  probable  error  is 
equal  to  the  standard  deviation  times  0.6745.  The  word  ''probable" 
is  used  to  mean  that  it  is  equally  probable  that  a  measurement  will 
fall  inside  or  outside  the  limits  of  the  probable  error  from  the  average. 
"Error"  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  early  application  of  the  normal 
or  Gaussian  curve  to  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  errors  of  measure- 
ment. 

The  probable  error,  then,  affords  a  measure  of  the  influence  of 
chance  errors^  or  of  a  chance  selection  of  cases  upon  the  average.    Since 
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variations  due  to  chance  errors  or  to  a  chance  selection  of  cases  rarely 
exceed  five  or  six  times  the  probable  error,  it  affords  a  measure  also 
of  the  extreme  range  of  error  in  an  average  due  to  chance.  Five  or 
six  times  the  probable  error  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the  extreme 
range  of  error  in  an  average  which  may  be  due  to  chance  or  random 
sampling  from  a  large  group. 

The  larger  the  group  in  the  sample  the  smaller  the  probable  error. 
At  6  months  of  age,  for  example,  the  probable  error  of  the  average 
weight  for  the  group  of  1912  boys  included  in  the  table  is  found  to  be 
plus  or  minus  0.04  poimds.  The  maximum  error  in  this  average  due 
to  chance  would,  therefore,  probably  not  exceed  six  times  this  figure, 
or  a  quarter  of  a  poimd.  If  the  group  had  included  only  one-fourth 
this  number  of  cases,  the  probable  error  of  the  average  would  have 
been  twice  as  large  or,  in  other  words,  the  maxunum  error  in  the 
average  due  to  chance  would  probably  not  have  exceeded  half  a 
poimd. 

It  should  be  specially  emphasized  that,  as  the  standard  deviation 
of  the  individual  measurements  does  not  reflect  errors  of  measure- 
ment  but  merely  variations  in  individuals,  so  the  ''probable  error  of 
an  average '^ — 0.6745  times  the  standard  deviation  of  th§  average — 
does  not  afford  any  indication  of  errors  in  an  average  due  to  a  definite 
bias.  It  merely  measures  variability  in  an  average  due  to  diance 
selection  of  cases.  ElrrorB  due  to  the  inclusion  of  wei^ts-of  clothing 
to  a  biased  selection  of  nationalities  characterized  by  short  or  tall 
stature,  or  to  fimdamental  biased  errors  in  measurement  are  not 
indicated  in  the  ''probable  error." 
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Tablb  1. — Average  statures  and  weights  in  centimeters  and  kilograms  by  sex,  from  birth 

to  6  years;  smoothed  figures;  white  children. 


Under  1  month 

1  month,  under  2 

2  months,  under  3. .. . 

3  months,  under  4. .. . 

4  months,  under  6 

5  months,  under  6 

6  months,  under? 

7  months,  under  8. .. . 

8  months,  under  0 

9  months,  under  10. . . 

10  months,  under  11. . 
U  months,  under  12. . 

12  months,  under  13. . 

13  months,  under  14. . 

14  months,  under  15. . 

15  months,  under  10. . 
10  months,  under  17. . 

17  months,  under  18. . 

18  months,  under  10. . 

19  months,  under  20. . 

30  months,  under  21. . 

21  months,  under  22. . 

22  months,  under  23. . 

23  months,  under  24. . 
21  months,  under  25. . 

25  months,  under  25. . 

26  months,  under  27. . 

27  months,  under  28. . 

28  months,  under  20. . 

29  months,  under  30. . 
ao  months,  under  31 . . 

31  months,  under  32. , 

32  months,  under  33. . 
38  months,  under  34. . 
84  months,  under  35. . 
35  months,  under  36. . 
38  months,  under  37. , 

37  months,  under  38. . 

38  months,  under  39. . 

39  months,  under  40. . 

40  months,  under  41. . 

41  months,  under  42. . 

42  months,  under  43. . 
48  months,  under  44. , 

44  months,  under  45. , 

45  months,  under  46. , 

46  months,  under  47. . 

47  months,  under  48. , 

48  months,  under  49., 

49  months,  under  60. . 

60  months,  under  51. . 

61  months,  under  52. . 
S3  months,  under  53.. 

63  months,  under  54. . 

64  months,  under  55. . 

65  months,  under  56. . 

66  months,  under  57. , 

67  months,  under  58. , 

68  months,  under  60. . 
60  months,  under  60. . 

60  months,  under  61. . 

61  months,  under  62. . 
63  numths,  under  63. 

63  months,  under  64. 

64  months,  under  65. 

65  months,  under  66. 

66  months,  under  67. . 

67  months,  under  68. . 

68  months,  under  69. , 

69  months,  under  70. , 

70  months,  under  71. . 

71  months,  under  72. . 


Age. 


White  boys. 

White  girls. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

stature 
(centi- 

weii^t 
(Ulo- 

stature 
(centi- 

wei£ht 

meters). 

graMis). 

meters). 

grams). 

53.7 

4.13 

53.1 

3.98 

57.1 

4.94 

56.7 

4.60 

60.0 

&72 

58.6 

&31 

62.4 

6.38 

6L0 

&01 

64.5 

6.97 

63.1 

6.46 

66.3 

7.39 

64.8 

6.95 

67.0 

7.92 

66.4 

7.38 

60.3 

&31 

67.8 

7.75 

7a5 

&64 

60.1 

&06 

71.7 

8.93 

70.3 

&37 

72.8 

9.19 

71.4 

a63 

73.8 

9.44 

72.4 

a87 

74.0 

9.67 

73.4 

9.09 

7&9 

9.90 

74.4 

9.30 

76.9 

iai2 

7&4 

9.51 

77.8 

10.33 

76.4 

9.73 

7&8 

ia65 

77.4 

9.92 

79.7 

ia76 

78.4 

iai4 

80.7 

ia97 

79.3 

ia35 

81.6 

11.17 

80.3 

ia55 

82.4 

11.36 

8L1 

ia74 

83.2 

11.54 

81.9 

ia92 

•    84.0 

11.72 

82.6 

11. 00 

84.7 

11.89 

88.3 

11.25 

85.4 

12.06 

84.0 

1L42 

86.1 

12.22 

84.8 

1L58 

86.8 

12.30 

85.5 

1L76 

87.5 

12.56 

86.2 

11.93 

8S.2 

12.73 

87.0 

12.11 

88.9 

12.90 

87.7 

12.29 

89.6 

13.08 

8&4 

12.46 

90.3 

13.24 

80.1 

12.63 

90.9 

13.41 

80.8 

12.79 

91.5 

13.55 

00.4 

12.95 

92.0 

13.60 

91.0 

13.10 

92.6 

13.82 

91.5 

13.24 

93.2 

13.96 

92.1 

13.39 

03.7 

14.06 

92.7 

13.53 

94.3 

14.22 

03.3 

13.67 

94.8 

14.37 

03.9 

13.82 

95.4 

14.52 

94.5 

13.97 

96.0 

14.68 

95.1 

14.12 

96.6 

14.84 

95.8 

14.26 

97.3 

14.00 

96.3 

14.30 

97.8 

15.13 

96.9 

14.51 

96.3 

15w26 

97.4 

14.64 

96.8 

15.38 

97.8 

14.76 

99.3 

15w40 

96.3 

14.87 

99.7 

15.60 

98.8 

14.99 

100.1 

1&09 

99.3 

15.11 

100.6 

1&79 

99.7 

15w23 

101.0 

15.90 

100.3 

15w35 

101.5 

16.08 

100.8 

15.50 

102.1 

16.16 

101.4 

15w64 

102.6 

16.30 

102.0 

15w79 

108.2 

16.45 

102.5 

15.94 

103.7 

16.61 

103.1 

16.08 

104.2 

16.76 

103.6 

16.22 

104.7 

16.91 

104.1 

16.35 

105.2 

17.06 

104.5 

16.40 

105.6 

17.20 

105.0 

16.62 

106.0 

17.33 

105.5 

16.76 

106.5 

17.45 

105.9 

16.80 

107.0 

17.58 

106.3 

17.03 

107.5 

17.71 

106.8 

17.15 

106.0 

17.85 

107.2 

17.28 

106.5 

18.00 

107.6 

17.43 

100.0 

18.16 

106.2 

17.57 

100.5 

18.33 

106.7 

17.75 

iiao 

1&47 

100.3 

17.03 

110.4 

18.67 

iia2 

18.22 

11L4 

ia78 

Iia5 

18.81 

85 


86 
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Table  2. — Average  ataturea  and  weights,  in  centimeters  and  kilograms ,  hy  sex,  Jrom  birth 

to  6  years;  after  original  data;  white  children. 


Under  1  month 

1  numth,  under  2... 

2  months,  under  3. . 

3  months,  under  4. . 

4  months,  under  5. . 

6  months,  under  6. . 
0  months,  under  7. . 

7  months,  under  8. . 

8  months,  under  9. . 

9  months,  under  10. 

10  months,  under  11 

11  months 


12  months 

13  months 

14  months 
16  months 

16  months 

17  months 

18  months 

19  months 
90  months 

21  months 

22  months 
28  months 

24  months 

25  months 

26  months 

27  months 

28  months 

29  months 

30  months 

31  months 

82  months 

83  months 

84  months 
86  months 

86  months 

87  months 

88  months 

89  months 

40  months 

41  months 

42  months 

43  months 

44  months 
46  months 

46  months 

47  months 

48  months 

49  months 

60  months 

61  months 

62  months! 

63  months 

64  months 
66  months 

66  months 

67  months 

68  months 
60  months 

60  months 

61  months 

62  months 

63  months 

64  months 
66  months 

66  months 

67  months 

68  months 
60  months 

70  months 

71  months 


under  12., 
under  13. 
under  14., 
under  15. , 
under  16. , 
under  17. . 
under  18., 
under  19. , 
under  20.. 
under  21. , 
under  22.. 
under  23., 
under  24. 
under  26.. 
under  26. . 
under  27., 
under  28. , 
under  ^., 
under  30. . 
under  31. . 
under  32., 
under  33.. 
under  34., 
under  36., 
under  36., 
imder37., 
under  38. 
under  80. , 
under  40. 
under  41. 
under  42. 
under  43. 
under  44. 
under  45. 
under  46. 
under  47. 
under  48. 
under  49. 
under  50. 
under  61. 
under  62. 
under  63. 
under  64. 
under  55. 
under  56. 
under  57. 
under  58. 
under  50. 
under  60. 
under  61. , 
under  62. 
under  63. 
under  64. 
under  66. 
under  66. 
under  67. 
under  68. 
under  60., 
under  70., 
under  71., 
under  72., 


White  boys. 


Number. 


505 
,431 
,764 
,826 
,863 
,809 
,912 
,851 
,746 
,860 
,814 
,838 
,575 
,364 
,281 
,328 
,216 
,278 
,289 
,206 
,171 
,242 
,300 
,284 
,354 
,272 
,253 
,209 
,321 
,240 
,205 
,201 
,217 
,241 
,311 
,283 
,258 
,176 
,171 
,177 
,167 
,188 
,126 
,198 
,164 
,205 
,203 
,236 
,171 
,104 
,127 
,075 
,171 
,068 
,040 
,025 
,028 
,081 
,052 
,028 
624 
582 
527 
409 
508 
492 
406 
404 
433 
385 
380 
368 


Average 
stature 
(oenti- 

meters). 


63.7 

57.1 

50.9 

62.3 

64.4 

66.2 

67.8 

69.1 

70.1 

71.2 

72.3 

73.4 

74.6 

75.6 

76.6 

77.3 

78.6 

79.4 

80.7 

81.6 

82.1 

82.9 

83.9 

84.4 

85.4 

86.1 

86.6 

87.2 

87.7 

88.8 

89.7 

90.4 

91.1 

91.6 

91.8 

92.7 

93.1 

93.7 

94.2 

94.8 

95.4 

96.1 

96.7 

97.5 

98.1 

98.7 

99.0 

99.6 

99.6 

100.4 

100.8 

101.1 

101.4 

102.2 

102.8 

103.5 

104.1 

104.7 

104.8 

105.4 

105.7 

106.6 

106.9 

106.8 

107.6 

108.2 

109.0 

100.8 

100.7 

110.0 

110.4 

111.4 


White  girls. 


Avereee 

weimt 

(kilo. 

Number. 

4.13 

543 

4.93 

1,360 

6.72 

1,631 

6.40 

1,836 

6.95 

1,791 

7.52 

1,701 

7.95 

1,816 

8.30 

1,800 

8.60 

1,773 

8.82 

1,773 

9.13 

1,814 

9.38 

1,656 

9.61 

1,407 

9.83 

1,293 

10.08 

1,286 

10.18 

1,275 

10.45 

1,295 

10.71 

1,179 

10.95 

1,268 

11.19 

1,266 

11.24 

1,156 

11.47 

1,192 

11.73 

1,163 

11.80 

1,208 

12.01 

1,276 

12.26 

1,192 

12.32 

1,249 

12.49 

1,182 

12.63 

1,232 

12.88 

1,184 

13.12 

1,167 

13.23 

1,210 

13.46 

1,142 

13.65 

1,264 

13.67 

1,219 

13.83 

1,188 

13.96 

1,204 

14.05 

1,133 

14.16 

1,124 

14.35 

1,164 

14.49 

1,152 

14.72 

1,201 

14.86 

1,103 

15.06 

1,116 

15.12 

1,167 

15.36 

1,196 

15.47 

1,236 

15.52 

1,193 

15.59 

1,269 

15.71 

1,088 

15.86 

1,137 

15.92 

1,114 

16.00 

1,154 

16.23 

1,161 

16.34 

1048 

16.50 

1,010 

16.72 

995 

16.80 

984 

16.99 

1,016 

17.13 

1,046 

17.23 

634 

17.47 

540 

17.72 

672 

17.52 

613 

17.74 

478 

17.84 

480 

18.10 

471 

18.45 

416 

18.47 

402 

18.47 

879 

18.67 

409 

18.78 

366 

Average 

stature 

(centi. 

meters). 


63.1 

66.7 

68.C 

60.9 

62.8 

64.5 

66.2 

67.5 

68.6 

09.7 

70.9 

72.0 

72.9 

74.1 

74.9 

75.9 

76.8 

78.0 

79.3 

80.1 

81.0 

8L6 

82.2 

83.0 

83.8 

84.4 

86.3 

85.8 

86.5 

87.6 

88.4 

89.3 

89.6 

90.1 

90.9 

91.2 

92.0 

92.4 

93.0 

93.7 

94.1 

95.1 

96.0 

96.3 

96.8 

97.8 

97.8 

98.0 

99.0 

99.4 

99.8 

99.9 

100.6 

101.4 

102.1 

102.6 

103.3 

103.6 

104.3 

104.4 

105.1 

105.9 

105.8 

106.5 

106.6 

107.4 

107.8 

106.2 

108.6 

109.3 

110.2 

110.5 


Averaca 

weigttt 

(Ulo- 

grams). 


3.02 

4.00 

5.31 

5.92 

6.48 

6.98 

7.37 

7.76 

8.05 

8.31 

8.60 

8.84 

9.01 

9.26 

9.40 

9.82 

9.79 

10.06 

10.33 

10.63 

10.72 

10.86 

1L04 

1L19 

1L88 

lL6a 

1L60 

11.86 

12.06 

12.24 

12.a 

12.67 

12.73 

12.87 

13.10 

13.22 

13.40 

13.60 

13.60 

13.79 

13.89 

14.12 

14.31 

14.47 

14.43 

14.03 

14.76 

14.81 

15.06 

15.11 

15.21 

15.28 

15.48 

15.02 

15.78 

16.05 

16.17 

16.11 

16.38 

16.48 

16.07 

16.08 

16.78 

17.06 

17.10 

17.21 

17.54 

17.  as 

17.00 
17.93 
18.23 
18wSl 
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Tablx  9. — Average  statureg  and  weighU^  by  »ex,Jrom  birth  to  6  years;  tehiU  dtMrerit  Itnoa^ 


Asa 


TTiider  1  month 

I  month,  mider  2. . . 
3  months,  under  3 . . 

3  months,  under  4. . 

4  months,  mider  5. . 
ft  months,  onder 6. . 

•  months,  onder?... 

7  months,  under  8. . 

8  months,  under  9. . 

•  months,  under  10. 
lO  months,  under  11 . 

II  months,  under  12. 
13  months,  under  13 . 

13  months,  under  14. 

14  months,  under  15 

15  months,  under  16 
10  months,  under  17. 

17  months,  under  18 

18  months,  under  19 

19  months,  under  20 
90  months,  under  21 
SI  months,  under  22 

82  months,  under  23 
S8  months,  under  24 
M  months,  under  25 
3S  months,  und«r  26 

86  months,  under  27 

87  months ,  under  28 

88  months,  under  29 

89  months,  under  80 

80  months,  under  31 

81  months,  under  32 

83  months,  under  88 
88  months,  under  84 

84  months,  under  85 

85  months,  under  36 

86  months,  under  37. 

87  months,  under  88 

88  months ,  under  80 

89  months,  under  40 

40  months,  under  41 

41  months,  under  42 

42  months,  under  43 
48  months,  under  44 

44  months,  under  45 

45  months,  under  46 

46  months,  under  47 

47  months,  under  48 

48  months,  under  49 
40  months,  under  50 

50  months,  under  51 

51  months,  under  52 
12  months,  under  58 
58  months,  under  54 
54  months,  under  55 
56  months,  under  56 

56  months,  under  67 

57  months,  under  58 
88  months,  under  59 
69  months,  under  6P 

60  months,  under  61 

61  months,  under  62 
68  months,  under  68 
61  months,  under  64 

64  months,  under  65 

65  months,  under  66 

66  months,  under  67 
97  months,  under  68 

68  months,  under  69 

69  months,  under  70 

70  mouths,  onder  71 

71  months,  onder  72 


White  hoya. 


Number.  1 


153 
307 
341 
408 
364 
303 
399 
413 
868 
870 
394 
376 
896 
285 
306 
301 
310 
307 
307 
292 
284 
278 
298 
327 
316 
302 
305 
287 
312 
339 
305 
273 
270 
321 
300 
307 
301 
208 
283 
296 
292 
304 
286 
284 
285 
295 
285 
324 
266 
248 
229 
238 
267 
252 
248 
247 
232 
246 
253 
248 
100 
79 
61 
57 
60 
76 
46 
46 
40 
87 
29 
29 


Average 
stature 
(inches). 


21.06 
22.80 
23.82 
24.73 
25.50 
26.21 
26.92 
27.26 
27.80 
28.82 
28.58 
20.06 
29.41 
29.91 
30.14 
30.50 
31.14 
31.26 
31.64 
32.30 
32.68 
32.96 
33.28 
33.41 
33.80 
34.12 
34.25 
34.55 
34.74 
34.88 
35.18 
35.90 
35.96 
36.16 
36.40 
36.52 
36.90 
37.05 
37.34 
37.50 
37.71 
37.92 
88.43 
38.57 
38.91 
39.09 
39.09 
39.43 
39.34 
39.67 
4a  02 
4a  04 
40.19 
40.45 
40.61 
40.95 
41.34 
4i;45 
41.54 
41.65 
41.87 
41.99 
42.41 
42.11 
42.22 
42.84 
43.13 
43.24 
43.45 
43.89 
44.14 
44.10 


Ave 


ikverace 
weight 
(pounds) 


9.09 
11.35 
13.06 
14.31 
15.64 
16.54 
17.69 
18.44 
19.13 
19.73 
20.09 
20.72 
21.03 
21.60 
22.06 
22.24 
22.98 
23.39 
23.71 
24.51 
24.81 
25.40 
25.84 
25.83 
26.27 
26.97 
27.06 
27.21 
27.69 
28.12 
28.38 
29.24 
29.72 
29.64 
80.13 
30.22 
80.82 
30.78 
31.29 
31.58 
31.79 
32.22 
82.94 
83.09 
33.15 
34.04 
33.84 
34.21 
34.96 
34.38 
34.87 
35.14 
35.49 
35.87 
35.75 
36.03 
36.88 
87.14 
37.36 
37.34 
37.90 
88.07 
38.60 
38.06 
38.59 
39.11 
4a  17 
4a  41 
4a  94 
41.55 
41.07 
4a  95 


White  glrlB. 


Number.' 


119 
278 
345 
392 
380 
355 
363 
351 
378 
321 
393 
369 

300 

281 
306 

286 

802 

297 

298 

280 

261 

279 

264 

306 

281 

315 

310 

295 

310 

315 

291 

267 

321 

276 

203 

305 

274 

264 

280 

306 

297 

800 

262 

282 

277 

292 

807 

265 

273 

262 

258 

263 

277 

244 

196 

229 

202 

232 

^48 

98 

56 

64 

70 

64 

62 

50 

47 

42 

36 

88 

41 


Avenge 

stature 

(inches). 


21.04 
22.18 
28.18 
2111 
2194 
25.85 
26.42 
27.00 
27.80 
27.65 
28.11 
28.36 
28.80 
29.20 
29.61 
80.01 

aa40 

80.74 
31.21 
81.81 
82.00 
82.45 
82.63 
82.86 
83.06 
33.34 
88.83 
8104 
34.19 
3150 
3189 
85.32 
35.48 
35.63 
85.98 
86.02 
86.36 
36.58 
86.99 
37.10 
37.23 
37.53 
37.86 
87.96 
88.80 
38.49 
38.71 
38.75 
39.33 
39.32 
39.55 
39.74 
39.79 
40.04 
40.20 
4a  58 
40.86 
41.04 
41.39 
41.39 
41.45 
41.71 
41.58 
41.89 
42.19 
42.27 
42.12 
42.64 
42.81 
43.64 
48.42 
48.20 


Ave 


reran 
eii^ 
(pounds). 


689 
ia20 
11.88 
18.83 
1150 
15.43 
16.68 
17.57 
18.06 
1638 
1697 
19.88 
2a  21 
».19 
2a  55 
21.04 
21.84 
21.89 
22.48 
28.27 
28.86 
28.81 
2137 
2155 
25.16 
25.21 
25.88 
96.22 
26.30 
26.02 
37.35 
27.76 
27.92 
2614 
2665 
2680 
29.40 
29.66 
80.18 
29.92 
8a81 
31.00 
31.30 
81.40 
81.88 
32.02 
32.46 
32.24 
33.07 
33.27 
33.62 
33.71 
33.92 
3101 

94. 34 

3176 
35.36 
85.80 
8632 
36.08 
86.47 
37.36 
36.70 
3661 
37.65 
37.63 
38.54 
3667 
4604 
4a  28 
39.48 
4600 


>  40  boys  (6  years,  onder  7)  omitted. 
4907»*— 21 7 


*  85  girls  (6  years,  under  7)  omitted. 


STATmtES  AITD  WEIGHTS  OF  CHILDBEN. 


WWWboTB. 

WhlMglTbL 

A» 

Number. 

(InchM). 

(ponndi) 

Number.' 

(InehM). 

issr 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

s 

i 

i 

ffl 

1 
1 
1 

If 

li 
11 

30.08 

1 

32!  30 

11 
1 

M.91 

li 

39.01 

11 

37.  ze 

i;i 

n 

3a.ss 

11 

li 
l| 

1 

12.77 

gl 

£10 

as 

UTS 

11 

18lS4 

IS 

is 

23.11 

at.  73 

si.se 

li 

30.78 
27  06 

38.00 

11 

sun 

11 

li 

13.01 

li 

H.SS 

li 

39.01 

li 

10.33 

II 

i3.'3a 
11.  w 
41.0} 
IZOO 
13.19 

r. 

M 
303 

1 

13 

i 

127 

28 

i 
1 

08 

1 

i 
i 

30 
30 

i 

i 

08 
87 

SO 

•s 

100 

88 
S3 

li 
1 

3&10 

11 

li 
li 

33^87 
32.39 

iS 

31.08 
31.03 

li 
11 

30.72 

li 
11 

i 

iai3 

ss 

10.80 

■| 
11 

13.72 
12.79 
13.71 
13.  <« 
M.01 
11.  B8 

S.K 

ss 

tOboTi  (OjMn^uiMlarT),  oi 
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Tablb  H.—Avenge  $taturei  and  weighU.hy  sa^,  from  hirth  to  6  ywn;  tMU  Mldren; 


few  York  City, 


Age. 


UsdM*  1  month 

1  BMMith,iiiid«r2 

SmontliSyimderS 

S  montlis,  imder  4 

4innptlMi»uiider5 

ftmoothSyimderO 

6inflnthw,uiider7 

7inontha,niider8 

8  monthn,  under  9 

9  montha,  under  10.. . 
lOmoaths,  under  11.. 
U  awoths,  under  12.. 

13  moDtlis,  under  18 . . 
18  moBths,  under  14. . 

14  monthSy  under  16. . 
18  mooths,  under  10. . 
18  mflnttas,  under  17. . 

17  months,  under  18. . 

18  months,  under  10. . 

19  months,  under  20. . 
90  months,  under  21 . . 
21  months,  under  22.. 
n  months,  under  23.. 
98  months,  under  24.. 
9i  months,  under  26. . 
25  months,  under  26. . 

96  months,  under  27. . 

97  months,  under  28.. 

98  months,  under  20.. 
90  months,  under  30. . 

80  months,  under  31. . 

81  months,  under  32.. 

82  months,  under  33.. 
88  months,  under  34. . 
84  months,  under  85. . 

86  months,  under  38. . 
80  months,  under  37.. 

87  months,  under  38. . 

88  months,  under  30. . 
80  months,  under  40.. 

40  months,  under  41 . . 

41  months,  under  42.. 

43  months,  under  43. . 
48  months,  under  44. . 

44  months,  under  45. . 

46  months,  under  48.. 
40  months,  under  47. . 

47  months,  under  48.. 

48  months,  under  40.. 
40  months,  under  50.. 

60  months,  under  51. . 

61  months,  under  52. . 

62  months,  under  53. . 
68  months,  under  54.. 
64  months,  under  55. . 
66  months,  under  56. . 

66  months,  under  57.. 

67  months,  under  58.. 

68  months,  under  50.. 

60  months,  under  00.. 

00  months,  under  01.. 

61  months,  under  02. . 

02  months,  under  03.. 

01  months,  under  04. . 
04  months,  under  05.. 
66  months,  under  60. . 
00  months,  under  07. . 
07  months,  under  08. . 
88  months,  under  00.. 
00  months,  under  70.. 

70  months,  under  71.. 

71  months,  unda- 72.. 


White  hoys. 


Number.i 


318 
780 
728 
715 
055 
057 
604 
508 
488 
442 
430 
401 
800 
852 
316 
278 
207 
281 
207 
224 
238 
211 
210 
287 
243 
170 
177 
100 
205 
170 
903 
174 
178 
181 
185 
100 
212 
170 
183 
107 
177 
177 
210 
184 
173 
178 
101 
100 
232 
100 
180 
158 
107 
160 
183 
154 
151 
137 
171 
185 
182 
112 
100 
102 
87 
81 
02 
84 
76 
72 
08 
40 


Average 
stature 
(inches). 


21.14 
21.07 
23.00 
24.03 
24.10 
25.68 
20.23 
20.84 
27.45 
27.78 
28.13 
28.35 
28.74 
20.28 
20.50 
30.10 
30.40 
30.51 
31.00 
31.03 
31.84 
31.04 
32.02 
32.00 
33.10 
33.22 
33.70 
34.14 
34.10 
94.84 
34.53 
34.78 
85./] 
35.08 
35.70 
35.01 
36.00 
36.45 
30.74 
37.01 
37.10 
30.00 
37.08 
38.08 
37.82 
38.30 
38.00 
38.54 
38.88 
30.02 
30.24 
30.50 
30.04 
30.77 
30.72 
40.20 
40.50 
40.00 
40.05 
40.70 
41.20 
41.00 
41.07 
41.70 
41.40 
42.21 
41.02 
42.20 
42.72 
42.54 
43.28 
43.45 


Avemge 

weight 

(pounds), 


8.70 
10.08 
11.80 
13.20 
14.63 
15.02 
16.78 
17.81 
18.73 
10.10 
19.62 
20.26 
20.50 
21.35 
21.87 
22.65 
22.80 
28.17 
23.01 
24.34 
24.51 
25.10 
25.01 
26.01 
26.70 
26.07 
27.05 
28.00 
28.56 
28.14 
28.63 
28.82 
20.76 
30.10 
30.04 
30.62 
30.60 
30.02 
31.28 
32.25 
31.80 
31.80 
32.75 
33.36 
33.60 
34.01 
33.63 
33.04 
34.46 
35.25 
35.10 
35.81 
35.70 
35.66 
35.80 
36.87 
37.50 
37.10 
38.08 
37.00 
38.30 
37.82 
38.40 
38.63 
38.73 
30.40 
38.82 
30.08 
40.91 
30.00 
41.00 
41.15 


White  girls. 


Number.t 


313 
763 
047 
010 
074 
044 
540 
485 
461 
430 
431 
381 
381 
375 
310 
202 
283 
230 
266 
247 
206 
220 
223 
251 
268 
165 
180 
205 
210 
200 
212 
201 
176 
176 
227 
214 
207 
170 
184 
234 
182 
183 
101 
186 
186 
100 
160 
206 
224 
185 
170 
171 
172 
185 
104 
187 
150 
170 
170 
186 
168 
108 
112 
116 
103 
112 
108 
78 
70 
75 
71 
64 


Average 

stature 

(inches). 


20.01 
21.56 
22.60 
23.63 
24.46 
24.08 
25.55 
26.85 
26.78 
27.06 
27.30 
27.03 
28.25 
28.73 
20.18 
20.40 
20.73 
80.83 
80.64 
30.00 
31.32 
31.84 
31.05 
32.17 
32.62 
32.85 
83.11 
33.37 
33.50 
33.70 
34.03 
34.66 
34.03 
35.18 
35.40 
35.63 
35.00 
30.25 
36.16 
36.40 
35.56 
36.66 
37.06 
37.50 
37.77 
38.08 
38.04 
38.21 
38.25 
38.58 
30.08 
30.06 
39.28 
39.52 
39.40 
39.46 
39.84 
40.33 
40.60 
40.76 
40.86 
40.56 
41.06 


Ave 


iverage 

weight 

(pounds). 


41.13  I 

41.43  ' 
41.66  ' 
42.00 
42.09 
42.  tl 
42.56 

42.44  I 

43.14  ; 


8.49 
9.44 
10.99 
12.41 
13.81 
14.59 
16.67 
16.84 
17.40 
17.08 
18.46 
19.14 
19.56 
20.02 
20.70 
21.24 
21.46 
22.13 
22.78 
23.22 
23.50 
24.13 
24.30 
24.00 
26.28 
26.80 
26.76 
20.43 
20.48 
20.06 
20.84 
28.13 
28.76 
28.03 
28.90 
29.49 
29.31 
30.23 
30.10 
30.44 
30.77 
30.81 
31.48 
32.16 
32.04 
33.07 
32.50 
33.29 
32.88 
83.08 
84.04 
34.17 
34.26 
34.04 
34.54 
34.09 
35.12 
30.44 
30.06 
30.22 
3030 
30.34 
37.18 
30.86 
80.86 
37.51 
88.24 
89.69 
30.00 
30.26 
40.28 
40.61 


1 170  hoys  (0  jeers,  under  7)  omitt«L 


1 174  cfrts(0  yens,  under  7)  onitted. 
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STATURES  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  GHILDBEN. 


Tablb  12. — Covmtry  of  birth  of  parents,  by  section;  white  children  included  in  height  and 

weight  tabulatiion. 


East  Nortb-CflQtnl. 


Cocmtry  of  birth 
of  mother. 


All  countries 

United  States 

Italy 

Scandinavia 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

Oermany 

Holland — 

Russia 

Au8tria*Hungary 

Austria 

Bohemia 

Hungary 

Croatia.. 

Transylvania. 

Not  specified. . 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 

British  possessions 

Poland 

AUotheri 


Country  of  birth 
of  mother. 


All  countries 

United  States 

Italy 

Scandinavia 

DenmaA 

Sweden 

Norway 


Germany 

Holland 

Russia 

Austria-Himgary . . 

Austria 

Bohemia 

Hungary 

Croatia 

Transylvania.. 
Not  specified. . 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 

British  possessions 

Poland. 

AllotherT 


Iowa. 


Total. 


I 


<37,033 

296 
1,047 


821 
363 
363 


"57^ 
394 
302 
401 


194 

158 

16 

10 


23 


68 
11 
76 
77 
28 
215 


id 

0* 


loao 


.8 
Z8 


33,111 


.9 
1.0 
LO 


1.1 

.8 

1.0 


.5 
.4 


.1 


.2 


.2 
.2 
.1 
.6 


30^458 
288 
609 


244 
238 
217 


T5r 

274 
281 
314 


157 

120 

10 

10 


17 


44 

6 

32 

10 

21 

139 


3,797 


•23,170 


2^370 
8 

SUA 


^7f 
125 
146 


""EST 
120 
21 
87 


If 

38 

6 


24 

6 

44 

67 

7 

76 


Western. 


Total. 


18,653 

131 

1,319 


T38 
441 
740 


29 
061 
436 


306 

76 

85 

2 


15 


72 
7 

65 
278 

61 
210 


loao 


8a5 

.6 
5.7 


.6 
1.9 
3.2 


.1 
4.1 
1.9 


1.3 
.3 
.2 


.3 


.3 

1.2 

.8 

.9 


19,367 


iV6i2 

126 
783 


84 
258 
431 


16 
867 
848 


-2SF 

52 

26 

2 


28 
4 

30 

85 

47 

151 


8,625 


^i?r 

5 
536 


173 
309 


isr 

13 
94 

8S 


34 
9 


44 

8 

35 

103 

14 

50 


CaUfornia. 


Total. 


I 


•19.200 


TSJTT 

1,560 
879 

188 
67 


i5r 

36 
831 
885 


272 
18 
88 


111 

10 

298 

274 

31 

1,337 


100.0 


7ET 
8.0 
10 


16,036 


1.0 
.8 


.1 

1.7 
1.7 


XT 


.2 


XT 
.6 


1.5 

1.4 

.2 

6.9 


12,063 

1,465 

343 


136 
88 


16 
384 
364 


11 

28 


85 
136 


40 
03 
84 


IS 
10 

47 

n 


7 
U 


58 

6 

178 

68 

33 

1,067 


58 

4 

125 

306 

8 
380 


^  Includes  48  children  the  nativity  of  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  was  not  reported. 

*  Includes  314  children  the  nativity  of  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  was  not  reported. 

*  Includes  372  children  the  nativity  of  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  was  not  reported. 
« Includes  125  children  the  nativity  of  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  was  not  reported. 

•  Includes  178  children  the  nativity  of  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  was  not  reported. 

•  Includes  344  children  the  natlvitV  of  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  was  not  reported. 

flnclud(»9  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America,  Luxemburg,  Belgium,  France,  Spala. 
Portu^,  Rumania,  Qreeoe.  Serbia,  Armenia.  Syria,  Bulgaria.  Montenegro.  TuAey.  Heodoo.  AtfinSe 
Md  Padiao  Islands  AfriwTAsU  not  spedSaTCMoMapan^  India.  ^"'"y'  ««««,  amww 
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Tablb  13. — Country  o/birth  of  parents;  white  children  included  in  height  and  weight  tahUf 

New  York  City, 


Total. 

Parents 

bom  in 

same 

country. 

Parents 

Country  of  birth  of  mother. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

bom  in 

different 

countries. 

AD  ooantrieB 

136,810 

100.0 

20,112 

6.448 

United  States 

10,676 

7^420 

400 

20.8 

2a7 

1.1 

8,137 

7,228 

268 

2,580 

Italy 

201 

Scandinavia. 

132 

Denmark 

31 
167 
202 

16 

104 
148 

15 

Swedoi 

.6 
.6 

63 

Norway 

54 

Oermany .                                     

606 

20 

6,342 

4,731 

1.0 

424 
16 

6,728 
3,638 

272 

HflllandT x  ..x  ..                ...,..,.,... 

4 

Bosffia 

17.7 
13.2 

614 

1,108 

Aostria 

3,041 
517 
080 

174 

8.6 

1.4 

2.8 

.6 

2,131 
444 
832 

181 

010 

Bohemia 

73 

Hungary 

167 

Notspecifled 

43 

England 

478 

161 

3 

2,608 

08 

618 

U,200 

1.8 
.4 

170 
T8 

200 

85 

Wales. 

8 

Ireland 

7.6 

.3 

1.7 

8.4 

2,068 

26 

M5 

860 

625 

Wt^fh  IMMMNISiOnS. ....,,...,... X  X .  a . . u 

73 

Poland [.]  .]]l[.l  \  / 

63 

Jili'Ahnr* 

340 

1  Tndndas  264  children  the  nativity  of  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  was  not  reported. 

*  TndndM  Central  America,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  Rumania,  Greece,  Portugal,  Serbia, 
Armenia.  Syria,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  Turkey,  Mexico,  Atlantic  islands.  Pacific  islands,  Afnoa,  Japan, 
Asia,  and  Qiina. 

Table  14. — Comparative  standard  deviations  in  stature;  white  boys  3  years  hut  less  than 

4  years  of  age,  in  Iowa  and  in  all  States. 


Age. 


16  months,  under  37 

87  months,  under  38 

38  months,  under  80. 

SO  months,  under  40 

40  months,  under  41 

41  months,  under  42 

42  months,  under  43 

43  months,  under  44. 

44  months,  under  45 

45m<mths,  under46 

46  months,  under  47. 

47  months,  under  48. 


Standard 

deviation. 

boys' stature 
(inches). 

All 
States. 

Iowa. 

1.74 

1.57 

1.68 

1.58 

1.71 

1.57 

1.74 

L60 

L70 

1.50 

1.74 

1.61 

1.88 

1.60 

1.00 

L88 

1.82 

1.81 

L02 

1.88 

L86 

t74 

1.86 

1.74 

102 


STATUBES  AKD  WBIQHTS  OF  CHILDBEN. 


Tablb  15. — Average  etatwree  and  weighU^  by  mx,  from  hurth  to  6  yean;  white  children  of 

mothers  bom  in  Italy, 


Age. 


Under  1  month 

1  month,  undflr  2 

2  months,  undtf  8 

8  months,  undtf  4. . . . 
4  months,  under  6. .. . 
6  months,  under  6 

6  months,  under  7 

7  months,  under  8. .. . 

8  months,  under  9.. .. 

9  months,  under  10. .. 

10  months,  under  11 . . 

11  months,  under  12. . 

12  months,  under  13. . 

13  months,  under  14.. 

14  months,  under  15. . 
16  months,  under  16. . 

16  months,  under  17. . 

17  months,  under  18.. 

18  months,  under  19. . 

19  months,  under  20. . 

20  months,  under  21.. 

21  months,  under  22.. 

22  months,  under  23. . 

23  months,  under  24. . 

24  months,  under  27.. 
27  months,  under  30. . 
30  months,  under  33.. 

38  months,  under  36. , 
36  months,  under  ^. . 

39  months,  under  42. . 
42  months,  under  45. , 
45  months,  under  48. . 
48  months,  under  61.. 
51  months,  under  54. . 
54  months,  under  67. . 
67  months,  under  60. . 
60  months,  under  63. . 
63  months,  under  66. , 
66  months,  under  69. , 
69  months,  under  72. . 


White  boya 

• 

White  girls. 

Number 

Average 
stature 

Average 
weight 

Number 
(«). 

Average 
stature 

Averam 
wei^ 

(Inches). 

(pounds). 

(inches). 

(pounds). 

113 

21.00 

8.92 

96 

2a  82 

177 

238 

21.76 

laio 

214 

21.51 

174 

247 

22.99 

11.77 

208 

22.89 

laso 

222 

23.76 

1127 

196 

2150 

12.43 

212 

2161 

1140 

226 

2121 

1178 

188 

25.55 

15.76 

246 

2164 

11  «8 

205 

25.71 

16.48 

181 

26.45 

15.  S 

170 

26.31 

17.49 

167 

25.<t7 

11  SI 

171 

27.04 

18.17 

151 

26.45 

17.  IS 

174 

27.51 

18.84 

172 

26.80 

17.57 

171 

27.83 

19.26 

173 

26.85 

17.84 

145 

28.25 

2a  14 

151 

27.78 

laio 

131 

28.42 

2a  15 

132 

28.02 

USD 

125 

28.94 

21.14 

143 

28.55 

1180 

107 

29.36 

21.84 

113 

28.73 

2a  08 

114 

29.74 

21.93 

112 

2a  18 

2178 

102 

29.66 

22.04 

101 

29.31 

2a  75 

98 

30.40 

22.66 

85 

2a  84 

2L86 

119 

31.12 

2116 

106 

8a  29 

22.06 

»7 

81.00 

2198 

94 

3a  66 

22.58 

112 

31.51 

2188 

87 

3a99 

2in 

106 

31.68 

2142 

87 

31.18 

23.18 

94 

82.05 

25.14 

89 

31.66 

23.96 

114 

32.17 

25.55 

96 

31.66 

23.47 

268 

32.73 

25.75 

273 

82.14 

2146 

281 

3171 

27.36 

255 

32.93 

2184 

251 

8154 

28.34 

267 

8116 

27.  S7 

314 

35.25 

29.46 

281 

3168 

2107 

276 

85.94 

3a  36 

266 

86.64 

29.88 

254 

36.70 

31.52 

278 

35.93 

29.  a 

250 

37.18 

32.07 

246 

36.95 

31.22 

286 

37.80 

82.96 

276 

37.32 

3L60 

258 

3&24 

8105 

272 

37.90 

3108 

231 

38.83 

34.48 

276 

3147 

3133 

197 

39.28 

35.37 

235 

38.71 

8147 

208 

39.95 

36.12 

216 

3177 

3122 

147 

4a  66 

37.05 

153 

4a  03 

8161 

107 

4a  96 

36.93 

143 

4a  61 

S1S7 

87 

41.37 

38.77 

108 

41.11 

37.58 

69 

42.42 

3a  90 

85 

41.87 

3176 

>  52  boys,  6  years,  under  7,  omitted. 


*  77  girls,  6  years,  under  7,  omitted. 


Tablb  16. — Average  etaturee  and  weighte,  by  mx,  from  birth  to  6  yean;  white  diUdren  of 

mothers  bom  in  Oermany. 


White  boyfl 

1. 

White  girls. 

Age. 

Number 
(>). 

Average 
stature 
(inohes). 

Average 

weight 

(pounds). 

Number 
(•). 

Average 

stature 

(inches). 

Averafs 

weiifr 

(pounds). 

20 
36 
36 
46 
24 
35 
89 
86 
32 
36 
84 
37 
47 
39 
27 
81 
31 
28 
32 
36 

2185 
23.00 
23.89 
24.40 
2146 
2186 
27.00 
27.74 
27.97 
27.78 
28.03 
28.81 
29.25 
29.87 
3111 
da  68 
3L32 
3L00 
31.94 
3183 

180 
1183 
12.36 
1142 
1163 
1111 
1104 
1120 
1133 
1100 
3113 
2a  82 
21.67 
2116 
21.68 
2197 
2163 
2163 
24.05 
2167 

7 
82 
31 
46 
82 
26 
84 
29 
30 
81 
49 
32 
31 
22 
27 
82 
29 
20 
81 
81 

21.80 
2103 
23.06 
2137 
2169 
2119 
2124 
27.00 

2in 

27.23 
2114 
2109 
28.77 
2109 
39.85 
8122 
3a  66 
8a  70 
8197 
81.71 

164 

1  month,  under  2 , 

ia20 

9  months,  nndw  3. 

11.56 

?  months!  under  4 

11 8S 

1175 

6  months,  under  6 

1179 

6  mmths.  under  7t 

1151 

7  months,  under  8 

1160 

8  months,  under  9 

17.40 

9  months!  under  10 

17.98 

10  mfintbS.    Unde^    H ,  .  ^   r        r  r  .  -            r  -  -  ,  -  r  - 

1143 

n  months,  under  1? 

19.38 

13  months,  imder  13 

1198 

13  months,  under  14 

2196 

2180 

16  months,  under  M 

21.48 

21.69 

17 months! under l* .......... 

22.46 

18  mnntbt,  under  19. 

2128 

19]iioothi,nnder20 

2168 

1 36  boys,  6  yean,  under  7,  omitted. 


*  29  girls,  6  yean,  under  7,  omitted. 
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Table  16. — Avenge  etaturee  and  weighUf  by  sex,  from  birih  to  6  yeare;  white  children  of 

mothers  bom  in  CS'«rmany---Ooiicluded. 


Age. 


aomanths, 
amootbs, 
22  months, 
2l]niHitlis, 
aimontlM, 
27iiiQOtln, 
2tt  months, 
S3  months, 
as  months, 
30  months, 
42  months, 
46  months, 
4S  months, 
a  months, 
64  months, 
67mfQnths, 
60  months, 
63  months, 
66  months, 
60  months, 


onder^. 
aiKler22. 
tindtr23. 
under  34. 
under  27. 
under  30. 
under  33. 
under  36. 
under  39. 
under  42. 
under  45. 
under  48. 
under  51. 
under  54. 
under  57. 
under  60. 
under  63. 
under  66. 
under  60. 
under  72 


White  boys. 


Number 
0). 


15 
20 
21 
30 
00 
80 
85 
07 

107 
87 

100 
07 
05 

114 
00 
84 
45 
47 
41 
42 


Averace 

stature 

(inches). 


33.00 
82.48 
32.86 
33.30 
34.07 
35w03 
35w76 
36.24 
37.26 
37.71 
38.20 
39.16 
30.61 
4a  10 
4a  81 
41.26 
41.62 
42.70 
42.85 
43.00 


Average 

weight 

(pounds). 


25.77 
25.10 
26.05 
26.60 
27.24 
28.70 
29.68 
3a48 
81.45 
32.11 
33.31 
34.68 
35.22 
85.80 
86.25 
38.00 
38.57 
80.70 
4a  16 
42.35 


White  girls. 


Number 
(•). 


31 
84 
34 
20 
87 
85 
87 
03 
81 
87 
80 
88 
80 
91 
67 
84 
66 
67 
39 
34 


Average 

stature 

(inches). 


31.97 
82.15 
33.24 
32.60 
33.62 
84.54 
35.11 
35.73 
36.47 
37.  .33 
38.00 
38.82 
30.10 
39.67 
40.99 
41.30 
41.73 
42.16 
42.38 
43.68 


Average 

weight 

(pounds) 


24.21 
23.81 
26.06 
24.80 
26.01 
27.20 
28.00 
28.83 
29.37 
31.32 
32.11 
32.00 
33.19 
33.15 
36.80 
36.01 
36.85 
38.07 
30.15 
4a  85 


^  25  boys,  6  ]rears,  under  7,  omitted. 


»  29  girls,  6  yean(,  under  7,  onutted. 


Table  17. — Average  staturei  and  weightMf  by  ser,  from  birth  to  6  years;  white  children  of 

mothers  bom  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  or  Norway, 


Age. 


CTndfv  1  month. 

1  month,  under  2. 

2  months,  under  8 

3  months,  under  4. 

4  '■ymthi ,  under  6 

6  months,  under  6. . .'. 

6  months,  under  7 

7  months,  under  8 

6  months ,  under  9 

9  months,  under  10 

10  months,  under  11 

U  months,  under  12 

12  months,  under  13 

13  months,  under  14. 

14  months ,  under  15 

15  months,  under  16 

16  months,  under  17 

17  months,  under  18. 

18  months,  under  10. 

19  months,  under  20. 

20  months,  under  21 

21  months,  under  22. 

23  months,  under  23 

23  months,  under  24 

24  months,  under  27 

27  months,  under  30 

30  months,  under  33 

83  months,  under  86 

36  months,  under  39. 

30  months ,  under  42. 

42  months,  under  45 

46  months,  under  48 

48  months,  under  51 

51  months,  under  54 

54  months,  under  57 

57  months,  under  60 

60  months,  under  63 

68  months,  under  66 

66  months,  under  60 ^ 

60  months,  under  72. 


White  boys. 


Number 
(»). 


7 

26 
39 
43 
88 
54 
46 
42 
39 
37 
49 
34 
46 
53 
29 
26 
32 
23 
38 
27 
36 
82 
35 
31 
91 
104 
80 
01 
100 
93 
92 
90 
83 
104 
82 
81 
47 
46 
84 
88 


Average 

stature 

(inches). 


21.71 
22.35 
2110 
26.70 
25.47 
26.52 
26.80 
28.87 
28.23 
28.16 
28.80 
20.00 
20.46 
3a  47 
3a  34 
3a  62 
81.13 
31.35 
82.47 
33.15 
32.72 
33.22 
33.71 
33.81 
34.24 
34.86 
35.70 
36.73 
37.48 
37.82 
38.89 
39.48 
39.72 
4a  67 
41.04 
41.67 
42.11 
43.11 
43.56 
48.82 


Average 

weight 

(pounds). 


laoo 
laio 

18.60 
14.38 
15.53 
17v53 
18.20 
18.88 
2a  36 
2a  73 
2a  69 
2a  91 
21.72 
22.78 
22.55 
22.77 
23.67 
24.35 
25.97 
26.93 
25.14 
26.00 
27.40 
27.71 
27.21 
28.56 
29.22 
3a  95 
32.27 
32.23 
33.54 
34.83 
34.89 
36.67 
36. 99 
38.20 
38.98 
4a  49 
41.44 
41.74 


White  glrto. 


Number 

(«). 


11 
81 
36 
36 
41 
31 
42 
46 
36 
43 
36 
39 
36 
29 
28 
26 
33 
28 
31 
35 
24 
31 
19 
32 
80 
82 
00 

102 
98 

102 
07 
85 
82 
86 
78 
87 
44 
41 
32 
32 


Average 

stature 

(inches). 


22.00 
22.32 
28.22 
23.75 
24.41 
25.61 
26.07 
26.87 
27.56 
27.67 
27.92 
28.51 
28.83 
29.79 
29.86 
3a  23 
3a  88 
30.36 
31.61 
31.77 
32.63 
33.00 
32.95 
83.91 
33.48 
34.13 
35.50 
36.82 
36.97 
37.49 
38.30 
38.86 
39.43 
39.59 
4a  69 
40.92 
42.45 
42.39 
42.75 
44.16 


Averaee 

weight 

(pounds). 


9.64 
ia50 
12.25 
13.32 
14.45 
15.89 
ia62 
17.84 
1&47 
18.59 
19.28 
2a  14 
2a  54 
21.41 
21.61 
2L88 
22.12 
21.71 
23.27 
24.37 
24.58 
24.79 
25.13 
25.36 
26.23 
26.82 
2&47 
29.28 
3a  61 
31.83 
32.29 
32.88 
33.98 
34.00 
86.06 
35.50 
37.98 
88.26 
88.78 
41.38 


>  13  boys,  6  years,  under  7,  omitted. 


s  34  girls,  6  years,  under  7,  omitted. 
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Table  18. — Average  statures  and  weights,  by  sex,  from  birth  to  6  years;  Negro  Mldren. 


Negro  boys. 

Negro  girls. 

Ago. 

Number 
(»). 

Average 

fltatore 

(inches). 

Average 

weight 

(pounds). 

Number 

Average 

stature 

(inches). 

AveraM 

wei^ 

(pounds). 

Under  1  month     , ,  .  .  

40 
02 
71 
81 
76 
74 
56 
54 
63 
47 
66 
43 
42 
38 
21 
32 
26 
35 
36 
44 
28 
32 
32 
38 
82 
91 
76 
68 
90 
87 
89 
104 
100 
79 
54 
82 
73 
67 
41 
48 

2a  73 
21.71 
22.87 
24.07 
24.75 
26.42 
25.91 
26.28 
26.35 
27.51 
27.66 
27.77 
28.48 
29.21 
29.06 
30.16 
29.77 
3a  61 
31.00 
31.50 
31.18 
31.84 
32.16 
32.34 
33.18 
34.03 
^     35.24 
35.91 
36.58 
37.40 
37.70 
38.62 
39.52 
4a  33 
4a  78 
41.27 
41.88 
41.95 
42.98 
43.31 

8.14 
9.99 
11.99 
13.83 
1460 
15.81 
16.26 
17.18 
16^ 
18:38 
18.90 
18.74 
2a  21 
19.91 
19.60 
21.69 
21.29 
22.67 
22.38 
23.36 
23.30 
23.98 
24.06 
25. » 
26.55 
27.30 
28.72 
29.82 
29.50 
31.30 
82.43 
33.61 
34.90 
35.77 
36.37 
37.46 
38.47 
38.97 
4a  28 
4a  82 

48 
82 
71 
78 
92 
84 
65 
49 
66 
70 
44 
53 
44 
88 
40 
88 
44 
41 
84 
83 
41 
81 
31 
30 
97 
72 
89 
103 
106 
80 
85 
108 
73 
95 
90 
79 
46 
58 
39 
44 

9a  42 
21.88 
22.56 
28.47 
24.40 
24.67 
25.77 
26.00 
26.32 
96.57 
27.11 
27.96 
28.18 
98.16 
29.00 
29.97 
29.30 
29.88 
3a  58 
31.21 
3a  71 
31.32 
31.68 
32.30 
32.62 
33.88 
34.82 
35.41 
35.91 
36.95 
37.65 
38.84 
39.47 
4a  03 
40.31 
41.94 
4a  96 
42.17 
43.06 
.     43.89 

&01 

1  month  y  under  2. 

9.14 

11.04 

3  months!  under  4 

iaL48 

4  monthjf.  iTnder5 

18*07 

5  m(mth8.  tmder  6 

14.38 

6 months, under 7  . » .  ... 

IS.  00 

7  months,  under  8 

15.04 

8  iponths.  under  0 

16L67 

0  months,  \mder  10. . . .  .• 

17.18 

lOmonths.  \mder  11 

17.80 

11  iponths,  un'ler  12 

18.84 

12  jnmths'.  under  13 

18.60 

13  months,  under  14 

10.01 

14  months,  under  15 

9a  25 

15  m<iqithsi  under  16 

9a  90 

16  months^  under  17 

19.84 

|7 months, ^»nder  18  .  ...  .  ...    ..... 

9a  77 

18  months^  under  19 

21.36 

10  months,  under  20 

29.38 

90  ninnt>is,  under  2* 

21.71 

21  months,  under  22 

23.65 

22  months!  under  23 t 

23.04 

28  months,  under  24. 

23.87 

24  months,  under  ?7 

94.88 

27  months',  under  30 

26.44 

30  months,  imder  33 .# 

83  months,  under  36 

27.73 
27.07 

36  months,  under  39 

28.48 

80  months,  under  42 

8a  08 

42  months,  under  45  .... .     . .  , 

81.08 

45  months,  under  48 

82.43 

48  months,  under  51 

33.63 

*1  months,  imder  M 

34.09 

54  months!  under  67 

34.52 

67  m<mths,  under  60 

86.94 

60  months!  under  63 

86.21 

68  months!  under  66 ^  ,  .  . 

87.86 

66  months^  under  69 

80.28 

69  months!  under  72, ,  . , ,     , . 

4a  66 

>  47  boys,  6  years,  under  7,  omitted. 


'40  girls,  6  years,  under  7,  omitted. 
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Tablb  19. — Average  Uatures  and  weigkUy  by  sex 

exact  ages;  white 


1  toll  months; tmoothed figures. 


en,' 


Wliitebosrs. 

White  girls. 

Exact  age  (months). 

Averags 
stature 
(inches). 

Ayerage 
(pounds). 

Average 
stature 
(inches). 

Average 

wei^ 

(pounds). 

1 

2L85 

2104 

24.06 

24.96 

25.75 

2142 

27.00 

27.52 

27.99 

28.43 

28.85 

2a  27 

29.67 

3a  07 

3a45 

30.83 

3L20 

31.58 

31.94 

32.28 

32.60 

32.91 

3120 

3148 

3170 

34.02 

34.29 

34.57 

34.85 

35.13 

3141 

3167 

3191 

3113 

3135 

3156 

3178 

87.00 

37.22 

37.45 

37.09 

37.93 

3117 

3140 

3162 

3182 

39.00 

39.17 

3134 

8160 

3168 

39.86 

4107 

4a  29 

4a  51 

4a  73 

4a  08 

41.13 

41.31 

41.48 

4L66 

41.84 

42.02 

42.21 

42.41 

42.61 

42.81 

4100 

4121 

4145 

43.73 

198 
11.79 
1136 
1474 
1196 
17.00 
17.91 
1160 
1137 
1108 
2a  54 
21.07 
21.57 
22.07 
22.55 
23.02 
2149 
2195 
2440 
24  83 
2125 
2165 
2103 
2138 
2177 
27.13 
27.49 
27.87 
2126 
2164 
28L02 
20.38 
2172 
3103 
3a33 
8a  61 
3a  80 
31.10 
81.50 
31.84 
3118 
32.54 
3188 
3121 
3151 
3178 
3403 
3425 
3448 
3478 
3404 
3110 
8148 
3178 
3110 
3144 
3177 
87.11 
37.44 
37.76 
3106 
3134 
3161 
3190 
3120 
30.53 
30.86 
4121 
4156 
4a  80 
41.23 

21.43 

2156 

23.55 

2443 

2110 

2185 

2143 

2105 

27.43 

27.88 

2131 

2171 

2111 

2160 

28L88 

3127 

3167 

3L06 

31.42 

31.77 

3100 

8130 

3167 

3105 

3123 

3151 

3180 

3400 

3430 

3468 

3406 

3122 

3146 

3170 

3102 

3114 

3137 

3160 

3184 

37.08 

37.33 

37.58 

37.81 

3103 

3123 

3143 

3161 

3180 

8196 

3118 

3137 

3158 

3180 

4102 

4a  25 

4a  47 

4a  68 

4a  88 

41.07 

41.25 

41.43 

41.60 

41.78 

41.94 

4111 

42.29 

4148 

4170 

4102 

4116 

4140 

142 

3 

ia08 

8 

12.38 

4 

1166 

5 

1480 

6 

1180 

7 

1160 

8 

17.46 

0 

1114 

10 

1174 

11 

1130 

12 ;. 

1180 

13 

2128 

14 

2173 

15 

2L10 

16 

2L65 

17 

2112 

18 

2158 

10 

23.04 

20 

23.47 

21 

28.88 

22, 

2426 

2463 

24 !;!!!;!!;;;!!!!!!!!;!!;!!!!!!!!;!;;!;!!.!.!!!!!!!.!.!.!. 

2490 

2135 

26 !!!!!!!!!!;!!!;r!!!!!!!!!!!!!';!!!!!!!!!. !.!.!. ..!.!. 

2173 

21U 

28 

2151 

2180 

30 

27.20 

27.67 

32 

28.09 

2137 

34 ;!;!!;;!;;!!!!!!!]!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;;!!!..!!!!!!! 

2171 

2104 

36.. ..!.;;;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;.;.;;;.;. ;...;.!! 

2136 

2167 

88.. ..!.;!;;;!;;;;;;;!!!;!;i!;!!!!;!;;!!;!!!;. ;!;;!!;!!!!. ;!!!!! 

2107 

3130 

40 !!!!!;i;!;i';;;;;!;!!!!;;;i!!!!!!!!i!;;;!!"!;. !!!.!!!!!! 

8162 

3a  06 

42 ;;;;;;!;!;;;;!!;;;!;!!!;;!!;!!!!!!!!!!!;!;!!!!"!!!!.!!!! 

31.28 

8L50 

44 ;!!;!!;;!!!;!I!;!!!;!!!!;!!!I!;!!!!!!!!i;. !!!!!. !.!.!.!. 

31.86 

3114 

«...!;;;;;;;;;i;!!!!![!;!i;;!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!. !!!.!!!.!.;! 

8140 

3165 

48 

8102 

3118 

so ;!;!!!;;;;!!*!!!!;!!i;!;;i!;*l!;!ll!!!"!!!l. !.!.!. ;!!!!; 

3144 

8171 

fi2....«"!!!l!;;!!!!!;!!!I!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!I!!!!!!!!!;! 

8101 

8432 

54.. ..;!!";;!";il!!;!!;!!;;.;.l!!!i;". !!;!!;!!;!!. !!!!!!!!!!!! 

3464 

3408 

56 

3130 

3160 

68 ;!!;;!;!!!!!;;. ii;;!!;;.!! ..v.',.'. 

3100 

3120 

«....;;;!;i!;;i"i!!;;!i!;;;;;!;i";. ;.;;;.; ;. 

3150 

3178 

63 

37.06 

37.38 

64.. .!;!;;!!;*!!!!;. !!!" ; 

87.66 

37.04 

66 

3126 

3157 

»,.,.['.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.',/. ; '. '.... 

3104 

30.33 

70 

3174 

4116 

ffom  averages  of  Table  I,  p.  17,  with  the  use  of  third  diflerenoes. 
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Tablb  20. — Average  $tature$  and  weightt,  hy  sex^&om  1  toll  monih$;  tmooihed  figurt^ 

exact  ages;  whtU  dixtdren. 


White  boys. 

White  girls. 

Exact  ago  (months). 

Average 
stature 
(oenti- 

meters). 

Ayerage 
wei£ht 

grains). 

Average 

statore 

(oenti- 

meten). 

Average 
grams). 

1 

55.5 
58.5 
61.2 
68.4 
65.4 
67.1 
68.6 
60.0 
71.1 
72.2 
73.3 
74.3 
75.4 
76.4 
77.3 
78.3 
70.2 
80.2 
81.1 
82.0 
82.8 
83.6 
84.3 
85.0 
85.8 
86.4 
87.1 
87.8 
88.5 
89.2 
89.9 
90.6 
91.2 
91.8 
92.3 
92.9 
93.4 
94.0 
04.5 
05.1 
05.7 
06.3 
97.0 
97.5 
96.1 
9^6 
99.1 
99.5 
99.9 
100.3 

ioa8 

101.2 
101.8 
102.3 
102.0 
103.5 
104.0 
104.5 
104.0 
105.4 
105.8 
106.3 
106.7 
107.2 
107.7 
108.2 
108.7 
100.2 
109.8 
110.4 
111.1 

4.58 

5.85 
6.06 
6.60 
7.24 
7.71 
8.12 
8.48 
8.70 
0.06 
0.32 
9.56 
9.78 
10.01 
10.23 
10.44 
10.65 
10.86 
11.07 
11.26 
11.45 
11.68 
11.81 
11.97 
12.14 
12.31 
12.47 
12.64 
12.82 
12.09 
13.16 
13.33 
13.48 
13.62 
13.76 
13.88 
14.01 
14.15 
14.29 
14.44 
14.60 
14.76 
14.01 
15.06 
15.20 
15.82 
15.44 
15.64 
15.64 
15.78 
15.85 
15.96 
16.09 
16.23 
16.87 
16.58 
16.68 
16.88 
16.98 
17.18 
17.26 
17.39 
17.51 
17.64 
17.78 
17.98 
18.08 
18.24 
18.40 
18.55 
18.70 

54.4 

57.8 

g^? 

64.0 

65.7 

67.1 

68.5 

60.7 

7a8 

71.0 

72.0 

73.0 

74.0 

75.0 

76.0 

77.0 

78.0 

70.8 

80.7 

81.5 

82.8 

83.0 

83,7 

84.4 

85.1 

85.0 

86.6 

87.4 

88.1 

88.8 

80.5 

00.1 

00.7 

01.2 

01.8 

02.4 

03.0 

03.6 

04.2 

04.8 

05.5 

06.0 

06.6 

07.1 

07.6 

08.1 

08.6 

00.0 

00.5 

100.0 

100.5 

101.1 

101.7 

102.2 

102.8 

103.8 

103.8 

104.8 

104.8 

105.2 

105.7 

106.1 

106.5 

107.0 

107.4 

107.0 

106.5 

100.0 

100.6 

iia2 

4.27 

2 

4.06 

8 

6.62 

4 

6.20 

5 

6.71 

6 

7.17 

7 

7.S7 

8 _ 

7.82 

0 

8.28 

10 

S.80 

11 

8.75 

12 

&0S 

13 

0.20 

14 

0.40 

15 

0.61 

16 

0.83 

17 

10.08 

18 , 

10.24 

10 

10l4S 

20 

10l66 

21 

10.83 

22 

ILOO 

1L17 

24 

1LS4 

ILflO 

26 

IL«7 

1L84 

28 

UL08 

12.20 

80 

12.88 

12.56^ 

32 

12.71 

12.87 

84 

18.08 

13.17 

36 

13.82 

13.46 

88 

18.50 

18.74 

40 

18.80 

14.04 

42 

14.10 

14.88 

44 

14.45 

14.56 

46 

14  7D 

1481 

48 

1408 
15.06 

50 

15.17 
15.20 
1407 

52 

15.87 

54 

15.71 

15.87 
16.01 
16.15 
16.28 
16.  tf 

66 

60 

16L5ft 

16.68 

62 

16.  si 

16.06 

64 * 

17.06 
17.21 

66 ;. 

17.85 
17.40 
17.66 
17.84 
18.08 
18.22 

68 

70 ;. 
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Taslk  21. — Avtraga  weight  for  fuiglu,  by  tex;  uMU  Atidrtn.^ 


— 

Bon. 

-    1 

ss. 

ladm. 

■s? 

■s^ 

grams). 

to. 

70 

30« 

.71 

810 

.80 

-H 

22 

u 

IB. 

It 

M 

.41 

IS 

.10 

(1. 

M 

18 

.06 

a. 

3t 

.31 

w. 

It 

iis 

SI 

:oi 

71. 

» 

71 

.30 

71 

.81 

73. 

M 

.38 

71. 

30 

ra 

78. 

ia'.H 

0.U 

81.: 

n 

m 

1  .u 

OS 

.80 

ta. 
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Table  23. — Average  statures  and  weights,  by  sex,  from  S  to  6  years  of  age;  smoothed  and 
correctM  figures;  ^  in  centimeters  and  kilograms;  white  fMtdren. 


Age. 


96  months,  tmder  37. 
87  monthSi  under  38. 

38  months,  under  39. 

39  months,  under  40. 

40  months,  under  41. 

41  months,  under  42. 

42  months,  under  43. 

43  months,  under  44. 

44  months,  under  45. 
46  months,  under  46. 

46  months,  under  47. 

47  months,  under  48. 

48  months,  under  49. 
40  months,  under  60. 
£0  months,  under  61 

61  months,  under  62 

62  months,  under  63 

63  months,  under  54. 

64  months,  under  55 

65  months,  under  66. 
56  months,  under  57 

67  months,  under  58, 

68  months,  under  60. 
60  months,  under  60 

60  months,  under  61. 

61  months,  under  62 

62  months,  under  63. 

63  months,  under  64. 

64  months,  under  66. 

65  months,  under  66. 

66  months,  und^  67. 

67  months,  under  68. 

68  months,  under  60. 
60  months,  under  70. 

70  months,  under  71. 

71  months,  under  72. 


White  boys. 

White 

Average 

Average 

Average 

stature 

wei^t 

stature 

(centi- 

Odkh 

(centi- 

meters). 

grams). 

meters). 

93.1 

13.95 

92.1 

93.7 

14.08 

92.7 

04.3 

14.22 

93.8 

94.0 

14.38 

96.4 

95.5 

14.53 

94.6 

96.1 

14.70 

95.2 

96.7 

14.87 

95.8 

97.3 

15.02 

96.4 

97.9 

15.17 

96.9 

98.4 

15.31 

97.4 

98.9 

15.43 

97.9 

99.4 

15.54 

98.4 

99.8 

15.64 

98.9 

100.2 

15.75 

99.4 

100.7 

15.86 

99.8 

101.1 

15.98 

100.4 

101.6 

16.11 

100.9 

102.2 

16.25 

101.5 

102.7 

16.39 

102.1 

103.3 

16.54 

102.6 

103.8 

16.69 

103.2 

104.3 

16.84 

108.7 

104.8 

17.00 

104.2 

105.3 

17.14 

102.1 

105.7 

17.28 

105.1 

106.2 

17.41 

105.6 

106.6 

17.54 

106.0 

107.1 

17.66 

106.5 

107.6 

17.80 

106.9 

108.1 

17.^ 

107.3 

108.6 

18.09 

107.8 

109  1 

18.24 

108.3 

109.6 

18.41 

108.9 

110.2 

18.66 

100.4 

110.6 

18.31 

U0.3 

111.6 

18.87 

110.7 

weight 
(mo- 


). 


13.38 

13.53 

13.  e7 

13.83 

13.96 

14.14 

14.29 

14.43 

14.55 

14.68 

14.80 

14.02 

15.05 

15,17 

15.30 

15.43 

15.58 

15.73 

15.88 

16.03 

16.17 

16.^ 

16.44 

16.58 

16.71 

16.ftl 

16.97 

17.11 

17.23 

17.36 

17.51 

17.66 

17.ftl 

18.02 

18.31 

18.39 


1  For  the  first  36  months,  see  Table  1,  p.  85.   For  equivalents  in  inches  and  pounds,  see  Table 
p.  76. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Chiu)ren'8  Bureau, 
Washington^  June  H^  1921. 

Sir  :  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  entitled  "  Maternity  and  Child 
Care  in  Selected  Rural  Areas  of  Mississippi."  This  is  one  of  a 
series  of  studies  of  child  welfare  in  rural  areas  undertaken  by  the 
Children's  Bureau. 

The  study  was  made  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Hygiene 
Division  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  report  was  written  by  Miss 
Helen  M.  Dart,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  field  work.  Dr.  Frances 
Sage  Bradley  was  in  charge  of  the  children's  health  conferences  held 
in  connection  with  the  inquiry. 

The  Children's  Bureau  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the 
generous  cooperation  given  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Leathers,  secretary,  Missis- 
sippi State  Board  of  Health ;  Dr.  R.  W.  Hall,  director  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics;  local  physicians;  school  authorities;  and 
members  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 

Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 
Secretaary  of  LcAor. 
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MATERNITY  AND  CHILD  CARE  IN  SELECTED  RURAL  AREAS  OF 

MISSISSIPPI. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  present  report  upon  Maternity  and  Child  Care  in  Selected 
Rural  Areas  of  Mississippi  is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  of  the  con- 
ditions affecting  maternity  and  child  welfare  in  rural  sections  of 
the  United  States  begun  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  1916.     That 
there  is  urgent  need  for  the  study  oi  such  problems  and  for  the 
adoption  of  measures  that  will  eventually  lead  to  an  amelioration 
of  the  conditions  that  give  rise  to  them  has  already  been  shown  in 
previous  reports  of  the  bureau  ^  and  need  not  be  restated  here  in 
detail.     A  survey  was  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the  Hygiene 
Division  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the  spring  of  1918  at  the  request 
of  the  Mississippi  Board  of  Health,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board,  in 
advocating  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  child  welfare,  stated : 

This  phase  of  health  activity  in  Mississippi  has  heen  neglected  in  the  past. 
No  special  provision  has  been  made  for  conserving  the  health  of  the  chUdren 
of  the  State.  There  is  no  greater  need  In  Mississippi  to-day  than  the  study  of 
infant  mortality  with  the  hope  of  reducing  deaths  among  children  less  than  2 
years  of  age.  •  •  •  When  it  is  known  that  thousands  of  children  die 
In  Mississippi  from  preventable  causes  before  reaching  2  years  of  age,  it  is 
Imperative  that  steps  he  tjaken  to  check  and  control  this  slaughter  of  the 
innocenta' 

SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  SURVEY. 

Selection  of  counties. — A  county  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  where  some  public  health  work  had  already  been  done  by  the 
Mississippi  State  Board  of  Health,  in  cooperation  with  the  Inter- 
national Health  Board  (formerly  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion), was  chosen  as  the  field  for  a  series  of  children's  health  confer- 
ences, which  included  the  examination  by  a  Government  physician  of 
children  under  6,  simple  talks  to  parents,  stereopticon  views,  and  ex- 

»  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  26,  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  In  a  Rural  County 
In  Kansas;  Children's  Bureau  Tubllcation  No.  34,  Maternity  Care  and  the  Welfare  of 
Young  Children  in  a  Homesteading  County  in  Montana;  Children's  Bureau  Publication 
No.  46,  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  In  Two  Rural  Counties  in  Wisconsin ;  Children's  Bureau 
Publication  No.  33,  Rural  Children  in  Selected  Counties  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Mississippi,  June  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1017, 

p.  17,  Jackson.  Miss.,  1018. 
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hibits  relating  to  child  care.  For  the  intensive  survey  of  maternity 
and  infant  welfare  a  county  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  was 
selected  which  was  typical  of  the  "  hill  country  "  of  that  part  of  the 
State  in  respect  to  the  conditions  of  child  care,  general  economic  and 
farming  conditions,  and  racial  and  industrial  distribution  of  popula- 
tion. Comparatively  little  public  health  work  had  been  done  in  the 
county,  and  while  it  was  not  progressive  in  this  respect,  neither  was  it 
the  most  backward  in  the  State.  The  study  was  confined  to  rural 
communities  in  the  northern  county ;  the  two  county  seats,  towns  of 
about  500  and  4,500  inhabitants  where  strictly  rural  conditions  did 
not  prevail,  were  not  included  in  the  area  studied. 

Sources  of  information. — General  information  was  secured  from 
the  county  health  officer,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
county  agricultural  agent,  the  home  demonstration  agent,  from 
physicians,  and  from  many  other  responsible  persons  in  the  county. 
But  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  §tirveys  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau, 
the  information  most  pertinent  to,  child  and  maternity  care  was 
soured  through  personal  interviews  with  individual  mothers  by  the 
woman  agents  of  the  bureau.  Effort  was  made  to  secure  interviews 
with  the  mother  of  every  baby  bom  in  the  area  studied  between 
April  1, 1916,  and  April  1, 1918.  Information  was  obtained  in  regard 
to  685  babies  (299  white  and  386  colored)  bom  to  675  mothers  (295 
white  and  380  colored).  In  a  few  cases  in  which  it  was  impossible 
to  see  either  the  mother  or  the  father,  information  was  secured 
from  relatives  and  others  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts  sought.  The 
local  registrars  for  births  and  deaths  helped  in  finding  all  the  babies 
within  the  scope  of  the  survey,  and  death  certificates  for  all  babies 
whose  deaths  had  been  registered  were  secured  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  work.  Since  birth  registration  was  incomplete,  a  house-to-house 
canvass  was  made  of  the  county. 


MAIN  FEATURES  IN  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  BACK- 
GROUND OF  FAMILIES  VISITED. 

The  county  in  which  the  intensive  survey  was  made  is  located  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  is  typical  of  the  "  hill  country  " 
of  Mississippi  with  roUing  hills,  open  fields,  broad  fertile  river  bot- 
toms, and  a;  good  deal  of  cut-over  woodland. 

POPULATION. 

The  census  of  1910  showed  that  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in 
Mississippi,  56  per  cent,  was  greater  than  for  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,*  and  in  the  county  studied  more  than  half  the  total  popula- 
tion of  22,959  was  Negro.'^  Of  the  mothers  interviewed  56  per  cent 
were  Negro,  and  only  1  mother  was  foreign  bom. 

Urban  and  rural  population. — About  20  per  cent  of  the  population 
was  urban,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  one  city  of  4,649  inhabi- 
tants.^ In  spite  of  its  size  it  exerted  very  little  more  influence  for 
progress  than  did  the  other  county  seat,  a  village  of  about  500  in- 
habitants. The  population  of  the  county  exclusive  of  these  two 
towns  was  about  17,800  in  1918.  Scattered  over  the  countv  there 
were  eight  small  towns  in  which  living  conditions  were  essentially 
rural.  They  varied  in  size  from  10  to  475  inhabitants  and  contained 
from  1  to  12  stores.  None  of  these  towns  had  more  than  one 
physician  in  regular  practice,  and  three  had  no  physician  at  all. 
All  but  one  had  post  offices  and  all  but  two  were  on  the  railroad.  Of 
these  two,  one  was  about  7,  the  other  about  9  miles  from  a  railroad 
station.  In  none  of  them  was  there  a  town  water  supply  or  sewerage 
system. 

Density  of  population. — In  1910  the  density  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  State  was* 34.3  persons  per  square  mile,  of  the  county  35.2 
persons  per  square  mile.*  In  the  open  country  it  was  seldom  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  one  house  to  the  next,  and  even  in  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  county  it  was  unusual  to  visit  a  family  who  had 
no  neighbors  in  sight.     This  was  quite  different  from  the  county 

» Thirteenth  Census,  1910,  PopQlatlon,  vol.  1,  p.  135. 

*  Estimated  for  Apr.  15,  1918,  on  basis  of  Thlrtopnth  Census,  1910,  Population,  vol.  2, 
p.  1058. 

*  Estimated  for  Apr.  16,  1918,  on  basis  of  figures  ffiven.  Thirteenth  Census,  1910,  Popu- 
lation, vol.  2,  pp.  1035  and  1058. 

♦Thirteenth  Census,  1910,  Population,  vol.  2,  pp.  1044-1058. 
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studied  in  Montana,  where  it  was  unusual  to  find  families  living  less 
than  one-half  mile  apart.  Most  of  the  Negroes  lived  on  the  river 
bottoms  as  tenants  on  the  large  plantations,  while  the  whites  lived 
in  the  hills  where  the  plantations  had  been  broken  up  into  small 
farms. 

MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

Railroads. — Two  divisions  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  croased 
the  county  from  north  to  south.  Stations  were  only  from  4  to  7 
miles  apart.  None  of  the  families  visited  lived  more  than  10  miles 
from  a  railroad  station.  The  large  markets  were  St.  Louis  and 
Memphis.  Shipments  of  cotton,  hay,  cattle,  hogs,  and  otlier  produce 
were  arranged  for  in  carload  lots  by  the  county  agricultural  agent. 
Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  stock  and  grain  raised  in  the  county 
was  used  by  the  local  market. 

Roads  and  mail  service* — On  account  of  the  many  hills  and  gullies 
even  the  public  roads  were  winding  and  had  many  steep  grades.  The 
soil  was  so  sandy  that  thd  roads  dried  quickly,  and  so  loose  that  they 
washed  out  easily  and  needed  constant  care  to  keep  them  in  condition. 
However,  the  main  roads  were  usually  very  good  and  well  graded, 
and  practically  every  part  of  the  county  was  accessible  by  automobile. 
Even  in  bad  weather  the  roads  were  seldom  impassable  for  more  than 
a  few  days  at  a  time,  and  only  a  few^  instances  were  reported  where 
a  father  had  difficulty  because  of  bad  roads  in  getting  a  doctor  or 
midwife  to  attend  a  confinement.  According  to  the  southern  custom, 
most  of  the  houses  were  not  on  the  main  road  but  back  on  the  plan- 
tations. The  roads  leading  to  them  were  private  and  not  so  well 
worn  or  well  kept  as  the  public  roads.  Some  of  the  houses  were  1^ 
or  2  miles  from  the  main  road;  a  few  were  almost  inaccessible  by 
automobile  even  when  the  weather  was  good,  because  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  them  were  rough  and  steep  or  the  bridges  insecure. 

Good  roads  made  possible  daily  mail  delivery  for  every  part  of 
the  county.  No  place  ii;i  the  county  was  more  than  8  miles  from  a 
rural  mail  delivery  route  and  most  places  were  not  so  far  away  as 
this. 

Telephones. — ^Telephone  lines  followed  most  of  the  main  roads. 
Of  the  675  families  visited,  84  white  families  and  2  colored  had 
telephones  in  the  homes.  Nearly  one-half  were  less  than  a  mile  from 
some  neighbor  who  had  a  telephone,  182  were  1  to  3  miles  distant,  and 
only  20  of  the  families  (19  of  them  colored)  were  reported  as  living 
over  5  miles  from  a  telephone.  Only  4  mothers  reported  trouble  in 
getting  a  })hysirian  for  confinement  because  the  telephone  ser\nce 
was  cut  off. 
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FARMING  CONDITIONS. 

Over  four-fifths  of  the  land  of  the  county  was  in  farms,*^  but  it  was 
estimated  by  the  county  agricultural  agent  that  about  one-half  of 
this  land  was  still  unimproved,  although  nu)re  was  being  brought 
under  cultivation  each  year.  Much  of  the  land  under  cultivation 
had  not  yet  been  cleared  of  stumps,  and  in  many  fields  the  trees  had 
been  girdled  instead  of  cut  in  order  that  the  land  might  be  immedi- 
ately planted  in  cotton  or  com.  Nearly  one-half  the  farm  acreage 
of  the  county  was  in  woodland.* 

Soils. — The  soil  of  the  bottom  lands,  though  liable  to  overflow, 
afforded  some  of  the  best  farming  land  of  the  State,  while  the  upland 
soil  was  probably  more  suitable  for  grazing  than  for  any  other  pur- 
pose.   To  quote  from  the  State  geological  survey : 

Most  of  this  region  has  been  long  in  cultivation.  The  high,  well-drained 
condition  of  the  surface,  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  at  an  early  period  in  the  State's  development  invited  settlement.  In 
the  antebelJum  days,  under  slavery  regime,  these  lands  were  owned  and  worked 
in  large  plantations.  As  elsewhere  in  the  State,  cotton  was  the  staple  crop 
with  just  enough  corn  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  plantation.  The  methods  of 
cultivation  were  very  exhausting  to  the  soil.  Crops  were,  year  after  year, 
taken  off  the  land  and  nothing  returned  to  it' 

The  report  states  further  that  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  cotton 
exhausted  the  humus  and  other  elements  of  fertility.  Since  the 
Civil  War  the  exhaustion  of  these  lands  had  been  more  rapid  than 
ever  before,  and  careless  terracing  or  circling  of  the  hill  slopes  had 
caused  many  of  them  to  wash  out  badly.  It  was  only  within  the 
past  few  years  that  agricultural  methods  had  begun  to  show  im- 
provement. 

Climate. — Hot  weather  usually  continues  unbroken  from  the  latter 
part  of  May  to  early  October,  and  farmers  count  on  a  frost-free 
growing  season  of  about  seven  months.  The  temperature  does  not 
rise  any  higher  than  it  does  in  some  northern  States,  but  the  long- 
continued  unbroken  heat  and  the  humidity  makes  the  climate  more 
enervating.  Only  occasionally  in  a  severe  winter  does  the  ther- 
mometer drop  below  zero. 

The  rainfall  is  well  distributed  throughout  the  year  but  the 
heaviest  occurs  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring.  The  total 
precipitation  for  the  year  1917  was  53.98  inches.*  The  snowfall  is 
slight,  even  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  south.  Tropical  storms  and  thunder  showers  which 
cause  great  damage  to  crops  are  not  infrecjuent. 

■Thirteenth  ('ensus,  1910,  Agriculture,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  870-871. 

•Thirteenth  Census,  1910.  Agrtculture,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  870-871. 

»  Mississippi  State  (Jeologlcal  Survey,  Bulletin  No.  12,  p.  213,  Jackson,  Miss.,  1915. 

"  Climatological  data,  Mississippi  Section  Annual  Summary,  1917,  p.  101. 
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Crops  and  live  stock. — Until  1911,  when  the  boll  weevil  apj>eai-ed 
in  the  county,  cotton  was  by  far  the  most  important  crop  and  a  large 
part  of  the  foodstuffs  consumed  was  imported.    With  the  dwindling 
of  the  cotton  crop  to  about  one-third  its  former  size,  other  crops  had 
assumed  a  greater  relative  importance  and  more  attention  had  been 
given  to  stock  raising.    Diversified  farming  had  reacted  beneficially 
on  the  people  as  well  as  on  the  soil.    They  no  longer  staked  a  whole 
year's  effort  on  one  crop  nor  depended  on  the  market  value  of  that 
crop  to  buy  their  foodstuffs.    One  of  the  illiterate  colored  farmers 
said  that  he  and  his  fellow  tenants  on  the  plantation  had  been  much 
more  prosperous  and  independent  since  each  household  had  begun  to 
raise  its  own  grain  and  meat  and  garden  produce.     For  the   first 
time  in  years  they  had  been  able  to  get  out  of  debt  at  harvest  time. 

There  were  as  yet  few  stock  or  dairy  farms,  but  practically  every 
farmer  in  the  county  was  raising  a  few  hogs  and  cattle  for  market, 
and  a  few  farmers  were  shipping  milk  to  a  creamery  outside  the 
county.     About  three-fourths  of  the  families  visited  owned  some 
cattle  and  about  the  same  number  were  reported  as  keeping  hogs. 
Some  mules  and  horses  and  a  few  sheep  and  goats  were  raised  for  the 
market.    The  number  of  sheep  had  decreased  considerably  since  the 
law  requiring  the  fencing  of  pastures  made  their  upkeep  more 
expensive.    Of  the  674  families  reporting,  280  of  the  white  and  279 
of  the  colored  families  had  milch  cows.     In  46  cases  the  family  did 
not  own  the  cow,  but  had  the  use  of  her  as  part  of  the  rental  contract 
or  in   return   for  some  service.     Fifteen  white   and    100  colored 
families  neither  owned,  hired,  nor  had  the  use  of  a  cow.     It  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  however,  that  not  all  the  families  reporting 
cows  had  fresh  milk  all  the  year  round,  and  the  importance  of  milk 
in  the  children's  diet  needed  emphasis  here  as  in  many  other  farming 
districts. 

Plantation  system  of  land  tenure. — The  conditions  of  tenant  farm- 
ing in  the  area  studied  were  peculiar  to  the  plantations  of  the  South, 
the  form  of  tenure  having  been  developed  there  in  the  reconstruction 
period  to  supplant  slavery  conditions.  To  quote  from  the  special 
study  of  plantation  areas  in  the  South  made  by  the  census  in  1910: 

A  large  proportion  of  the  tenants  in  the  South  actuaUy  occupietl  a  very 
different  economic  position  from  that  usually  occupied  by  tenants  In  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  plantation  as  a  unit  for  {general  purposes  of 
administration  has  not  disappeared,  and  in  many  cases  the  tenants  on  plan- 
tations are  subjected  to  quite  as  complete  supervision  by  the  owner,  general 
lessee,  or  hired  manager  as  that  to  which  the  wage  laborers  are  subjected 
on  large  farms  in  the  North  and  West,  and  indeeil  in  the  South.  Where  this 
is  the  case  a  tenant  is  very  similar  in  his  economic  position  to  the  hired  farm 
laborer,  practically  the  only  difference  being  that  he  confines  his  work  to  a 
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particular  parcel  of  land  which  he  works  by  himself  and  that  he  is  paid  by 
a  share  of  the  crop  instead  of  by  wages.* 

Along  with  the  plantation  system  of  land  tenure  was  the  credit 
system  peculiar  to  it.  From  the  time,  early  in  the  year,  when  the 
tenant  signed  the  contract  until  the  crop  was  marketed  the  landlord 
"'  carried  "  him.  Unless  the  planter  wished  to  supply  the  tenant  from 
his  own  commissary,  he  arranged  credit  for  him  through  either  a 
bank  or  a  store  for  a  weekly  or  monthly  allowance  for  food  and 
clothing,  though  in  many  cases  the  arrangements  were  less  system- 
atic. This  advance,  with  interest,  was  deducted  from  the  tenant's 
share  of  the  crop  at  harvest.  Since  the  colored  tenant  was  usually 
i^orant  and  often  illiterate,  the  bookkeeping  was  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  landlord;  and  there  was,  without  question,  some 
exploitation.  One  tenant  working  in  partnership  with  another  re- 
ported that  after  deductions  had  been  made  for  the  debts  incurred 
for  her  living  expenses  she  received  $5  and  "B^  loads  of  com  as 
earnings  for  the  year's  work. 

Tenure  and  acreage. — The  plantation  systeln  necessitated  a  large 
proportion  of  tenant  farmers.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  white 
families  on  farms  were  tenants  and  89  per  cent  of  the  colored.  Of 
the  families  who  were  reported  as  having  farms,  75  per  cent  were 
tenants,  22  per  cent  owners,  while  for  the  remaining  number  the  form 
of  tenure  was  too  irregular  to  be  classified  because  the  farmers  were 
working  farms  belonging  to  their  relatives,  who  in  the  majority  of 
cases  lived  with  the  family  but  took  only  a  minor  part,  if  any,  in  the 
management  and  operation  of  the  farm.  Altogether  only  45  farmers 
were  renting  on  a  cash  basis  or  were  paying  a  standard  rent  of  a  fixed 
amount  of  produce  (usually  a  bale  of  cotton) ,  while  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  (over  80  per  cent)  of  the'  tenants  were  renting  on  shares. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  the  white  and  68  per  cent  of  the  Negro  tenant 
farmers  were  renting  on  half  shares.  Economically  these  were  the 
lowest,  in  the  scale.  The  farm  implements  and  work  animals  they 
used  were  owned  by  the  landlord.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  ten- 
ants of  this  class  owned  neither  a  horse  nor  a  mule;  about  two-fifths 
owned  no  cattle;  and  nearly  one-third  owned  no  pigs.  A  quarter 
share  rental  was  reported  by  67  tenant  farmers  and  54  were  paying 
one- fourth  of  the  cotton  and  one-third  of  the  corn.  Cash  and  stand- 
ard-rent tenants  received  but  little  supervision,  but  the  share  tenants 
were  supervised  with  regard  to  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvest- 
ing of  the  crops. 

Most  of  the  small  farms  were  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the  county, 
while  the  rich  bottom  lands  were  held  by  large  plantation  owners. 

•  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Plantation  Farming  in  the  United  States,  p.  7.     Washing- 
ton, 1916. 
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The  number  of  small  farms  was  large,  but  most  of  the  land  in  the 
county  was  in  large  holdings.  For  the  121  farm  owners  for  whom 
acreage  was  reported,  21  had  farms  of  less  than  50  acres,  28  had  farms 
of  50  to  100  acres,  and  35  had  farms  of  100  to  175  acres.  There  were 
11  farms  of  500  aCres  or  more,  and  2  of  1,000  or  more.  Farms  be- 
longing to  colored  farmers  averaged  smaller  than  those  belonging 
to  white  farmers.  The  average  size  pf  farms  among  tenants  was 
much  smaller  than  among  owners,  because  it  was  not  customary  for 
a  man  to  rent  more  land  than  he  and  his  family  could  work  by  their 
own  labor,  and  furthermore  rented  farms  included  little  unimproved 
land,  while  practically  one-half  of  the  land  of  the  owned  farm  was 
not  under  cultivation.  Of  the  tenants  reporting  acreage,  42  had 
farms  of  from  10  to  20  acres;  116  (nearly  one-half)  had  farms  of 
from  20  to  30  acres ;  and  57,  farms  of  from  30  to  50  acres.  There  were 
only  20  tenant  farms  of  more  than  50  acres  and  none  of  more  than 
260  acres.  • 

Removals  from  farm  to  farm. — As  may  be  expected  in  a  section 
where  the  proportion  of  tenant  farmers  is  large,  there  was  consider- 
able  moving  from  one  farm  to  another.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
families  visited  reported  that  they  had  lived  in  their  present  dwelling 
less  than  a  year.  Seventy-five  families  (1  in  9)  had  lived  on  the 
average  less  than  a  year  in  a  place  during  married  life,  and  nearly 
one-half  of  the  families  visited  had  lived  on  an  average  less  than 
three  years  in  a  place.  One  mother  said  she  had  moved  so  many 
times  she  could  not  keep  count  of  the  number,  while  in  another 
family  the  older  daughter  said  they  had  moved  every  two  years 
since  she  could  remember.  Families  who  move  every  year  or  two 
do  not  stay  in  one  neighborhood  long  enough  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  schools,  churches,  and  other  community  enterprises,  and  they 
have  little  interest  in  community  projects,  such  as  the  building  of  a 
county  hospital  or  the  employment  of  a  county  nurse. 

Removals  were  naturally  more  frequent  among  tenants  than  among 
farm  owners.  As  the  share  tenant  was  supplied  not  only  with  a 
house  but  with  most  of  his  furniture,  farm  implements,  and  stock, 
moving  was  a  relatively  simple  operation,  in  many  cases  consisting 
of  loading  all  his  household  goods  and  family  into  a  one-horse  wagon 
and  moving  over  to  another  farm  without  losing  any  time  from  work. 
The  most  shifting  element  of  the  population  was  the  wliite  tenant 
farmer.  Only  about  1  in  8  had  stayed  for  an  average  of  three  years 
or  more  in  one  place.  On  the  whole  removals  among  the  colored 
families  were  but  little  more  frequent  than  among  wliite  families. 
The  tendency  to  remain  for  a  long  time  on  one  fann  seemed  to  be 
stronger  among  the  Negro  than  among  the  white  families,  consider- 
ing the  fact  tliat  the  proportion  of  tenant  families  was  much  greater 
among  the  Negroes.     Many  spent  their  whole  lives  on  one  plantation. 
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Occupation  of  chief  breadwinner. — In  93  per  cent  of  the  families 
visited  the  chief  breadwinner  was  a  farmer,  farm  manager,  or  farm 
laborer.  Only  39  per  cent  of  the  white  and  9  per  cent  of  the  colored 
farmers  were  farm  owners.  Of  the  remaining  7  per  cent  nearly  one- 
half  were  railroad  employees  and  the  rest  were  professional  men, 
merchants,  salesmen,  postal  employees,  or  skilled  mechanics.  In  2 
-white  and  16  colored  families  the  mother  was  the  chief  breadwinner; 
13  of  these  mothers  were  farmers,  and  1  was  a  farm  laborer. 

ILLITERACY  AND  EDUCATION. 

Illiteracy. — Illiteracy  and  low  standards  of  education  were  serious 
enough  in  this  part  of  the  State  to  present  a  real  obstacle  to  better 
health  work.  Many  a  mother  refused  to  take  the  Children's  Bureau 
pamphlets  on  Infant  Care  and  Prenatal  Care  because  she  could  not 
read  and  had  no  one  who  could  read  them  to  her.  The  percentage  of 
illiteracy  was  much  greater  among  the  Negro  than  among  the  white 
parents,  and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  fathers  was  higher 
than  among  mothers.  Of  the  white  families  visited,  9  fathers  and  8 
mothers  were  reported  as  illiterate,  while  of  the  colored  families  110 
fathers  and  100  mothers  were  thus  reported.  In  5  white  and  48 
colored  families  neither  parent  could  read  or  write.  The  figures  for 
illiteracy  indicate  to  only  a  small  extent  the  ignorance  which  existed 
among  most  of  the  white  tenant  farmers  and  Negroes.  These  people 
had  very  few  books  and  subscribed  for  practically  no  magazines  or 
papers,  and  were  unable  to  use  readily  the  means  which  the  more 
intelligent  and  progressive  farmers  employed  to  counteract  the 
isolation  of  rural  life. 

Schools. — The  schools  of  the  county  were  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  a  compulsory  education  law.^^  When  school  attendance  is  volun- 
tary it  is  likely  to  be  irregular.  The  school  session  came  in  the 
months  when  it  was  least  likely  to  interrupt  farm  work,  and  this 
made  the  term  fall  within  the  period  of  bad  weather  which  caused 
much  irregularity  of  attendance.  The  term,  too,  was  so  short  that 
many  children  forgot  between  terms  what  they  had  learned,  and 
many  left  school  with  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing. The  term  for  rural  schools  for  white  children  was  five  months 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  and  five  and  a  half  months 

>®A  compulsory  education  law  requiring  60  days'  attendance,  witlj  exemptions,  went 
Into  effect  Sept.  1,  1918.  This  law  was  applicable  only  to  those  counties  which  elected 
to  come  under  Its  provisions.  (Mississippi  Acts  of  1918,  ch.  258.)  A  new  law  requiring 
80  days'  attendance,  with  exemptions,  went  into  effect  Aug.  1,  1920.  This  law  applied  to 
the  entire  State,  but  permitted  any  county  to  release  itself  from  the  provisions  of  the  act 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  at  an  election  held  for  that  purpose.  (Missis- 
sippi Acts  of  1920,  ch.  156.) 
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in  the  northeastern,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  additional  income 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county  from  the  Chickasaw  fund. 
Terms  in  the  colored  schools  averaged  about  four  months.    Three  or 
four  districts  levied  a  special  tax  for  a  longer  term.    Teachers  of  the 
first  or  highest  grade  ("grade"  being  based  on  educational  require- 
ments and  type  of  examinations  passed)  were  required  to  have  only 
a  conmion-school  education.     Practically  all  of  the  white  teachers 
were  of  the  first  grade,  with  salaries  averaging  $50  a  month.    Most 
of  the  colored  teachers  were  of  the  third  grade,  with  salaries  ranging 
from  $16  to  $25  a  month.*^    The  rural  schoolhouse  served  to  some  ex- 
tent as  a  social  center  for  the  community.    Some  of  the  schoolhouses 
were  well-constructed  buildings,  while  some  were  rough,  unceiled 
frame  houses  with  uncomfortable  homemade  benches.     Several  of 
them  had  no  toilet  facilities  whatever.     At  the  time  of  the  sur^-ey 
the  county  had  no  consolidated  schools,  but  in  one  or  two  localities 
there  wei*e  good  prospects  that  such  schools  would  soon  be  established. 
Home  demonstration  and  agricultural  agents. — The  home  demon- 
stration agent  of  the  county,  employed  under  the  joint  supervision 
of  the  State  and  the  United  States  Department  of   Agriculture, 
worked  with  the  women  and  girls  to  promote  better  methods  of 
household  economy.     She  organized  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
schools  canning  clubs,  poultry  clubs,  and  home  economics  clubs.     An 
important  part  of  her  work  was  the  promotion  of  better  care  and 
more  intelligent  feeding  of  babies  and  children.     The  first  public- 
health  nurse  in  the  county  will  find  her  work  made  easier  by  the  or- 
ganizations already  formed  and  methods  already  put  in  practice  by 
the  home   demonstration   agents.     The  agricultural   agent  worked 
with  the  men  much  as  the  home  demonstration  agent  worked  with 
the  women.     He  made  a  scientific  study  of  the  soils  of  the  county, 
advised  the  farmers  in  methods  of  cultivation  and  stock  raising  and 
promoted  cooperative  seed  buying  and  the  cooperative  sale  of  farm 
prcxlucts. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  WORK  IN  THE  COUNTY. 

The  coimty  was  at  the  time  of  this  survey  the  unit  of  administra- 
tion in  public-health  work  in  Mississippi.  One  of  the  physicians 
resident  in  a  county  was  appointed  as  health  officer.  His  duties 
were  to  make  monthly  statements  of  mortality  statistics  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  the  registrars  of  the  various  voting  precincts  of 
the  county,  to  enforce  quarantine  regulations,  and  to  act  as  assistant 
sanitary  inspector  in  enforcing  the  rules  of  the  State  board  of  health 
in  regard  to  the  sanitation  of  public  buildings,  markets,  milk  depots, 

"  statement  of  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
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etc**  He  was  charged  also  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  passed  in 
January,  1916,  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  the  new  bom, 
which  involved  the  recording  of  all  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
and  the  registration  of  the  midwives  of  the  county  and  their  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  the  prophylactic  measures  prescribed  by  the 
law."  Most  of  the  county  health  officers  of  the  State  worked  only  on 
part  time  and  had  to  depend  upon  private  practice  for  their  living. 
Salaries  of  these  part-time  officers  varied  from  $150  to  $1,800  a  year. 
The  officer  of  the  county  studied  received  about  $300  a  year.  In  re- 
viewing the  results  of  this  type  of  organization  the  secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  health  wrote  as  follows : 

In  many  of  the  counties  the  part-time  man  achieves  results  for  which  he 
is  by  no  means  compensated.  In  the  main,  the  part-time  county  health  oflftcers 
of  Mississippi  have  been,  so  far  as  the  system  will  permit,  reasonably  effective 
public-health  worlcers.  But  ♦  ♦  ♦  this  business  of  conserving  the  public 
health  requires  the  undivided  and  aggressive  effort  of  those  who  serve  in  this 
capacity  .** 

Special  emphasis  had  been  laid  upon  campaigns  against  the  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  the  region — pellagra,  malaria,  hookworm,  and  soil- 
pollution  diseases.  Special  effort  to  reach  rural  districts  had  been 
made  through  the  Division  of  Rural  Sanitation.^*^  In  1914  a  study 
of  the  dietary  causes  of  pellagra  was  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  two  orphanages  in  Jack- 
son.*^ Intensive  work  had  also  been  done  on  malaria.  In  1910 
the  State  board  of  health,  in  cooperation  with  the  counties  and  the 
International  Health  Board,  formerly  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, began  a  State-wide  survey  of  hookworm  and  soil  pollution. 
None  of  the  intensive  health  work  had  been  done  in  the  county 
studied  because  it  is  not  situated  in  the  part  of  the  State  where 
these  diseases  were  most  prevalent.  The  preliminary  survey  had 
shown  that  the  infection  from  hookworm  based  on  the  examination  of 
670  children  in  the  county  was  only  2.3  per  cent.^^  Nevertheless,  the 
propaganda  attendant  upon  this  work  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
had  undoubtedly  had  some  influence.  The  local  physicians  had 
done  some  educational  work  in  connection  with  their  practices.  One 
physician  said  that  when  he  began  to  practice,  most  of  his  time  was 
taken  up  with  treatment  of  malaria.    His  insistent  warnings  against 

»« Report  of  the   Board  of  Health  of  MiBSlssippl,    1915-1917,   pp.    160-201.     Jackson, 

MiBS.,  1918. 

*•  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Mississippi,   1915-1917,  pp.   301-302.     Jackson, 

MlBS.,   1918. 

"  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Mississippi,  1915-1917,  pp.  21-22.     Jackson,  Miss., 

1918. 

»»  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Mississippi,  1015-1917,  pp.  29-30.     Jackson,  Miss., 

1918. 
w  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Mississippi,  1915-1917,  pp.  309-310. 
»»  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Mlssisslpyl,  1913-1915,  p.  20. 
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mosquitoes  had  resulted  in  the  screening  of  many  of  the  homes  in  his 
community  and  a  decrease  in  the  prevalence  of  malaria.  Another,  in 
connection  with  his  typhoid  cases,  had  raised  the  standards  of  sani- 
tation and  cleanliness  in  some  of  the  country  homes. 

HOUSING  AND  SANITATION. 

Houses. — ^The  three-room  one-story  house  with  a  wide,  open  pas- 
sage from  front  to  back  and  chimneys  for  fireplaces  at  each  end 
of  the  building  was  the  type  of  farmhouse  most  often  seen.  Some- 
times a  porch  extended  across  the  whole  front  of  the  house,  scnne- 
times  a  kitchen  was  built  on  at  the  back.  Many  of  the  larger  houses 
were  built  on  much  the  same  plan,  while  the  smaller  houses  had  a 
chimney  at  only  one  end.  Many  of  the  cabins  were  of  rough  boards 
or  logs  with  generous  cracks  between.  Only  about  4  per  cent  of  the 
houses  were  plastered  on  the  inside,  and  about  30  per  cent  were 
finished  with  ceiling.  A  few  of  the  board  houses  were  finished 
with  a  second  layer  of  boards  on  the  inside;  some  were  not  even 
clapboarded.  Many  were  papered  with  newspapers  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  Some  of  the  poorer  cabins  had  no  glass  windows,  but  merely 
holes  in  the  walls  fitted  with  wooden  shutters;  when  these  shutters 
were  closed  the  house  was  dark  except  for  the  light  that  came  in 
through  the  cracks.  Comparatively  few  houses  were  painted ;  some 
were  whitewashed  inside  and  out. 

The  houses  among  the  Negroes  were  on  the  whole  much  poorer  than 
those  of  white  families,  many  of  them  being  old  ramshackle  cabins 
in  wretched  condition.  I^ss  than  1  per  cent  were  plastered  and  only 
21  per  cent  were  ceiled.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  such  houses 
were  comfortable,  but  in  the  few  winter  months  there  was  real  suf- 
fering from  the  cold.  Over  96  per  cent  of  the  houses  were  set  up  on 
piles  so  that  the  circulation  of  air  underneath  might  make  them 
cooler  and  drier;  unless  this  space  under  the  house  was  inclosed, 
chickens,  pigs,  cats,  and  dogs  used  it  as  a  shelter.  The  houses  of  the 
prosperous  white  planters  were  comfortably  furnished,  but  many  of 
the  tenant  cabins  had  only  the  most  necessary  things — a  bed,  a  few 
chairs,  and  a  table.  In  some  houses  rough  homemade  benches  took 
the  place  of  chairs;  homemade  cradles,  beds,  and  tables  were  often 
seen. 

Overcrowding. — ^It  is  surprising  to  find  that  there  are  as  serious 
instances  of  overcrowding  in  the  country  as  in  large  cities,  but  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  crowding  of  one  house  against  another  does  not 
insure  plenty  of  room  inside  the  house.  When  a  family  of  8  mem- 
bers oY  more  lives  in  a  house  of  two  rooms  or  less  (17  of  the  families 
were  thus  reported),  there  is  bound  to  be  crowding,  lack  of  privacy, 
and  inconvenience  for  the  housekeeper,  no  matter  how  much  space 
there  mav  be  outside  the  house. 
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The  size  of  the  families  varied  from  2  persons  to  16;  about  85 
per  cent  of  the  white  families  had  from  3  to  8  members ;  most  of  the 
Negro  families  had  from  8  to  11  members.  Fifteen  colored  families 
had  12  or  more  members,  4  had  14  or  more.  The  house  most  com- 
monly found  had  three  rooms,  but  many  of  the  families  visited 
were  living  in  smaller  quarters ;  15  families  had  only  one  room,  and 
117,  or  17  per  cent,  had  two-room  houses.  Less  than  one-half  of  the 
families  visited  were  living  in  houses  of  four  rooms  or  more. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  families  visited  reported  2  or  more  persons 
per  room;  10  white  and  70  colored  families  were  living  with  3  or 
more  j>ersons  to  a  room.  About  one-third  of  the  white  families  re- 
ported 2  to  8  persons  per  sleeping  room;  about  one- fourth  3  to  4 
persons  per  sleeping  room;  28,  or  nearly  one-tenth,  reported  4  to  5 
persons  per  sleeping  room.  There  were  27  instances  of  5  or  more  per- 
sons per  sleeping  room.  Only  23  per  cent  reported  less  than  2  per- 
sons per  sleeping  room.  Overcrowding  of  sleeping  rooms  in  Negro 
families  was  still  more  evident.  More  than  two-thirds  reported  3 
persons  or  more  per  sleeping  room,  and  only  6  per  cent  less  than  2 
persons.  In  43  families  (over  11  per  cent)  there  were  6  or  more 
persons  per  sleeping  room ;  6  cases  were  found  of  8  in  one  sleeping 
room,  3  instances  of  9,  and  8  cases  of  10  persons  sleeping  in  one  room. 

Screening. — Even  in  northern  Mississippi  the  climate  is  such  that 
screening  against  mosquitoes  is  desirable  as  a  precaution  against 
malaria.  Flies  should  be  kept  out  of  the  house  to  guard  against  con- 
tamination of  food,  and  in  the  summer  screens  are  very  desirable  to 
keep  chickens  and  live  stock  out  of  the  house.  In  one  of  the  homes 
visited,  a  goat  was  wandering  around  inside  the  house,  and  in  other 
cases  chickens  had  come  in  and  made  themselves  at  home  on  the  beds. 
Only  23  per  cent  of  the  white  families  and  3  per  cent  of  the  colored 
families  were  living  in  houses  screened  at  all  doors  and  windows. 
One  of  the  fathers  said  that  he  had  done  his  best  to  screen  the  house, 
but  there  were  so  many  cracks  in  the  walls  and  floor  that  flies  and 
mosquitoes  came  in  anyhow. 

Water  supply. — ^The  geologic  formation  was  such  that  good  water 
was  easily  obtainable.^*  Flowing  wells  varying  in  depth  from  160  to 
200  feet  were  found  at  both  county  seats  and  along  the  river  bot- 
toms. -Among  the  families  visited,  41  reported  a  drilled  well,  in 
many  cases  an  artesian  well,  as  the  source  of  water  supply;  156 
families  reported  springs;  9  secured  their  water  from  a  river  or 
creek;  16  used  cisterns;  109  had  bored  wells;  and  344  (51  per  cent) 
had  dug  wells.  The  artesian  wells  furnished  much  the  cleanest  water, 
since  they  were  drilled  to  a  considerable  depth  and  the  piping  kept 

*•  Cjidcr,  A.  F.,  and  Johnson,  L.  (,'. :  Summary  of  tho  Undersround  Water  Uesources  of 
MlBfllMippi.  p.  39.  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  Na  159,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
WaBblngtoD,  1906. 
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were  superior  to  the  colored,  as  all  could  read  and  write,  while  two- 
thirds  of  the  colored  midwives  were  illiterate ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
white  midwives  did  not  differ  either  in  training  or  practice  from  the 
Negro  midwives.  The  information  gleaned  from  the  interviews  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  none  of  the  midwives  had  had  adequate  training, 
and  most  of  them  lacked  even  the  elementary  education  that  would 
make  such  training  possible. 

Various  accounts  were  given  as  to  the  training  received  to  fit  them 
for  midwifery  and  the  reasons  for  adopting  this  practice.  Some 
of  them  had  been  taken  to  confinement  cases  and  taught  by  phy- 
sicians; some  were  midwives  because  their  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers had  been ;  others  had  become  experienced  in  handling  emer- 
gencies or  in  bearing  their  own  children ;  while  still  others  said  that 
they  had  been  "called  by  the  Lord."  Many  of  them  believed  in 
various  superstitions  such  as  "  Girls  come  at  the  full  moon  and  boys 
on  the  new  moon,"  and  "  Babies  bom  on  a  wasting  moon  haven't 
all  their  senses."  One  midwife  always  cut  the  cord  long  because 
she  had  heard  the  saying,  "Long  cord,  long  life."  Many  of  the 
midwives  were  very  old;  and  decrepit,  before-the-war  "aunties"  had 
more  prestige  among  their  neighbors  than  any  of  the  younger  mid- 
wives.  One  of  those  interviewed  said:  "I'm  not  going  out  on  night 
cases  any  more,  because  I'm  getting  old  and  can't  keep  awake." 

Some  of  tlieir  methods  were  amazingly  primitive.  Over  nine- 
tenths  used  no  antiseptics  whatever  in  making  preparations  for  de- 
livery; one  said:  "No  washing  is  necessary  if  grease  is  used  plenti- 
fully." Various  questionable  expedients  were  used  to  bring  the 
afterbirth;  some  of  the  midwives  used  a  method  of  warming  the 
patient  suddenly  by  putting  her  over  a  bucket  of  hot  ashes  or  burn- 
ing feathers,  while  two  advocated  putting  an  umbrella  or  a  black 
hat  over  her  face.  Some  of  the  more  intelligent  ones  knew  that 
childbed  fever  was  caused  by  uncleanliness  and  tried  to  guard  against 
it,  but  among  many  the  old  custom  still  held  of  not  changing  the  bed 
coverings  for  at  least  three  days. 

Many  of  them  said  that  they  always  called  a  doctor  when  any 
complication  occurred,  but  several  told  of  attending  cases  of  ad- 
herent afterbirth,  severe  hemorrhage,  breech  presentation,  prolonged 
labor,  and  stillbirth  without  the  aid  of  a  physician,  and  it  is  probably 
true  that  many  of  them  failed  to  recognize  minor  complications  and 
mild  cases  of  childbed  fever.  The  midwife's  most  dangerous  fault 
was  her  failure  to  recognize  her  own  limitations;  ignorance  pre- 
vented her  from  recognizing  cases  where  the  attention  of  a  physician 
was  imperative,  and  in  many  cases  it  fostered  a  fatalistic  attitude 
which  was  manifested  in  such  expressions  as  "Women  are  bom  to 
suffer  and  it's  wrong  to  interfere,"  and  "  If  the  baby  is  bom  to  die, 
nothing  can  be  done." 
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Several  of  the  more  intelligent  midwives  said  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  county  nurse  to  advise  them  and  to  teach  them  better 
methods  of  practice.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  there  were  no  rural 
county  nurses  in  the  State,  and  practically  nothing  had  been  done 
in  the  area  studied  in  regard  to  the  supervision  of  midwives  beyond 
urging  them  to  register  births.  In  1916  the  State  legislature  passed 
a  bill  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  from  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  of  the  newborn,  and  the  State  board  of  health  (1917),  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  required  that  aU  midwives  register  with  the 
county  health  officer  at  least  once  a  year ;  that  all  midwives  as  well 
as  physicians  use  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  eyes 
of  every  newborn  baby,  and  report  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
within  six  hours  after  they  had  been  observed.  At  the  time  of  the 
survey  the  law  was  not  being  enforced  in  the  county,  as  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  only  3  of  the  87  midwives  interviewed  reported 
having  used  any  drops  in  the  eyes  at  birth. 

MATERNITY  HISTORIES  OF  MOTHERS  VISITED. 

The  maternity  histories  obtained  from  the  mothers  showed  frequent 
pregnancies  and  large  families.  It  was  customary  for  girls  to  marry 
early  and  to  begin  bearing  children  when  quite  young.  Almost  one- 
tenth  of  the  mothers  whose  ages  at  marriage  were  reported  had  been 
married  before  they  were  16  years  of  age;  one-third  of  them  before 
18;  and  slightly  over  three-fifths  before  20.  Very  early  marriages 
were  more  common  among  the  colored  mothers  than  among  the 
white ;  about  1  in  8  had  married  before  the  age  of  16  (two  at  less  than 
14),  and  nearly  two-fifths  when  less  than  18.  Of  the  white  mothers 
13  said  they  had  been  less  than  17  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  first 
confinement,  and  102  under  20.  Of  the  colored  mothers,  79  reported 
the  first  confinement  at  less  than  17  years,  and  227  under  20  years. 
About  1  in  7  of  the  mothers  visited  had  been  under  20  when  the  baby 
scheduled  was  born,  and  28  of  these  had  had  two  or  three  previous 
confinements.  Nearly  one-half  (318)  were  in  the  age  group  20  to  30 
years;  less  than  one-third  were  in  the  group  30  to  40  years.  More 
than  one-half  of  all  mothers  had  had  four  or  more  pregnancies,  and 
nearly  one- fourth  had  had  seven  or  more.  Eighteen  per  cent  of  the 
white  mothers  and  28  per  cent  of  the  Negro  mothers  had  had  more 
than  6  pregnancies.  One  white  mother  and  9  Negro  mothers  had 
had  more  than  12  pregnancies. 

Sixty-four  of  the  380  Negro  mothers  were  unmarried  at  the  time 
the  baby  scheduled  was  born;  62  had  never  been  married;  6  had 
been  married  at  some  time  previous;  6  were  married  after  the  baby 
was  bom.  Half  these  mothers  were  under  20  years  of  age,  7 
were  under  17  years  of  age.  Fifty  per  cent  had  had  one  or  more 
pregnancies  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  baby  scheduled. 
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PRENATAL  CARE. 

Mothers  receiving  prenatal  care. — The  figures  relating  to  prenatal 
care  point  plainly  to  the  conclusion  that  lack  of  prenatal  care  was 
due  in  large  measure  to  ignorance  of  the  need  for  it.  Only  116 
mothers,  about  1  in  6,  had  any  prenatal  care  whatever,  and  of  these 
only  9  had  care  because  they  thought  that  pregnancy  was  in  itself 
a  reason  for  seeking  medical  advice.  In  only  9  cases  of  the  116 
could  the  care  received  be  classed  as  fair,  and  in  only  1  case  was  the 
prenatal  care  adequate.^  Of  these  10  mothers  who  had  adequate  or 
fair  care,  all  had  either  had  difficulties  in  previous  confinements  or 
such  illness  during  pregnancy  that  attention  from  a  physician  seemed 
imperative. 

The  standards  of  maternity  care  were  much  lower  among  the 
Negroes  than  among  the  whites,  the  proportion  of  Negro  mothers 
receiving  some  prenatal  care  being  just  about  half  that  for  the 
white  mothers.  Only  45  of  the  Negro  mothers,  12  per  cent,  had  any 
care  at  all,  and  only  1  of  these  had  fair  care;  10  had  a  physical 
examination  and  3  a  urinalysis. 

^Vhile  illness  seemed  to  have  been  responsible  for  prenatal  care 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  all  mothers  who 
felt  the  need  of  care  sought  a  physician.  One  white  mother  said  that 
she  did  not  feel  well  all  through  her  pregnancy,  though  not  sick 
enough  to  call  a  doctor.  One  of  her  older  daughters  was  strong 
enough  to  do  the  housework  so  the  family  could  get  along.  Another 
mother  said  she  suffered  a  great  deal  from  varicose  veins  but  did 
not  see  a  physician.  Still  another  had  no  prenatal  care,  even  though 
hardly  able  to  be  about  during  the  last  three  months  of  pregnancy. 

Although  ignorance  of  the  need  of  good  prenatal  care  was  in  a 
large  measure  accountable  for  its  lack,  yet  there  were  other  factors 
that  entered  in,  such  as  family  income,  distance  from  doctor,  and 
traveling  facilities.  It  is  significant  that  the  proportion  of  mothers 
receiving  prenatal  care  was  highest  among  families  in  which  the  chief 
breadwinner  was  not  a  farmer,  and  that  they  lived  in  or  near  towns, 
not  far  from  a  doctor.  The  heads  of  these  families,  were  for  the  most 
part  ministers,  doctors,  merchants,  salesmen,  skilled  mechanics,  and 
railroad  employees  in  the  towns;  over  three-fourths  of  them  were 
white. 

3  Pronatal  care  was  classed  as :  Adequate,  If  there  had  been  a  monthly  urinalysis,  fifth 
to  ninth  months;  if  the  mother  had  been  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician,  fifth  to 
ninth  months ;  if  an  abdominal  examination  had  been  made,  and.  In  the  case  of  a  first 
child.  If  pelvic  measurements  had  been  taken.  Fair^  if  urinalysis  had  been  made  but  less 
than  five  times  at  monthly  intervals.  If  the  mother  had  had  some  supervision  by  a 
physician,  and  If  an  abdominal  examination  had  be<>n  made,  and,  In  case  of  a  first  child, 
if  pelvic  measurements  had  been  taken.  Inadequate,  If  there  had  been  visits  to  a  phy- 
sician, but  no  urinalysis,  no  atKlominal  examination,  or,  in  the  ease  of  a  first  child,  no 
pelvic  measun  monts.  T^'rlnalysis  with  no  visits  to  physician  was  also  counted  as  lnade> 
quate  care. 
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Analysis  of  care  given. — In  the  majority  of  cases  of  women  rec5eiv- 
ing  some  kind  of  prenatal  care  the  matter  ended  when  the  mother 
had  seen  a  physician.  There  was  no  realization  of  the  importance 
of  urinalysis,  still  less  of  abdominal  and  pelvic  examination.  Study 
of  the  number  of  visits,  urinalysis,  and  kind  of  physical  examina- 
tions made  brought  out  the  fact  that  9  of  the  116  mothers  receiving 
care  had  urinalysis  only,  and  did  not  see  a  physician  personally.  Of 
the  107  mothers  reporting  visits  to  or  from  a  physician,  53  reported  a 
single  visit.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  116  mothers  had  one  or  more 
urinalyses  made  during  pregnancy,  and  92  per  cent  of  these  mothers 
were  white.  It  is  interesting  to  consider  some  of  the  few  cases  in 
which  the  need  of  such  care  was  realized.  One  mother  had  learned 
through  reading  and  through  consultation  with  a  trained  nurse  that 
monthly  urinalysis  should  be  made,  and  accordingly  sent  specimens  to 
her  physician  during  the  last  five  months  of  pregnancy,  although  she 
did  not  see  him  personally.  In  another  instance  the  grandmother 
who  came  to  stay  with  the  mother  insisted  upon  urinalysis  because 
she  had  heard  that  serious  complications  might  result  from  kidney 
trouble.  One  mother  during  pregnancy  had  convulsions  which  her 
physician  said  were  caused  by  kidney  trouble  and  necessitated  regular 
urinalysis,  but  she  insisted  that  they  were  caused  by  a  sunstroke  she 
had  had  as  a  girl,  and  refused  to  send  specimens  after  the  second 
time.  Her  attitude  is  typical  of  a  large  proportion  of  mothers 
visited.  In  one  case  a  mother  who  had  had  alarming  symptoms  dur- 
ing pregnancy  had  been  told  by  her  physician  to  send  specimens  of 
urine  for  examination,  but  her  husband,  more  through  ignorance 
than  ill  nature,  refused  to  act  as  messenger. 

Only  four  of  the  mid  wives  reported  it  as  their  custom  to  see  the 
mother  during  pregnancy;  six  said  they  might  make  some  examina- 
tion if  they  happened  to  see  the  mother  before  confinement.  There 
were  often  chance  meetings,  of  course,  during  which  the  mother 
casually  sought  advice;  some  mothers  consulted  the  midwife  when 
they  came  to  engage  her,  and  some  called  her  in  when  they  were  not 
feeling  as  well  as  they  thought  they  should;  but  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  confinement  cases  the  midwife  was  smnmoned  only  after 
labor  had  begun. 

Use  of  home  remedies  during  pregnancy. — Aside  from  the  advice 
which  can  properly  be  classed  as  prenatal  care,  some  mothers  learned 
something  about  prenatal  care  through  reading  or  took  medicine 
not  prescribed  by  a  doctor.  Two  were  instructed  by  a  trained  nurse. 
A  few  consulted  midwives,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  advice 
given  could  not  be  considered  any  better  than  that  which  might  have 
been  given  by  any  experienced  neighbor.     Advice  was  also  picked  up 
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from  varioiis  other  sources.  One  mother  used  liniment  purchased 
from  an  agent  who  was  canvassing  the  county;  while  another  said 
she  had  written  to  a  firm  in  a  northern  city  for  mediane.  More 
than  one-half  (most  of  them  Negroes)  of  ihoae  who  used  home 
remedies  said  that  they  took  some  kind  of  patent  medicine.  One 
mother  said  she  had  taken  six  bottles  of  a  patent  medicine  during 
her  last  pregnancy,  and  another  said  that  she  had  taken  "  more  patent 
medicines  than  she  could  mention  ■'  during  the  10  years  she  had  been 
"  complaining."  Simple  home  remedies,  such  as  castor  oil,  magnesia, 
calomel,  kerosene,  and  camphor,  were  also  used,  and  several  Negro 
mothers  said  they  took  teas  of  various  kinds,  such  as  "tansy  tea "  or 
"  pepper  tea." 

Information  through  reading. — ^Thirty-two  white  mothers  and  14 
colored  had  read  something  about  the  care  needed  by  a  pregnant 
woman.  It  can  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  literature  read 
was  really  instructive  in  every  case,  for  almost  none  of  the  books 
mentioned  were  standard.  Several  were  general  "doctor  books," 
which  dealt  with  many  subjects  besides  childbirth;  others  were 
pamphlets  or  almanacs  published  as  advertisements;  while  many 
others  were  advertisements  designed  primarily  to  promote  the  sale 
of  patent  medicines.  More  than  one-half  of  the  Negro  mothers  who 
said  they  had  received  some  instruction  through  reading  had  only 
read  advertisements  of  this  kind.  Probably  only  the  19  mothers  who 
read  the  current  women's  magazines  and  farm  papers  received  on 
the  whole  up-to-date  and  authoritative  instruction. 

ATTENDANT  AT  CONFINEMENT. 

Kind  of  attendant. — Only  two-fifths  of  all  the  mothers  studied 
were  attended  by  a  physician  at  confinement,  while  nearly  three-fifths 
were  attended  by  midwives.  The  remainder,  only  4  per  cent,  were  at- 
tended either  by  their  husbands  or  by  other  women  who  were  not 
midwives.  One  mother  had  no  attendant  at  all.  In  a  few  instances 
some  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  physician,  but  the  call  did  not 
reach  him  on  account  of  interrupted  telephone  service  or  bad  roads. 
In  several  of  these  latter  cases  the  mother  was  attended  by  a  wholly 
inexperienced  person  or  by  a  Negro  midwife.  One  mother  told  of 
being  alone  with  her  sister  and  husband  when  the  baby  was  bom. 
Her  husband,  realizing  that  the  baby  would  be  born  before  the  doctor 
could  possibly  arrive,  called  in  his  wife's  sister.  She  knew  nothing 
about  confinement  cases,  but  "  risked  cutting  the  cord."  Others  told 
of  very  similar  experiences. 
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Number  and  per  cent  distrihution  of  scheduled  mothers  of  specified  race  ac- 
cording to  attendant  at  confinement. 


Total  mothers. 

Race  of  mother. 

Attendant  at  confinement. 

White. 

Negro. 

Nnmber. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

NnmbM*. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total  oonfinexnents 

675 

100.0 

295 

100.0 

380 

100.0 

Phvsfpil^n .. 

266 

3S2 

24 

2 

1 

39.4 

56.6 

3.6 

.3 

.1 

234 

48 

12 

1 

0 

79.3 

16.3 

4.1 

.3 

32 

334 

12 

1 
1 

8.4 

Midwife 

87.9 

Other  woman 

3.2 

Father 

.3 

None. 

.3 

The  choice  between  physician  and  widwife  seemed  to  depend  in 
some  degree  upon  custom.  Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  white  women 
were  attended  by  physicians,  while  nearly  88  per  cent  of  the  colored 
mothers  were  attended  by  midwives.  One  instance  was  found  of 
a  Negro  family  who  lived  in  town  only  a  few  blocks  from  a  physi- 
cian, but  sent  '3  miles  into  the  country  for  a  colored  midwife.  The 
proportion  of  native  white  mothers  attended  by  a  physician  at 
confinement  was  the  highest  that  had  been  found  in  any  rural  district 
studied  by  the  Children's  Bureau  except  the  one  surveyed  in  Kansas. 
However,  it  was  lower  than  any  of  the  cities  studied  by  the  bureau. 
A  physician  had  been  in  attendance  at  every  confinement  for  about 
two-thirds  of  the  white  mothers,  but  for  only  3  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
mothers.  Moreover,  11  of  the  13  Negro  mothers  had  had  but  one 
confinement.  The  custom  among  the  Negroes  seemed  to  be  to  call  a 
physician  only  when  some  complication  arose  which  the  midwife 
could  not  handle.  There  were,  however,  23  white  mothers  who  had 
never  had  a  doctor  at  confinement,  and  14  of  these  had  had  three  or 
more  pregnancies.  Of  the  total  confinements  to  all  mothers  (3,017), 
64  per  cent  were  attended  by  midwifes  or  other  women  and  35  per 
cent  by  physicians.  Of  the  remaining  1  per  cent  of  the  confinements 
reported,  16  were  attended  by  the  father  and  for  11  there  was  no 
attendant. 

The  difference  in  the  choice  of  attendant  might  have  been  due 
partly  to  the  difference  in  economic  well-being  between  the  white 
and  colored  families.  On  the  whole,  the  Negro  families  were  much 
poorer  than  the  white,  and  since  the  midwife's  fee  was  so  much 
lower  than  a  physician's  the  choice  of  attendant  was  in  many  cases 
conditioned  by  the  family's  ability  to  pay.  The  percentage  of 
mothers,  both  white  and  colored,  who  were  attended  by  a  physician 
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at  oonfinem^it  was  mucli  higher  among  those  fMnilies  living  on 

farms  of  their  own  than  among  farm  tenants,  and  was  lowest  among 
the  half-share  tenants. 

Distance  from  attendant. — Another  factor  that  entered  into  the 
choice  of  attendant  at  confinement  was  the  distance  the  physician 
had  to  travel  to  reach  the  patient  Sixtj^-six  white  families  were 
living  7  miles  or  naore  from  a  doctor,  and  on  the  other  hand  155  white 
families,  more  than  half,  were  less  than  5  miles  from  a  doctor.  For 
white  families  the  proportion  of  mothers  attended  by  physicians  was 
lower  for  those  living  7  miles  or  more  from  a  doctor  than  for  those 
living  nearer,  and  the  proportion  of  cases  attended  by  midwives  was 
higher.  In  this  connection,  however,  transportation  facilities  and 
the  condition  of  the  roads  must  be  taken  into  account.  All  mothers, 
both  white  and  colored,  who  lived  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
county  ran  greater  risks  at  confinement  than  those  in  or  near  towns, 
because  of  the  time  and  difficulty  usually  involved  in  getting  a  physi- 
cian in  an  emergency,  but  under  favorable  conditions  it  was  usually 
possible  even  for  families  living  far  from  town  to  get  a  physician  in 
time.  There  were,  however,  instances  of  unfortunate  combinations 
of  circumstances  which  prevented  the  mother  from  securing  a  physi- 
cian for  confinement.  One  mother  told  of  difficulty  at  confinement  be- 
cause the  first  physician  they  called  was  ill  and  the  next  one  was  away 
on  another  case,  so  that  she  was  alone  with  her  husband  and  a  neigh- 
bor when  the  baby  was  born.  Another  mother  told  of  failure  to  get 
a  physician  because  a  man  had  taken  down  some  of  the  telephone  wire 
to  repair  his  wagon.  Still  another  had  a  baby  born  in  January  when 
a  severe  storm  was  raging.  The  telephone  was  out  of  order  and  her 
husband  had  to  go  through  the  storm  to  use  a  neighbor's  telephone. 
He  succeeded  in  reaching  the  doctor,  but  the  latter  was  delayed  by 
having  to  heat  water  in  order  to  start  his  car,  and  when  he  finally 
reached  his  patient  the  baby  had  been  bom  two  hours.  By  that  time 
the  grandmother  had  cut  the  cord  and  rendered  the  other  necessary 
services. 

There  were  many  midwives  scattered  through  the  different  sections 
of  the  county  and  probably  no  family  lived  more  than  2  or  3  miles 
from  one. 

CARE  OF  THE  MOTHER  AFTER  DELIVERY. 

Medical  care, — Only  one-third  of  the  266  mothei-s  who  were  at- 
tended by  a  physician  at  confinement  reported  any  after  care  by  a 
physician ;  46  received  but  one  visit,  25  received  three  or  more,  and 
only  five  reported  more  than  six  visits.  Of  the  25  confinements  for 
which  the  physician  made  three  or  more  visits,  14  were  cases  in  which 
either  the  mother  or  the  baby  was  in  a  serious  condition  after  delivery. 
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In  6  of  the  11  remaining  cases  the  family  was  living  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  attending  physician,  and  in  3  other  cases  the  mothers  were 
the  wives  of  prosperous  farmers. 

Nursing  care. — One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  good  maternity 

care  was  the  scarcity  of  nursing  care.    There  was  no  trained  nurse 

working  regularly  in  the  area,  and  most  of  the  practical  nurses  were 

midwives  whose  practice  was  largely  among  Negro  mothers.    Very 

few  of  them  were  really  competent.    Only  7  mothers  of  the  675 

secured  trained  nurses,  and  less  than  one-fourth  reported  care  by  a 

practical  nurse  or  midwife.    It  was  also  very  hard  to  find  anyone 

who  could  be  hired  to  do  the  housework  during  the  mother's  lying-in 

period,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  person  who  nursed  the 

mother  had  most  of  the  responsibility  for  the  housework,  too.    This 

scarcity  ot  help  many  times  resulted  in  poor  care  for  the  mother 

and  made  her  feel  that  she  ought  to  get  up  at  the  first  possible 

moment.     One  mother  who  had  stayed  in  bed  only  a  week  explained 

that  it  was  her  custom  to  stay  longer  but  that  this  time  she  could 

get  no  nurse;  she  was  worried  because  the  baby  was  not  doing  as 

well  as  he  should,  and  she  felt  that  she  must  get  up  to  attend  to 

him.    Another  said  she  had  been  unable  to  get  either  a  trained  or 

a  practical  nurse,  even  though  all  her  children  had  whooping  cough 

when  she  was  confined.     She  finally  secured  a  colored  woman  to 

care  for  her  and  do  the  housework.    In  another  family  the  father 

nursed  the  mother  while  the  older  daughters,  girls  of  12  and  16,  did 

all  the  housework  and  washing.    One  woman  told  of  a  miscarriage 

brought  on  by  overwork  in  nursing  her  husband  and  her  father  at  a 

time  when  no  woman  could  be  found  to  help  with  either  the  nursing 

or  the  housework. 

Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  midwives  interviewed  reported  that 
they  stayed  in  the  mother's  home  a  day  or  more  after  delivery ;  most 
of  them  stayed  only  a  few  hours.  The  majority  of  midwives  went 
to  see  the  mother  afterwards  from  one  to  five  times,  but  most  of  the 
care  given  during  the  lying-in  period  was  for  the  baby  rather  than 
for  the-  mother. 

In  about  1  case  in  7  most  of  the  nursing  was  done  by  the  father. 
In  about  1  case  in  5  the  nurse  did  not  stay  with  the  mother  con- 
stantly, but  came  in  for  a  few  hours  during  the  day.  This  practice 
was  most  common  among  the  midwives,  but  there  were  other  cases 
in  which  the  mother  depended  upon  daily  visits  from  some  neighbor 
for  nursing  care.  In  most  cases  such  care  was  gratuitous — a  neigh- 
borly service  to  be  repaid  only  in  kind.  One  mother  said  that  her 
mother  came  in  several  times  a  day,  but  that  it  was  a  busy  time  on 
the  farm  and  she  was  left  alone  much  of  the  day  with  only  the 
children  to  wait  on  her.    Another  said  she  secured  a  colored  woman 
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to  come  and  stay  with  her,  and  one  of  the  neighbors  to  come  in  for 
an  hour  or  so  every  day  to  bathe  her  and  the  baby. 

In  72  cases  the  nurse  left  before  the  mother  was  able  to  be  up, 
and  in  only  17  cases  did  the  nurse  stay  until  after  the  mother  was 
able  to  be  up  for  most  of  the  day.  In  nearly  two-fifths  of  all  cases 
no  extra  person  was  called  in,  but  the  mother  was  cared  for  by 
some  member  of  the  household.  Only  about  21  per  cent  of  the 
mothers  had  paid  nursing  care,  and  only  13  per  cent  paid  for  all 
nursing  care  received. 

The  quality  of  nursing  care  was  on  the  whble  much  poorer  for 
Negro  mothers  than  for  white.  None  had  a  trained  nurse.  L^ 
than  one-third  had  nursing  care  by  a  midwife  or  practical  nurse, 
and  one-third  of  these  mothers  had  practical  nurses  who  made  only 
a  few  visits  and  did  not  stay  in  the  mother's  home.  The  percentage 
of  mothers  nursed  only  by  their  husbands  was  larger  among  Negro 
than  among  white  families.  Four  had  only  such  care  as  could  be 
given  by  a  child  under  14  years  of  age — in  one  instance  a  little  girl 
5  years  old.  Two  Negro  mothers  had  no  nursing  care  at  all.  Need- 
less to  say,  these  mothers  got  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  confinement. 

Days  in  bed. — As  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  nurses,  the  pressure  of 
work,  and  the  inadequate  supervision  by  physicians  and  midwivee, 
many  mothers  did  not  have  the  rest  in  bed  after  delivery  that  is 
considered  essential.  Of  the  white  mothers  visited,  there  were  20, 
or  7  per  cent,  who  stayed  in  bed  less  than  a^  week,  and  nearly  60  per 
cent  who  stayed  in  bed  10  days  or  more.  Of  the  Negro  mothers,  160, 
or  39  per  cent,  stayed  in  bed  less  than  a  week,  and  30  per  cent  10 
days  or  more.  One  Negro  mother  explained  rather  apologetically 
that  she  had  stayed  in  bed  for  a  week  after  the  last  baby  was  bom, 
because  the  weather  was  so  cold.  Ordinarily  she  stayed  only  three 
days.  In  spite  of  the  custom  among  many  of  the  Negro  mothers  of 
staying  in  bed  only  a  few  days,  some  still  held  to  the  tradition  that 
the  mother  should  "  stay  in  her  month."  One  said  that  she  had  been 
told  by  the  midwife  who  attended  her  first  confinement  to  stay  in 
bed  for  a  month,  and  she  had  followed  this  advice  at  each  of  her 
four  subsequent  confinements. 

The  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  confinement  occurred  deter- 
mined to  some  extent  the  length  of  time  which  the  mother  spent  in 
bed.  One  Negro  mother  explained  that  she  stayed  in  bed  for  only 
four  days  with  a  "  summer-time  baby,"  but  with  one  bom  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year  she  stayed  in  bed  longer.  During  the  bu^ 
spring  and  fall  seasons  the  mother  was  likely  to  feel  that  she  ought 
to  help  if  she  possibly  could,  and  even  if  she  did  not  go  into  the 
fields  for  work  herself  she  might  try  to  release  for  field  work  those 
who  were  helping  with  the  nursing  and  housework. 
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COSTS  OF  CONFINEMENT. 

The  costs  of  confinement  tabulated  for  this  study  include  the 
attendant's  fee,  the  cost  of  prenatal  care,  the  cost  of  hospital  care, 
and  the  combined  cost  of  nursing  care  and  help  with  the  housework ; 
expenses  for  medicine  and  for  extra  supplies  or  transportation  are  not 
included. 

Total  costs  and  free  service. — Of  the  white  mothers  who  reported 
the  cost  of  confinement,  62  per  cent  gave  totals  ranging  from  $10  to 
$25,  and  16  per  cent  reported  an  expense  of  $25  or  over.  Of  the 
colored  mothers  who  gave  information  on  this  point,  65  per  cent 
reported  a  total  cost  of  less  than  $5  and  25  per  cent  a  cost  of  less 
than  $2.50.  These  costs  average  lower  than  those  found  in  any 
other  rural  district  surveyed.  In  Kansas  54  per  cent  reported  an 
expense  of  $25  or  over  for  confinement,  while  in  Montana  physicians' 
fees  alone  were  usually  over  $25  for  confinement,  prenatal  care, 
and  postnatal  care.  Forty-six  mothers,  16  white  and  30  colored, 
reported  no  money  whatever  paid  out  for  the  services  specified. 
Analysis  of  cost  by  different  items  of  expense  shows  that  most 
mothers  received  free  service  of  some  kind.  Forty  received  free 
care  from  the  attendant  midwife,  and  4  paid  nothing  to  the  attend- 
ant physician.  In  488  cases  (three-fourths  of  the  total  reporting) 
there  was  nothing  paid  out  for  either  nursing  or  housework.  In 
such  cases  by  far  the  largest  item  of  expense  was  that  for  the 
attendant  at  confinement.  Other  costs  rarely  equaled  or  exceeded 
the  attendant's  fee,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  it  was  the  only 
expense  incurred. 

Costs  itemized. — It  was  customary  for  the  physician  to  charge  a 
fee  for  confinement  and,  in  addition,  regular  fees  for  each  pre- 
natal or  postnatal  visit,  rather  than  a  lump  sum  to  cover  all  care 
during  pregnancy  and  confinement.  The  physician's  usual  fee  for  a 
normal  delivery  was  $10  or  $15.  Of  those  who  reported  the  phy- 
sician's charge  for  confinement  alone,  193  (87  per  cent)  paid  from 
$10  to  $25,  and  only  16  paid  over  $25.  The  expense  averaged  higher 
if  prenatal  care  had  been  given.  Five  of  the  nine  mothers  who  re- 
ceived fair  prenatal  care  (see  p*  24)  paid  a  physician  $25  or  more. 
About  1  in  7  of  the  mothers  reporting  inadequate  care  paid  over  $25. 
For  the  confinement  fee  alone  only  about  1  mother  in  14  of  those 
who  reported  paid  $25  or  over.  None  of  the  motliers  who  paid  tlie 
attendant  physician  less  than  $10  received  any  postnatal  care;  ap- 
proximately 28  per  cent  of  those  who  paid  $10  to  $25  received  post- 
natal care;  and  10  of  the  16  mothers  who  paid  over  $25  received 
postnatal  care.  The  distance  which  the  physician  had  to  travel 
seemed  to  be  a  factor  of  no  importance  in  the  expense.     Distances 
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were  small  compared  to  those  found  in  Montana,'  where  the  phy- 
sieian^s  fee  for  mileage  was  sometimes  greater  than  his  fee  for 
serWce.  Xo  instance  was  discovered  in  this  study  of  a  physician's 
making  a  diarge  for  transportation  or  mileage. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  those  reporting  payment  to  a  mid- 
wife paid  her  less  than  $5  and  in  only  3  instances  was  the  charge 
over  $10.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  poorer  and  the  more 
i^orant  families  should  employ  the  midwife  rather  than  the 
physician  whose  fees  were  higher.  One  Negro  mother  stated  frankly 
that  she  had  tried  both  and  preferred  the  midwife  because  she  did 
more  and  charged  less.  The  midwife's  fees  varied  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  the  distance  from  the  patient, 
and  the  ability  of  the  family  to  pay.  One  midwife  said  she  charged 
more  for  boys  than  for  girls  because  "  boys  are  harder  to  handle  and 
mothers  want  them  more." 

In  many  cases  there  were  informal  arrangements  such  as  exchange 
of  services,  and  payments  in  chickens,  pigs,  grain,  and  other  prod- 
uce instead  of  money  payments.  One  mother  said  she  gave  the 
midwife  a  bottle  of  snufT  (valued  at  25  cents)  for  confinement  care, 
including  nursing  and  help  with  the  houseworic  About  one-half  of 
the  white  mothers  and  almost  95  per  cent  of  the  colored  who  reported 
on  costs  of  confinement  said  that  they  went  to  no  expense  for  nursing 
and  housework;  some  of  these  may  be  included  in  the  71  who  paid 
the  midwife  a  lump  sum  for  confinement  and  nursing,  or  in  the  34 
who  paid  her  a  lump  sum  for  confinement,  nursing,  and  housework. 
Many  families  settled  the  debt  on  a  neighborly  give-and-take  basis 
which  involved  no  money  payment.  One  father  worked  his  sister^s 
crops  a  few  days  to  pay  her  for  helping  his  wife  at  confinement ; 
another  gave  his  wife's  sister  a  bottle  of  snuff  in  return  for  her  serv- 
ices. Xegro  help  was  often  paid  in  left-overs  from  the  table,  milk,, 
or  second-hand  clothing.  Rates  per  week  for  nursing  and  house- 
work varied  from  50  cents  to  $5  or  (in  a  few  cases)  more.  The  usual 
prices  were  $1.50,  $2,  or  $2.50  a  week.  Nearly  one-half  the  136 
white  mothers  who  stated  a  definite  charge  for  nursing  and  house- 
work reported  less  than  $5,  26  reported  costs  of  $10  to  $25,  and  six 
reported  costs  of  over  $25  for  these  services.  Of  the  20  colored 
mothers  who  paid  for  nursing  and  housework,  9  paid  less  than  $2.50 
and  only  5  paid  $5  or  more. 

Cost  of  confinement  and  economic  status  of  family. — The  percent- 
age of  white  families  who  reported  a  total  confinement  cost  of  $25  or 
more  was  higher  among  farm  owners  than  among  farm  tenants  and 
higher  among  owners  of  the  100  to  500  acre  plantations  than  among 
the  farm  owners  as  a  whole.    More  than  one-third  of  the  white  half- 


»  U.  8.  Chlldreng  Bureau  Publication  No.  34,  Maternity  Care  and  the  Welfare  of  Young 
Children  In  a  Homesteading  County  In  Montana,  pp.  49,  50. 
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filiare  tenants  reported  charges  of  less  than  $10,  while  about  one-fifth 
et  all  white  families  reported  charges  of  less  than  $10.  The  percent- 
age of  those  receiving  free  care  was  much  higher  among  half-rfiare 
t^iants  than  among  any  other  economic  group.  In  general  the 
iDothers  of  the  well-to-do  white  families  got  better  care  than  the 
mothers  in  the  poorer  families  because  they  were  better  able  to  pay 
for  it.  The  doctor's  bill  was  a  big  item  to  the  poorer  tenant,  and 
in  many  cases  ignorance  and  poverty  combined  to  make  him  feel 
that  a  physician's  services  during  pregnancy  and  at  confinement  were 
an  unjustifiable  expense  to  be  incurred  only  in  cases  of  unusual 
emergency. 

One  Negro  mother  had  been  miserable  throughout  her  pregnancy ; 
she  could  scarcely  walk,  her  feet  were  swollen,  and  she  had  to 
kneel  in  order  to  hoe.  She  seemed  pitifully  eager  for  relief,  but 
said  she  could  not  afford  to  have  a  physician.  "  If  I  had  a  doc- 
tor, then  when  winter  came  there  would  be  nothing  for  clothes. 
Poor  families  can't  have  such  things  as  doctors."  This  mother  had 
been  hurt  by  a  falling  tree  two  months  before  the  interview,  but 
was  still  doing  her  house  and  field  work,  although  unable  to  walk 
without  the  help  of  two  homemade  crutches. 

Share  tenants  usually  depended  upon  the  landlord  to  advance 
credit  for  the  doctor's  bill  and  to  deduct  it,  with  interest,  from  the 
crops  sold  at  harvest  time. 

MATERNAL  MORTALITY. 

Maternal  deaths  in  the  county. — Three  mothers  of  the  675  for 

whom  information  was  secured  for  this  study  lost  their  lives  in 
childbirth,  two  from  puerperal  septicemia  and  one  from  hemorrhage 
following  confinement.  The  care  received  by  the  three  mothers  who 
died  was,  on  the  whole,  no  better  and  no  worse  than  that  received  by 
most  of  the  mothers  visited  whose  confinements  did  not  terminate 
fatally.  None  of  the  three  mothers  had  received  any  prenatal  care. 
All  did  their  washing,  housework,  and  other  chores  up  to  the  time 
of  confinement  and  none  had  trained  or  even  partly  trained  nursing 
care.  Only  one  was  attended  by  a  physician  at  confinement,  and  in  this 
case  the  mother  died  of  hemorrhage  which  began  after  the  attending 
physician,  the  only  doctor  within  a  radius  of  8  or  9  miles,  had  hur- 
ried away  on  another  call.  One  of  the  other  mothers  was  attended  by 
a  neighbor  because  the  physician  who  was  sent  for  had  to  come  5 
miles  over  rough  roads  and  was  an  hour  late;  she  died  of  puerperal 
septicemia  about  four  weeks  later.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a 
^egro  mother  whose  baby  was  bom  while  the  father  was  on  his  way 
for  the  midwife.  She  did  not  arrive  until  two  hours  later,  when  she 
found  the  mother  and  baby  shivering  on  the  floor.  The  mother  died  a 
few  days  later. 
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By  the  death  of  these  three  mothers  18  children  were  left  mother- 
less. Eleven  were  white  and  2  were  colored,  and  10  of  them  were 
under  7  years  of  age. 

Deaths  from  causes  other  than  childbirth. — Eleven  mothers 
who  had  been  confined  during  the  period  covered  by  the  survey  died 
from  causes  other  than  childbirth  before  the  date  of  the  inquiry,  10 
of  them  within  eight  months  after  confinement.  In  nine  of  these 
,  cases  pregnancy  and  childbirth  may  be  considered  a  contributing 
factor  in  hastening  death.  Five  died  from  tuberculosis,  all  of  them 
colored  women.  One  mother,  also  colored,  died  of  pellagra,  the 
mortality  from  which  is  relatively  high  among  women  of  child- 
bearing  age-*  The  death  of  one  white  mother  four  days  after  the 
delivery  of  a  stillborn  child  was  ascribed  to  pernicious  malaria.  Two 
mothers,  one  white  and  one  colored,  died  from  nephritis,  one  about 
two  months  after  the  baby  was  born,  the  other  about  four  months 
after.  Two  of  these  mothers  had  prenatal  care  of  "  inadequate " 
grade  (see  p.  24) ;  the  others  had  none  at  aU.  Four  were  attended 
at  confinement  by  physicians,  5  by  midwives.  The  deaths  of  these 
women  left  40  children  motherless. 

Of  the  last  babies  of  these  mothers,  1  was  stillborn,  and  4  of  the 
8  live-bom  babies  died  imder  4  months  of  age.  One  died  of  an 
intestinal  disturbance  two  weeks  after  the  mother's  death.  Another 
died  while  his  mother  was  on  a  journey  to  see  a  doctor  30  miles  away. 
One  baby  whose  mother  was  too  ill  to  nurse  him  "  just  got  peakeder 
and  peakeder  anjd  finally  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone."  The 
fourth  death  was  that  of  a  tuberculous  mother  who  had  been  unable 
to  nurse  the  baby. 

^Report  of  the   Board  of   Health   of  Mississippi,   1915-1917,   p.   844.  Jackson,   Miss., 
1918. 


MOTHERS'  WORK  IN  RELATION  TO  CHILDBEARING. 

USUAL  FARM  AND  HOUSEHOLD  WORK. 

Farm  work, — ^Most  of  the  mothers  had  been  reared  in  the  country 
and  were  used  to  doing  farm  chores  and  field  work  as  well  as  house- 
work. Women  reported  doing  almost  every  kind  of  field  work  which 
was  to  be  done — plowing,  harrowing,  hoeing,  chopping,  and  cotton 
picking.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  white  mothers  reported  that  their 
principal  occupation  before  marriage  had  been  farm  work  of  some 
kind,  and  about  70  per  cent  had  done  field  work ;  8  per  cent  had  been 
teachers,  and  a  few  had  been  employed  in  stores,  cotton  mills,  or 
offices.  Nearly  all  the  colored  mothers  had  done  field  work  before 
marriage;  a  few  had  worked  as  domestic  servants.  About  five- 
eighths  of  the  mothers  did  field  work  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  survey,  and  practically  all  of  thesel  had  done  farm  work  of  some 
kind  before  marriage.  Somewhat  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
mothers  who,  as  girls,  had  worked  in  the  fields  were  relieved  of  field 
work  during  the  period  studied,  this  being  due  in  some  instances  to 
poor  health,  in  others  to  pressure  of  household  work,  or  to  higher  in- 
come which  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  mother  to  work  in  the  fields. 
One  father  said  he  had  taken  work  as  a  farm  laborer  rather  than 
as  a  tenant  so  that  his  wife  would  not  have  to  work  in  the  fields. 

The  importance  of  the  different  kinds  of  chores  as  indicated  by 
the  number  of  mothers  reporting  them  was  as  follows:  (I)  Care  of 
chickens,  ("2)  care  of  garden,  (3)  carrying  water,  (4)  churning,  (5) 
milking,  (6)  care  of  stock,  and  (7)  running  the  cream  separator. 
Only  one-tenth  of  those  who  reported  doing  chores  were  doing  less 
than  three  of  those  listed  above,  and  more  than  one-half  were  doing 
five  or  more.  On  the  whole,  the  Negro  mothers  had  fewer  chores 
to  do  than  the  white  mothers,  probably  because  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  Negro  families  kept  cows,  pigs,  or  chickens.  It  was  customary 
in  most  families  for  the  women  to  take  care  of  the  chickens,  and 
for  the  men  to  attend  to  feeding  the  cattle  and  work  animals.  Most 
of  the  mothers  who  reported  care  of  stock  took  care  of  the  pigs  only. 

About  79  per  cent  of  the  white  mothers  carried  water  for  house- 
hold use;  for  nearly  one-half  of  these  women  the  source  of  water 
supply  was  less  than  25  feet  from  the  house,  but  for  more  than  on&- 
fourth  it  was  300  feet  or  more  from  the  house.  About  54  per  cent 
had  a  pulley  or  windlass  to  draw  up  the  water  bucket ;  about  40  per 
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cent  had  to  dip  water  from  the  spring  or  pull  it  up  from  the  well 
by  hand ;  only  6  of  the  222,  the  total  number  reporting,  had  a  pump. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  Negro  mothers  reported  carrying  water 
as  a  regular  chore.  The  distance  averaged  a  little  higher  than  those 
reported  by  the  white  mothers,  as  more  than  two-thirds  carried  water 
25  feet  or  more,  for  two-fifths  the  source  of  water  supply  was  300 
feet  or  more  from  the  house,  and  about  1  in  8  had  to  carry  water  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  proportion  (49  per  cent)  of  mothers  reporting 
no  equipment  for  drawing  water  was  higher  among  the  Negroes, 

Household  conveniences  ^  and  household  help. — Housekeeping  in 
most  homes  was  rather  primitive.  Some  of  the  houses  were  very 
barely  furnished,  with  two  or  three  splint-bottomed  chairs,  a  bed,  a 
bench,  and  a  rough-board  table.  Some  mothers  did  most  of  the 
cooking  at  an  open  fireplace.  Of  the  white  mothers,  only  15  per  cent 
had  more  than  two  household  conveniences,  and  20  per  cent  had  none 
at  all ;  of  the  colored  mothers,  none  had  more  than  two,  and  56  per 
cent  had  none  at  all.  The  abundance  of  cheap  colored  labor  had 
induced  many  white  families  to  hire  cheap  hand  labor  rather  than  to 
purchase  labor-saving  devices. 

Sewing  machines  were  the  only  modem  convenience  in  general 
use,  yet  only  75  per  cent  of  the  white  mothers  and  42  per  cent  of 
the  colored  mothers  had  them.  Eight  white  mothers  had  water  in 
the  house,  and  2  of  these  had  a  bath  and  sink  also ;  14  mothers  had 
washing  machines  and  13  had  refrigerators.  Many  said  that  they 
kept  food  cool  by  letting  it  down  in  the  well,  putting  it  in  the  spring, 
or  in  a  tub  of  cold  water.  Kerosene  lamps  were  used  for  lighting  in 
all  the  homes  visited.  Eighty-six  families  had  telephones  and  14 
had  automobiles.  In  only  77  homes  were  there  screens  at  all  the 
doors  and  windows.  While  screening  is  primarily  a  health  pre- 
caution, it  also  saved  the  mother  much  annoyance  from  chickens,  pigs, 
dogs,  and  cats,  which  otherwise  came  in  at  will.  It  was  not  imusual 
for  the  agent's  interview  with  the  mother  to  be  interrupted  while  the 
pig  was  pushed  out  of  the  door  or  the  chickens  "  shooed  "  away  from 
the  table. 

Forty-three  per  cent  of  all  mothers  reported  tiiat  they  had  some 
help  with  the  housework  all  the  year  round  (as  distinguished  from 
help  during  pregnancy  and  confinement).  Three- fourths  of  these 
mothers  received  help  from  some  other  member  of  the  household — a 
mother,  sister,  or  grown  daughter,  who  was  living  with  the  family. 

» Conveniences  tabulated  were  as  follows :  Water  In  bouse,  bath,  sink,  washing  ma- 
chine, sewing  machine,  refrigerator  or  ice  box,  Iceless  refrigerator,  flreleas  cooker,  bread 
mixer,^  vacuum  cleaner,  oil  stove,  furnace,  ga»  or  electric  lights,  engine  for  bousdiold  use, 
telephone,  screens  for  all  doors  and  windows,  and  automobile.  While  an  automobile  Is 
not  strictly  a  household  convenience,  it  was  so  classed  because  it  made  It  so  much  easier 
for  the  mother  to  get  to  market,  to  see  her  neighbors,  and  to  reach  help  in  time  of 
trouble. 
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Such  arrangements  were  seldom  made  on  a^  money  basis,  and  were 
usually  independent  of  the  economic  status  of  the  family.  Of  the 
123  white  mothers  who  usually  had  4^elp  with  the  housework,  nearly 
half  had  hired  help.  While  the  proportion  of  Negro  mothers  who 
usually  had  some  help  with  the  housework  was  slightly  higher  than 
among  white  mothers,  none  of  them  hired  such  help. 

For  many  families  the  only  housework  for  which  outside  help  was 
hired  was  laundry  work.  About  88  per  cent  of  all  mothers  reported 
that  they  did  their  own  washing.  The  washing  was  usually  done 
out  of  doors  near  the  well  or  spring ;  the  water  was  heated  in  a  large 
iron  kettle  over  the  outdoor  fire  and  the  clothes  were  boiled  over  this 
fire. 

Under  the  system  of  tenant  labor  on  the  large  plantations  the 
planter's  wife  was  not  responsible  for  boarding  or  housing  the  field 
hands.  The  tenant  farmers  and  most  of  the  farm  laborers  lived  in 
houses  by  themselves  and  boarded  themselves.  Hired  men  who  lived 
with  their  employer's  family  on  a  basis  of  social  equality  were  prac- 
tically unknown,  since  the  great  bulk  of  hired  labor  was  Negro. 
Even  the  domestic  servants  usually  lived  in  separate  houses  with 
their  own  families. 

WORK  DURING  PREGNANCY  AND  AFTER  CONFINEMENT. 

The  health  of  the  mother  and  baby  may  be  impaired  by  excessive 
work  during  pregnancy  or  too  soon  after  confinement.  Ordinary 
housework  and  the  lighter  farm  chores  are  a  very  good  form  of  exer- 
cise if  they  are  not  carried  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  do  not  involve 
heavy  lifting  or  straining,  and  are  not  resumed  too  soon  after  de- 
livery. It  is  important,  therefore,  to  laiow  what  period  of  rest 
the  mother  had  before  delivery  and  how  soon  after  confinement 
she  had  to  resume  full  responsibility  of  her  usual  work.  The  time 
which  these  mothers  actually  spent  in  bed  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed (see  p.,  30). 

Mothers  who  could  not  afford  to  hire  help  and  were  unable  to  make 
other  arrangements  could  not  secure  the  desirable  period  of  rest 
before  and  after  the  baby's  birth.  Pressure  of  work  in  the  busy 
cotton-picking  season,  when  all  hands  are  in  the  fields,  often  made  it 
hard  for  the  mother  to  get  help. 

Emergencies  similar  to  the  following  were  not  unknown :  A  mother 
confined  in  January  said  that  during  the  latter  part  of  her  pregnancy 
her  husband  was  taken  ill,  and  the  family  was  obliged  to  move  to 
make  room  for  other  tenants.  The  mother  had  to  assume  the  whole 
burden  of  moving  and  settling  in  the  new  home.  She  cut  enough 
wood  to  last  throughout  the  period  of  her  confinement,  and  when 
labor  pains  began  she  was  building  a  hogpen. 
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A  few  of  the  white  mothers  left  home  for  confinement,  in  most 
cases  to  stay  with  relatives,  where  facilities  for  maternity  care  dif- 
fered little  from  those  in  their  own  homes,  but  where  they  could 
secure  a  more  complete  relief  from  responsibility  for  the  housework 
during  the  period  of  confinement. 

Kind  of  household  help  secured. — ^Many  of  the  mothers  reported 
that  it  was  difficult  to  get  reliable  persons  to  help  with  the  housework 
while  they  were  incapacitated.  Only  28  per  cent  of  the  white 
mothers  and  5  per  cent  of  the  colored  reported  hired  help  for  house- 
work. Over  35  per  cent  of  all  mothers  reported  free  help- given  by 
^n  outsider.  Neighbors  were  usually  ready  to  come  in  to  help  when 
they  were  needed.  One  mother  said  that  she  and  her  sister  who 
lived  near  had  agreed  that  when  either  was  pregnant  the  other  would 
do  the  washing  for  both  families.  While  there  were  no  mothers 
who  reported  no  help  at  all  with  the  housework,  five  of  the  white 
and  nine  of  the  colored  mothers  said  that  the  only  help  they  had 
was  from  a  child  less  than  14  years  old.  Such  help  relieved  the 
mother  of  the  actual  work,  but  it  did  not  relieve  her  of  the  resfHjn- 
sibility.  In  9  per  cent  of  the  white  families  and  14  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  families,  the  housework  was  done  by  the  husband  or  son ;  21 
per  cent  of  the  white  mothers  and  41  per  cent  of  the  Negro  mothers 
reported  help  given  by  some  other  adult  member  of  the  household. 

Relief  from  work  before  confinement. — Of  the  white  mothers  less 
than  one-fifth  reported  any  relief  from  housework  before  confine- 
ment and  less  than  one-tenth  reported  a  relief  of  one  month  or  more ; 
about  96  per  cent  did  some  farm  chores  during  pregnancy  and  80 
per  cent  reported  no  cessation  before  delivery.  If  the  mother's 
work  was  lightened  at  all  during  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy  it 
was  likely  to  be  done  by  relief  from  washing  or  field  work.  About 
76  per  cent  of  the  white  mothers  did  the  washing  during  pregnancy, 
and  29  per  cent  of  these  stopped  one  month  or  more  before  the  baby 
was  born.  Eighty-four  white  mothers,  less  than  30  per  cent,  re- 
ported field  work  during  pregnancy ;  39  of  these  had  a  rest  of  three 
months  or  more  before  confinement;  4  had  from  a  week's  to  a 
month's  rest ;  and  18  worked  in  the  field  up  to  the  day  of  confinement. 

Cessation  of  work  before  delivery  was  even  less  common  among  the 
Negro  mothers.  Approximately  93  per  cent  reported  that  they  did 
their  usual  housework  up  to  the  time  labor  began;  89  per  cent  had 
no  relief  from  farm  chores;  79  per  cent  had  none  from  washing,  and 
nearly  40  per  cent  did  field  work  up  to  the  time  of  confinement.  One 
of  the  Negro  mothers  who  was  confined  in  the  cotton- picking  season 
said  she  worked  in  a  field  2  miles  from  home  during  the  last  day  of 
her  pregnancy;  she  "just  did  make  it  home"  that  night,  but  was 
unable  to  get  supper  for  the  family.    Of  the  320  Negro  mothers  who 
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did  field  work  during  pregnancy,  only  70  stopped  one  to  three  months 
before  confinement,  and  only  79  three  months  or  more. 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  white  and  94  per  cent  of  the 
colored  mothers  did  housework,  washing,  and  chores  during  preg- 
nancy, and  of  these  62  per  cent  of  the  white  and  79  per  cent  of  the 
colored  reported  no  cessation  of  any  of  the  three  kinds  of  work 
before  confinement.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  white,  and  81 
I>er  cent  of  the  colored  mothers  did  field  work  in  addition  to  their 
housework,  washing,  and  chores,  and  of  these  mothers  20  per  cent  of 
the  white  and  42  per  cent  of  the  colored  reported  no  cessation  before 
confinement.  The  one  mother  who  had  no  one  to  attend  her  at 
delivery  hoed  com  the  whole  day  before  confinement.  She  came 
home  a  little  early  and  the  baby  was  bom.  Her  husband  was  still  in 
the  field  and  she  could  not  get  word  to  him. 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  white  mothers  reported  cessa- 
tion of  some  kind  of  work  (housework,  washing,  chores,  or  field 
work)  a  month  or  more  before  confinement,  and  nearly  50  per  cent 
a  cessation  of  three  months  or  more.  Among  Negro  mothers  nearly 
50  per  cent  reported  relief  from  at  least  one  kind  of  work  a  month 
or  more  before  confinement,  and  27  per  cent  a  relief  of  three  months 
or  more. 

Resumption  of  work  after  confinement. — Among  white  mothers, 
H3  per  cent  reported  that  they  resumed  their  usual  housework  less 
than  six  weeks  after  confinement;  19  per  cent  resumed  it  less  than 
two  weeks  after.  Only  about  1  in  7  had  a  relief  from  housework  of 
six  weeks  or  more  after  confinement.  One  mother  said  that  although 
she  always  had  a  hard  time  at  confinement,  she  had  to  be  up  and 
doing  all  her  housework  within  a  week  aftei'wards.  Another  mother 
who  had  a  difficult  delivery  had  been  obliged  to  get  up  to  look  after 
the  other  children  when  the  baby  was  1  week  old.  The  weather  was 
very  cold,  but  the  family  had  to  move  when  the  baby  was  3  weeks  old 
because  someone  else  was  taking  possession.  About  75  per  cent  of 
the  white  mothers  began  to  do  chores  less  than  six  weeks  after  con- 
finement, and  nearly  one-half  of  these  began  at  less  than  four  weeks. 
Nearly  40  per  cent  began  to  do  their  washing  within  the  first  six 
weeks;  about  32  per  cent  of  the  145  white  mothers  confined  in  the 
first  year  of  the  period  did  not  do  their  washing  in  the  year  after 
the  baby  was  bom.  Only  seven  of  the  white  mothers  worked  in  the 
field  during  the  first  six  weeks  after  confinement.  Slightly  over 
one-fifth  did  field  work  in  the  year  after  confinement. 

The  proportion  of  mothers  who  resumed  housework  and  chores 
in  the  first  six  weeks  after  confinement  was  approximately  the  same 
for  white  and  Xepro.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  colored  mothers  be- 
gan to  do  their  washing  less  than  six  weeks  after  confinement,  and 
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14  per  cent  began  less  than  four  weeks  after.  Twenty-two  per  cent 
did  field  work  in  the  first  six  weeks  after  confinement.  Following 
the  tradition  expressed  by  one  mother  who  said,  "  I  stayed  out  of 
the  field  my  month,"  all  but  six  did  no  field  work  during  the  first 
four  weeks  after  confinement. 

The  mothers  who  had  no  rest  from  work  before  confinement  were 
also  the  ones  who  had  to  begin  work  soon  after  confinement.  About 
75  per  cent  of  the  white  and  80  per  cent  of  the  Negro  mothers  re- 
ported not  only  no  relief  from  housework  before  confinement,  but 
also  resumption  at  less  than  six  weeks  after.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of 
the  white  mothers  resumed  their  housework,  washing,  and  chores  less 
than  six  weeks  after  the  baby  was  born,  and  2  per  cent  had  also  re- 
sumed field  work.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  Negro  mothers  had 
resumed  housework,  washing,  and  chores  less  than  six  weeks  after 
confinement;  slightly  over  10  per  cent  resumed  it  at  less  than  four 
weeks.  In  addition,  field  work  had  been  resumed  by  18  per  cent  of 
the  Negro  mothers  at  less  than  six  weeks  after  the  baby's  birth. 

Many  mothers  gave  accounts  of  the  ill  effects  of  heavy  work.  One 
said  she  thought  her  baby  had  been  born  prematurely  because  of  the 
heavy  work  she  had  been  doing  in  the  field  in  addition  to  her  house- 
work, washing,  and  chores.  She  stayed  in  bed  10  days  after  the  baby 
was  born,  and  in  three  weeks  began  to  work  in  the  field  again.  She 
endured  the  strain  for  a  week,  then  had  to  give  up,  and  was  inca- 
pacitated for  a  month. 

Effect  of  farming  season  on  mothers'  work. — ^In  agricultural 
communities  the  work  in  the  house  is  intimately  correlated  with  the 
work  in  the  fields,  and  pressure  of  work  in  the  busy  farming  season  is 
likely  to  mean  additional  work  for  the  mother.  Even  if  she  does  not 
go  into  the  fields  to  work  herself,  her  husband  and  older  children  have 
less  time  in  which  to  help  with  the  chores  and  housework.  One 
mother  who  was  confined  in  the  winter  said  that  although  she  was  up 
in  six  days,  she  stayed  in  the  warmest  room  most  of  the  time  for  the 
next  two  weeks,  while  her  husband  did  the  housework.  Another 
said  that  although  she  was  feeling  well,  her  husband  did  the  work 
for  three  weeks  after  the  baby  was  bom,  because  he  had  no  work  to 
do  in  the  fields  at  the  time. 

The  climate  was  such  that  for  only  about  two  and  one-half  months 
in  the  year  was  it  impossible  to  work  in  the  fields.  The  busiest  sea- 
sons were  in  May  and  June  (hoeing  time  for  cotton  and  com),  and 
in  October  and  November  (picking  time  in  the  cotton  fields).  Each 
season  was  likely  to  spread  over  two  weeks  before  and  after,  and  it 
varied  with  the  weather  and  the  size  of  the  crop.  Accordingly,  the 
slack  season  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  the  middle  of 
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June  to  the  middle  of  September,  and  from  the  middle  of  December 
to  the  middle  of  April. 

In  the  case  of  white  families  the  extent  to  which  the  mother  mig^ht 
be  relieved  of  overstrain  during  pregnancy  and  the  weeks  following 
confinement  jusually  depended  on  the  financial  ability  of  the  family 
to  hire  help,  though  in  some  instances  economic  conditions  made  no 
difference  one  way  or  the  other;  because  the  mother  had  relatives 
w^ho  came  to  help  her;  or  because  she  was  wholly  incapacitated  and 
had  to  be  relieved  whether  she  could  afford  it  or  not ;  or  because  at 
the  time  no  help  could  be  secured.  Very  few  Negro  families  could 
afford  to  pay  money  to  relieve  the  mother  of  her  usual  duties  during 
pregnancy  and  after  confinement. 

CARE  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  connection  is  more  or  less  obvious  between  the  various  subjects 
of  the  study  taken  up  thus  far — maternity  care,  work  of  the  mother, 
housing  and  sanitation,  and  economic  conditions — and  the  question  of 
the  welfare  of  the  child.  The  lack  of  specialists  and  hospital  facili- 
ties was  as  serious  for  the  babies  as  for  the  mothers,  and  poorly  built, 
insanitary  houses  made  living  conditions  dangerous  for  the  one  as  well 
as  for  the  other.  In  this  section  of  the  report  infant  deaths  and  those 
elements  of  child  care  not  already  touched  upon — feeding  customs, 
care  of  sick  children,  home  remedies  used  for  children,  etc. — will  be 

considered. 

BIRTH  REGISTRATION. 

Complete  birth  registration  is  a  prerequisite  to  any  adequate  study 
of  infant  mortality  and  child  welfare.  Since  1912,  when  the  State 
passed  a  law  establishing  a  bureau  of  vital  statistics  under  the  State 
board  of  health,  and  providing  for  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths,  the  board*  of  health  had  been  working  toward  complete  regis- 
tration, but  at  the  time  of  this  suney  no  part  of  the  State  had  been 
admitted  to  the  birth-registration  area,  and  only  the  five  largest  cities 
to  the  death  registration  area.  Only  50  per  cent  of  the  births  in- 
cluded in  this  study  were  registered.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  good  birth  registration  in  the  county  was  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  midwives  to  register  births.  Many  of  the  colored  midwives  were 
illiterate,  and  therefore  had  to  get  some  one  else  to  fill  out  the  certifi- 
cate or  report  by  word  of  mouth  when  they  happened  to  go  to  town. 
Often  the  names  were  written  on  old  crumpled  slips  of  paper  and 
were  almost  illegible.  While  the  midwives  were  responsible  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  unregistered  births,  only  76  per  cent  of  the  births 
attended  by  physicians  were  registered.  Only  71  per  cent  of  the 
infant  deaths  were  registered. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  INFANT  CARE. 

A  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  child  care  prevailed  among  the 
mothers  visited,  as  very  few  of  them  had  received  any  instruction  in 
this  matter  beyond  what  they  learned  from  their  mothers  or  from 
their  own  experience.  Only  20  had  received  some  instruction  from  a 
physician  and  2  had  been  advised  by  a  trained  nurse.  Fifty-eight 
had  learned  something  of  infant  care  through  reading,  but  the  high 
percentage  of  illiteracy  and  low  standards  of  education  prevailing 
in  the  county  made  instruction  through  reading  practically  unattain- 
able for  a  large  proportion  of  mothers  in  poor  white  as  well  as  in 
Negro  families.  The  literature  read,  however,  was  not  really  in- 
structive in  all  cases,  for  while  2  had  read  books  by  Holt,  1  a  bulletin 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  25  current  magazines  and 
papers,  the  rest  had  read  only  advertising  pamphlets  or  almanacs  or 
"  doctor  books  "  of  one  kind  or  another.  Many  mothers  were  very 
glad  to  receive  the  Children's  Bureau  pamphlet  on  Infant  Care. 

The  methods  of  caring  for  children  were  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  handed  down  by  other  generations.  The  midwife's  advice 
was  often  sought,  especially  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  baby  during 
the  first  few  days  of  life,  and  the  midwives  were  credited  with  being 
responsible  for  encouraging  dangerous  methods  of  feeding  and  the 
use  of  filthy  and  dangerous  home  remedies. 

FEEDING  CUSTOMS. 

The  almost  universal  custom  of  breast  feeding  among  the  country 
mothers  in  the  county  studied  probably  counteracted  in  many  in- 
stances methods  of  feeding  unwise  in  other  respects.  The  tendency 
of  the  mothers  was  to  nurse  their  babies  not  only  through  the  first 
year,  but  also  through  most  of  the  second  year  or  even  longer.  Arti- 
ficial feeding  was  haphazard  and  unscientific.  In  many  cases  it  in- 
cluded the  whole  range  of  family  diet — meat,  com  bread,  pie,  etc. 
Some  mothers  did  not  use  cow's  milk  because  the  "  bitter  weed  "  that 
the  cows  ate  made  the  milk  bitter  in  taste,  although  not,  so  far  as 
could  be  learned,  unwholesome. 

Breast  feeding. — ^The  often-repeated  criticism  of  the  feeding  cus- 
toms of  rural  mothers  that  they  feed  their  babies  from  the  table  at 
too  early  an  age  and  delay  weaning  too  long  held  true  in  the  case  of 
the  mothers  included  in  this  study.  Only  14  per  cent  of  all  infants, 
both  white  and  colored,  for  whom  information  was  secured,  were 
weaned  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  month:  two-thirds  were 
nursed  through  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  month;  nearly  one- 
half  through  the  eighteenth  month;  and  one- fourth  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  twenty-first  month.  Nine  infants  were  nursed 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-fourth   mopth  or  longer. 
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One  instance  was  found  at  one  of  the  children's  health  conferences 
of  a  child  six  years  old  who  was  still  nursing. 

ITie  Negro  mothers  showed  a  tendency  to  wean  their  babies  a 
little  earlier  than  the  white  mothers;  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
month  63  per  cent  of  the, Negro  babies  had  been  weaned  as  com- 
pared w4th  only  41  per  cent  of  the  white  babies.  Of  the  babies  re- 
ceiving exclusive  breast  feeding,  the  percentage  was  higher  in  each 
month  of  age  for  white  than  for  colored  babies ;  for  babies  receiving 
some  breast  feeding,  at  the  sixth  month  the  percentage  was  slightly 
higher  for  Negro  than  for  white;  and  at  9  months  the  percentage 
(92)  was  about  the  same  for  both  races. 

Solid  food  and  family  diet. — Artificial  feeding  may  be  necessary 
in  some  cases  at  an  early  age,  and,  while  not  so  good  for  the  baby  as 
breast  feeding,  does  not  necessarily  obviate  the  possibility  of  normal 
development.  Experts  generally  agree  that  fresh,  clean,  modified 
cow's  milk  is  the  best  substitute  for  mother's  milk,  and  that  no 
solid  food  should  be  given  during  the  first  six  months  at  least. 
Only  one-fourth  of  the  babies  studied  were  receiving  a  strictly 
liquid  diet  at  2  months.  The  solid  food  included  bread  or  crackers 
soaked  in  milk,  gravy,  or  cereals,  and  did  not  necessarily  include 
the  kind  of  food  eaten  by  the  older  meml)ers  of  the  family.  How- 
ever, many  mothers  reported  that  the  baby  at  an  early  age  w^as 
given  "tastes"  of  everything  that  the  mother  ate.  One  mother 
said  with  pride  that  her  baby  had  eaten  '"everything"  since,  she 
was  1 1  days  old  and  had  had  all  the  meat  she  wanted  since  2  months 
old.  Another  said  there  was  nothing  tfto  hot  with  pepper  or  too 
sour  for  her  14-months-old  baby  to  eat.  Eight  per  cent  of  the 
mothers  reported  that  the  baby  had  been  given  family  diet  when 
less  than  1  month  old,  15  per  cent  at  2  months,  and  over  half  at 
7  months.  Only  about  (>  per  cent  were  reported  as  12  months  or 
more  of  age  before  receiving  family  diet. 

The  tendency  to  give  the  baby  solid  food  or  family  diet  was  more 
pronounced  among  colored  mothers  than  among  white.  At  the 
fourth  month  60  per  cent  of  the  colored  babies  were  receiving  solid 
food  as  compared  with  slightly  under  '^5  per  cent  of  the  white 
babies.  Under  the  eighth  month  the  percentage  of  colored  babies 
receiving  family  diet  was  higher  than  that  of  white  babies  receiving 
solid  food.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month  nearly  80  per  cent 
of  the  colored  babies  were  receiving  family  diet  as  compared  with 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  white  babies. 

CHILDREN'S  ILLNESSES. 

Medical  care. — The  accounts  given  by  the  mothers  of  their  chil- 
dren's illnesses  indicated  the  difficulties  in  caring  for  sick  children 
in  these  rural  districts.     Children's  specialists  and  hospitals  were 
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too  far  away  and  too  expensive  to  be  thought  of  by  any  but  the 
most  prosperous  parents,  and  many  of  the  poorer  families  living 
in  remote  parts  of  the  county  hesitated  to  call  a  doctor  unless  the 
child  seemed  very  seriously  ill.  As  one  mother  said :  "A  farmer  only 
gets  money  twice  a  year,  and  if  the  children  get  sick  between 
seasons  they  have  to  get  along." 

One  mother  said  that  her  baby  began  to  have  indigestion  at  two 
months;  he  vomited  frequently  and  had  spasms.  These  symptoms 
continued  for  over  three  months,  but  the  doctor  was  called  only 
once.  Another  mother  said  that  her  baby  had  been  ill  for  three 
weeks  with  some  trouble  in  the  head;  she  bathed  the  baby's  head 
with  camphor  and  put  sweet  oil  in  her  ears  but  did  not  call  a 
physician. 

Only  the  two  county  seats  had  more  than  one  physician,  and 
families  out  of  reach  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  towns  often  had 
to  send  15  or  20  miles  for  the  nearest  physician  available.  Although 
under  ordinary  circumstances  a  doctor  could  be  secured  in  two  or 
three  hours  at  most,  there  were,  of  course,  times  when  this  was 
not  possible,  and  sometimes  serious  complications  developed  so 
rapidly  in  babies  and  young  children  that  even  a  short  delay  proved 
serious  or  even  fatal.  The  baby  of  a  family  living  4  miles  from  the 
doctor  in  a  house  back  in  the  woods,  almost  inaccessible  from  the 
main  road,  became  sick  when  6  days  old.  The  father  consulted  the 
physician  by  telephone,  and  medicine  was  sent,  but  the  baby  died 
the  following  day. 

Nursing  care. — Trained  nurses  were  no  more  available  for  sick 
children  than  they  were  for  mothers  at  confinement,  and,  as  in  other 
rural  areas,  home  care  was  the  rule  when  children  were  ill.  Emer- 
gencies frequently  arose  when  there  was  really  acute  need  for  trained, 
or  even  practical,  nurses.  One  mother  said  that  when  the  baby  was 
born  both  the  father  and  the  other  children  had  measles.  It  was  an 
unusually  severe  winter.  No  nurse  could  be  found  nor  could  they  get 
domestic  help.  A  neighbor  came  in  once  a  day  for  a  little  while,  but 
she  was  too  busy  with  her  own  family  cares  to  do  much.  The  oldest 
child  died  about  a  week  after  the  baby's  birth.  In  another  case,  all 
the  members  of  a  family  were  ill  at  the  time  of  the  mother's  con- 
finement. The  father,  though  convalescent,  was  not  able  to  do  much, 
and  as  a  last  resort  his  brother  came  in  and  did  the  housework.  In 
another  family  the  mother  and  four  children  were  ill  with  malaria. 
The  father  had  to  do  the  nursing  and  housework  himself  while  he 
hired  cotton  pickers  to  take  his  place  in  the  fields,  field  laborers 
being  much  easier  to  find  than  nurses  and  housekeepers. 

Situations  similar  to  these  described  were  likely  to  be  brought 
about  whenever  the' mother  was  incapacitated.  Many  mothers  had 
no  one  who  could  take  their  place  as  nurse,  because  relatives  and 
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neighbors  were  entirely  occupied  with  their  own   family  affairs, 
and  furthermore  many  of  the  women,  although  willing  to  do  their 

utmost,  lacked  skill  and  experience  in  the  proper  car©  of  children 

seriously  ill. 

Deformities. — Several  children  needed  special  attention  on  ac- 
count of  some  deformity.  One  white  baby  had  deformed  feet.  The 
father  had  given  up  his  farm  and  secured  work  with  the  railroad  in 
order  that  he  might  earn  money  and  perhaps  secure  a  railroad  pass 
to  take  the  child  to  a  specialist  and  have  the  deformity  corrected. 
A  mother  was  most  anxious  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  for  her 
year-old  baby  who  had  a  deformed  hand  and  wrist  She  brought 
the  child  to  one  of  the  children's  health  conferences,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment physician  said  that  some  manipulation  and  massage  would 
do  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  unfortunately  there  was  no  one  in  the 
county  who  could  do  it.  One  baby  had  club  feet  and  his  father,  a 
Negro  farm  hand  earning  $19.50  a  month,  had  never  taken  him  to  a 
physician.  Another  Negro  boy  about  6  years  old  had  a  stiff  knee 
and  back  so  that  he  could  not  stand  upright  and  could  scarcely  walk. 
His  mother  said  that  his  condition  was  caused  by  paralysis  from 
which  he  suffered  while  teething.  The  family  owned  a  small  farm 
on  the  river  bottom,  but  had  never  considered  it  possible  to  take  the 
boy  to  Memphis  oi'  Jackson.  In  several  other  cases  similar  to  these 
the  need  for  special  medical  attention  seemed  imperative  if  the 
children  were  to  have  a  fair  chance  in  life.  A  public  health  nurse 
could  do  much  toward  teaching  parents  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
deformities  corrected  and  toward  making  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  specialists  and  hospitals. 

Accidents. — Children  everywhere  are  liable  to  injury  from  acci- 
dents of  one  kind  or  another.  But  in  Mississippi  accidents  occur- 
ring while  the  parents  are  absent  in  the  fields  are  far  too  common. 
The  secretary  of  the  board  of  health,  in  commenting  on  the  large 
number  of  deaths  from  burning,  said:  "This  carelessness  which 
resulted  in  the  death  and  suffering  of  so  many  children  for  the  last 
two  years  ♦  ♦  ♦  should  be  given  thorough  study  and  means 
provided,  if  possible,  to  reduce  this  unnecessary  mortality."^  As 
the  open  fireplace  was  used  for  cooking  in  many  of  the  cabins,  the 
danger  from  fire  was  serious  at  all  times  of  the  year.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  little  baby  left  alone  in  its  crib  while  its  mother 
was  off  in  the  fields  at  work.  One  colored  mother  told  of  the  death 
of  her  oldest  son  from  bums.  She  had  no  one  to  leave  him  with  while 
she  went  out  in  the  field  to  plant  potatoes.  Presently  she  heard  him 
scream,  and  rushed  back  to  find  his  clothing  all  afire.  In  one  family 
visited,  the  baby  had  no  toes  on  the  right  foot.    The  mother  ex- 

•  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Mississippi,  1915^1917.  p.  107.     Jackson,  Miss.,  1918. 
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plained  that  she  had  left  the  baby  on  the  floor  while  she  went  out 
for  a  little  while,  and  that  when  she  came  back  she  found  that  the 
baby,  then  6  months  old,  had  crawled  to  the  fireplace  and  one  little 
foot  was  in  the  coals. 

The  custom  of  leaving  infants  in  the  care  of  older  children  too 
young  to  accompany  their  mothers  to  the  field  is  bound  to  lead  to 
serious  results.  During  the  hoeing  season  the  Children's  Bureau 
agents  often  found  no  one  at  home  but  a  little  6  or  7  year  old  child  in 
charge  of  one  or  two  younger  children.  Sometimes  he  could  point 
in  the  direction  in  which  his  mother  had  gone,  sometimes  he  did  not 
seem  to  know  where  she  was.  One  mother  left  the  baby  with  the 
older  children  while  she  went  to  work.  The  baby's  dress  caught 
fire  and  he  was  badly  burned.  Accidents  of  other  kinds  occurred 
while  older  brothers  or  sisters  were  tending  the  baby.  One  baby 
had  been  sick  since  the  older  children  in  their  play  let  him  fall  out 
of  bed  while  the  mother  was  working  in  the  field.  Another  mother 
said  her  baby  had  been  very  sick  when  12  months  old.  She  thought 
"the  children  might  a'  dropped  the  baby"  while  she  was  in  the 
field.  Such  accidents  as  these  described  were  more  common  among 
Negro  babies  because  the  Negro  mothers  did  more  field  work  than 
the  white  mothers.  Some  mothers  tried  to  solve  the  problem  by 
taking  the  babies  with  them  to  the  field,  but  with  no  shelter  from  the 
hot  sun  this  arrang^nent  did  not  se^a  very  satisfactory. 

Illnesses* — ^The  accounts  of  children's  diseases  given  by  the  mothei*s 
did  not  differ  very  much  from  those  given  by  mothers  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Colds,  indigestion,  and  colic  were  mentioned  fre- 
quently. In  the  winter  previous  to  the  survey  there  had  been  mild 
epidemics  of  measles  and  whooping  cough  with  no  effective  quaran- 
tine regulations.  The  children  were,  of  course,  liable  to  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  South — malaria,  hookworm,  and  pellagra.  One 
physician  said  he  had  noticed  a  decided  tendency  among  mothers  to 
attribute  almost  any  illness  which  children  had  to  "worms"  and  to 
persist  in  the  belief  contrary  to  tlie  doctor's  diagnosis.  Several 
mothers  said  that  their  children  had  had  worms  and  that  they  had 
used  various  home  remedies,  turpentine,  soot  tea,  castor  oil,  etc. 

Home  remedies  for  children. — The  great  extent  to  which  the 
mothers  in  the  area  "  doctored  "  their  children  presented  one  of  the 
most  serious  phases  of  cliild  care.  Home  remedies  have  a  legitimate 
place  in  every  household,  but  stories  told  by  many  of  the  mothers 
indicated  a  widespread  tendency  toward  overdosing  and  unwise  se- 
lection of  drugs  for  the  home  medicine  chest.  Patent  medicines  were 
in  common  use,  particularly  among  white  mothers.  The  colored 
mothers  made  frequent  use  of  teas  of  one  kind  or  another.  More 
or  less  superstition  was  evident  in  the  remedies  recommended  by 
colored  mothers.    The  midwife  instead  of  the  doctor  was  frequently 
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summoned  in  case  of  illness,  and  she  was  often  responsible  for  the 
extravagant  use  of  home  remedies. 

INFANT  DEATHS.* 

In  any  locality  where  the  birth  and  death  registration  is  as  incom- 
plete as  in  the  rural  areas  surveyed  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  all  births  during  a  given  period  even  by  a 
house-to-house  canvass.  The  number  of  omissions  is  probably  pro- 
portionately greater  for  stillborn  infants  and  babies  who  died  early 
in  the  period  included  in  the  canvass  than  for  the  others.  The  re- 
turns are  especially  likely  to  be  incomplete  in  districts  similar  to  the 
county  studied  in  Mississippi  where  many  families  live  on  farms  re- 
mote from  the  traveled  roads,  and  a  large  part  of  the  population  is 
shifting  and  illiterate.  As  a  consequence,  infant  mortality  rates  for 
the  area  studied,  while  as  accurate  as  any  that  could  be  secured,  are 
somewhat  lower  than  they  would  be  if  returns  for  deaths  had  been 
as  complete  as  for  births.  On  the  other  hand,  figures  based  not  on  a 
canvass  but  on  birth  and  death  registration  alone  are  likely  to  exag- 
gerate death  rates  since  death  registration  is  usually  more  complete 
t^an  birth  registration. 

Of  155  white  children  bom  alive  to  the  mothers  interviewed,  12 
died  in  the  first  year  of  life.  This  number  includes  only  children 
bom  between  April  1,  1916,  and  March  31,  1917,  the  first  year  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  study,  since  most  of  the  children  born  later 
than  that  were  less  than  1  year  old  at  the  time  the  information  was 
secured.  The  infant  mortality  rate  for  these  white  children  was  77.4,* 
a  rate  lower  than  was  discovered  in  any  of  the  cities  surveyed,  but 
high  as  compared  with  rates  for  other  rural  districts  studied.  The 
rate  found  in  Kansas  was  40  to  1,000  live  births;'  the  rate  among 
white  infants  in  the  lowland  county  of  North  Carolina  was  48.1;® 
in  the  mountain  county  of  North  Carolina  the  rate  was  80.4 ;  ®  the  rate 
in  Wisconsin  was  54.''  The  rate  in  Montana  (although  based  upon 
an  incomplete  record  of  deaths)  was  71  per  1,000.® 

3  Detailed  information  In  regard  to  maternal  and  infant  care  was  secured  only  for  the 
last  confinement  of  each  mother;  in  considering  infant  deaths,  however,  all  the  births 
occurring  in  the  two  years  covered  by  the  survey  were  Included.  Thus  while  detailed 
information  was  secured  for  only  664  live  births,  699  live  births  occurred  to  the  mothers 
Ti8lt<*d  daring  the  two  years  covered  by  the  survey.  Six  deaths  occurred  among  these  35 
noDschedule  births. 

*  As  in  previous  studies  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau  the  rate  is  computed  on  the 
basis  Of  the  number  of  deaths  at  less  than  1  year  of  age  among  Infants  bom  in  the  given 
period. 

*  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  26,  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  a  Rural  County  in 
Kansas,  p.  40. 

•Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  33,  Rural  Children  in  Selected  Counties  of  North 
Carolina,  p.  36. 

*  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  46,  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  Two  Rural  Coun- 
ties in  Wisconsin,  p.  69. 

*  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  34,  Maternity  Care  and  the  Welfare  of  Young  Chil- 
dren in  a  Homesteading  County  in  Montana,  p.  70. 
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The  accuracy  of  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  Negro  infants  is  open 
to  more  question  than  the  rate  for  w)iite,  because  of  the  greater  ob- 
stacles to  a  complete  canvass  among  Negro  families.  Therefore,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  infant  mortality  rates  are  more  sound  which 
are  based  upon  the  whole  maternity  histories  of  the  white  and  Negro 
mothers  while  resident  in  the  area.  Even  these  rates  are  likely  to  be 
an  understatement  of  infant  mortality,  because  mothers  who  had  had 
many  confinements  often  became  confused  as  to  the  number  and  may 
have  forgotten  at  the  time  to  tell  of  the  babies  who  died  in  early 
infancy.  Since  this  was  particularly  true,  of  Negro  mothers,  the  fig- 
ures show  also  an  understatement  of  the  difference  between  rates  for 
white  and  Negro  infants.  The  rate  among  white  infants  was  61.2  p>er 
1,000  live  births,  while  the  rate  for  Negro  infants  was  107.3 — a  differ- 
ence of  46.1  in  favor  of  infants  bom  to  white  mothers. 

Medical  care. — One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  infant 
mortality  was  the  small  proportion  of  deaths  attended  by  physicians. 
Information  was  secured  as  to  the  attendant  at  death  for  43  of  the 
babies  who  died  at  less  than  1  year  of  age ;  only  15  were  attended  at 
death  by  a  physician.  Only  6  of  the  9  white  babies  who  died  under 
2  weeks  of  age  were  attended  at  death  by  a  physician,  and  only 
4  of  the  6  who  died  over  2  weeks  of  age  were  attended  by  a  physician* 
Of  the  28  Negro  babies  who  died  at  less  than  1  year  of  age,  only  6 
were  attended  by  a  physician. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  not  attended  by  physicians  was  too  large 
to  be  explained  entirely  by  bad  roads,  poor  telephone  service,  the 
distance  of  the  family  home  from  the  physician,  or  by  the  fact  that  in 
some  instances  the  baby  died  so  suddenly  that  there  was  no  time  to 
call  a  physician.  *  Parents  often  failed  to  realize  that  their  children 
were  sick,  and  did  not  appreciate  the  necessity  of  securing  the  best 
medical  care  possible  for  them. 

One  baby  was  sick  for  two  days  before  death;  her  mother  said 
"  she  seemed  to  have  griping  in  the  stomach  and  the  stretches."  The 
mother  cut  red  onions  and  bound  them  on  the  child's  hands  and  feet, 
but  did  not  call  a  physician.  Another  Negro  mother  said  she 
thought  her  baby  died  because  she  "  couldn't  keep  the  hives  out  on 
him."  She  said  the  baby  was  born  "puny"  because  she  had  hoed 
right  up  to  the  time  of  confinement  in  very  hot  weather.  .  This 
mother  had  had  no  prenatal  care,  a  midwife  had  attended  her  at 
confinement,  and  no  physician  had  been  called  for  the  baby.  A 
white  mother  whose  husband  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  physician 
for  her  confinement  said  that  her  baby  had  not  been  normal  from 
birth,  and  he  died  when  6  days  old.  She  seemed  satisfied  with  the 
midwife's  explanation  that  "the  hives  went  in  on  it."    This  family 
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lived  only  3  miles  from  a  town  with  six  physicians  in  it.  One  colored 
mother  said  that  her  baby  had  a  hemorrhage  from  the  navel  shortly 
after  birth,  and  that  by  the  time  they  had  brought  the  midwife  back 
to  tie  the  cord  again,  the  baby  had  bled  to  death.  Two  colored  babies 
died  of  whooping  cough  without  the  attention  of  a  physician. 

Causes  of  death. — Discussion  of  the  causes  of  death  is  hampered 
at  the  outset  by  lack  of  complete  registration.  For  14  of  the  49  in- 
fant deaths  occurring  in  the  period  no  death  certificate  was  filed, 
and  in  20  instances,  although  a  death  certificate  was  filed,  no  cause 
of  death  was  entered  on  it.  For  only  15  cases  could  a  physician's 
certificate  showing  cause  of  death  be  secured.  Eight  of  these  deaths 
were  due  to  natal  or  prenatal  causes  (four  of  the  eight  to  prematur- 
ity) ,  and  five  to  gastro-intestinal  diseases. 

Among  white  infants  who  died  under  2  weeks  of  age  the  death 
rate  per  1,000  live  births  was  40.  The  stillbirth  rate,  based  on  all 
births  in  the  area  studied,  to  mothers  interviewed  was  2  per  cent 
for  white  infants  and  4  per  cent  for  Negro.  About  one-tenth  of  all 
pregnancies  of  both  white  and  colored  mothers  resulted  in  miscar- 
riage, a  stillbirth,  or  a  live-bom  infant  that  survived  less  than  2 
weeks. 

Obstetricians  agree  that  most  of  the  deaths  under  2  weeks  of  age 
are  due  to  prenatal  and  natal  causes  and  can  be  prevented  in  large 
measure  by  good  prenatal  care  and  skilled  care  at  confinement.  In 
rural  communities,  where  few  mothers  receive  any  prenatal  care  at 
all  and  where  skilled  help  is  not  available,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
number  of  deaths  in  early  infancy  will  be  comparatively  large. 
Reports  on  prenatal  care  were  secured  from  40  mothers  whose  babies 
were  stillborn  or  died  under  2  weeks  of  age.  Only  eight  had  any  care, 
and  only  one  had  care  that  could  be  classified  as  fair ;  five  of  those 
who  had  care  sought  medical  advice  because  they  were  ill  during 
pregnancy.  Information  was  secured  also  in  regard  to  the  kind  of 
attendant  present  at  21  of  the  confinements  resulting  in  a  live-born 
infant  who  survived  less  than  2  weeks.  Six  of  the  9  confinements  of 
white  mothers  were  attended  by  a  physician  and  3  by  a  widwife  or 
other  woman;  2  of  the  12  confinements  of  Negro  mothers  were  at- 
tended by  a  physician  and  10  by  a  midwife  or  other  woman.  All  10 
stillbirths  to  white  mothers  and  only  1  of  the  11  stillbirths  to  Negro 
mothers  were  attended  by  a  physician. 

Improper  feeding  also  contributed  to  infant  mortality  in  the 
county.  One  of  the  registered  deaths  occurred  when  the  baby  was 
about  2i  months  old,  about  2  weeks  after  the  mother's  death.  Cow's 
milk  had  been  used  to  supplement  breast  milk  and  the  baby  had  been 
given  solid  food  some  time  before  his  death.    Another  baby  at  2 
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months  of  age  had  tastes  of  everything  the  family  ate.  The  mother 
said  that  the  baby  had  been  bitten  by  mosquitoes  a  few  days  before  its 
death  and  she  attributed  death  to  malaria  rather  than  to  improper 
feeding.  Another  baby  weaned  at  3  months  of  age  died  about  four 
weeks  later.  The  mother  said  she  had  tried  cow's  milk  and  then 
malted  milk.  She  thought  that  the  baby  had  measles,  but  the  cause 
given  on  the  death  certificate  was  ileocolitis.  Another  mother  said : 
^  The  baby  was  fine  and  healthy,  but  he  had  one  of  the  spells  I  had 
at  confinement  (convulsions)  and  died  of  that  and  whooping  cough." 

CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  CONFERENCES. 

In  order  to  promote  interest  in  child  welfare,  a  series  of  children's 
health  copferences  were  held  in  two  coimties  in  the  State — in  the 
coimty  in  which  the  intensive  survey  was  made  and  in  another  located 
in  the  south  central  part  of  Mississippi  which  contains  a  city  of 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants  known  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  in 
the  South.  This  city  was  very  progressive ;  it  had  well-paved  streets, 
substantial  public  buildings,  luxurious  homes,  good  schools,  and  a 
good  city  hospital  of  40  beds.  Outside  this  city,  however,  the  county 
was  no  more  progressive  than  neighboring  counties. 

PREVIOUS  PUBLIC  HEALTH  WORK. 

An  intensive  sanitary  survey  of  the  southern  county  by  the  Inter- 
national Health  Board  (formerly  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Com- 
mission), in  cooperation  with  the  State  board  of  health,  had  been 
completed  in  January,  1918,  shortly  before  the  children's  health  con- 
ferences began.  As  part  of  the  work  of  the  survey  many  persons 
were  examined  and  treated  for  hookworm  and  many  inoculated 
against  typhoid.  The  survey  also  included  a  campaign  for  sanitary 
privies  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  county,  and 
special  attention  was  given  to  an  educational  campaign  against 
pellagra.®  The  extensive  public  health  work  done  through  the  sani- 
tary survey  made  it  possible  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  children's 
health  conferences  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  with  some  assur- 
ance of  response  from  the  parents. 

During  the  previous  year  a  birth  registration  test  had  been  made 
in  the  city  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  about  one-third  of  the  births 
in  the  city  were  unregistered.  The  births  of  22  per  cent  of  the 
children  brought  to  the  children's  health  conferences  were  definitely 
reported  as  unregistered. 

"  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  MlsslMippi.  191&-1917.  pp.  47-48      Jackson.  Miss., 
1918. 
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NEGRO  CONFERI 
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ATTENDANCE  AND  PLACES  OF  MEETING. 

The  aggregate  attendance  at  the  35  meetings  held  in  the  two 
counties  was  about  3,000.  In  both  counties  meetings  were  held  in 
towns  and  in  the  country.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  courthouses 
of  the  county  seats,  in  the  country  sohoolhouses,  in  churches,  one  in 
an  open-air  pavilion  in  the  picnicking  center,  and  in  one  of  the 
smaller  towns  the  proprietor  of  a  store  suspended  business  for  the 
afternoon  and  expressed  pleasure  in  turning  over  his  store  "  to  the 
use  of  Uncle  Sam."  The  babies  were  examined  on  the  counter  and 
stereopticon  slides  were  shown  in  a  dark  comer  at  the  back  of  the 
store.  At  some  of  the  night  meetings  families  straggled  in  late; 
having  worked  all  day  in  the  fields,  they  had  then  dressed  the  chil- 
dren, hitched  up  the  horses,  and  driven  to  the  conference. 

EXAMINATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

At  these  meetings  children  under  6  years  of  age  were  examined 
by  a  Government  physician,  and  the  results  of  the  examination, 
together  with  special  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the 
child,  were  written  out  and  given  to  the  person  bringing  the  child 
for  examination.  In  all,  544  children  were  examined  by  the  physi- 
cian, 375  white  and  169  colored.  If  the  examination  revealed  defects 
that  needed  special  medical  attention,  the  parents  were  told  what  was 
wrong  and  were  advised  to  consult  the  family  doctor.  Measures  were 
also  recommended  to  promote  better  physical  development.  The  ad- 
vice given  to  many  mothers  concerned  feeding  alone.  The  physician 
explained  to  these  mothers  that  they  had  been  giving  their  children 
too  much  food,  feeding  them  too  often,  or  allowing  them  too  much 
starchy  food;  and  regularity  of  feeding  and  a  well-balanced  diet 
were  recommended.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  conferences  one  mother 
was  heard  to  say  emphatically  that  she  would  never  have  another 
case  of  "  summer  complaint "  among  her  children. 

EXHIBITS. 

An  exhibit  was  shown  at  some  of  the  conferences  of  miniature 
models  illustrating  the  proper  clothing  for  a  baby,  baby's  bed  and 
mother's  bed,  and  the  equipment  needed  for  bathing  a  baby  and  for 
preparing  its  food,  and  charts  were  shown  illustrating  various  phases 
of  child  welfare.  A  small  model  of  an  iceless  refrigerator  and  a 
homemade  fireless  cooker  excited  much  interest.  For  conferences 
held  at  night,  when  neither  models  nor  charts  could  be  shown  to 
advantage  stereopticon  slides  were  used.  The  men  who  attended 
the  meetings  often  showed  great  interest  in  the  exhibits,  and  said 
they  were  going  to  make  play  pens  and  separate  beds  for  their 
babies  and  fireless  cookers  and  iceless  refrigerators  for  their  wives. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  CONFERENCES. 

The  value  of  the  conferences  was  primarily  educational.  The 
instruction  received  by  individual  parents  was  probably  of  no  less 
importance  than  the  impetus  given  to  systematic  public  health  work 
for  mothers  and  children.  The  advisability  of  securing  a  full-time 
public  health  nurse  for  the  county  was  widely  discussed,  and  at 
many  of  the  meetings  the  local  committee  circulated  a  petition  to 
the  county  supervisors  asking  that  such  a  nurse  be  employed.  This 
movement  was  indorsed  not  only  by  parents  but  also  by  physicians 
and  others  prominent  in  the  county.  Several  of  the  leaders  among 
the  colored  people  desired  to  secure  a  nurse  to  work  among  the 
colored  people  alone. 


SUMMARY. 

The  intensive  survey  of  maternity  and  child  care  was  made  in 
a  farming  section  typical  of  northern  Mississippi.  Over  one-half 
of  the  population  was  Negro,  and  three- fourths  of  the  farmers  visited 
were  tenants. 

Six  hundred  and  seventy-five  families  were  visited,  and  most  of 
these  were  living  in  poorly  constructed  houses  far  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  whole  family  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  Very 
few  were  plastered  or  ceUed  on  the  interior,  and  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  families  were  living  two  or  more  persons  per  room.  Study 
of  sanitary  conditions  disclosed  the  fact  that  only  about  one- fourth 
of  the  families  had  a  privy  of  any  kind,  and  of  these  over  four- 
fifths  had  the  insanitary  open-back  type.  Only  11  per  cent  of 
the  houses  were  adequately  screened  against  flies  and  mosquitoes. 
Although  it  was  possible  to  obtain  good  water  by  drilling  deep 
wells,  many  families  were  using  water  from  dug  wells  and  from 
springs  which  were  not  well  protected  against  surface  pollution. 

Investigation  of  the  status  of  maternity  care  showed  that  the  low 
standards  were  due  in  large  measure  to  ignorance  of  the  need  of 
it,  to  the  scarcity  of  physicians  and  nurses,  and  to  poverty.  There 
were  14  physicians  in  active  practice  in  the  area  studied ;  there  was 
no  trained  nurse  working  regularly  in  the  county.  The  nearest  hos- 
pital was  100  miles  away.  There  were  about  100  midwives  practic- 
ing in  the  county,  but  a  large  majority  of  them,  were  untrained, 
ignorant,  and  careless,  and  their  methods  were  primitive  and  insani- 
tary. While  79  per  cent  of  the  white  women  were  attended  at  con- 
finement by  physicians,  nearly  88  per  cent  of  the  colored  women 
were  attended  by  midwives. 

Only  116  of  the  675  mothers  studied  received  any  prenatal  care; 
9  of  these  received  care  that  could  be  classed  as  fair,  and  only  one 
received  really  adequate  care.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  the  mothers 
attended  by  a  physician  received  three  or  more  calls  from  the  doctor 
during  the  lying-in  period;  only  7  mothers  had  trained  nurses;  and 
less  than  one- fourth  had  care  by  a  practical  nurse  or  midwiie.  Most 
of  the  mothers  had  great  difficulty  in  securing  anyone  to  do  the  nurs- 
ing or  help  with  the  housework,  and  the  majority  had  to  depend  on 
relatives  and  neighbors.  The  lack  of  conveniences  made  housework 
a  rather  strenuous  task,  and  almost  all  of  the  mothers  were  used  to 
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doing  farm  chores  and  field  woris  as  well  as  housework.  As  it  was 
so  very  difficult  to  hire  help,  many  of  the  mothers  had  neither  adequate 
relief  from  work  before  confinement  nor  a  sufficient  period  of  rest 
afterwards. 

Children  as  well  as  mothers  suffered  from  the  lack  of  skilled  medi- 
cal and  nursing  care.  Frequently  the  parents  failed  to  recognize 
that  children  were  seriously  ill,  and  they  were  content  to  use  home 
remedies  and  advice  from  neighbors  rather  than  to  secure  the  best 
medical  attention  possible.  Analysis  of  feeding  customs  showed 
that  while  the  custom  of  breast  feeding  was  almost  universal  the 
mothers  tended  to  nurse  their  babies  too  long  and  give  them  solid 
food  or  the  regular  family  diet  too  soon.  Although  about  85  per 
cent  were  wholly  or  partially  breast  fed  during  the  first  year,  at  the 
age  of  6  months  65  per  cent  were  receiving  solid  food  and  47  per 
cent  were  given  what  the  rest  of  the  family  ate.  One-fifth  of  the 
children  were  still  partially  breast  fed  at  2  years  of  age. 

Incomplete  birth  and  death  registration  handicapped  the  authori- 
ties in  studying  the  problem  of  infant  mortality. 

Standards  of  living  were  lower  and  the  inadequacy  of  maternity 
and  child  care  more  extreme  among  the  Negroes  than  among  the  white 
families.  Only  8  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  were  farm  owners,  and 
about  57  per  cent  were  half-share  tenants — the  lowest  in  the  scale 
economically.  Their  homes  were  smaller  and  more  crowded  than 
those  of  the  white  families  and  sanitation  was  not  so  good.  The  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  was  high  (26  per  cent)  among  Negro  mothers. 
Few  Negro  mothers  had  received  any  prenatal  care  or  been  attended 
by  a  physician  at  confinement.  A  larger  proportion  of  Negro  than 
of  white  mothers  did  field  work,  and  they  had  less  relief  from  woA 
before  confinement  and  a  shorter  period  of  rest  afterwards. 

Children's  health  conferences  were  held  in  two  counties  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  interest  in  public  health  activities.  Children 
were  examined  by  a  Government  physician,  and  exhibits  were  shown. 
The  meetings  had  a  large  attendance  and  much  interest  was  aroused. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  found  to  exist  in  the  county  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  most  necessary  steps  in  securing  better  care  for  the 
mothers  and  children  were :  The  employment  of  a  public  health  nurse 
for  the  county,  and  a  county  or  district  health  officer  on  full  time ; 
the  establishment  of  a  county  hospital,  with  free  care  available  for 
those  unable  to  pay ;  pro\asion  for  the  training  and  supervision  of 
midwives;  and  the  enforcement  of  the  birth  and  death  registration 
laws.  In  addition,  it  seemed  imperative  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of  illiteracy  which  existed  to  a 
serious  degree  among  the  poor  white  and  Negro  families. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

The  conditions  revealed  by  this  inquiry  are  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  county  studied ;  they  are  more  or  less  typical  of  those  existing 
in  many  rural  communities.  They  call  for  a  general  constructive 
program  for  the  conservation  of  the  lives  and  health  of  mothers  and 
babies,  and  of  older  children  as  well.  Among  the  essential  hygiene 
features  of  such  a  program  are : 

1.  A  county  public  health  nurse  (preferably  one  for  white  and 
one  for  colored) ,  who,  by  doing  educational  work  through  the  schools, 
clubs,  and  other  organizations  and  by  practical  demonstrations  of 
home  nursing  and  preparation  of  food  for  babies,  could  accomplish 
much  toward  improving  maternity  and  child  care. 

2.  A  well-trained  public  health  official,  devoting  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  health  problems  in  the  county  or  the  district  of  which  it 
might  form  a  part. 

3.  A  county  hospital  conveniently  located  for  all  residents  of  the 
county. 

4.  The  birth  and  death  registration  laws  strictly  enforced. 

5.  The  law  to  prevent  blindness  in  the  new-born  strictly  enforced. 

6.  Midwifery  practice  controlled. 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


United  States  Department  op  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  May  SI,  1921. 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  study  of  the  employment  of  children 
imder  16  years  of  age  in  Boston,  Mass.,  which  is  designed  to  show 
the  conditions  under  which  these  young  workers  are  employed  in 
a  typical  city  of  diversified  industries  and  a  considerable  volume  of 
trade  where  their  labor  is  regulated  by  advanced  modem  legislation. 

The  material  for  this  report  was  secured  under  the  direction  of 

Mrs.  Helen  Sumner  Woodbury,  who  has  written  the  report.    The 

statistical  treatment  of  the  material  was  planned  by  Dr.  Robert  M. 

Woodbury.    The  appendixes  dealing  with  individual  cases  of  child 

workers  and  with  special  home  permits  were  prepared  by  Miss  Ella 

Arvilla  Merritt. 

.  Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Laior. 


PREFACE. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  ascertain  the  amount,  character, 
conditions,  and  effects  of  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of 
age  in  an  American  city  of  diversified  industries  and  a  considerable 
volume  of  trade,  and  in  a  State  having  comparatively  advanced 
child-labor  legislation.  The  problems  of  child  labor,  it  was  believed, 
are  not  confined  to  backward  communities  or  to  backward  industries 
but  arise  wherever  the  work  of  undeveloped  yoimg  persons  is  used 
primarily  for  profit  instead  of  primarily  for  training.  Conditions 
under  which  children  work  to-day  in  a  city  like  Boston  differ  widely 
from  those  under  which  they  worked  in  England,  when,  in  1819,  the 
first  factory  act  forbade  their  employment  under  9  yeans  of  age  and 
limited  the  hours  of  those  between  9  and  16  to  12  a  day — an  act 
which,  by  the  way,  was  never  enforced.  Nevertheless,  for  the  child 
labOTers  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  as  for  those  of 
England  when  Lord  Shaftesbury  began  his  agitation  in  their  behalf » 
the  questions  to  be  asked  are: 

(1)  Is  the  child  worker  able  to  grow  into  adult  life  with  his  health 
and  physical  vigor  unimpaired  ? 

(2)  Does  he  receive  training  adapted  to  make  him,  when  an  adult, 
an  efficient  workman  ? 

(3)  Does  he  receive  an  education  adequate  to  make  him  a  good 
citiz^i? 

In  the  days  before  the  English  factory  acts  these  questions  were 
all  answered  definitely  in  the  negative.  More  recently  they  have 
been  answered  in  the  negative  by  many  studies  of  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren in  this  country,  from  the  early  Massachusetts  inquiries  to  those 
which  led  to  the  19- volume  report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child 
Wage  Eam^rs.^  But  each  year  legislation  regulating  child  labor 
has  tended  to  become  more  voliuninous;  child  labor  codes  have  been 
enacted  and  uniform  child-labor  laws  have  been  proposed  and  passed, 
in  part  at  least,  by  a  considerable  number  of  States.  The  public 
conscience  has  approved  a  14-year  minimum  age  and  the  requirement 
of  employment  certificates  until  16  years  of  age,  with  compulsory 
school  attendance  up  to  14  and  between  14  and  16  if  a  child  is  not 
employed.  Nevertheless,  imtil  the  questions  asked  above  can  be 
answered  absolutely  in  the  affirmative  it  is  impossible  to  settle  back 
in  the  complacent  behef  that  the  child-labor  problem  has  been 
solved.     Under  each  more  advanced  form  of  regulation,  therefore, 
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these  questions  as  to  the  effects  of  child  labor  on  health,  industrial 
efficiency,  and  good  citizenship  must  be  raised  anew. 

A  study  which  would  furnish  the  evidence  necessary  for  definitely 
affirmative  answers  to  these  three  questions  would  involve  a  thorough 
inquiry  into  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  young  persons  who  had  been 
child  laborers.  The  present  study  does  not  pretend  either  to  the 
breadth  or  to  the  depth  necessary  to  furnish  such  answers.  But  in 
the  past  the  gathering  together  of  the  more  easily  ascertainable  facts 
has  sufficed  to  furnish  negative  answers.  Information  on  a  special 
phase  of  the  subject  which  may  be  inconclusive  or  which  may  even 
seem  to  point  toward  an  affirmative  answer  usually  indicates  also 
that  further  study  of  that  phase  is  needed.  It  is  hoped,  therefore, 
that  this  study,  even  though  it  does  not  involve  so  thorough  an  inquiry 
into  the  physical  and  mental  effects  of  employment  at  an  early  age  as 
would  be  desirable,  may  contribute  information  which  will  assist  in 
forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  more  advanced  types 
of  child-labor  l^^ation. 

Boston  was  chosen  for  the  study  because,  in  addition  to  having 
industrial  conditions  fairly  typical  of  those  in  other  large  American 
cities,  it  had  legal  regulations  of  child  labor  as  stringent  as  any  which 
are  common  in  this  country,  a  good  system  of  records  of  its  working 
children,  and,  in  its  continuation  school,  the  b^innings,  at  least,  of 
an  attempt  to  apply  the  most  modem  methods  to  the  problems  of  the 
child  in  industry.  At  the  time  of  this  study,  however,  the  continua- 
tion school  was  new  and  its  methods  were  frankly  experimental 
Therefore,  although  the  records  of  this  school  were  used  and  formed 
a  valuable  source  of  information  in  regard  to  its  pupils,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  study  either  its  mefliods  or  their  results. 

The  one  possible  objection  to  the  selection  of  Boston  was  that  the 
city  proper  is  not  a  complete  industrial  unit.  The  bridges  and  tunnels 
connecting  Boston  with  the  neighboring  cities  to  the  north  and  north- 
east— Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  Chelsea— ^have  served  to  link  the 
four  cities  together  industrially  as  they  are  not  linked  politically. 
In  order  to  make  as  intensive  a  study  as  seemed  desirable  it  was  neces* 
sary,  however,  to  select  a  smaller  number  of  children  than  were  at 
work  in  all  four  of  these  cities.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  secure 
and  tabulate  all  the  inf  ormati<Hi  in  the  employment-certificate  records 
of  the  four  cities,  but  to  confine  the  intensive  study  to  the  children 
enrolled  in  the  Boston  continuation  school — all  of  whom  had  takoi 
out  certificates  for  work  in  Boston,  although  some  at  them  lived  in  the 
suburbs. 
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The  four  chief  sources  of  mformation  m  regard  to  these  child 
workers  were: 

(1)  The  employment-certificate  records  of  Boston,  Camhridge, 
Somerville,  and  Chelsea. 

(2)  The  Boston  continuation-school  records. 

(3)  Schedules  taken  in  interviews  by  agents  of  the  bureau  with  a 
group  of  children  attending  the  Boston  continuation  school. 

(4)  Replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  in  December,  1918,  to  the 
children  who  had  been  interviewed. 

The  child-labor  law,  which  became  effective  in  Massachusetts  in 
September,  1913,  required  that  no  child  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age  should  be  employed  or  ''  permitted  to  work  in,  about,  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  factory,  workshop,  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or 
mercantile  establishment''  without  having  secured  an  employment 
certificate.^  If  any  machinery  whatever  was  used,  the  establish- 
ment was'  either  a  factory  or  a  mechanical  establishment.  The  term 
''workshop"  covered  many  other  places,  and  a  '^ mercantile  estab- 
lishment'' was  defined  as  any  place  where  merchandise  or  goods  were 
sold,  including  restaurants  and  hotels.' 

The  employment  of  a  child  under  14  was  prohibited  not  only  in 
any  <me  of  these  establishments,  but  also  in  any — 

barbershop,  bootblack  stand  or  establishment,  public  stable,  garage,  brick  or  lumber 
yard,  telephone  exchange,  telegraph  or  messenger  office,  or  in  the  construction  or 
repair  of  buildings,  or  in  any  contract  or  wage-earning  industry  carried  on  in  tenement 
or  other  houses.' 

So  far  as  employment  during  school  hours  is  concerned,  the  require- 
ment of  an  employment  certificate  for  children  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  was  at  the  time  of  this  study  even  more  far  reaching  than 
the  prohibition  of  employment  under  14,  for  the  compulsory-education 
law  provided  that  children  under  16  should  not  remain  out  of  school 
unless  they  had  such  certificates  and  were  regularly  employed  at 
least  six  hours  a  day,  or  unless  they  had  the  written  permission  of  the 

-   I  r  ,  ■      ■  ■  — —  ■   ■   ■    *  I     -        ■        ■  ■  I  iiii^ 

1  Acts  of  1909,  ch.  514,  sec.  57,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  ch.  779,  sec.  15. 
s  Acts  of  1900,  ch.  514,  sec.  17,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1912,  ch.  191. 
*  Acts  of  1913,  oh.  S31,  sec.  1,  amending  acU  of  1909,  ch.  514,  sec.  50. 
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superintendent  of  schools  ''to  engage  in  profitable  emplojonent  at 
home."  *  This  written  permission  was  in  the  form  of  a  '*  special  home 
permit/'  and  the  holder  of  such  a  permit  was  expected  to  show,  not 
only  before  securing  it,  but  also  at  intervals  thereafter,  that  he  or 
she  was  actually  remaining  at  home  to  assist  his  or  her  parents  and 
was  not  employed  in  any  of  the  industries  for  which  an  employment 
certificate  was  required.  This  "special  home  permit"  was  similar 
in  general  form  to  an  employment  certificate. 

The  14w,  it  is  evident,  provided  adequate  guaranties  against  the 
gainful  emplojonent  during  school  hours  of  children  under  16  years 
of  age  who  had  not  procured  employment  certificates;  and  the  posi- 
tions in  which  their  emplojonent  outside  school  hours  was  permitted 
without  certificates  were  limited  in  number  and  difficult  to  secure, 
with  one  single  exception  specifically  made  in  the  law  itself.  For  the 
law  provided  that  diildren  imder  16  years  of  age  employed  in  mer- 
cantile establishments  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  on  Saturdays  only 
were  not  obliged  to  have  certificates.* 

Emplojonent  certificates  were  issued  by  local  school  authorities, 
were  made  out  to  the  individual  employer,  and  had  to  be  returned 
to  the  issuing  office  within  two  days  after  the  child  had  left  the 
position  or  had  been  discharged.*  When  the  child  foimd  a  new 
position,  therefore,  he  had  to  come  back  for  another  certificate  for 
the  new  employer.  Each  certificate  was  made  out  in  duplicate  and 
the  carbon  copy  was  kept  at  the  issuing  office. 

This  law  went  into  effect  on  September  1,  1913,  and  under  it  all 
children  employed  in  the  State  were  obliged  to  obtain  new  certificates, 
even  those  who  already  held  emplojonent  certificates  issued  under 
the  former  law.  Since  that  date,  therefore,  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
formation, not  only  in  regard  to  children  going  to  work,  but  also 
in  regard  to  their  industrial  careers  after  they  went  to  work,  his 
been  available  in  offices  of  the  local  school  authorities  in  all  Massa- 
chusetts towns  and  cities. 

The  probability  that  these  records  were  complete  up  to  the  child's 
sixteenth  year  was  increased,  moreover,  by  the  provision  requiring 
children  from  16  to  21,  as  well  as  those  from  14  to  16,  to  have  certifi- 
cates. The  older  children  were  required  to  have  educational  certifi- 
cates, which  were  of  two  kinds,  orange  colored,  or  ''gold,"  certificates 
for  those  who  could  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  gray 
certificates  for  illiterates — that  is,  for  young  persons  who  were  unable 
to  pass  a  fourth-grade  educational  test  and  who  were  therefore 
obliged,  in  all  places  where  evening  schools  had  been  established,  to 
attend  a  public  day  or  evening  school.    Massachusetts  is  the  only 

4  Revised  Laws  1002,  ch.  44,  sec.  1,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  ch.  779,  sec.  1,  and  by  acts  of  1915  eb.  81, 

sec.  1. 
»  Acts  of  1909,  ch.  514,  sec.  57,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  ch.  779,  sec.  15. 
•  Acts  of  1909,  ch.  514.  sees.  57  and  00,  both  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  ch.  779. 
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State  in  the  Union  which  attempts  to  exercise  anj  direct  supervision 
over  all  working  minors  regardless  of  age.' 

When  this  study  was  made,  therefore,  it  was  possible  to  secure 
a  certain  minimum  amount  of  information  in  regard  to  all  working 
children  in  the  four  cities — ^Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and 
Chelsea — which  seemed  together  to  constitute  an  urban  industrial 
unit.  In  order  to  obtain  a  representatiye  group  of  children  going 
to  work  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  it  was  decided  to  obtain 
the  records  of  all  children  who  became  14  at  any  time  during  the 
year  which  ended  on  September  1,  1914,  and  who  went  to  work 
before  Sept^ber  1,  1916.  These  children,  therefore,  could  not  have 
held  certificates  before  the  new  law  went  into  effect.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  all  16  years  of  age  or  over  by  September  1,  1916, 
and  it  was  possible  at  that  time  to  secure  their  complete  industrial 
histories,  in  the  meager  outlines  furnished  by  the  employmait 
certificate  records,  from  the  dates  on  which  they  first  went  to  work 
to  their  sixteenth  birthdays. 

Accordingly,  complete  emplojonent  certificate  records  were  secured 
and  tabulated  for  all  children  who  became  14  during  the  year  ended 
September  1,  1914 — that  is,  of  all  children  bom  between  September 
1,  1899,  and  August  31,  1900 — and  who  went  to  work  at  any  time 
before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  in  any  one  of  the  four  cities — ^Boston, 
Cambridge,  Somerville,  or  Chelsea.  These  children,  of  whom  there 
were  5,692,  are  beUeved  to  be  in  all  respects  typical  of  the  children 
going  to  work  in  this  urban  industrial  area.  The  facts  secured 
cover  sex,  age  at  going  to  work,  evidence  of  age  produced,  birth- 
place, grade  completed,  and  the  occupation  in  eadi  position  for 
which  a  certificate  was  secured. 

More  details,  however,  are  given  in  the  records  of  the  Boston  con- 
tinuation school  than  in  those  of  the  certificate  office,  and  these 
records  were  accordingly  used  to  supplement  the  certificate  data  for 
as  many  children  as  possible.  Unfortunately,  continuation-school 
attendance  was  compulsory,  at  the  time  of  this  study,  only  in  Bob^ 
ton,'  and  even  there,  during  the  early  part  of  the  period,  it  was  a  new 

'  Acts  of  1909,  ch.  514,  sec.  66,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  ch.  779,  sec.  23.  The  section  of  the  law  relating 
to  edncatknal  certiflcatet  for  children  from  16  to  21,  though  it  did  not  exempt  children  employed  in  mer- 
cantile establishments  on  Saturdays,  was  not  as  broad  in  its  application  as  the  section  relating  to  employ- 
ment  certificates.  This  was  in  iMUt  because,  though  the  list  of  establishments  was  the  same,  the  words 
"permitted  to  worktn,  about,  or  in  connection  with"  were  omitted,  and  in  part  because,  as  these  children 
were  not  required  to  attend  any  school  whatever  unless  they  were  illiterate,  and  then  only  an  evening 
school,  the  provisions  of  the  educational  certificate  section  were  not  reinforced  by  the  compulsoy-education 
law .  The  certificate  system  for  children  from  16  to  21  did  not,  in  fact,  cover  all  occupations,  nor  did  it  cover 
children  who  might  be  remaning  at  home.  According  to  rulings  of  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries, 
educational  certificates  were  not  required  in  the  following  establishments:  Banks,  express  companies, 
insurance  companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  messenger  companies,  bowling  alleys,  bootblack  stands, 
pool  rooms,  and  regular  flre-departm«&t  stations.  Helpers  on  peddlers'  wagons  and  laborers  with  piek 
and  shovel  were  also  exempt. 

•  A  tow  enacted  in  1919  makes  the  establishment  of  continuation  schools  compulsory  in  all  dtlee  or 
towns  in  which  200  or  more  minors  are  regularly  employed  by  authority  of  employment  oerUfioates  or 
have  permits.    Acts  of  1919,  eh.  31 1 .  sec.  1. 
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Not  all  the  information  desired  could  be  secured  from  existing 
reoMtls.  Agents  of  the  bureau,  therefore,  interviewed  children  in 
the  oHitinuation  school  and  in  this  way  secured  much  additional  in- 
formation in  regard  to  823  children,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  included 
in  the  group  for  which  both  certificate  and  continuation-eehool 
records  were  used.  These  interviews  furnished  much  more  accurate 
information  as  to  unemployment  and  as  to  the  time  during  which 
each  child  remained  in  each  different  position  than  did  the  certificate- 
office  or  ccmtinuation-school  records.  The  certificate  showed  only 
the  date  when  it  was  returned  by  the  employer,  which  was  frequently 
some  time  after  the  child  had  stopped  work,  and  the  continuation- 
school  record  was  not  made  until  the  child  returned  for  a  new  certifi- 
cate. The  interviews  also  furnished  information  as  to  the  nationality 
of  the  parents,  unemployment,  time  out  on  account  of  sickness,  and 
the  wages,  hours,  and  character  of  work  in  each  position,  including 
positions  held  both  before  and  after  leaving  school  for  which  no  certi- 
ficates had  been  procured.  In  other  words,  they  gave  a  fairly  com- 
plete picture  of  the  industrial  careers  of  these  823  Boston  children 
up  to  the  date  of  the  interview,  but  not,  as  did  the  certificate  and 
continuationHSchool  records,  up  to  the  age  of  16. 

The  group  of  children  interviewed,  like  that  of  children  for  whom 
continuation-school  records  were  secured,  consisted  entirely  of 
r^ular  workers.  Moreover,  it  contained  an  even  larger  proportion 
of  children  who  had  gone  to  work  before  they  became  15  than  did 
the  group  for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  used.  But  the 
sample  group  of  children  interviewed  was  selected  practically  at  ran- 
dom, so  that  with  these  two  exceptions  the  823  children  in  this  spe- 
cial group  seem  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  working  children  of 
Boston. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  detect,  so  far  as  possible,  any  bias  in 
either  the  larger  or  the  smaller  sample — the  3,399  children  for  whom 
continuation-school  records  were  used  or  the  823  who  were  inter- 
viewed— a  series  of  tables  was  prepared  comparing,  in  as  many 
respects  as  appeared  to  be  both  possible  and  desirable,  the  4,401 
Boston  records  and  the  5,692  certificate  records  for  the  four  cities 
combined  with  these  two  sources  of  information.  These  compara- 
tive tables  assist  in  checking  conclusions  derived  from  both  samples. 

Still  another  series  of  tables  is  based  on  the  4,401  certificate 
records  for  Boston  alone  and  compares  the  children  who  worked 
only  during  school  vacations  with  those  who  actually  left  school  to 
go  to  work  before  becoming  16.  As  has  been  seen,  857  vacation 
workers  in  Boston  are  included  in  the  tables  based  on  the  certifi- 
cate records,  but  are  excluded  from  those  based  on  the  continuation- 
school  records.  These  vacation  workers  were  for  the  most  part 
children  who  held  certificates  only  between  June  1  and  October 
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requirement.  As  a  result,  none  of  the  Cambridge,  Somerville  or  CSiel- 
sea  children  was  included  in  the  continuation-school  records,  and  not 
all  the  4,401  Boston  children.  One  reason  for  the  omission  of  Boston 
children  was  that  enrollment  in  the  continuation  school  was  not 
begun  until  January,  1914,  and  before  that  date  88  children  who 
belonged  in  the  selected  group  had  escaped  registration.  A  much 
larger  number  for  whom  continuation-school  records  could  not  be 
found,  589  in  all,  were  children  who  had  worked  only  during  vacations; 
and  57  others  were  not  enrolled  because  they  were  nearly  16  years  of 
age  when  they  took  out  their  certificates.  Although  attendance  at 
continuation  school  was  compulsory  for  all  employed  children  under 
16  years  of  age,  the  school  facilities  were  for  some  time  inadequate, 
and  theref(H*e  those  children  who  were  nearly  16,  and  so  would  be  able 
to  leave  the  school  before  they  had  derived  umoh  benefit  from  at* 
tendance,  were  not  enrolled.  Continuation-school  records,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  found  for  268  children  who,  according  to  the  dates 
of  b^inning  and  leaving  positions,  never  actually  worked  during 
school  term  and  who,  therefore,  were  presumably  vacation  workers. 
But  as  no  such  records  had  been  taken  for  the  other  589  vacation 
workers,  these  268  children  were  excluded  from  the  continuation- 
school  series  of  tables.  These  tables  represent,  therefore,  as  nearly 
as  the  data  available  permit,  conditions  among  children  who  had 
actually  left  school  to  go  to  work.* 

In  spite  of  these  omissions,  continuation-school  records  were  used 
for  3,399  of  the  4,401  Boston  children  for  whom  employment  certifi- 
cate records  had  been  secured.  The  eliminations  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  children  ap- 
proaching 16  when  they  first  went  to  work,  so  that  the  tables 
based  on  the  continuation-school  records  represent  a  group  of  children 
who  began  their  industrial  careers  at  a  somewhat  younger  age  than 
the  group  included  in  the  certificate  record  tables.  At  the  same  time, 
as  all  the  vacation  workers  were  omitted,  they  represent  only  children 
who  had  actually  left  school  to  go  to  work.  In  other  respects  tiie 
Boston  children  included  in  these  tables  are  believed  to  be  fairly 
typical  of  the  whole  group. 

The  additional  facts  secured  from  the  continuation-achool  records 
related  to  working  status  of  father  and  mother,  age  at  leaving  school 
and  reason  for  leaving,  method  of  securing  and  reason  for  leaving 
each  position,  and  years  in  the  United  States  of  foreign-bom  children. 

*  ^e  oertifloate  series  for  Boston  alooe  contains  4,401  children  and  the  cootinuatioo-school  series  3,399 
cbildicn.   The  following  statement  summarises  the  reasons  for  omission  of  the  remaining  1,003  children . 

Vacatkn  workers  for  whom  no  oontintiation^Qhool  records  were  taken 689 

Vaoatioa  workers  for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  taken. 268 

ChUdrcn  who  escaped  registration  before  the  oontinuation  school  was  opened 88 

Childm  who  were  nearly  Ifl  when  they  began  work,  and  fbr  whom,  therefore,  no  ocotinnatioiMohool 

records  were  taken 57 

• 

Total 1, 


SOTJBCES  OF  niTFORMATION.  6 

Not  all  the  information  desired  cotdd  be  secured  from  existing 
records.  Agents  of  the  bureau^  therefore,  interviewed  children  in 
the  continuation  school  and  in  this  way  secured  much  additional  in- 
formation in  regard  to  823  children,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  included 
in  the  group  for  which  both  certificate  and  continuation-eehool 
records  were  used.  These  interviews  furnished  much  more  accurate 
information  as  to  unemployment  and  as  to  the  time  during  which 
each  child  remained  in  each  different  position  than  did  the  certificate- 
oflSce  or  continuation-school  records.  The  certificate  showed  only 
the  date  when  it  was  returned  by  the  employer,  which  was  frequently 
some  time  after  the  child  had  stopped  work,  and  the  continuation- 
school  record  was  not  made  imtil  the  child  returned  for  a  new  certifi- 
cate. The  interviews  also  furnished  information  as  to  the  nationality 
of  the  parents,  unemployment,  time  out  on  accoimt  of  sickness,  and 
the  wages,  hours,  and  character  of  work  in  each  position,  including 
positions  held  both  before  and  after  leaving  school  for  which  no  certi- 
ficates had  been  procured.  In  other  words,  they  gave  a  fairly  com- 
plete picture  of  the  industrial  careers  of  these  823  Boston  children 
up  to  the  date  of  the  interview,  but  not,  as  did  the  certificate  and 
continuation-school  records,  up  to  the  age  of  16. 

The  group  of  children  interviewed,  like  that  of  children  for  whom 
continuation-school  records  were  secured,  consisted  entirely  of 
regular  workers.  Moreover,  it  contained  an  even  larger  proportion 
of  children  who  had  gone  to  work  before  they  became  15  than  did 
the  group  for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  used.  But  the 
sample  group  of  children  interviewed  was  selected  practically  at  ran- 
dom, so  that  with  these  two  exceptions  the  823  children  in  this  spe- 
cial group  seem  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  working  children  of 
Boston. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  detect,  so  far  as  possible,  any  bias  in 
either  the  larger  or  the  smaller  sample — the  3,399  children  for  whom 
continuation-school  records  were  used  or  the  823  who  were  inter- 
viewed— a  series  of  tables  was  prepared  comparing,  in  as  many 
respects  as  appeared  to  be  both  possible  and  desirable,  the  4,401 
Boston  records  and  the  5,692  certificate  records  for  the  four  cities 
combined  with  these  two  sources  of  information.  These  compara- 
tive tables  assist  in  checking  conclusions  derived  from  both  samples. 

Still  another  series  of  tables  is  based  on  the  4,401  certificate 
records  for  Boston  alone  and  compares  the  children  who  worked 
only  during  school  vacations  with  those  who  actually  left  school  to 
go  to  work  before  becoming  16.  As  has  been  seen,  857  vacation 
workers  in  Boston  are  included  in  the  tables  based  on  the  certifi- 
cate records,  but  are  excluded  from  those  based  on  the  continuation- 
school  records.  These  vacation  workers  were  for  the  most  part 
children  who  held  certificates  only  between  June  1  and  October 
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1  or  for  a  few  days  during  the  Christmas  or  Easter  vacations;  in 
addition,  a  few  children  are  included  who  worked  only  before  or 
after  school  hours  and  whose  certificates  were  labeled  "Not  dis- 
charged from  school. " 

A  final  series  of  tables  was  based  on  answers  from  328  children 
to  questionnaires  sent  out  in  December,  1918,  to  tiie  823  children 
who  were  interviewed  in  the  continuation  school  asking  them  for 
information  as  to  their  occupations,  wages,  and  hours  at  that  time; 
that  is,  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  interview  and  at  a  time  when 
war  production  was  little,  if  any,  below  its  highest  leveL  Of 
these  823  questionnaires  16  came  back  without  description  of  the 
positions  the  children  were  holding,  92  were  returned  by  the  post 
office  showing  that  the  children  could  not  be  located,  and  387  were 
never  returned. 

In  addition  a  special  study  was  made  of  the  child-labor  laws  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  their  administration  in  Boston  and  its  neighbor- 
ing cities.  This  study  was  similar  in  character  to  the  studies  already 
published  of  the  administration  of  employment-certificate  laws  in 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Wisconsin.*^  But  in  this 
report  it  is  connected  with  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  violations 
of  certain  sections  of  the  law,  especially  those  relating  to  certification 
and  to  hours  of  labor.  Although  these  statistics  must  necessarily 
underestimate  the  number  of  violations,  as  they  are  based  on  the 
histories  of  children  who,  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  were  legally 
employed  on  certificates,  tJiey  are  for  that  reason  all  the  more 
significant. 

Two  other  sources  were  used  for  supplementary  information,  but 
the  groups  of  children  included  in  these  subsidiary  studies  were  not 
the  same  as  the  group  which  furnished  the  basis  for  the  main  inves- 
tigation— those  who  became  14  during  the  year  ended  September  1, 
1914.    These  sources  were  as  follows: 

1.  Interviews  by  agents  of  the  bureau  with  118  children  who  held 
the  '^ special  home  permits"  above  mentioned,  especially  to  deter- 
mine what  use  was  made  of  such  permits  and  in  how  many  cases  the 
children  holding  them  were  gainfully  employed.  The  results  of  this 
study  are  sunmiarized  in  the  appendix.*^  These  children  all  belonged 
to  the  same  age  group  as  those  whose  employment-certificate  records 
had  been  copied. 

2.  The  records  of  the  certificate  office  in  Boston  as  to  employment 
certificates  granted  to  children  imder  16  years  of  age  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1914,  to  August  31,  1918,  the  four  years  which  represent 
roughly  the  period  of  the  World  War.  Tables  showing  the  princi- 
pal facts  available  in  these  records  are  given  in  the  introductory 
summary  to  this  report. 

>•  Cfaadren's  Buretu  Publtotloiis  No9. 13, 17, 41,  and  85. 
11  jB«e  Appendix,  pp.  a^  todK. 


OBTAINING  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

All  the  children  included  in  this  study  were  obligedi  as  alreiLdj 
stated,  to  obtain  permission  to  work,  in  the  form  of  an  employment 
certificate,  from  the  local  school  authorities.  In  Boston  these  cer- 
tificates were  obtained  from  an  office  on  the  second  floor  of  a  build- 
ing on  Tremont  Street  near  Boylston,  close  to  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness section.  In  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  Chelsea  they  were  ob- 
tained from  the  offices  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  of  those 
cities.  All  these  offices  were  centrally  located.  In  none  of  the  four 
cities  were  any  printed  instructions  issued  as  to  how  to  secure  cer- 
tificates. This  kind  of  information  is  said  to  spread  like  wildfire 
among  school  children.  Nevertheless,  many  a  child  had  to  visit  the 
office  more  than  once  before  he  finally  produced  the  four  documents — 
(1)  evidence  of  his  age,  (2)  a  school  record,  (3)  a  promise  of  employ- 
ment signed  by  an  employer  or  by  his  authorized  representative, 
and  (4)  a  physician's  certificate  of  health — which  entitled  him  to 
his  entrance  card  to  the  industrial  world." 

As  for  evidence  of  age,"  if  the  child  did  not  bring  a  birth  or  bap- 
tismal certificate,  a  transcript  of  such  certificate,  or  a  passport,  he 
was  sent  away  with  instructions  as  to  where  and  how  to  apply  for  a 
birth  certificate.  In  Boston,  if  a  child  stated  that  he  had  been  bom 
in  the  city,  he  was  sent  to  the  registry  department,  from  which  he 
returned  either  with  a  statement  of  his  age  or  with  a  statement  that 
his  birth  was  not  recorded.  If  bom  outside  Boston,  he  had  to 
produce  at  the  office  evidence,  usually  a  registry  receipt  for  his  let- 
ter, that  he  had  actually  attempted  to  secure  a  transcript  of  his 
birth  record.  In  such  a  case  he  was  told  to  go  back  to  school  until 
he  had  received  a  reply  to  his  letter  or  imtil  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  for  a  reply.  If  no  reply  was  received  within  a  reasonable 
time,  other  documentary  evidence  was  accepted,  or  if  he  could  pro- 
duce no  satisfactory  documentary  evidence,  he  was  required  to 
secure  a  physician's  certificate  of  age.  This  was  obtained  from  the 
physician  appointed  by  the  school  committee  to  give  physical  exam- 
inations to  applicants  for  certificates.  A  child  bom  in  Boston  who 
could  not  obtain  a  birth  certificate  had  to  follow  the  same  procedure 
as  to  securing  other  documentary  evidence  or  a  physician's  certificate 
of  age. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  the  procedure  was  the  same 
for  foreign-bom  as  for  native  children,  but  the  war  interrupted  or 

» 1909,  cb.  614,  sec.  58,  as  smended  by  1013,  ch.  779,  sec.  16. 
usee  pp.  295-297. 
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submit  to  regulations  concerning  the  occupations  he  might  enter  and 
the  hours  he  might  work.  He  was  prohibited  from  engaging  in  any 
of  a  long  list  of  occupations — a  list  which  the  State  board  of  labor 
and  industries  might  extend,  after  hearings,  to  cover  any  occupation 
deemed  by  it  to  be  suflBciently  dangerous  or  injurious  "  to  the  health 
or  morals  of  minors  under  16  years  of  age  to  justify  their  exclusion."** 
He  was  permitted  to  work  only  eight  hours  a  day  and  six  days  a 
week.  He  might  not  be  employed  in  night  work,  that  is,  before  6.30 
in  the  morning  or  after  6  in  the  evening.^  And  wherever,  as  in 
Boston,  the  school  committee  had  establi^ed  a  continuation  school 
and  made  attendance  compulsory  he  was  obliged  to  attend  for  at 
least  four  hours  a  week,  between  8  in  the  morning  and  6  in  the  after- 
noon of  a  working  day.  The  time  spent  in  continuation  school  had 
to  be  coimted  as  part  of  his  working  hours.**  In  other  wordSf  no 
child  was  permitted  by  law  to  spend  in  work  and  school  attendance 
combined  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

>i  Acts  of  1013,  ch.  831,  sees.  2-4. 
»  Acts  of  1913,  oh.  831,  seel. 
M  Acts  of  1913,  oh.  805,  secL 


INTRODUCTORY  SUMMARY. 

The  problem  of  child  labor  m  Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and 
Chelsea  is  numerically  an  important  one.  Of  the  estimated  number 
of  children  in  these  four  cities  who  became  14  years  of  age  during  the 
year  ended  September  1,  1914,  over  one-third,  35.2  per  cent,  or  5,692 
children,  took  out  emplojonent  certificates  for  gainful  labor  before 
their  sixteenth  birthdays.  The  great  majority,  4,401,  went  to  work 
in  Boston.  Furthermore,  Table  A,  which  is  based  on  the  records  of 
the  Boston  certificate  oflBce,  shows  that  the  number  of  children  going 
to  work  in  that  city  increased  rapidly  from  September  1,  1914,  to 
September  1,  1918.  During  the  year  which  ended  on  August  31, 
1915,  3,342  original  certificates  were  issued  in  Boston — that  is, 
3,342  children  who  had  never  before  held  certificates  took  them  out. 
The  next  year  this  number  nearly  doubled,  and  in  the  period  from 
September  1,  1917,  to  August  31,  1918,  the  number  of  children  taking 
out  their  first  certificates  was  8,760.^ 

Table  A. — Sex  of  ckUd^  by  year  ofissTie;  first  and  all  employment  certificates  issued  in 

Boston. 


Year  of  iasae  and  kind  of  certiflcate. 


mar  or  oeioinal  cxitTincA'nEa. 


Sept.  1, 1014-Aiig.  31, 1015. 
Sept.  1,  lOlfr-Ang.  31, 1016. 
Sept.  1, 1016-Aug.  31, 1017. 
Sept.  1, 1017-Aug.  31, 1018. 


ALL  CSannCATES  (FIB8T  ANT>  SUBSEQUIin). 


Sept.  1, 1014-Aag.  31, 1015. 
Sept.  1, 1015-Ang.  31, 1916. 
Sept.  1, 1916-Aiig.  31, 1917. 
Sept.  1, 1017-Aa|,  31, 1918. 


Employment  certificates  lasaed  to- 


All 
children. 


3,342 
6,663 
7,017 
8,760 


6,412 
12,043 
16,806 
20,683 


Boys. 


Number. 


0) 
4,145 

4,224 

4,094 


3,586 

7,219 

10,262 

11,609 


Percent. 


62.3 
6a2 
57.0 


55.9 
50.9 
61.1 
56.6 


Qirls. 


Nmnber. 


S 


>) 

!,506 
2,793 
3,766 


2,826 
4,824 
6,543 
8.984 


Percent. 


37.7 
80.8 
48.0 


44.1 
40.1 
38.0 
43.4 


1  No  flgmes  available  for  sex  of  children  to  whom  first  employment  certificates  were  issued  in  Boston 
in  1914. 

Some  children  who  take  out  employment  certificates,  of  course, 
do  not  leave  school,  but  work  only  during  vacations  or  out  of  school 
hours.  Nevertheless,  nearly  three-tenths,  28.9  per  cent,  of  all  chil- 
dren of  the  age  group  considered  who  lived  in  Boston  at  the  time  of 


1  During  the  next  year  this  number  fell  to  6,781,  and  during  the  year  which  ended  August  31, 1920,  to 
6,530. 
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this  study  became  regular  workers — that  is,  left  school  for  work — 
before  their  sixteenth  birthdays.  About  four-fifths,  80.5  per  cent, 
of  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  that  city  appear  to  have 
definitely  left  school  for  industry. 

Nativity  and  fathers^  nationality. — ^A  decidedly  lai^er  proportion  of 
the  foreign-bom  than  of  the  native  children — not  far  from  three-fifths, 

58.3  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  bom,  but  less  than  one-third,  32.3  per 
cent,  of  the  native  children — ^Uving  in  the  four  cities  took  out  employ- 
ment certificates.  Approximately  four-fifths,  81.6  per  cent,  of  the 
children  who  took  out  certificates  were  native  bom.  Russia  and 
Italy  furnished  considerably  larger  numbers  of  foreign-bom  childr^i 
than  did  any  other  country;  only  a  very  few  children  were  bom  in 
Ireland. 

The  foreign-bom  children  who  took  out  certificates  more  generally 
became  regular,  as  distinguished  from  vacation,  workers  than  did  the 
native  children.  Not  far  from  twice  as  lai^e  a  proportion  of  all  the 
foreign-bom  as  of  all  the  native*  children  living  in  Boston — nearly 
one-half,  47.7  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  bom  but  little  over  one-fourth, 

26.4  per  cent,  of  the  native  children — became  regular  workers.  Of 
the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  Boston  the  foreign  bom  con- 
stituted 18.8  per  cent  of  the  regular  workers  and  only  14.5  per  cent 
of  the  children  who  worked  only  during  vacation  or  out  of  school 
hours.  Italian  children  furnished  a  particularly  lai^e  proportion,  7.4 
per  cent,  of  the  regular  workers  as  compared  with  their  proportion, 
only  2.7  per  cent,  of  the  vacation  workers. 

Although  only  about  2  out  of  every  10  working  children  were  them- 
selves foreign  bom,  about  7  out  of  every  10  had  foreign-bom  fathers. 
Of  those  interviewed,  who  may  be  considered  fairly  typical,  72.1  per 
cent  were  children  whose  fathers  came  from  some  foreign  country. 
More  than  one-third,  36.1  per  cent,  had  fathers  from  south  and  east 
Europe,  and  not  far  from  another  third,  31.3  per  cent,  had  fathers 
from  north  and  west  Europe.  Comparatively  few,  only  8.7  per  cent, 
of  the  native  children  had  Russian-Jewish  fathers,  but  approximately 
one-fourth,  24.8  per  cent,  had  Italian  fathers,  and  not  far  from  two- 
fifths,  37.7  per  cent,  had  Irish  fathers.  A  comparison  of  these  pro- 
portions for  father's  nationality  with  those  for  the  child's  own  nativity 
shows  merely  that  the  immigration  of  Irish  families  to  Boston  has 
been  comparatively  slight  within  recent  years,  but  was  heavy  a  few 
years  ago;  that  Russian-Jewish  family  immigration  has  b^;un 
recently,  but  has  brought  large  numbers;  and  that  Italian  families 
have  been  coming  in  large  numbers  over  a  considerable  period. 

Sex. — ^More  boys  than  girls  went  to  work  between  14  and  16  years 
of  age.  Boys  constituted  three-fifths,  60.1  per  cent,  and  girls  two- 
fifths,  39.9  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  age  group  studied  who  took 
out  certificates  in  the  four  cities.    Over  two-fifths,  42.3  per  cent,  of 
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the  boys,  but  not  much  more  than  one-fourth,  28  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
of  this  age  group  took  out  employment  certificates.  But  within  more 
recent  years,  as  shown  in  Table  A,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
tendency,  at  least  in  Boston,  for  the  number  of  girls  entering  industry 
to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  boys. 

Less  difference  between  boys  and  girls  in  the  tendency  to  go  to 
'work  early  was  found  among  foreign-bom  than  among  native  children, 
and  also  among  children  of  foreign  parentage  than  among  those  of 
native  parentage.  Not  far  from  two-thirds,  61.7  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign-bom  boys  and  considerably  more  than  one-half,  54.9  per  cent, 
of  the  foreign-bom  girls  of  the  age  group  studied  who  were  estimated 
to  be  living  in  the  four  cities,  became  wage  earners  before  they  were 
16  years  of  age.  Among  the  native  bom  the  corresponding  propor- 
tions were  about  two-fifths,  39.8  per  cent,  for  the  boys  and  less  than 
one-fourth,  24.7  per  cent,  for  the  girls.  Of  the  foreign-bom  children 
who  went  to  work  nearly  half,  46.6  per  cent,  were  girls;  but  of  the 
native  children  less  than  two-fifths,  38.4  per  cent,  were  girls.  Simi- 
larly, of  the  children  interviewed  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom, 
only  a  slightly  lower  proportion  than  of  those  who  were  themselves 
foreign  bom,  44.7  per  cent,  were  girls,  while  of  those  whose  fathers 
were  native  not  much  more  than  one-third,  36.8  per  cent,  were  girls. 
Evidently  foreign-bom  fathers  were  much  more  likely  to  send  their 
daughters,  as  compared  with  their  sons,  to  work  at  an  early  age  than 
were  native  fathers. 

In  regard  to  the  tendency  to  become  regular  or  merely  vacation 
workers,  httle  difference  was  found  between  boys  and  girls.  A  sHghtly 
larger  proportion  of  the  girls,  as  compared  with  the  boys  who  took  out 
certificates  in  Boston,  became  regular  workers.  Owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  tendency  to  take  out  certificates  of  any  kind,  over  one-third, 
34.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  boys  but  less  than  one-fourth,  23.2  per 
cent,  of  all  the  girls  of  the  age  group  considered  who  are  estimated  to 
have  lived  in  Boston  had  left  school  definitely  for  industry  before 
they  became  16. 

Among  the  foreign-bom  children  the  tendency  of  girls  to  become 
regular  workers  was  nearly  as  pronounced  as  that  of  boys,  but 
among  the  native  born  a  great  difference  was  observed  between  the 
two  sexes.  In  Boston  nearly  one-third,  32.7  per  cent,  of  the  native 
boys,  but  only  about  one-fifth,  20.2  per  cent,  of  the  native  girls 
had  left  school  for  work  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays. 

Age  at  going  to  work, — ^A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  children 
took  out  employment  certificates  within  the  first  six  months  after 
they  became  of  legal  age  to  work  than  dinging  any  other  six-month 
period.  Not  far  from  one-third,  31.4  per  cent,  of  all  the  children 
of  the  age  group  studied  who  were  given  certificates  in  Boston, 
and  considerably  more  than  one-third,  35.1  per  cent,  of  those  who 
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became  regular  workers,  received  their  first  certificates  when  between 
14  and  14^  years  of  age.  Of  all  the  children  who  took  out  certificates 
in  the  four  cities  combined,  a  slightly  larger  proportion  received  them 
during  the  six  months  preceding  their  sixteenth  birthdays  than  during 
the  six  months  immediately  following  their  fourteenth  birthdays;  but 
this  was  due  mainly  to  the  large  number  of  children  who  went  to 
work  during  a  school  vacation  before  the  end  of  which  they  would 
be  16.  As  these  children  had  not  left  school  for  work  before  their 
sixteenth  birthdays,  they  were  classed  in  this  study  as  vacation 
workers,  although  many  of  them,  possibly  a  considerable  majority, 
never  returned  to  school. 

The  figures  relating  to  children  to  whom  original  employment 
certificates  were  issued  in  Boston  during  the  years  from  September 
1,  1914,  to  August  31,  1918,  given  in  Table  B,  show  a  somewhat 
different  distribution  by  age  at  going  to  work,  but  a  decided  tendency 
in  the  later  years  for  more  children  to  take  out  certificates  soon  after 
becoming  14. '  In  the  year  which  ended  August  31,  1915,  and  also  in 
the  following  year,  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  children  took  out 
certificates  when  between  15  and  15^  years  of  age  than  during  any 
other  six-month  period;  but  during  the  year  which  ended  on  August 
31,  1917,  practically  one-third,  33  per  cent,  of  all  the  children 
taking  out  their  first  certificates  were  between  14  and  14^,  and  in 
the  next  year  this  proportion  rose  to  37.2  per  cent.  These  figures, 
however,  like  those  for  the  children  of  the  age  group  studied  who 
took  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities,  relate  both  to  children  who 
were  going  to  work  only  during  a  vacation  and  to  those  who  were 
leaving  school  permanently  for  industry. 

Table  B. — Age  of  child  and  year  of  issue:  first  employment  certificates  issued  in  Boston, 


First  employment  certificates  issued  to  children  of  specified  age. 

Year  of  issue. 

All 
chil- 
dren. 

14-14^  years. 

14}-1S  years. 

• 

15-15^  years. 

15i-lA  years. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Sept.  1, 1914- Aug.  31, 1015. . . 
Sept.  1, 1915-Aug.  31, 1916. . . 
Sept.  1, 1916-Aug.  31, 1917. . . 
Sept.  1, 1917-Aug.  31, 1918. . . 

3,342 
6,653 
7,017 
8,760 

832 
1,583 
2,319 
3,256 

24.9 
23.8 
33.0 
37.2 

817 
1,595 
1,682 
2,223 

24.4 
24.0 
24.0 
25.4 

853 
1,747 
1,604 
1,849 

25.5 
26.3 
2X9 
21.1 

840 
1,728 
1,413 
1,433 

35.1 
36.0 
2QL1 

16wS 

The  tendency  for  children  to  go  to  work  within  the  first  six  months 
after  they  became  14  was  more  marked  among  the  native  than 
among  the  foreign  bom,  apparently  because  many  of  the  foreign- 
bom  children,  and  especially  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  less  than  five  years,  were  prevented  from  going  to  work  early 
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hj  inability  to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  the  employment- 
certificate  law.  That  the  foreign-born  children,  if  imhampered  by 
educational  requirements,  would  have  gone  to  work  as  soon  as  they 
were  old  enough  appears  probable  from  the  fact  that  among  the 
children  interviewed  the  comparatively  large  proportion  of  native 
children  going  to  work  before  they  were  14^  years  of  age  was  found  to 
be  due  entirely  to  children  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom.  In  this 
group  both  the  foreign-bom  children  and  the  native  children  of 
foreign-bom  fathers  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  did  the  native 
children  of  native  fathers  to  leave  school  for  work  within  one  month 
after  their  fourteenth  birthdays. 

The  general  tendency  in  regard  to  age  at  going  to  work  was  the 
same  for  both  sexes,  although  the  boys  showed  a  slightly  greater 
tendency  than  did  the  girls  to  take  out  certificates  soon  after  becom- 
ing 14,  especially  for  vacation  work.  Among  the  native  children  of 
native  fathers  this  difference  was  marked,  but  it  was  much  less 
evident  among  the  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  and 
appears  not  to  have  existed  among  the  foreign-bom  children. 

Evidence  of  age. — ^The  great  majority  of  children  who  had  been 
bom  in  the  United  States — 87.9  per  cent  of  those  bom  in  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Somerville,  or  Chelsea  and  77.2  per  cent  of  those  born 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States — ^produced  official  birth  records  as 
evidence  of  age  when  applying  for  their  employment  certificates. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  other  children  bom  in  the  United  States — 10.1 
per  cent  of  the  first  group  and  11.7  per  cent  of  the  second — produced 
baptismal  certificates  which  were  equally  acceptable. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  a  large  part  of  this  period  the  World 
War  so  interfered  with  communication  with  foreign  countries  tiiat 
children  were  not  required  to  send  abroad  for  evidence  of  age,  nearly 
half,  46  per  cent,  even  of  the  foreign-bom  children,  produced  official 
records  of  birth,  and  9.2  per  cent  produced  records  of  baptism.  Many 
of  the  foreign-bom  children,  however,  were  oUiged  to  use  passports 
or  other  official  or  religious  records,  18  per  cent,  or  school  registers, 
21.9  per  cent,  as  evidence  of  age;  and  3.9  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
bom  children,  as  compared  with  only  2.1  per  cent  even  of  the  native 
children  bom  outside  and  with  only  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of 
those  bom  in  one  of  the  four  cities,  could  obtain  no  documents  and 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  a  physician's  examination  for  evidence  of 
age. 

Family  conditions, — Of  the  children  of  the  age  group  studied  who 
were  in  Boston  continuation  school,  and  all  of  whom  were,  therefore, 
regular  workers,  exactly  two-thirds  are  known  to  have  lived  at  the 
time  they  went  to  work  in  normal  families;  that  is,  in  families  with 
both  a  father  (or  stepfather)  and  mother  (or  stepmother)  in  the 
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home.  A  few,  2.8  per  cent,  were  not  living  with  either  parent,  and 
nearly  1  in  20,  4.4  per  cent,  had  either  lost  their  mothers  or  had 
mothers  who  were  not  living  with  the  family.  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion, however,  17.7  per  cent,  had  lost  their  fathers,  either  by 
death  or  des^tion,  but  were  living  with  their  mothers.  Economic 
need,  therefore,  caused  by  the  death  of  the  father  or  by  the  fact 
that  for  some  reason  he  was  not  living  with  his  family  appears  to 
have  caused  many  children  to  leave  school  for  work. 

The  proportion  of  regular  workers  who  came  from  broken  families 
was  highest  among  native  children  of  native  parentage,  next  highest 
among  native  children  of  foreign  parentage,  and  lowest  among 
foreign-bom  children.  Evidently  the  death  or  desertion  of  the 
father  was  more  often  a  factor  in  the  circumstances  leading  to  the 
child's  employment  in  native  than  in  foreign  families.  This  was  due 
to  the  greater  tendency  of  children  from  foreign  than  from  native 
families  to  leave  school  for  work,  even  when  home  conditions  were 
normal. 

Although  desertion  by  the  father  appears  to  have  played  .its  part 
in  sending  children  from  school  to  work,  for  the  fathers  of  21  of  the 
823  children  interviewed  were  not  living  with  their  families,  the 
death  of  the  father  appears  to  have  been  a  much  more  important 
factor.  Only  about  one-eighth,  12.2  per  cent,*  of  children  of  14 
would  normally  have  lost  their  fathers  by  death,  yet  approximately 
one-fifth,  20.7  per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed,  and  nearly 
one-fourth,  24.4  per  cent,  of  those  of  native  parentage,  including  all 
who  had  stepfathers,  had  lost  their  own  fathers  by  death. 

The  unemployment  of  the  father  of  the  family  also  appears  to 
have  been  less  important  than  his  death  as  a  causal  factor  in  the 
child's  going  to  work.  The  information  as  to  unemplojonent  relates, 
however,  merely  to  the  date  when  the  child  took  out  his  first  certifi- 
cate. If  a  father's  work  was  irregular  but  he  happened  to  be  em- 
ployed on  that  precise  date,  his  occupation  was  given  and  nothing 
appears  on  the  record  to  show  that  his  irregular  work  may  have 
necessitated  his  child's  labor.  Nevertheless,  the  fathers  of  about 
one-eighth,  12.8  per  cent,  of  the  interviewed  children  whose  fathers 
were  living  with  their  f  amiUes  were  unemployed  at  the  time  the  chil- 
dren went  to  work.  The  proportion  of  children  who  had  unem- 
ployed fathers  was  about  the  same  in  each  of  the  three  main  nativity 
groups;  but  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  girk  than  of  boys, 
15.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  10.7  per  cent,  had  unemployed  fathers. 

Of  the  interviewed  children  whose  fathers  were  living  with  their 
famiUes  more  than  one-half  had  fathers  who  were  laborers,  factory 

*  Bstiinated  from  the  mortality  during  14  years  of  males  aged  30  as  given  in  U .  S.  Life  Tables,  1010.  The 
estimate  Is  porpoBely  sU^tly  overstated  in  assuming  a  rather  high  average  age  of  fathers  at  the  births 
of  their  children  and  in  assuming  that  tlie  mortality  of  males  applies  to  married  males. 
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operatives,  or  skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics.  The  fathers  of  almost 
one-fifth,  18.6  per  cent,  were  laborers,  but  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion had  fathers  who  were  skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics,  and 
nearly  as  many,  14.3  per  cent,  had  fathers  who  were  factory  opera- 
tives. The  other  two  groups  of  occupations  which  showed  the 
largest  proportions  were  teamsters,  drivers,  and  expressmen,  8.2  per 
cent,  and  merchants  and  peddlers,  8  per  cent.  A  very  small  propor- 
tion, only  1.6  per  cent,  of  these  children  had  fathers  who  were  clerical 
■workers. 

The  native  children  of  native  parentage  had  a  larger  proportion 
of  fathers  who  were  skiUed  or  semiskilled  mechanics,  those  of  foreign 
parentage  a  larger  proportion  who  were  laborers,  and  the  foreign- 
bom  children  larger  proportions  who  were  factory  operatives  and  who 
were  merchants  or  peddlers.  Doubtless  because  relatively  more  of 
them  were  foreign  bom  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  the 
fathers  of  working  girls  than  of  working  boys  were  laborers,  and  a 
much  smaller  proportion  were  skiUed  or  semiskilled  mechanics* 

The  mothers  of  a  considerable  number,  more  than  1  in  6,  17.5  per 
cent,  of  the  children  interviewed  were  employed  in  some  gainful 
occupation.  In  families  where  the  father  was  native,  the  mother 
appears  to  have  been  more  likely  to  go  to  work  before  the  child  was 
sent  into  industry  than  in  those  where  the  father  was  foreign  bom, 
and  in  families  where  the  father  was  foreign  bom  but  the  child  native 
than  in  those  where  both  father  and  child  were  foreign  bom.  Simi- 
larly, mothers  appear  to  have  gone  to  work  before  their  daughters 
more  frequently  than  before  their  sons  in  each  nativity  group 
except  that  of  foreign-bom  children. 

In  families  where  the  father  was  unemployed,  and  to  an  even 
more  marked  degree  in  those  where  the  father  was  dead  or  not 
living  at  home,  the  mother  was  much  more  likely  to  have  preceded 
the  child  into  industry  than  in  normal  families.  About  one-fourth, 
25.9  per  cent,  of  the  children  whose  fathers  were  unemployed,  and 
two-^ths,  40  per  cent,  of  those  whose  fathers  were  dead  or  not 
living  with  their  families,  had  employed  mothers.  .Less  than  one- 
half,  only  44.7  per  cent,  of  the  fatherless  children  had  mothers  at 
home  and  not  employed  as  compared  with  more  than  four-fifths, 
83.6  per  cent,  of  the  children  whose  fathers  were  living  at  home  and 
employed. 

Not  all  children,  however,  from  families  in  which  conditions 
might  seem  to  indicate  economic  pressure,  stated,  when  asked  why 
they  were  leaving  school,  that  their  earnings  were  needed  at  home; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  large  families,  low  earnings  of  the 
fathers,  illness  or  some  other  reason,  many  children  from  normal 
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families  gave  this  as  their  reason  for  going  to  work.  Ekx)noinic 
need  was  given  as  a  reason  for  leaving  school  by  only  two- 
fifths,  40.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  interviewed  as  compared 
with  more  than  one-half,  53.5  per  cent,  of  those  whose  fathers  were 
dead  or  not  living  with  their  families,  with  not  far  from  three-fifths, 
57  per  cent,  of  those  whose  mothers  were  employed  and  with  over 
three-fourths,  77.8  per  cent,  of  those  whose  fathers  were  unem- 
ployed.* 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  the  death  or  desertion  of  the  father 
and  the  employment  of  the  mother  seem  to  have  been  more  closely 
correlated  with  the  employment  of  the  children  in  families  where  the 
children  were  native  bom  of  native  fathers  than  in  any  other  nativity- 
group,  little  more  than  one-third,  34.3  per  cent,  of  these  children,  as 
contrasted,  for  example,  with  nearly  two-thirds,  63.7  per  cent,  of 
those  bom  in  Italy,  gave  economic  necessity  as  their  reason  for 
going  into  industry.  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  have  been  due 
to  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  native  children  of  native  parent- 
age to  confess  to  poverty,  but  in  large  part  it  was  probably  due 
to  the  actual  existence  of  greater  economic  need  in  the  families  of 
immigrants,  and  particularly  in  those  of  recent  immigrants. 

That  girls,  particularly  native  girls  of  native  parenti^e,  are  less 
Likely  than  boys  to  go  to  work  unless  their  earnings  are  actually 
needed,  appears  again  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  nearly  one- 
half,  48.6  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  but  little  more  than  one-third,  34.6 
per  cent,  of  the  boys,  stated  that  they  were  leaving  school  because  of 
the  economic  necessities  of  their  families.  Decided  differences 
between  girls  and  boys  in  this  respect  were  found  in  each  group 
classified  by  the  child's  nativity  and  the  father's  nationality,  but  the 
contrast  was  particularly  striking  among  the  native  children  of 
native  fathers,  where  44.6  per  cent  of  the  girls,  but  only  28.3  per  cent 
of  the  boys,  gave  economic  necessity  as  their  reason  for  leaving 
school  to  go  to  work. 

Leaving  school, — A  considerable  number  of  children  in  the  Boston 
continuation  school,  all  of  whom  were  regular  workers,  left  school 
when  under  14  years  of  age.  The  proportion  was  8.1  per  cent. 
Many  of  these  children  doubtless  left  school  at  the  beginning  of  a 
summer  vacation  before  the  end  of  which  they  became  14  and  took 
out  employment  certificates,  so  that  they  did  not  all  violate  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  law.  The  same  can  not  be  said,  how- 
ever, for  the  44  children  who  left  school  when  less  than  13^  years  of 
age. 

*It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ctiiid's  statement  as  to  the  reason  why  be  left  school  for  industry 
may  not  in  ali  oases  be  trustworthy. 
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Both  the  children  whose  fathers  were  dead  or  not  Uving  with  their 
familieB  and  those  both  of  whose  parents  were  dead  or  not  Uving 
with  their  famihes  showed  a  tendency  to  leave  school,  as  well  as  to 
go  to  work,  younger  than  those  from  normal  famiUes. 

A  better  measm*e,  however,  of  the  amomit  of  absence  from  school 
during  the  transition  to  industry  is  found  in  the  time  during  school 
term  which  elapsed  between  the  date  of  leaving  school  and  the  date 
of  taking  the  first  regular  position.  Nearly  one-third,  31.3  per  cent, 
of  the  interviewed  children  were  out  of  school  a  week  or  more  at  this 
time.  About  one-sixth,  16.4  per  cent,  were  out  from  one  week  to  a 
month,  and  nearly  one-tenth,  9.4  per  cent,  from  one  to  three  months, 
while  3.4  per  cent  were  out  from  three  to  six,  and  2.2  per  cent  six 
months  or  more. 

The  proportion  who  lost  one  or  more  weeks  of  school  time  was 
highest  among  the  native  children  of  native  fathers  and  lowest 
among  the  foreign-bom  children.  It  was  higher  among  the  girls 
than  among  the  boys,  and  the  girls  also  lost  longer  periods  of  time. 
Over  two-fifths,  41.9  per  cent,  of  the  native  girls  of  native  parentage 
were  out  of  school  for  a  week  or  more,  and  about  one-sixth,  16.2  per 
cent,  for  three  or  more  months  just  before  they  went  to  work.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  some  of  these  girls,  however,  who  were 
over  14  years  of  age,  may  have  held  special  home  permits  which 
entitled  them  to  be  legally  out  of  school.  Although  those  permits 
were  much  less  frequently  given  to  boys  than  to  girls,  a  few  boys  also 
may  have  held  them.  It  would  appear  that  entrance  into  industry 
is  frequently  preceded  by  absence  from  school,  and  in  many  cases  by 
long  periods  of  absence,  and  that  this  is  particularly  common  among 
native  children  of  native  parentage,  especially  girls. 

To  what  extent  the  children — or  their  parents — took  their  school 
work  seriously  enough  to  wait  until  the  completion  of  the  year's 
work  before  leaving  school  for  industry  is  shown  in  the  figures  rdating 
to  the  number  of  children  who  went  to  work  during  the  summer 
vacation  and  during  the  school  term.  As  promotions  took  place  in 
the  Boston  schools  only  in  Jime,  children  who  went  to  work  at  any 
other  time  than  during  the  summer  vacation  must  either  have  failed 
to  attend  school  as  required  by  law  or  else  must  have  dropped  their 
school  (Careers  without  regard  to  the  completion  of  the  grade  which 
they  had  begun.  Yet  there  was  nearly  as  great  a  tendency  to  go  to 
work  during  the  school  term  as  during  the  sunmier  vacation,  for  nearly 
three-fourths,  72.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed  went  to  work 
during  the  school  year,  which  constituted  only  about  three-fourths  of 
the  calendar  year.    Evidently  there  was  nearly  as  great  a  tendency 
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to  go  to  work  during  the  school  term  as  during  the  summer  vacations. 
The  slightly  greater  tendency  to  go  to  work  in  the  summer  was  entirely 
among  the  girls. 

Children  whose  fathers  were  unemployed  were  more  likely  to  go  to 
work  during  the  school  year  than  those  whose  fathers  were  employed. 
But  this  disregard  of  their  schooling  was  not  unusually  prevalent 
among  children  whose  fathers  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their 
f  amiUes,  perhaps  because  in  many  of  these  cases  the  death  or  desertion 
had  occurred  some  time  before  the  child  was  of  working  age  and  the 
family  affairs  had  already  been  at  least  partially  adjusted  to  meet 
the  situation. 

Although  economic  pressure  was  more  frequently  given  as  a 
reason  for  leaving  school  by  the  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  it 
was  the  native  children  of  native  fathers  who  were  most  likely  to  go 
to  work  during  a  school  term.  This  was  not  due  to  any  greater 
tendency  among  native  children  of  native  parentage  to  wait  until 
autumn,  when  they  would  be  obliged  either  to  return  to  school  or  to 
go  to  work — ^before  securing  positions— but  to  their  greater  tendency, 
particulary  that  of  the  boys,  to  go  to  work  in  the  spring  before  the 
closing  of  school.  Almost  exactly  one-foiuiih,  24.9  per  cent,  of  all  the 
boys  interviewed,  but  pot  far  from  one-third,  30  per  cent,  of  those 
whose  fathers  were  native  took  their  first  regular  positions  during 
April  or  May.  The  Russian-Jewish  children,  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  to  have  been  less  likely  than  children  of  any  other  nationality 
group  to  go  to  work  in  the  middle  of  a  school  year,  and  showed  no 
special  tendency  to  take  positions  in  the  spring. 

The  fact  that  girls  showed  less  tendency  than  boys  to  go  to  work  in 
April  or  May  may  be  due  in  part  to  more  opportunities,  especially 
for  outdoor  work,  open  to  boys  at  this  season.  Regardless  of  any 
special  opportimities,  however,  it  seems  probable  that  many  children, 
especially  boys,  left  school  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  session  in 
order  to  secure  the  better  positions  before  the  closing  of  the  schools 
released  other  applicants.  Kjiowledge  that  they  were  not  to  be  pro- 
moted in  school  may  also  have  been  a  factor  in  causing  some  children 
to  leave  school  for  work  in  the  spring. 

The  end  of  the  school  year  in  Jime  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
period  of  the  greatest  influx  of  children  into  industry;  and,  if  both 
vacation  and  regular  workers  are  considered,  this  belief  is  doubtless 
correct.  But  that  it  probably  is  not  true  for  regular  workers  alone 
appears  to  be  indicated,  not  only  by  the  foregoing  facts,  but  by  the 
fact  that  only  about  one-tenth,  9.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  inter- 
viewed— all  regular  workers  —went  to  work  in  Jime  after  the  close 
of  the  school  year.    During  the  entire  month  of  Jime  only  a  little 
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over  one-eighth,  13.1  per  cent,  of  these  children  took  their  first  regular 
positions.  The  proportion  going  to  work  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, on  the  other  hand,  was  more  than  one-sixth,  17.4  per  cent. 
The  girls  showed  an  even  greater  tendency  than  the  boys  to  go  to 
work  rather  than  to  return  to  school  in  the  fall.  September,  then, 
appears  to  be  the  most  popular  month  for  the  children  who  are  defi- 
nitely leaving  school  to  begin  their  industrial  careers,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  point  to  lack  of  adjustment  to  school  life  as  a  very  important 
reason  for  leaving  school. 

In  fact,  about  one-fifth,  20.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  inter- 
viewed stated  that  their  reason  for  leaving  was  that  they  were  dis- 
contented with  school,  either  because  they  disliked  their  school  or 
their  teacher,  or  because  of  slow  progress  or  failure  to  receive  a  pro- 
motion. To  these  children  may  be  added  the  one-eighth,  12.3  per 
cent,  who  said,  when  asked  why  they  left  school,  that  they  wished 
to  work,  and  also  perhaps  the  small  proportion,  4  per  cent,  who  had 
finished  the  eighth  grade  and  did  not  wish  to  go  on  to  high  school. 
Discontent  with  school  was  more  often  given  as  a  reason  for  leaving 
by  native  children,  of  both  native  and  foreign-bom  fathers,  than  by 
foreign-bom  children  and  by  boys  than  by  girls.  But  these  differ- 
ences are  accounted  for  by  the  greater  proportions  of  foreign-bom 
children  and  of  girls  who  stated  that  they  left  because  of  economic 
need  for  their  earnings. 

Orade  completed. — If  a  child  began  school  at  6  and  continued 
steadily  without  repeating  grades  he  would  have  completed  the 
grammar-school  course  by  the  time  he  was  14.  Yet  little  more  than 
one-half,  52.4  per  cent,  of  the  14  and  15  year  old  children  who  took  out 
certificates  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  Chelsea  had  com- 
pleted the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade  in  a  regular  school.  A  slightly 
larger  proportion,  54.1  per  cent,  of  those  who  took  out  certificates  in 
Boston  alone  had  completed  the  grammar-school  course.  But  even 
if  all  the  children  from  vocational,  disciplinary,  and  other  special 
schools  were  considered  to  have  completed  the  eighth  grade,  the 
proportion  would  be  under  three-fifths.  Within  more  recent  years, 
as  shown  in  Table  C,  the  proportion  of  children  taking  out  certificates 
in  Boston  who  had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade  has  been 
between  56  and  60  per  cent.  Between  September  1,  1914,  and 
August  31,  1918,  some  tendency  was  shown  for  the  proportion 
who  had  completed  high  school  or  other  grades  above  the  eighth  to 
increase.  This  may  be  due  partly,  however,  to  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  children  who  worked  only  dining  vacations  or  out  of 
school  hours. 
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Table  C. — Grade  completed  by  childy  and  year  ofisme;  firtt  employment  cerHficaUi  %$sueti 

in  Boston. 


First  employment  certificates  issued  to— 

Year  of  Issue. 

AU 
children. 

Children  who  had  completed  spedfled  grade. 

Lower  than  fourth. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Numbo*. 

Percent. 

Number. 

PeroeaU 

Sept.  1, 1914-Aug.  81, 1915 

Sept.  1, 1915-Aug.3l,  1916 

Sept.  1, 191ft-Aiig.31, 1917 

Sept.  1, 1917-Aiig.  31, 1918 

8,842 
6,653 
7,017 
8,760 

2 
143 
>39 
>30 

ai 

.6 
.6 
.3 

185 
271 
245 
322 

&5 
4.1 
3.6 
3.7 

238 
4S5 

563 

609 

6w8 
7.3 

7.0 

First  employment  certificates  issued  to— 

Children  who  had  completed  spedfled  srade. 

Tear  of  issue. 

Sixth. 

Seventh. 

Ei^th. 

Higher  than 
eighth. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Sept.  1. 1014-AuE.  81. 1915 

467 

845 

976 

1.217 

14.0 
12.7 
13.9 
13.9 

408 
1,063 
1,199 
1,558 

14.8 
16.3 
17.1 
17.8 

094 
1,655 
1,655 
Z2S2 

29.7 
24.9 
23.6 
25.7 

073 
2,271 
2,3«0 
2,772 

28l1 

Sept.  1. 1916-AiiJt.  31, 1916 

34.1 

Seot.  1. 1916-Auc.  31- 1917 

33.3 

Sept.  1. 1917-AuR.  31. 1918 

3L6 

"i  ^ 

-J  ~ 

1  The  increase  in  number  of  certificates  granted  to  children  ftom  grades  lower  than  the  fourth  was  due  to  a 
change  in  the  law.  first  eflectiye  in  the  summer  of  1916,  which  permitted  the  issuance  of  vacation  certificates 
to  duldren  who  nad  not  fulfilled  the  educational  requirements  of  the  law.  namely,  oomnletioD  of  Ibiutli 
grade.  With  this  exception,  all  children  receiving  certificates  were  obliged  to  have  oompieted  the  fourth 
grade,  exioept  children  who  had  attended  school  7  years  and  whom  the  issi^Uig  officer  deemed  inoapaldft 
of  oompleting  that  grade. 

The  vacation  workers  included  in  this  study,  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  were,  on  an  average,  decidedly  older  than  the  regular 
workers,  would  be  expected  to  have  completed  higher  grades.  The 
difference,  however,  is  even  greater  than  would  be  expected  from  the 
mere  difference  in  age.  Nearly  three-fourths,  73  per  cent,  of  the 
children  who  were  employed  only  during  vacations  or  out  of  school 
hours,  as  compared  with  less  than  one-half,  49.6  per  cent,  of  those 
who  left  school  for  work  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays,  had  com- 
pleted the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade  in  regular  schools.  The  difference 
between  vacation  and  regular  workers  in  the  proportion  who  had 
completed  one  or  more  years  of  high-school  work  is  even  more 
striking,  48  per  cent  as  compared  with  13.8  per  cent.  These  figures 
suggest  that  the  children  who  were  well  advanced  in  school  may 
have  been  more  likely  to  work  only  during  vacations  while  those 
who  were  behind  were  more  likely  to  leave  school  for  regular  positions 
in  industry. 

The  tendency,  already  noted,  for  foreign-bom  children  to  become 
regular  rather  than  vacation  workers  appears  to  be  in  part,  at  least. 
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responsible  for  the  different  proportions  of  children  from  the  higher 
and  the  lower  grades  who  worked  regularly  and  merely  during  vaca- 
tions. Only  about  one-third,  33.1  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom  chil- 
dren, as  compared  with  considerably  more  than  one-half,  66.7  per  cent,' 
of  the  native  children,  had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade. 
One  in  8,  12.5  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom  children,  and  about  1  in  5, 
21.4  per  cent,  of  those  bom  in  Italy,  were  barely  able  to  satisfy  the 
low  educational  requirements  for  a  certificate,  completion  of  the 
fourth  grade.  Of  the  children  bom  in  Russia,  however,  a  very 
creditable  proportion,  44.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only  15.7 
per  cent  of  those  bom  in  Italy,  had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher 
grade.  Even  the  proportion,  56.7  per  cent,  of  native  children  who 
had  completed  the  grammar-school  course  seems  low  when  it  is 
remembered  that  all  these  children  were  ovei*  14,  and  a  large  number 
over  15  years  of  age. 

Many  of  the  native  children  were  of  foreign  parentage,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  for  the  children  interviewed — the  only  group  for 
which  the  nationality  of  the  father  is  available — the  differences  in 
grade  attained  between  the  native  children  whose  fathers  also  were 
native  and  those  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  proportion  of  native  children  of  native  fathers  who  had 
completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade  was  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  54.8  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  48.5  per  cent.  The  difference  was  slight  as  compared 
with  that  between  the  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  and  the 
foreign-bom  children,  little  more  than  one-fourth,  27.7  per  cent,  of 
whom  had  completed  the  granmiar-school  course.  All  the  children 
interviewed,  of  course,  were  r^ular  workers,  and  their  grade  standing 
averaged  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  entire  group  of  children 
who  took  out  certificates,  including  vacation  workers. 

In  each  different  group  of  children,  except  the  native,  smaller  pro- 
portions of  girls  than  of  boys  came  from  the  eighth  and  higher  grades. 
This  difference  appears  to  have  been  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  longer 
periods  among  girls  than  among  boys  between  leaving  school  and 
going  to  work.  Both  boys  and  girls  who  had  completed  the  seventh 
or  eighth  grades  were  more  likely  than  those  from  lower  grades  to 
remain  out  of  school  for  a  time  dining  this  transition.  In  the  case  of 
eighth-grade  graduates  this  was  imdoubtedly  due  primarily  to  diffi- 
culty in  enforcing  high-school  attendance.  Although  many  of  the 
girls  and  some  of  the  boys  may  have  held  special  home  permits  during 
this  interval  between  school  and  industry,  it  is  significant  that  about 
1  in  8,  12.4  per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  had  completed  only  the  seventh 
or  eighth  grades,  as  compared  with  only  about  1  in  20,  4.9  per  cent, 
of  the  boys,  were  out  of  school  for  three  months  or  more  at  this  time. 
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That  the  girls  who  took  regular  positions  before  they  were  16  w^ore 
less  likely  than  the  boys  to  go  on  from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school  is 
further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the  proportions 
of  the  two  sexes  who  left  school  u{>on  completion  of  the  eighth  grade 
was  small  as  compared  with  the  difference  between  the  proportions 
who  had  completed  a  high-school  grade. 

The  same  causes  which  make  it  necessary  for  a  child  to  go  to  work 
may  also  lead  to  retardation,  and  that  they  probably  did  so  among 
the  children  studied  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  an  even  larger  pro- 
portion of  those  who  gave  economic  reasons  for  leaving  school  than 
of  those  who  stated  that  they  left  because  of  slow  progress  or  nonpro- 
motion  had  completed  only  the  sixth  or  a  lower  grade.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  reason  given  by  the  child  for  leaving 
school  may  not  in  all  cases  have  been  the  true  one. 

Retardation. — Actual  retardation,  measured  on  the  conservative 
scale  adopted  for  this  report,'"  appears  to  have  been  very  frequent 
among  the  children  who  left  school  for  work  before  their  sixteenth 
birthdays.  Not  far  from  one-third,  31.6  per  cent,  of  the  children 
who  took  out  certificates  in  Boston  for  work  during  school  hours 
were  found  to  be  retarded.  For  the  other  two  groups  of  regular 
workers,  those  for  whom  continuation  school  records  were  used  and 
those  who  were  interviewed,  the  percentages  of  retarded  children 
were  nearly  the  same,  31.4  and  32.4,  respectively. 

Children  who  were  in  normal,  and  especiaUy  those  who  were  in 
higher  than  normal  grades  for  their  ages  appear,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  worked  at  all,  to  have  sought  employment  during  vacations 
or  out  of  school  hours,  rather  than  to  have  left  school.  Only  one- 
sixth  of  the  vacation  workers,  as  compared  with  more  than  three- 
tenths  of  the  regular  workers,  were  retarded;  and  a  surprisingly 
large  proportion,  over  three-tenths,  of  the  vacation. workers,  as 
compared  with  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  regular  workers,  had  com- 
pleted higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages.  About  half,  50.6 
per  cent,  of  the  vacation  workers,  but  less  than  half,  48.1  per  cent, 
of  the  regular  workers,  had  completed  normal  grades.  Nor  was  the 
high  percentage  of  retardation  among  regidar  workers  due  entirely  to 
the  comparatively  large  proportion  of  children  of  foreign  birth  among 
those  who  left  school  for  industry  before  they  were  16  years  of  age. 
Even  of  the  native  children  for  whom  continuation  school  records 
were  taken — all  regular  workers — more  than  one-fourth,  27.5  per  cent, 
had  failed  to  attain  a  normal  grade  before  leaving  school.  The  cor- 
responding proportion  for  the  foreign-bom  children,  however,  was 
nearly  half,  48.2  per  cent,  and  for  the  Italian  children  it  was  not  far 
from  two-thirds,  63,1  per  cent. 

*•  See  pp.  125-127,  and  appendix,  p.  808. 
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All  the  children  who  were  born  in  this  country  had  enjoyed  pre- 
sumably the  same  school  advantages  and  had  been  required  to  attend 
for  the  same  period.  Nevertheless,  for  some  reason,  perhaps  in  part 
because  of  the  use  of  foreign  languages  in  their  homes  and  in  part 
because  of  other  unfavorable  home  conditions  affecting  both  their 
health  and  their  ambition  for  success  in  school,  the  native  children 
of  foreign  parentage  were  more  often  retarded  than  were  the  native 
children  of  native  parentage.  Less  than  one-fourth,  22.9  per  cent, 
of  the  latter  group  of  children,  those  with  fathers  born  in  this  coun- 
try, were  retarded,  as  compared  with  not  far  from  one-third,  31.9 
per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed  who  were  native  bom  of  foreign 
parentage.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  native  children  of  native 
and  of  foreign-born  fathers  in  the  matter  of  retardation  is  greater 
than  in  that  of  grade  attained.  Of  the  foreign-bom  children,  not  far 
from  half,  45.2  per  cent,  were  retardekl.  Apparently  the  difference 
between  native  and  foreign-bom  children  in  retardation,  as  well  as  in 
grade  attained,  was  greater  than  that  between  native  children  of 
native  and  those  of  foreign  parentage. 

Among  children  of  foreign  parentage  retardation  appears  to  have 
had  a  close  connection  with  language  difficulties,  for  it  was  found  that 
over  two-fifths  of  the  children  interviewed  whose  fathers  were  foreign 
bom  of  non-EngUsh*speaking  nationalities,  and  only  one-fourth  of 
those  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom  of  English-speaking  nationali- 
ties were  retarded.  At  the  same  time,  the  foreign-bom  children  in 
the  Boston  continuation  school  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
long  enough  to  have  begun  their  school  lives  here  were  much  less 
likely  to  be  retarded  than  were  the  foreign-bom  children  who  had 
oome  to  this  country  since  they  were  of  school  age.  But  that  this 
latter  difference  was  due  in  part,  at  least,  merely  to  changes  in  schools 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  among  the  native  children  who  took  out 
certificates  in  the  four  cities  a  similar  difference  appears  between  those 
bom  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  or  Chelsea  and  those  bom 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  Children  of  Italian  fathers  furnished 
the  largest  percentage  of  retardation,  while  comparatively  Uttle 
retardation  was  foimd  among  children  whose  fathers  were  Russian 
Jews. 

As  in  the  case  of  grade  attained,  girls  made  a  poorer  showing  than 
boys.  In  each  group — children  given  certificates,  continuation* 
school  children,  and  childrgi  who  were  interviewed — ^larger  propor- 
tions of  girls  than  of  boys  were  retarded  and  smaller  proportions  were 
advanced  in  their  school  work.  Among  the  interviewed  children  this 
difference  was  particulariy  striking  between  the  foreign-bom  boys 
*  and  girls  and  was  slight  between  the  native  boys  and  girls  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  bom.  The  high  percentage  of  retardation  among 
foreign-bom  children  appears  to  have  been  due  primarily  to  the 
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girls,  52.2  per  cent  of  whom  were  retarded  as  compared  with  only 
36.8  per  cent  of  the  hoys.  Nevertheless,  among  the  children  of 
Italian  fathers  a  laiger  proportion  of  hoys  than  of  girls  was  retarded . 

The  group  of  continuation-school  children  who  went  to  work  within 
six  months  after  becoming  14  years  of  age  contained  an  unusually 
large  proportion  both  of  retarded  and  of  advanced  children  as  com- 
pared with  the  groups  going  to  work  within  any  other  six  months' 
period.  Some  retarded  children  were  probably  prevented  from  going 
to  work  imtil  after  their  fifteenth  birthdays  by  inability  to  meet 
earlier  the  low  educational  requirement  for  a  certificate — completion 
of  the  fourth  grade — ^for  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  retarded  chil- 
dren was  found  among  those  who  went  to  work  when  over  15  than 
when  between  14  and  15,  and  both  groups  of  children  who  went  to 
work  when  over  15  showed  unusually  high  proportions  who  were 
three  or  more  grades  below  normal  for  tiieir  ages. 

The  effect  of  family  conditions  and  the  economic  status  of  the 
family  upon  retardation  among  the  children  studied  is  not  capable  at 
any  exact  statement.  The  data  concerning  family  conditions  relate 
only  to  the  time  when  the  child  took  out  his  first  certificate,  whereas 
the  home  influences  which  might  cause  retardation  would  cover  the 
entire  period  of  the  child's  school  life.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  of  the  children  attending  the  Boston  continuation  school 
both  of  whose  parents  were  employed  and  also  among  those  both  of 
whose  parents  were  imemployed — ^neither  a  normal  family  status — 
imiisufdly  large  proportions  were  retarded.  That  the  employment 
or  absence  from  home  of  the  mother  may  have  more  influence  on  the 
retardation  of  the  child  than  the  status  of  the  father  is  suggested,  too, 
not  only  by  the  higher  proportion  of  retarded  children  who  had  both 
parents  employed  than  who  had  both  parents  unemployed  but  also 
by  the  somewhat  larger  proportion  whose  mothers  than  whose  fathers 
were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families. 

The  father's  occupation,  which  is  a  rough  index  to  the  economic 
status  of  the  family,  appears  to  have  had  some  connection  with  the 
child's' retardation,  even  when  differences  due  solely  to  the  distribution 
of  fathers  of  the  various  nationaUty  groups  among  the  occupations  are 
eliminated.  Children  of  skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics  and  of 
factory  operatives  were  found,  for  example,  to  have  been  much  less 
frequently  retarded  than  would  be  expected  in  those  groups  if  the 
rate  of  retardation  prevailing  in  the  different  nationality  groups  had 
prevailed  also  in  each  occupational  group  of  the  particular  nationaUty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  laborers  and  of  merchants  and 
peddlers  were  more  frequently  retarded  than  would  be  expected.  At 
the  same  time,  the  conclusion  that  the  economic  pressure  which  • 
forces  the  child  into  industry  often  causes  also  his  retardaticm  in 
school  is  strength^ied  by  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
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children  who  gave  economic  reasons  for  leaving  school  were  retarded 
than  of  those  who  gave  all  other  reasons,  and  even  than  of  those  who 
stated  that  they  had  left  school  because  they  disliked  their  school  or 
their  teacher  or  because  of  slow  progress  or  failure  to  obtain  a 
promotion. 

Retarded  children  showed  a  more  pronounced  tendency  than  any 
other  group  to  take  their  first  positions  during  the  school  year.  Of 
all  the  children  interviewed  who  went  to  work  during  a  summer 
vacation  only  19.2  per  cent,  but  of  those  who  went  to  work  at  some 
other  time,  37.4  per  cent,  were  retarded.  This  tendency  appeared  in 
each  nationaUty  group,  but  particularly  among  the  children  of  foreign* 
bom  fathers  of  non-English-speaking  nationaUties,  notably  the  Italian. 
At  the  same  time  less  than  one-fourth,  24  per  cent,  of  the  retarded 
children,  as  compared  with  nearly  one-third,  32.3  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  children  and  with  44.1  per  cent  of  the  advanced  children,  lost 
one  week  or  more  of  school  time  between  leaving  school  and  going  to 
work.  Evidently  the  retarded  children  more  frequently  went  imme- 
diately to  work  upon  leaving  school  than  did  the  normal  and  advanced 
children.  Many  of  the  latter,  doubtless,  finished  a  school  year  and 
then  failed  to  return  to  begin  the  new  grade  in  the  fall.  The  greater 
tendency  of  girls  than  of  boys  to  stay  out  of  school  before  going  to 
work  was  found  mainly  not  among  retarded  girls  but  among  girls 
from  normal  and  higher  than  normal  grades  for  their  ages. 

WorJc  hefare  leaving  school. — ^Many  of  the  children  who  left  school 
for  work  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  had  also  worked  during 
vacation  periods  or  out  of  school  hoiu^  before  leaving  school.  Some 
of  this  work  was  done  after  they  were  14  years  of  age,  but  many  of 
the  interviewed  children,  who  were  questioned  as  to  all  the  positions 
they  had  ever  held,  were  found  to  have  worked  before  they  were  14, 
when,  of  course,  they  could  not  secure  certificates.  Not  all  this  work, 
however,  was  illegal,  for  in  some  cases  it  was  in  occupations  in  which 
children  were  permitted  to  work  under  14  dining  vacations  or  outside 
school  hoiu^,  and  in  others  street-trades  licenses,  which  boys  could 
get  at  12  years  of  age,  had  been  seciu^d. 

The  children  interviewed,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  decidedly 
younger  when  they  left  school  for  work  than  was  the  average  child 
taking  his  first  regular  position,  so  that  they  had  had  comparatively 
little  time  for  vacation  work.  Nevertheless,  about  two-fifths,  39.4 
per  cent,  of  all  these  children,  and  not  far  from  three-fifths,  58.7  per 
cent,  of  the  boys,  had  been  employed  before  leaving  school;  and  all 
but  46  of  the  324  who  had  been  employed  had  begun  their  vacation 
work  before  they  were  14,  at  least  40  before  12,  and  12  before  10  years 
of  age.  Comparatively  few  girls,  only  about  one-eighth,  12.7  per 
cent,  worked  before  leaving  school,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
them  than  of  the  boys  secured  their  first  school  positions  after  they 
were  14,  and  worked  only  dining  a  vacation  period. 
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Opportunities  to  work  before  or  after  school  hours  or  on  Saturdays 
during  school  term  at  such  occupations  as  street  trading,  odd  jobs, 
and  outdoor  work  appear  to  have  been  much  more  common  for  boys 
than  for  girls.  Because  of  these  opportunities  and  also  because  most 
of  the  boys  took  their  first  school  positions  before  they  were  14  years 
of  age  when  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  were  closed  to  them 
by  law,  nearly  nine-tenths,  89.6  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  worked 
before  leaving  school  were  first  engaged  in  occupations  classed  as 
"clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods." 
Over  two-fifths,  41.1  per  cent,  of  these  first  school  positions  held  by 
boys  were  for  occupations  involving  selling,  generally  as  newsboys 
or  peddlers'  helpers;  but  an  even  larger  proportion,  46.1  per  cent, 
were  for  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  took 
their  first  school  positions  when  they  were  over  14  years  of  age,  9  of 
the  15  children  who  were  employed  in  factory  or  mechanical  occupa- 
tions were  girls.  Only  29  first  school  positions,  11  of  them  held  by 
girls,  were  for  personal  and  domestic  occupations.  These  positions 
constituted  9  per  cent  of  all  the  first  school  positions  held  by  both 
sexes,  and  this  percentage  was  noticeably  larger  than  the  percentage, 
4.6,  of  regular  positions  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations. 

Foreign-bom  children,  especially  Italians,  showed  a  greater 
tendency  than  did  native  children  to  leave  school  definitely  for  work 
rather  than  to  go  through  an  intermediate  period  of  combined  school 
and  work.  The  tendency  of  native  children  to  work  before  leaving 
school  was  entirely,  however,  among  the  boys.  Similarly,  a  larger 
proportion  of  native  children  of  native  than  of  foreign-bom  fathers 
worked  before  leaving  school,  and  this  again  was  true  only  for  the 
boys,  the  girls  showing  an  opposite  tendency.  The  native  boys  whose 
fathers  were  native  appear,  however,  to  have  been  more  likely  than 
those  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom  to  take  school  positions  for 
work  during  vacation  only,  and  less  likely  to  work  during  school  term 
only. 

The  work  done  before  leaving  school  appears  to  have  been  less 
desultory  and  irregular  than  might  be  expected.  Two-thirds,  66.7 
per  cent,  of  the  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school  held  only 
one  school  position,  though  over  one-fifth,  21.3  per  cent,  held  two, 
nearly  one-tenth,  9.3  per  cent,  three,  and  nine  boys,  2.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  children,  four  or  more  positions  each.  More  than 
one-third,  34.6  per  cent,  of  these  positions  lasted  less  than  three 
months;  but  a  surprisingly  large  proportion,  30.2  per  cent,  lasted  for 
a  year  or  more  and  nearly  one-sixth,  15.9  per  cent,  for  two  years  or 
more.  The  positions  held  by  girls  were  much  more  frequently  of 
short  duration  than  those  held  by  boys.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
woidd  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  girls'  positions  were  more  fre- 
quently for  work  only  during  vacation,  their  hours  of  labor  averaged 
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decidedly  longer  than  those  of  boys.  In  comparatively  few,  only  19.6 
per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  boys  but  the  great  majority,  62.2 
per  cent,  of  those  held  by  ^Is  the  hours  worked  were  36  or  over  a 
week.  More  than  one-third,  34.9  per  cent,  of  the  boys'  positions 
involved  between  12  and  24  hours  and  more  than  one-fourth,  27  per 
cent,  less  than  12  hours  work  a  week.  In  nearly  one-half,  48.8  per 
cent,  of  the  positions  in  which  children  worked  less  than  12  hours  they 
were  employed  for  only  one  day  a  week.  Over  half,  51.3  per  cent, 
of  all  the  positions  held  by  both  sexes  in  which  the  hours  were  from 
>24  to  48  a  week  were  held  for  less  than  three  months,  and  most  of 
these  were  vacation  positions.  Nevertheless,  practically  one-fifth, 
19.9  per  cent,  of  the  positions,  in  which  the  hours  were  from  24  to  48 
a  week  were  held  for  a  year  or  over,  and  not  far  from  one-fourth,  23.4 
per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  which  the  hours  were  from  12  to  24  a  week 
lasted  for  two  years  or  more. 

Although  weekly  wages  depended  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
weekly  hours  of  labor,  some  of  th^e  children  appear  to  have  received 
somewhat  high  rates  of  compensation,  considering  the  hours,  for  the 
work  they  did  before  leaving  school  as  compared  with  the  rates  usually 
{Mrevailing  in  the  positions  which  they  held  after  leaving  school.  In 
more  than  one-third,  35.3  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  which  the  hours 
were  from  24  to  48  a  week  the  children  received  $4  or  more,  whereas 
in  over  three-fourths,  76.6  per  cent,  of  those  in  which  the  hours  were 
from  12  to  24  they  received  less  than  $4.  Nevertheless,  in  not  far 
from  one-third,  31.1  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  which  children 
worked  from  12  to  24  hours — that  is,  from  two  to  four  hours  daily  on 
an  average — they  made  $3  or  more  a  week,  and  13  boys  working  these 
hours  made  $4  or  over  a  week,  3  of  them  $6  or  more. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  children  who  had  worked  than  of  those 
who  had  not  worked  before  leaving  school  took  their  first  regular 
positions  during  school  term.  At  the  same  time  those  who  had 
worked  showed  themselves  more  likely  than  those  who  had  not  worked 
to  go  straight  from  school  to  industry  without  losing  any  important 
amoimt  of  school  time  in  the  transfer.  Little  over  one-foiu'th,  26.9 
per  cent,  of  the  children  who  had  worked,  but  more  than  one-third, 
34.3  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  not  worked  before  leaving  school, 
had  lost  one  week  or  more  of  school  time  between  leaving  school  and 
taking  their  first  regular  positions.  This  difference  was  due  almost 
entirely,  however,  to  the  lai^e  number  of  girls  who  had  not  worked 
previously  who  lost  school  time  during  the  transfer  to  industry. 

Among  the  children  who  were  interviewed  vacation  work  meant, 
in  most  cases,  work  before  the  fourteenth  birthday,  which  was  per- 
formed without  having  secured  employment  certi^cates.  In  other 
words,  it  meant  work  performed  at  an  age  and  under  conditions 
when  it  might  most  logically  be  expected  to  have  an  influence  upon 
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standing  in  schooL  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  children  who  had  worked,  36.1  per  cent, 
than  of  those  who  had  not  worked,  30.1  per  cent,  before  leaving 
school  were  retarded,  and  that  a  smaller  proportion,  13.3  per  cent 
as  compared  with  18.6  per  cent,  had  completed  higher  grades  than 
normal  for  their  ages. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  to  find  that  work  during  school  term  appears 
to  have  had  more  serious  effects  on  school  standing  than  work  done 
at  any  other  time.  Of  the  children  whose  first  positions  were  held  only 
during  school  term,  45.1  per  cent  were  retarded,  as  compared  with- 
31.1  per  cent  of  those  whose  first  positions  were  held  during  both 
school  term  and  vacation  and  with  28.2.  per  cent  of  those  whose 
first  positions  were  held  only  during  vacation.  As  two-thirds  of  the 
children  who  worked  before  leaving  school  held  only  one  position, 
these  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  employment  during  school  term 
is  likely  to  cause  a  child  to  fall  behind  in  his  school  work. 

Occupations. — ^The  occupations  in  which  children  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age  could  be  employed  were  of  course  decidedly  restricted 
by  their  ages,  lack  of  physical  strength,  and  lack  of  education  and 
experience.  To  a  certain  extent  they  were  also  restricted  by  law, 
particularly  by  the  provisions  in  regard  to  hours,  continuation-school 
attendance,  and  employment  on  machines.  As  a  result  most  of  the 
positions  held  by  the  children  studied  were  for  simple  mechanical 
tasks  or  for  running  errands  or  carrying  articles  either  inside  or  out- 
side the  establishment.  Although  none  of  these  positions  required 
any  real  skill,  some  of  them  permitted  the  development  of  a  certain 
dexterity,  and  others  made  it  possible  for  the  child  to  acquire  a 
little  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  apart  from  his  own  small 
task.  A  few  of  them,  doubtless,  offered  opportunities  for  promo- 
tion to  more  skilled  or  responsible  positions  if  the  child  remained, 
which  he  rarely  did,  until  he  grew  older.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  however,  the  occupation  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  to 
offer  either  a  future  in  itself  or  training  for  any  other  occupation  by 
which  the  child  could  hope  to  earn  a  living  as  an  adult. 

Not  far  from  two-thirds — 63.6  per  cent — of  all  the  positions  held 
by  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities  were  for 
"clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  or  delivery  of  goods,  etc.," 
and  most  of  the  others— 33  per  cent  of  all — ^were  for  factory  or 
mechanical  occupations.  The  most  important  of  the  clerical  and 
similar  occupations  was  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work,  which 
alone  furnished  nearly  one- third — 32.8  per  cent — of  all  these  posi- 
tions; and  next  most  important  was  cash  and  messenger  work  in 
department  stores,  which  furnished  about  one-eighth — 12.4  per  cent. 
Office  work  accounted  for  7.3  per  cent,  packing,  wrapping,  labeling, 
and  shipping-room  work  for  6.8  per  cent,  and  selling  for  4.1  per  cent 
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As  positions  for  messenger  and  office  work  in  factories,  as  well  as  for 
packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping*room  work,  were  classified 
under  clerical  and  similar  occupations,  most  of  the  positions  for  fac- 
tory and  mechanical  occupations  involved  work  as  factory  opera- 
tives. The  only  other  kind  of  employment  under  this  general  desig- 
nation was  work  as  apprentices  and  helpers  in  skilled  trades,  and 
only  2.6  per  cent  of  these  positions  could  be  thus  classified.  Few 
positions  were  in  personal  or  domestic  or  any  other  occupations  out- 
side the  two  main  groups — ^factory  and  mechanical  occupations  and 
''clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  or  delivery  of  goods." 

The  increase  in  child  labor  which,  as  already  noted,  occurred  in 
Boston  during  the  war  period  appears  to  have  been  more  conspicu- 
ous in  factories  than  in  workshops,  stores,  or  other  places.  According 
to  Table  D,  the  proportion  of  first  certificates  which  were  issued  for 
factories  during  the  year  ended  August  31,  1916,  was  38.4  per  cent. 
During  the  next  year  this  proportion  dropped  to  37.4  per  cent,  while 
the  proportion  issued  for  workshops  increased  from  16  to  18.3  per 
cent.  During  the  year  ended  August  31,  1918,  the  proportion  for 
factories  rose  to  42.6  per  cent  and  that  for  workshops  dropped  back 
to  16  per  cent.  Meanwhile  the  proportion  of  first  certificates  for 
work  in  stores  decreased  from  24.7  per  cent  to  21.5  per  cent,  and 
then  to  20  per  cent.  Similar  changes  occurred  in  the  figures  relating 
to  all  certificates  issued.  The  figures  in  this  table,  however,  are 
based  upon  a  purely  industrial  classification,  and  therefore  can  not 
be  compared  with  those  for  positions  held  by  the  children  studied 
during  this  inquiry,  which  are  based  upon  a  classification  primarily 
according  to  occupation. 

Ta^bls  D. — Place  of  employment^  and  year  of  isme;  first  and  all  employment  eert\ficaii8 

isiued  in  ioston. 


Employment  oertifloates  issued  for  work  in  specified  place  of  employment. 

Tew  of  issue  and  kind  of 
oertUloate. 

All 
places 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ment. 

Factories. 

Workshops. 

Stores. 

other  places. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

flUT    (OB    OmiODfAL)    CSB- 
TIF]CA.TBa. 

Sept.  1, 1014-Aug.  31, 1015. . . 
Bupt.  1, 1916-Aug.  81, 1916. . . 
Sept.  1,  IWfr-Aug.  31, 1017. . . 
Bupt,  1, 1097-Atif .  31, 1018. . . 

ALL    c'girnncATBa    (both 

OBlOnfAL       AND       8UB8B- 
QVBMT)— 

Sept.  1, 1014-Atig.  81, 1915. . . 
Sept.  1,  lOlS-Aug.  31, 1910. . . 
Sept.  1,  lOlfr-Aug.  31, 1917. . . 
Sept.  1, 1917-Atig.  31, 1918. . . 

3,342 
6.668 
7,017 
8^760 

6,413 
12,043 
16^806 
20^683 

2,623 
8,729 

2,058 
4,766 
6,406 
9,522 

'*'8i*4' 

87.4 
42.6 

82L1 
39.6 
88.7 
46.0 

1,281 
1,405 

8,570 
8,453 

""i6.*6* 
18.3 
16.0 

***i7.*6' 
21.2 
16.7 

1% 

1,510 
1,749 

1,948 
2,714 
8,605 
3,580 

*"2i'7' 
21.5 

2ao 

3a4 
22.5 
31.5 
17.3 

i'L 

1,608 

i,8n 

8,132 
4,128 

***'ad.*9 

22.8 
31.4 

*"*3i'4 

lao 

3QL0 

>  Ko  figures  available  fbr  j^aees  of  employment  in  1914. 

«  Separate  figures  tor  workshops  and  other  places  not  avaflable  for  1914.    The  total  is  2,406. 
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.  Among  the  children  included  in  this  study  considerable  difference 
was  found  in  the  occupational  distribution  of  boys .  and  of  girls. 
More  than  one-half,  51.7  per  cent,  of  the  certificates  taken  out  by 
boys  in  the  four  cities  were  for  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work, 
and  nearly  nine-tenths,  89  per  cent,  of  the  certificates  taken  out  for 
this  kind  of  work  were  held  by  boys.  Although  less  than  one-tenth, 
9.4  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  boys  were  for  office  work,  this 
occupation  also  showed  a  preponderance  of  boys  who  held  not  far 
from  three-fourths,  72.7  per  cent,  of  the  office-work  certificates. 
Boys  also  held  most,  89.4  per  cent,  of  the  positions  as  apprentices  and 
helpers  in  skilled  trades. 

On  the  other  hand,  nearly  half,  48.3  per  cent,  of  the  certificates 
taken  out  by  girls  were  for  work  as  operatives  in  factories,  and  nearly 
seven-tenths,  69.1  per  cent,  of  the  certificates  taken  out  for  this  kind 
of  work  were  held  by  girls.  In  clothing  factories  and  other  needle 
trades  a  particularly  large  proportion,  94.3  per  cent,  of  the  positions 
were  held  by  girls.  Girls  also  preponderated  in  cash  and  messenger 
work  in  department  stores  and  in  packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 
shipping  room  work.  More  than  one-sixth,  17.3  per  cent,  of  the 
girls'  positions  were  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department 
stores,  and  girls  held  three-fifths,  60.7  per  cent,  of  the  pKysitions  for 
this  kind  of  work.  Similarly,  one-eighth,  12.4  per  cent,  of  the  girls' 
positions  were  for  packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room 
work,  and  girls  held  four-fifths,  80  per  cent,  of  the  positions  for  this 
kind  of  work.  As  would  be  expected,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  posi- 
tions held  by  girls  than  of  those  held  by  boys  were  in  personal  and 
domestic  occupations. 

Decided  differences  were  found  in  the  tendencies  shown  by  native 
and  by  foreign-bom  children,  and  also  by  children  from  different  for- 
eign countries,  toward  various  occupations.  Owing,  primarily,  to  a 
decidedly  larger  proportion  of  foreign-bom  than  of  native  children 
who  secured  their  first  positions  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle 
trades,  the  foreign-born  children,  especially  the  Italians,  showed  a 
greater  tendency  to  begin  their  industrial  careers  in  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations.  This  difference  was  particularly  pro- 
nounced among  the  girls.  More  than  one-fifth,  21.8  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign-bom  girls  who  took  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities — over 
one-third,  36.2  per  cent,  of  those  born  in  Italy  and  more  than  one- 
sixth,  17.3  per  cent,  of  those  born  in  Russia — as  compared  with  less 
than  one-tenth,  9.2  per  cent,  of  the  native  girls,  began  work  as  oper- 
atives in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades. 

The  native  children,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  greater  tendency 
than  the  foreign  born  to  enter  each  of  the  occupations  classed  as  cler- 
ical, wrapping,  selUng,  and  delivery  of  goods,  except  *' selling"  and 
*' packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work,"     Over  one- 
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tenth,  11.1  per  cent,  of  the  first  positions  held  by  Italian  children  and 
8.6  per  cent  of  those  held  by  Russian  children  involved  selling, 
generally  in  small  shops  or  from  peddlers'  wagons.  The  Russian 
children  appear  to  have  been  more  like  the  native  in  their  distribution 
between  the  two  big  occupation  groups  than  were  the  Italian,  but  the 
reason  was  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  Russian,  11.7  per  cent, 
than  of  either  native,  5.8  per  cent,  or  Italian,  4.6  per  cent,  were  first 
employed  m  packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room  work. 
The  children  who  were  bom  in  England  and  Wales  entered  in  general 
much  the  same  occupations  as  the  native  children,  and  an  even 
larger  proportion  of  them  were  employed  in  cash  and  messenger  work 
in  department  stores.  Nevertheless,  department  stores  furnished 
first  positions  for  only  7.9  per  cent  of  all  the  foreign-bom  children, 
and  1 1 .3  per  cent  of  all  the  foreign-bom  girls,  including  those  from 
Great  Britain,  as  compared  with  more  than  one-eighth,  14.4  per  cent, 
of  the  native  children  and  nearly  one-fourth,  23.8  per  cent,  of  the 
native  girls. 

Among  the  native  children  were  included,  however,  many  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  bom.  These  children  tended  to  resemble  in  their 
choice  of  occupations  those  whose  fathers  also  were  native  more 
closely  than  they  resembled  foreign-bom  children.  Nevertheless, 
they  distinctly  tended  to  modify  the  tendencies  shown  by  native 
children  of  native  parentage.  The  contrast,  therefore,  between  the 
foreign-bom  children  and  the  native  children  whose  fathers  also  were 
native  was  in  most  cases  even  more  pronounced  than  that  between 
the  foreign  bom  and  the  entire  group  of  native  children.  In  general, 
too,  the  children  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born  of  each  special 
nationality  showed  the  same  tendency,  though  in  lesser  degree,  as 
those  who  were  themselves  foreign  bom  of  the  same  nationality. 

These  figures  concerning  the  nationality  of  the  fathers  relate,  of 
course,  only  to  the  interviewed  children,  all  of  whom  were  regular 
workers,  whereas  those  given  previously  concerning  the  nativity  of 
the  children  relate  to  all  those  who  took  out  certificates,  both  vaca- 
tion and  regular  workers.  Only  comparatively  slight  differences  in 
occupational  distribution  were  found,  however,  between  the  vacation 
and  the  regular  workers  who  took  out  certificates  in  Boston.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  more  of  then;  were  native  bom  and  that  they  were, 
as  a  rule,  older  and  more  advanced  in  school,  the  vacation  workers 
appear  to  have  been  somewhat  more  likely  to  enter  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations  than  the  regular  workers.  The  only  occupa- 
tion included  in  the  group  of  clerical  and  other  similar  occupations 
which  the  vacation  worker  less  frequently  entered  was  messenger, 
errand,  and  delivery  work.  The  greater  tendency  of  vacation  work- 
ers to  begin  in  factories  appears  to  have  been  due  primarily  to  a 
comparatively  large  proportion  of  girl  vacation  workers  who  began 
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their  industrial  lives  as  operatives  in  shoe  factories.  In  dothing 
factories  and  other  needle  trades,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  large 
proportion  of  foreign-bom  children  employed,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
vacation  than  of  regular  workers  secured  their  first  positions. 

The  differences  in  occupational  distribution  between  the  ^itire 
group  of  continuation-school  children  and  those  who  were  inter- 
viewed, like  those  between  the  vacation  and  regular  workers,  -were 
not  great.    Most  of  the  conspicuous  differences  which  occurred  were 
in  occupations  in  which,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  interviewed  children 
were  found  to  have  held  a  considerable  number  of  imcertificated 
positions.     For  example,  4.6  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by  the 
children  interviewed,  as  compared  with  only  2.7  per  cent  of  those 
held  by  the  children  in  continuation  school,  were  in  personal  and 
domestic  occupations;  and  9.5  per  cent  of  those  held  by  the  children 
interviewed,  as  compared  with  only  7.2  per  cent  of  those  held  by  the 
children  in  continuation  school,  were  as  operatives  in  clothing  fac- 
tories and  other  needle  trades.     Evidently  the  chief  differences  were 
due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  records  of  the  children  interviewed,  posi- 
tions were  included  for  which  no  certificates  were  secured.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  only  1.3  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by 
the  interviewed  children,  as  compared  with  2.1  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  the  continuation-school  children,  were  as  apprentices  and  helpers 
in  skilled  trades  is  probably  due  to  more  accurate  description  during 
the  interview  of  the  actual  work  performed. 

Children  who  were  behind  in  their  school  work  showed  a  greater 
tendency  than  did  normal  or  advanced  children  to  enter  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations,  and  also  to  take  positions  involving  ''sell- 
ing" or  ''packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work," 
and  to  enter  personal  and  domestic  occupations.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  younger  children  showed  less  tendency  than  the  older 
to  begin  work  as  factory  operatives,  it  appears  that,  in  general,  the 
lower  the  grade  a  child  had  completed  in  school  the  more  Ukely  was 
he  to  begin  his  industrial  career  in  such  an  occupation.  Actual 
retardation  seems,  as  would  be  expected,  to  have  had  the  same  effect. 
Over  one-third,  35.5  per  cent,  of  the  regular  positions  held  by  retarded 
children,  but  little  over  one-fourth,  27.5  per  cent,  of  those  held  by 
children  from  normal  grades,  and  not  much  more  than  one-fifth,  21.8 
per  cent,  of  those  held  by  children  from  grades  higher  than  normal 
for  their  ages  were  for  work  as  factory  operatives.  The  only  kind 
of  work  in  which  retarded,  normal,  and  advanced  children  showed 
about  the  same  tendency  to  begin  their  industrial  lives  was  messenger, 
errand,  and  delivery  work. 

Children  from  higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages  showed, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  decidedly  greater  tendency  than  other  groups 
to  go  into  offices  and  also  into  cash  and  messenger  work  in  depart- 
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ment  stores.  Nearly  one-third,  32.1  per  cent,  of  the  advanced 
girls,  as  compared  with  little  more  than  one-fourth,  27.1  per  cent, 
of  the  normal  and  with  less  than  one-sixth,  14.8  per  cent,  of  the 
retarded  girls,  went  into  cash  and  mess^iger  work  in  department 
stores. 

These  differences  in  occupational  distribution  between  normal  and 
retarded  children  appear  in  the  main  to  coincide  with  the  differences 
already  pointed  out  between  the  occupational  tendencies  of  native 
and  for^gn-bom  children.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom 
than  of  the  native  children,  for  example,  were  retarded,  and  these 
children  more  frequently  than  the  native  secured  factory  positions. 

The  children  interviewed,  whi  constitute  a  fair  sample  of  all,  were 
not  usually  employed  in  positions  involving  work  at  or  in  connection 
with  machines.  In  only  about  one-tenth,  10.7  per  cent,  of  all  the 
positions  held  by  them  was  there  any  machine  work  and  in  many, 
if  not  most,  of  these  the  children  were  employed  at  machine  work 
for  only  part  of  the  time.  Most  of  the  machine  work  was  in  factory 
operative  positions,  and  it  was  especially  conmion  in  clothing  factories 
and  other  needle  trades.  As  girls  much  more  frequently  than  boys 
worked  in  these  positions,  machine  work  was  much  more  common 
in  the  positions  held  by  girls  than  in  those  held  by  bo]^. 

Children  not  infrequently  worked  at  more  than  one  occupation  in 
a  position.  When  not  needed  for  errands,  for  example,  they  were 
often  assigned  to  some  other  occupation,  its  nature  depending  on 
the  nature  of  their  employers'  business.  Frequently,  too,  children 
were  transferred  from  the  occupation  for  which  they  were  hired  to  a 
different  one  not  contemplated  by  the  issuing  officer  or  the  examining 
physician  when  the  certificate  was  made  out.  In  over  one-eighth, 
13.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held  by  the  children  interviewed 
they  were  transferred  to  occupations  different  from  those  for  which 
their  certificates  read. 

These  occupational  shifts  were  most  likely  to  occur,  however,  in 
establishments  employing  a  considerable  nimiber  of  children  in 
similar  occupations — ^for  example,  in  shoe  factories — and,  as  a  result, 
many  of  them  did  not  involve  changes  to  occupations  of  a  different 
kind,  so  far  as  the  classification  adopted  for  this  report  is  concerned. 
In  little  more  than  1  position  in  20,  5.6  per  cent,  were  the  children 
transferred  to  wholly  different  occupations.  Shifts  to  occupations 
of  other  kinds  than  those  for  which  the  children  were  employed 
were  most  common  in  positions  held  by  girls  in  messenger,  errand, 
and  deUvery  work  and  in  ''packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping 
room  work.''  In  nearly  one-fourth,  23  per  cent,  of  the  former  posi- 
tions, and  in  about  one-eighth,  12.9  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  girls  were 
BO  transferred.  In  these  two  general  types  of  occupations,  at  least, 
promises  of  employment  evidently  constituted  peculiarly  weak  evi- 
dence as  to  what  a  girl  might  actually  be  expected  to  do. 
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Methods  of  securing  positions, — Few  of  these  children — ^less  than 
one-tenth,  0.3  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  continuation  school  and   a 
still  smaller  proportion  of  those  who  were  interviewed — secured  their 
first  positions  through  any  agency  engaged  in  the  placement   or 
vocational  guidance  of  children.     Of  those  who  did  make  use  of  such 
an  organization  more  tlian  half  were  placed  by  private  employment 
agencies.     The  Boston  Placement  Bureau,  which  had  offices  in  the 
building  where  the  certificate  office  was  located  and  on  the  same 
floor,  worked  mainly  among  high-school  graduates  and  children  over 
16  years  of  age  who  were  applying  for  educational  certificates,  and, 
as  a  result,  secured  first  positions  for  only  54,  or  1.6  per  cent,  of  the 
3,399  children  in  the  Boston  continuation  school.     The  State  em- 
ployment office  secured  first  positions  for  only  31  of  these  children. 
The  day  schools,  most  of  which  had  vocational  counsellors,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  find  positions,  appear  to  have  been  more  important 
as  placement  agencies  than  any  other  public  organization;  yet  the 
fact  that  they  secured  first  positions  for  only  2.1  per  cent  of  the  con- 
tinuation school  and  0.4  per  cent  of  the  children  interviewed  shows 
that  their  influence  was  slight  and  was  mainly  among  the  older  boys 
and  girls. 

The  children  who  held  more  than  one  position  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  much  more  likely  to  use  placement  agencies  of  all  kinds  in 
securing  their  second  than  their  first  positions.  Nearly  twice  as  large 
a  proportion  of  these  children,  15.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  8.1 
per  cent,  secured  their  second  as  secured  their  first  positions  through 
agencies  of  this  sort.  Even  the  day  schools  obtained  more  second 
than  first  positions,  and  the  placement  bureau  increased  from  1.5 
per  cent  of  first  to  2.3  per  cent  of  second  positions.  The  greatest 
difference,  however,  was  foimd,  naturally,  in  the  use  made  of  the 
placement  facilities  of  the  continuation  school  where  the  children 
were  enrolled  after  they  had  secured  their  first  but  before  they  had 
secured  their  second  positions.  Only  three,  or  0.2  per  cent,  of  the 
children  who  held  more  than  one  position  secured  their  first,  but  84, 
or  4.4  per  cent,  secured  their  second  positions  through  the  continua- 
tion school.  Nevertheless,  the  continuation  school  at  the  time  of 
this  study  was  new  and  had  as  yet  developed  no  sjrstematic  place- 
ment work.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find,  therefore,  that  only  one- 
ninth  ot  the  continuation-school  children  of  the  age  group  studied 
secured  even  their  second  positions  through  any  form  of  placement 
agency  other  than  private  employment  bureaus. 

Slightly  over  three-fourths,  76  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the 
Boston  continuation  school,  and  an  even  larger  proportion  of  those 
who  were  interviewed,  stated  that  they  had  secured  their  first  regular 
positions  either  independently  or  through  friends  or  relatives.    A 
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larger  proportion  of  those  who  held  more  than  one  ]>o8ition  secured 
their  first  positions  independently,  oftener  through  personal  appli- 
cation than  through  friends  6r  relatives.  About  two-fifths,  40.2  per 
cent,  stated  that  they  had  no  assistance  in  finding  their  first  places 
in  the  industrial  world,  as  compared  with  35.8  per  cent  who  were 
assisted  by  friends  or  relatives.  An  even  larger  proportion  of  children 
who  held  more  than  one  position  secured  their  second  than  their  first 
positions  independently.  A  decrease  of  family  influence  is  also 
shown  in  the  smaller  proportion  who  secured  their  second  positions 
through  relatives  or  who  worked  for  relatives.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  would  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  children's  previous  in- 
dustrial experiences  must  have  opened  up  new  associations,  the  in- 
fluence of  friends  over  the  choice  of  second  positions  was  greater  than 
tbeir  influence  over  the  choice  of  first  positions. 

High-school  children  appear  to  have  been  much  more  likely  than 
children  from  the  grammar  schools,  and  eighth-grade  graduates  than 
children  from  the  lower  grades,  to  secure  their  first  positions  through 
employment  agencies,  schools,  or  placement  bureaus.  Not  far  from 
one-fifth,  18  per  cent,  of  the  children  from  high  schools,  and  nearly 
one-tenth,  9.6  per  cent,  of  the  ei^th-grade  graduates  made  use  of 
such  agencies.  At  the  same  time  native  children,  who  constituted 
comparatively  large  proportions  of  all  those  from  the  higher  grades, 
and  particularly  of  those  who  had  completed  a  year  or  more  of  high- 
school  work,  appear  to  have  been  much  more  likely  than  foreign- 
bom  children  to  secure  their  first  positions  through  employment 
i^ncies,  schools,  or  placement  bureaus.  The  childrrai  who  had  com- 
pleted only  the  fourth  or  fifth  grades,  among  whom  the  proportion 
of  foreign  bom  was  comparatively  high,  rarely  found  their  first  po- 
sitions through  such  agencies,  but  unusually  large  nimibers  of  them 
were  assisted  by  or  went  to  work  for  relatives. 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  children 
from  the  higher  grades  who  secured  their  first  positions  through 
placement  agencies  was  so  much  higher  than  that  of  childi*en  from 
the  lower  grades,  comparatively  few,  only  22.8  per  cent,  of  the 
children  who  made  use  of  such  agencies  were  retarded.  On  the  other 
hand,  retarded  children  formed  over  two-fifths,  42.6  per  cent,  of  those 
whose  employers  were  relatives,  and  nearly  one-third,  32.4  per  cent, 
of  those  who  secured  their  first  positions  through  relatives,  as  com- 
pared with  only  a  little  over  one-fourth,  27.9  per  cent,  of  those  who 
secured  their  first  positions  through  friends.  The  children  who  were 
assisted  only  by  friends,  as  well  as  those  who  secured  their  positions 
through  private  employment  agencies  and  through  the  placement 
bureau,  seem  to  have  been  normal  or  advanced  rather  than  retarded 
in  their  school  work. 
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To  a  certain  extent  at  least  the  method  of  securing  a  position 
would  doubtless  influence  the  occupation;  or,  conversely,  positioi^ 
in  certain  occupations  would  be  more  likely  than  positions  in  oth^^ 
to  be  secured  by  certain  methods.    It  is  not  surprising  to  find,  for 
example,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  positions  for  clerical  and 
similar  occupations  than  of  those  for  factory  and  mechanical  ^work 
were  secured  through  some  sort  of  employment  agency.    Office  -work 
and  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery-work  positions  were  particulariy 
apt  to  be  secured  through  employment  agencies,  schools,  or  place- 
ment bureaus.    Positions  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in  depart- 
ment stores,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  often  secured  independ- 
ently than  by  all  other  methods  combined.    A  larger  proportion  of 
positions  for  factory  and  mechanical  work  than  for  clerical  and  other 
similar  occupations  were  secured  through  friends  or  relatives,  and 
also  a  larger  proportion  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  were  secured 
independently.    Considerable  difference  was  found,   however,    be- 
tween different  kinds  of  factories.    Thus,  the  children  who  began 
work  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades,  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  whom  were  foreign  bom,  much  more  often  secured 
their  first  positions  through  friends  or  relatives  than  did  the  children 
who  began  work  in  shoe  factories. 

Length  and  number  of  positions  and  unemployment. — ConsideraUe 
difference  was  found  between  occupations  in  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  children  remained  in  their  positions.    In  studying  this 
subject  only  the  first  regular  positions  held  by  children  interviewed 
were  considered,  for  later  positions  were  too  frequently  not  termi- 
nated and  the  exact  length  of  positions  was  not  known  jfor  the  other 
groups  of  children.    The  largest  proportion  of  short-time  positions 
was  found  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores.    More 
than  half,  51  per  cent,  of  these  positions,  and  not  far  from  three- 
fifths,  57.9  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls  lasted  less  than  one  month. 
Positions  as  operatives  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades 
were  also  likely  to  be  of  short  duration.    Over  two-fifths,  43.6  per 
cent,  of  these  positions,  and  a  still  larger  proportion,  45.7  per  cent, 
of  those  held  by  girls  lasted  less  than  three  months.    More  than  half 
these  clothing  factory  positions  which  were  terminated  within  three 
months  lasted,  however,  more  than  one  month.    Though  the  work 
in  clothing  factories  is  seasonal,  the  rush  seasons  are  much  longer 
than  department  store  ''sales, "  and  this  fact  is  evidently  reflected  in 
the  comparative  length  of  positions  held  in  the  two  occupations. 
Shoe  factories  appear  to  have  offered  the  steadiest  work  for  opera- 
tives.   Considerably  more  than  two-fifths,  43.7  per  cent,  of  the  shoe 
factory  operative  positions  and  nearly  one-half,  48.3  per  c^t,  of 
those  entered  by  girls  were  held  for  a  year  or  more. 

Doubtless,  because  girls  preponderated  in  cash  and  messenger  work 
in  department  stores  and  in  work  as  operatives  in  clothing  factories 
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and  oth^  needle  trades,  the  positions  held  by  girls  generally  lasted 
for  shorter  periods  than  those  held  by  boys.  Over  two-fifths,  41  per 
cent,  of  all  the  first  positions  held  by  girls,  as  compared  ydth  less  than 
one- third,  32,1  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  boys,  lasted  less  than  three 
months. 

Even  children  who  had  been  at  work  only  a  short  time  before  their 
sixteenth  birthdays  had  often  held  a  number  of  positions,  but  in 
general  the  longer  the  industrial  histories  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
children  who  had  worked,  for  example,  in  as  many  as  four  different 
places.  Of  the  children  taking  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities  who 
b^an  work  before  they  were  14^  years  of  age — that  is,  from  18 
months  to  2  years  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays — ^nearly  one-third, 
32.3  i>er  cent,  held  only  one  certificate,  and  not  far  from  one-fourth, 
22.6  per  cent,  held  four  or  more  certificates.  Fourteen  of  these 
children  held  10  or  more  certificates.  This  group  of  children  includes, 
however,  many  who  worked  only  diuring  vacation,  and  in  such  a 
group  the  proportion  holding  one  position  would  naturally  be  larger, 
while  that  holding  four  or  more  positions  would  be  smaller,  than 
among  children  who  had  spent  the  whole  18  months  to  2  years  before 
their  sixteenth  birthdays  as  industrial  workers.  Of  the  contin- 
uation-school children,  all  regular  workers,  who  began  at  the 
same  ages,  less  than  one-fourth,  22.6  per  cent,  held  only  one  certificate 
but  not  far  from  three-tenths,  28.1  per  cent,  held  four  or  more 
.certificates. 

Of  the  children  interviewed,  all  regular  workers,  not  far  from  one 
fourth,  23.1  per  cent,  held  only  one  position  in  a  year  or  more  of  work 
history  and  were  therefore  classified  as  ''steady;"  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion,  24.7  per  cent,  held  on  an  average  one  position  within 
each  period  of  from  six  months  to  one  year  and  were  classified  as 
"active;"  about  one- third,  33.2  per  cent,  held  new  positions  on  an 
average  within  each  period  of  from  three  to  six  months  and  were 
classified  as  ''restless;"  and  a  comparatively  small  proportion,  less 
than  one-tenth,  held  new  positions  on  an  average  within  each  period 
of  less  than  three  months  and  were  classified  as  "  unsteady." 

In  each  of  these  groups  of  children  girls  held  more  positions  on  an 
average  than  did  boys.  Over  one-fourth,  27.1  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
who  took  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities,  but  less  than  one-fifth, 
19.6  per  cent,  of  the  boys  held  four  or  more  positions. 

The  steady  workers  appear  to  have  been  decidedly  less  likely  to  be 
retarded  in  their  school  work  than  those  who  shifted  their  positions 
frequently.  Of  the  continuation-school  children  who  took  out  their 
first  certificates  before  their  fifteenth  birthdays  only  about  one-fourth, 
25.5  per  cent,  of  those  who  held  only  one  position,  but  about  two- 
fifths,  40.6  per  cent,  of  those  who  held  four  or  more  positions  before 
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they  became  16,  were  retarded.  In  the  group  of  children  inter- 
viewed the  largest  proportion  of  retarded  children,  about  two-fifths, 
39.9  per  cent,  was  found  among  those  classed  as  ''restless,"  but 
nearly  as  large  a  proportion,  37.9  per  cent,  appeared  among  the 
considerably  smaller  number  classed  as  "unsteady.'^  On  the  other 
hand,  only  about  one-fourth,  24.7  per  cent,  of  the  "steady"  workers 
had  failed  to  attain  a  Rormal  grade.  Apparently  children  who  were 
behind  in  their  school  work  were  more  likely  than  were  those  from 
normal  or  higher  than  normal  grades  for  their  ages  to  make  frequent 
changes  in  their  positions  after  going  to  work. 

The  figures  in  regard  to  unemployment  relate  only  to  the  children 
interviewed,  as  the  dates  of  termination  of  positions  could  not  be 
determined  accurately  enough  for  the  other  groups  of  children. 
Moreover,  only  children  who  had  been  at  work  one  year  or  more  are 
here  considered,  as  those  with  shorter  work  histories  may  not  have 
had  a  normal  amoimt  of  unemployment.  Among  these  children  the 
proportion  of  unemployed  time  was  14.4  per  cent.  The  boys  alone 
had  only  about  one-eighth,  12,4  per  cent,  of  their  time  unemployed, 
but  the  j>ercentage  for  the  girls  was  much  higher,  17. 

The  order  of  nativity  groups  in  amount  of  time  unemployed  was 
for  girls  exactly  opposite  to  that  for  boys.  Among  native  boys 
whose  fathers  also  were  native  the  percentage  of  unemployment  was 
only  10.5,  somewhat  less  than  among  native  boys  of  foreigh  parentage, 
12.6,  and  decidedly  less  than  among  foreign  boys,  16.9.  Among 
girls,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  favorable  showing  was  made  by 
those  who  were  foreign  bom,  with  only  14.1  per  cent  of  their  time 
unemployed,  and  the  next  most  favorable  by  the  native  girls  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  bom,  with  16.4  per  cent  of  imemployed  time. 
The  highest  percentage  of  unemployment  for  any  sex  and  nativity 
group  was  22.9  for  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  also  were  native. 
This  pecuharity  appears  to  be  due  to  a  greater  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  native  girls,  and  especially  those  of  native  parentage,  to  work 
only  when  they  could  secure  the  more  attractive  positions,  for,  as 
already  shown,  these  girls  more  frequently  than  any  other  group 
tended  to  take  temporary  positions,  es]>ecially  for  cash  and  messenger 
work  in  department  stores,  and  were  consequently  out  of  work  a 
great  deal  of  the  time. 

This  tendency  to  take  temporary  work  especially  in  department 
stores,  is  also  probably  the  cause  of  the  otherwise  surprising  fact  that 
girls  who  had  completed  higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages  had 
nearly  twice  as  large  a  percentage  of  imemployment  as  boys  of  the 
same  class,  19.8  as  compared  with  10.  For  boys  the  percentage  of 
imemployment,  like  the  number  of  positions  held,  was  largest  among 
those  who  were  retarded,  but  for  girls  it  was  somewhat  larger  among 
those  from  higher  than  among  those  from  lower  grades  than  normal 
for  their  ages. 
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Another  strange  f aot  is  that  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  who  were 
very  much  retarded — three  or  more  grades  below  normal — ^had  lower 
percentages  of  miemployment,  the  boys  only  6.8  per  cent  and  the 
girls  14.2  per  cent,  than  any  other  groups  of  the  same  sex.  This  was 
probably  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  much  retarded  children  of 
both  sexes- were  more  likely  to  go  to  work  in  factories  where  short- 
time  positions  were  comparatively  rare. 

The  <diildren  who  had  held  only  one  position  within  a  year  or  more 
of  work  history — those  called  ** steady''  workers — naturally  had  very 
Uttle  unemployment.  Among  these  children  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed time  was  almost  negligible,  only  2.7.  Among  the  '^ active'' 
workers  this  percentage  rose  to  15.1,  but  it  was  more  than  doubled 
among  the  ^'unsteady"  workers,  who  were  unemployed  during  more 
than  one-third,  34.9  per  cent,  of  their  woi^  histories.  Even  the 
'"restless"  workers  were  unemployed  for  more  than  one-fifth,  21.9 
per  cent,  of  their  time.  All  the  different  groups  of  girls  showed 
higher  percentages  of  imemployment  than  the  correspond'mg  groups 
of  boys,  but  the  difference  was  especially  marked  among  the  '^  un- 
steady" workers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  in  this  study  of  Boston 
dbildren  it  was  found  that  the  girls  on  an  average  remained  in  their 
first  positions  for  shorter  periods  of  time,  held  more  positions  within 
given  periods,  and  had  more  unemployment — ^in  a  word,  were  less 
steady  workers — than  the  boys,  in  a  similar  study  of  all  the  working 
children  of  Connecticut  the  exact  reverse  was  found.  The  girls  in 
Uiat  study  remained  in  their  first  positions  for  longer  periods  of  time, 
held  fewer  positions  within  given  periods,  and  had  less  unemploy- 
ment— in  a  word,  were  more  steady  workers  than  the  boys.^ 

This  difference  appears  to  be  due  entirely,  however,  to  differences 
in  the  occupations  open  to  girls.  In  Boston,  a  typical  commercial 
city,  large  nimibers  of  girls,  and  much  larger  than  of  boys,  were 
employed  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores  where,  as 
already  se^i,  a  large  proportion  of  the  positions  were  temporary  in 
diaracter  and  of  short  duration.  Not  far  from  one-fourth,  23.4  per 
cent,  of  all  the  positions  held  by  the  Boston  continuation-school 
girls,  but  only  7.1  per  cent  of  those  held  by  the  boys,  were  for  this 
occupation.  In  each  different  group  of  children  studied  girls  held 
from  three-fifths  to  three-fourths  of  all  such  positions.  The  Boston 
girls,  therefore,  were  at  a  distinct  disadvantage,  as  compared  with 
the  boys,  in  the  matter  of  steadiness  of  employment.  In  Connecticut, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  about  one-sixth,  16.6  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
held  first  positions  in  any  kind  .of  'Hrade,"  including  not  only  posi- 
tions for  cash  and  messenger  work  but  for  selling  and  for  work  of 

*  Indostrial  iDftabiUtj  of  ChUd  Worken,  U.  B.  Dept.  of  Labor,  ChildiCQ's  BnreMi,  PablioatMO  No.  74, 
bidQctrtel  Berias,  Na  ft,  pp.  lS-30  pustm. 
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various  kinds  which  in  Boston  would  have  been  classified  as  '^  mes- 
senger work,  errands,  and  delivery."  *  At  the  same  time  more  Con- 
necticut boys  than  girls  were  employed  in  "trade."  Evidently  the 
Connecticut  girls  were  not  handicapped,  as  compared  with  the  boys, 
by  temporary  positions  in  department  stores. 

Furthermore,  the  clothing  factories  of  Boston,  which  fumisliied 
about  one-eighth,  12.7  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  girls  and  a 
very  small  proportion,  only  0.6  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  boys,  were 
largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  outer  garments  and  offered 
much  seasonal  work,  whereas  those  of  Connecticut  were  more  com- 
monly engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  corsets  and  underwear  ajid 
offered  more  steady  work.     On  the  other  hand,  textile  factories, 
where  in  Connecticut  the  greatest  steadiness  in  employment  was 
found  and  which  furnished  over  one-fourth,  26.5  per  cent,  of  the  first 
positions  held  by  girls  but  only  about  one-sixth,  16.6  per  cent,  of 
those  held  by  boys  in  that  State,  were  of  comparatively  little  inapor- 
tance  in  Boston,  where  they  furnished  only  3  per  cent  of  all  the 
positions  held  by  both  sexes.     Though  the  nimibers  are  small  it  is 
also  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  spite  of  their  more  frequent  employ- 
ment in  seasonal  work  in  clothing  factories,  Boston  girls  worked  for 
longer  periods  than  boys  in  their  first  regular  positions  as  factory 
oj)eratives. 

Other  iUustrations  of  the  differences  in  opportunities  for  steady 
work  offered  to  girls  and  to  boys  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  might  be  cited,  if  the  positions  held  were  all 
classified  either  upon  an  occupational  or  an  industrial  basis.  This 
rough  comparison  is  sufiicient,  however,  to  show  that  the  greater 
steadiness  of  boys  in  Boston  and  of  girls  in  Connecticut  is  due  to 
differences  in  industrial  opportunities  open  to  the  two  sexes  in  a 
conmiercial  city  like  Boston  and  in  a  manufacturing  State  like 
Connecticut. 

Wages  and  earnings. — Not  far  from  three-fourths,  73.5  per  cent,  of 
the  children  interviewed  received  less  than  $5  initial  weekly  wages 
in  their  first  regular  positions.  As  only  5.1  per  cent  made  less  than 
S3,  the  initial  weekly  wages  of  the  great  majority,  68.4  per  cent,  were 
from  $3  to  $5.  Wages  of  from  $4  to  $5  were  more  common  than 
those  of  from  $3  to  $4.  The  latter  amounts  were  received  by  little 
more  than  one-fourth,  26.5  per  cent^  and  the  former  by  over  two- 
fifths,  41.9  per  cent,  of  the  children. 

The  initial  weekly  wages  of  the  boys  were  decidedly  higher  than 
those  of  the  girls.  Nearly  one-half,  48.6  per  cent,  of  the  bojrs  but 
only  about  one-third,  32.7  per  cent^  of  the  girls  earned  $4  but  le6S 
than  $5,  while  about  one-fifth,  20.3  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  only 

•  The  BifttQiial  available  ibr  Um  Conneoticat  study  made  possible  only  an  industrial,  and  not  an  oeeo- 
pational,  olassiflcatian. 
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one-twentieth,  6.2  per  c^it,  of  the  girls  earned  $5  but  less  than  $6. 
Less  than  $3  weekly  wages  were  received  by  about  one-twelfth,  8.7 
per  cent,  of  the  girls,  but  by  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  boys. 

Foreign-bom  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  appear  to  have  received 
higher  initial  weekly  wages  than  native  children^  of  either  native  or 
foreign-bom  fathers.  Not  far  from  one-third,  31.6  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign-bom  boys  earned  $5  or  more,  as  compared  with  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  native  sons  of  native  and  of  foreign-bom  fathers, 
23.6  per  cent  and  23.4  per  cent,  respectively.  This  appears  to  have 
been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  foreign-bom  children,  particularly 
boySy  much  more  frequently  worked  long  hours — that  is,  over  48  a 
week — than  did  children  of  any  other  nativity  group.  In  part,  as 
will  be  seen  later,  it  appears  to  have  been  due  to  higher  wages  in 
factory  and  mechanical  occupations  in  which,  as  already  noted, 
foreign-bom  children  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  native  to 


ler  initial  weekly  wages  were  received  by  children  who  went  to 
work  during  the  summer  vacation  than  by  those  who  went  to  work 
at  any  other  time,  by  children  who  left  school  for  other  than  economic 
reasons  than  by  those  who  left  school  for  economic  reasons,  and  by 
children  who  secured  their  first  regular  positions  through  friends  or 
relatives  4han  by  those  who  secured  them  independendy  or  through 
employment  bureaus  or  placement  agencies. 

Advancement  in  school  work  and  employment  before  leaving  school 
also  seem  to  have  exercised  a  favorable  influence  over  the  children's 
initial  weekly  wages  in  their  first  r^ular  positions.    Not  far  from 
one-fourth,  22.1  per  cent,  of  the  children  from  higher  than  normal 
grades  for  their  ages  received  $5  or  more,  as  compared  with  about 
one-sixth,  16.4  per  cent,  of  those  from  normal  grades  and  with  an 
even  smaller  proportion  of  the  retarded  children.    The  same  tend- 
ency was  shown  by  both  boys  and  girls.    The  advantage  of  children 
who  had  worked  before  leaving  school  was  even  more  pronounced. 
Over  one-fourth,  25.9  per  cent,  of  these  children,  as  compared  with 
little  more  than  one-tenth,  11.2  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  not  worked 
before  leaving  school,  received  initial  weekly  wages  of  $5  or  more. 
Nor  was  this  due  to  the  preponderance  of  boys  with  their  higher 
wages  among  the  children  who  had  worked  before  leaving  school,  for 
the  boys  alone  showed  the  same  tendency. 

Wages  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  were  higher  for  both 
boys  and  girls  than  in  clerical  and  other  similar  occupations.  In 
part,  at  least,  because  of  comparativdy  high  wages  received  by  boys 
as  apprentices  and  helpers  in  skilled  trades,  over  two-fifths,  41.8  per 
cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  hojs  in  the  entire  group  of  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations  paid  initial  weekly  wages  of  $5  or  more. 
Although  girls  received  these  wages  in  only  about  one-sixth,  16.8  per 
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cent,  of  their  positions  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  this 
proportion  was  higher  than  for  their  positions  in  clerical  and  other 
similar  occupations,  which  was  less  than  one-tenth,  9  per  cent.  The 
difference  between  these  two  main  groups  of  occupations  was  due 
primarily  to  the  unusually  low  wages  received  by  both  sexes,  but 
particularly  by  girls,  in  positions  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in 
department  stores.  The  most  frequent  wages  for  this  occupation 
were  $3  but  less  than  $4,  and  less  than  $5  a  week  was  received  in  not 
far  from  nine-tenths,  87.8  per  cent,  of  all  these  positions  and  in  ov^er 
nine-tenths,  91.8  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls.  Office  work  showed 
the  highest  proportion  of  positions  in  which  the  initial  weekly  wag^ 
were  $5  or  more,  but  the  positions  held  by  boys  in  messenger,  errand, 
and  delivery  work,  like  those  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in  depart- 
ment stores,  carried  lower  wages  than  positions  in  the  entire  groap 
of  clerical  and  other  similar  occupations. 

Piecework  was  particularly  common  in  factory  and  medianical 
occupations,  and,  although  in  general  wages  were  lower  in  piece 
than  in  time  work  positions,  girls  appear  to  have  earned  the  higher 
rates  of  wages  more  often  when  engaged  in  piecework.  Children 
were  paid  by  the  piece  in  only  about  one-eighth^  12.6  per  cent,  of 
all  their  positions,  but  in  about  one-third,  33.2  per  cent,  of  those  in 
factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  and  in  nearly  t^iree-fifths,  59.8 
per  cent,  of  those  in  shoe  factories  alone.  The  only  other  type  of 
occupation  in  which  any  considerable  proportion  of  positions  involved 
piecework  was  ^'packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 
work,"  and  in  less  than  one-sixth,  15.4  per  cent,  of  these  positions 
were  the  children  paid  by  the  piece.  For  both  sexes  combined,  the 
initial  weekly  wages  were  decidedly  higher  in  time  work  than  in 
piecework  positions.  Nevertheless,  girls,  who  held  nearly  seven- 
tenths,  69.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  piecework  positions,  recdved  wages 
of  $4  or  more  in  54.5  per  cent  of  their  piecework,  as  compared  with 
only  49.6  per  cent  of  their  timework  positions,  and  $6  or  more  in 
7.7  per  cent  of  their  piecework,  as  compared  with  only  3.3  per  cent 
of  their  timework  positions. 

Initial  weekly  wages  do  not  represent  the  rate  of  compensation 
received  by  these  children  during  the  whole  of  the  period  before 
their  sixteenth  birthdays,  for  in  two-fifths,  40.5  per  cent,  of  all  the 
timework  positions  held  for  three  months  or  more  their  wages  were 
raised,  and  in  over  one-fourth,  28.6  per  cent,  the  increases  amounted 
to  $1  or  more  a  week.  Although  office  work  was,  for  boys,  the  occupa- 
tion which  showed  the  largest  proportion,  52.8  per  cent,  of  positions  in 
which  wages  were  increased,  in  general  the  children  appear  to  have 
been  most  likely  to  receive  increases  in  the  occupations  in  which  their 
initial  wages  were  lowest.  Thus  both  boys  and  girls  received  wage 
increases  in  a  larger  proportion  of  positions  in  derical  and  other 
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ilar  occupations  than  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 
Girls  also  received  a  larger  proportion  of  increases  which  amounted 
to  SI  or  more  in  clerical  occupations,  but  for  boys  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  such  increases  was  found  in  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations.  In  43.4  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by  boys  for 
messenger,  errand,  and  deUvery  work  the  wages  were  increased,  bat 
in  only  29.5  per  cent  of  them  did  the  increase  amoimt  to  $1  or  more. 
Girls  received  increases  in  a  larger  proportion,  60.8  per  cent,  of  their 
positions  which  lasted  three  months  or  longer  for  cash  and  messenger 
work  in  department  stores  than  in  any  other  occupation,  and  in 
almost  one-half,  49  per  cent,  of  these  positions  the  increase  amounted 
to  SI  or  more.  Evidently  the  girls  who  secured  fairly  permanent 
positions  in  this  occupation  fared  better  than  would  be  indicated 
by  the  low  initial  wages  paid  in  their  first  positions. 

Both  because  of  increased  in  particular  positions  and  because  of 
changes  in  positions,  before  the  date  of  the  interview  many  of  the 
children  were  earning  more  than  in  their  first  r^ular  positions.  Of 
those  who  had  been  at  work  for  a  year  or  more,  the  great  majority; 
69.4  per  cent,  were  receiving  higher,  and  a  very  small  proportion, 
only  5.9  per  cent,  lower  wages  when  interviewed  than  when  they 
began  work.  In  the  majority  of  cases  their  increases  amoimted  to 
less  than  $2,  the  largest  number  being  in  the  group  $1  but  less  than 
$2.  Twenty  children  had  received  increases  of  $4  or  more.  The 
proportion  of  girls  whose  wages  had  increased  was  nearly  as  high 
as  that  of  boys,  and  the  porportion  who  had  received  increases  of 
$2  or  more  was  higher.  Nevertheless,  decreases  occurred  in  the 
wages  of  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys. 

Although  the  foreign-bom  children  had  the  advantage  in  initial 
weekly  wages,  in  wage  promotions  they  appear  to  have  been  not 
so  wdl  off  as  the  native  children,  and  particularly  as  the  native 
children  of  native  parentage.  Increases  of  $2  or  more  were  received 
by  less  than  one-fourth,  23.1  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom  children, 
but  by  more  than  one-fourth,  27.9  per  cent,  of  the  native  children 
whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom  and  by  about  three-tenths,  30. 1  per 
cent,  of  those  whose  fathers  also  were  native.  At  the  same  time 
decreases  in  wages  were  reported  by  7.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign^ 
bom  children  but  by  only  5.5  per  cent  of  the  native  children  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  bom  and  4.9  per  cent  of  those  whose  fathers 
also  were  native. 

Retardation  appears  to  have  exercised  an  unfavorable  influence, 
not  only  over  initial  weekly  wages,  but  also  over  wage  increases. 
Only  about  three-fifths,  59.1  per  cent,  of  the  retarded  children,  as 
compared  with  not  far  from  three-fourths,  72.7  per  cent,  of  the 
children  from  normal  grades  and  with  more  than  three-fourths,  77.7 
per  cent,  of  those  from  higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages. 
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receiyed  increases  in  wages  between  their  first  regular  positions  and 
the  date  of  the  interview.  Moreover,  the  increase  amounted  to  92 
or  more  for  only  about  one-fifth,  19.9  per  cent,  of  the  retarded 
children,  as  compared  with  three-tenths,  30.2  per  cent,  of  the  children 
from  normal  grades  and  with  an  even  larger  proportion,  31.3  per  cent, 
of  those  from  higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages. 

The  figures  for  wage  increases  in  connection  with  average  duraticMi 
of  positions  seem  to  indicate  that  frequent  changes  are  not  desirable. 
The  ** steady"  workers,  it  was  found,  were  more  likely  than  any  other 
group  of  children  to  receive  increases.  Over  three-fourths,  76.4  per 
cent,  of  the  children  classed  as  ''steady,"  as  compared  with  only 
68.5  per  cent  of  those  classed  as  ''active"  and  65.4  per  cent  of  those 
classed  as ' '  restless,"  received  wage  increases.  The  increases  received 
by  the  "steady"  workers  were  also,  in  general,  more  substantial 
than  those  of  other  children.  Increases  of  $2  or  more  were  reported 
by  30.4  per  cent  of  the  "steady,"  by  29  per  cent  of  the  "active," 
and  by  24.2  per  cent  of  the  "restless"  children.  Although  these 
larger  proportions  of  wage  increases  and  of  fairly  substantial  increases 
among  the  "steady"  workers  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
already  shown  that  these  children  were  less  frequently  than  any 
other  group  retarded  in  their  school  studies,  it  appears  probable  at 
least  that  the  children  who  change  their  positions  frequently  are  not 
the  ones  who  secure  most  rapid  advancement  in  wages.< 

The  average  monthly  earnings,  which  depend  not  only  upon  weekly 
wages  and  increases  in  weekly  wages  but  also  upon  amount  of  unem- 
ployment, differed  for  children  who  had  been  at  work  more,  and  for 
those  who  had  been  at  work  less,  than  one  year.  For  those  who  had 
been  at  work  for  a  year  or  more  the  average  monthly  earnings  of  both 
sexes  were  $16.68,  slightly  higher  than  for  the  children  with  shorter 
work  histories,  $16.62.  Although  the  difference  amoimted  to  only 
6  cents  ^  the  children  with  the  longer  work  histories  had  more  imem- 
ployment  and  would,  therefore,  be  expected  to  show  lower  eamingSi 
so  that  even  this  slight  difference  appears  to  suggest  again  that  the 
wages  of  children  tend  to  rise  slightly  with  increased  industrial  experi- 
ence. Many  of  the  children  whose  industrial  histories  had  lasted  less 
than  a  year,  however,  had  been  at  work  for  too  short  periods  to  have 
had  typical  percentages  of  imemployment  and,  therefore,  typical 
average  earnings,  and  for  that  reason  the  following  discussion  relates 
only  to  those  who  had  been  at  work  for  a  year  or  more.  The  boys, 
as  would  be  expected  from  their  higher  initial  weekly  wages  and  their 
lower  percentage  of  unemployment,  had  larger  monthly  earnings 
than  the  girls,  $17.90,  as  compared  with  $15.06.  But  the  higher 
initial  wages  of  foreign-bom  boys  were  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance their  comparative  failure  to  secure  wage  advances  and  their 
high  percentage,  16.9  per  cent,  of  unemployment.     The  highest  aver. 
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age  monthly  earnings,  therefore,  $18.44,  were  received  by  the  native 
boys  whose  fathers  also  were  native.  The  native  girls  of  native  parent- 
age, on  the  other  hand,  who  were  unemployed  not  far  from  one- 
fourth,  22.9  per  cent,  of  their  time,  received  lower  average  monthly 
earnings,  S13.98,  than  the  girls  of  any  other  group. 

The  children  who  had  completed  normal  grades  for  their  ages, 
owing  to  their  higher  initial  wages,  their  greater  success  in  obtaining 
increases,  and  their  smaller  amount  of  unemployment,  received 
decidedly  higher  average  monthly  earnings  than  did  the  retarded 
children,  $17.24,  as  compared  with  $15.35,  and  for  the  same  reasons 
the  advanced  children  received  slightly  higher  monthly  earnings, 
S17.34,  than  did  the  normal  children.  The  boys  of  these  different 
groups  showed  the  same  tendency  as  both  sexes  combined,  but  the 
girls  from  higher  grades  than  normal  had  such  a  large  amount  of 
unemployment,  due  to  their  selection  of  occupations,  that  their  aver- 
age monthly  earnings,  $14.11,  fell  behind  those  of  the  girls  from 
normal  ^ades,  $15.87,  and  were  only  a  trifle  higher  than  those  of 
retarded  girls,  $14.07. 

The  tendency  already  noted  for  wages  to  rise  with  increased  indus- 
trial experience  was  found  mainly  among  children  who  were  advanced 
in  their  school  work,  though  also  to  a  certain  extent  among  those  from 
normal  grades.  The  retarded  children,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
exactly  the  opposite  tendency — for  wages  to  fall  with  increased  indus- 
trial ex}>erience.  In  spite  of  a  markedly  unfavorable  percentage  of 
unemployment,  the  average  monthly  earnings  of  children  from  higher 
grades  than  normal  who  had  been  at  work  for  a  year  or  more  w^e 
$1.20  more  than  those  of  the  same  class  of  children  who  had  been  at 
work  less  than  a  year.  Even  for  children  from  normal  grades,  with 
only  a  comparatively  slight  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  unem- 
ployment, a  difference  in  earnings  of  21  cents  in  favor  of  the  children 
with  longer  work  histories  was  found.  But  the  average  monthly 
earnings  of  retarded  children  who  had  been  at  work  for  one  year  or 
more  were  actually  70  cents  lower  than  those  of  retarded  children 
who  had  been  at  work  less  than  one  year,  though  the  difference  in 
amount  of  unemployment  was  smaller  than  for  any  other  group  of 
children. 

Decided  -differences  in  average  monthly  earnings  corresponding  to 
those  in  percentages  of  time  imemployed  were  found  between 
''steady," ''active,'*  "restless,"  and* 'unsteady  "workers.  For  exam* 
pie,  the  ' 'steady"  workers  made  nearly  twice  as  much,  $19.54,  on  an 
average,  as  the  "unsteady"  workers,  $10.71.  Less  difference  was 
found  among  the  boys,  but  the  average  monthly  earnings  of  the 
" steady "  girls  were  $18.15,  as  compared  with  only  $7.30  earned  by 
the  "unsteady"  girls. 
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Hours  oflalar, — In  more  than  three-fourths,  76.9  per  cent,  of  tlieir 
positions  the  children  interriewed  worked  either  between  36  and  48 
or  exactly  48  hours  a  week.  In  nearly  two-fifths,  39.1  per  cent,  they 
worked  exactly  48  hours.  The  hours  in  most  occupations  were  for  a 
large  majority  of  the  children  from  36  to  48,  inclusive,  and  these  may 
therefore  be  considered  to  be  the  customary  hours  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  For  both  sexes,  moreover,  the  hours  in  the  last  positions  beld 
appear  to  have  been  much  more  likely  to  be  within  these  limits  than 
those  in  the  first  positions.  Not  only  did  children  work  over  48 
hours  but  they  also  worked  less  than  36  hours,  in  a  smaller  proportion 
of  last  than  of  first  positions. 

The  hours  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  were  more  often 
than  in  clerical  and  similar  occupations  either  from  36  to  48  or 
exactly  48  a  week.    These  two  groups  together  included  more  than 
four-^ths,  83.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  in  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations,  and  over  nine-tenths,  92.9  per  cent,  of  those  in  shoe 
factories.    In  not  far  from  two-thirds,  64.3  per  cent,  of*  the  shoe 
factory  positions  the  hoiu«  were  exactly  48  a  week.    In  less  than 
three-fourths,  74.1  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  clothing  factories  and 
other  needle  trades,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  hours  from  36  to  48, 
inclusive,  and  in  little  over  one-fifth,  21.1  per  cent,  were  they  exactly 
48.    Although  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  the  positions  in 
clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades  than  of  those  in  the  entire 
group  of  clerical  and  other  similar  occupations  required  from  36  to 
48  hours,  inclusive,  the  special  occupations  included  in  the  latter 
group  showed  wide  variations.    Thus  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in 
department  stores  the  hours  were  either  between  36  and  48  or  exactly 
48  in  more  than  nine-tenths,  92.5  per  cent,  of  all  positions,  while  in 
messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  these  were  the  weekly  hours 
in  less  than  three-fourths,  73.3  per  cent,  of  all  positions. 

Positions  with  mmsual  hoiu^ — that  is,  with  hours  of  either  less 
than  36  or  more  than  48  a  week — were  most  conmion  in  proportion 
to  the  nimiber  of  positions  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations. 
Much  the  largest  number  of  such  positions,  however,  was  found  in 
messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work,  and  the  next  lai^est  in  work 
as  operatives  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  In  nearly 
half,  49.4  per  cent,  of  all  positions  in  personal  and  domestic  occupa- 
tions, and  in  over  one-half,  51.1  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls,  the 
weekly  hours  were  either  less  than  36  or  more  than  48.  Nevertheless, 
of  the  84  positions  in  which  the  children  worked  less  than  36  hours 
a  week,  or  less  than  the  six  hours  a  day  required  by  law  for  exemption 
from  6chool  attendance,  only  13  were  in  personal  and  domestic 
occupations  as  compared  with  37  in  messenger,  errand,  and  deUvery 
work.  And  of  the  297  positions  in  which  the  children  worked  more 
than  48  hours  a  week,  or  more  than  the  hours  permitted  by  law  in 
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most  occupations,  only  31  were  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations, 
as  compared  with  147  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work,  and 
39  in  clothing  factories  and  needle  trades.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
positions  in  each  of  these  two  latter  occupations,  19.5  per  cent  of  the 
messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  positions  and  21.1  per  cent  of 
the  clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades  positions  required  more 
than  4S  hours'  work  a  week. 

The  hours  of  girls,  doubtless  because  of  the  occupations  entered, 
appear  to  have  been  much  more  frequently  than  those  of  boys  either 
from  36  to  48  or  48  a  week.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hours  were  less 
than  36  in  a  larger  proportion  and  more  than  48  in  a  decidedly 
lai^er  proportion,  of  the  positions  held  by  boys  than  of  those  held 
by  girls. 

The  fact  that  foreign-bom  boys  worked  long  hours — that  is,  over 
48  a  week — ^much  more  frequently  than  the  boys  of  any  other  nativity 
group  may  account  for  their  comparatively  high  initial  weekly  wages. 
In  more  than  one-fourth,  27.5  per  cent,  of  all  their  positions  the 
hours  were  over  48,  as  compared  with  about  one-sixth,  17.4  per  cent, 
of  the  positions  held  by  the  native  sons  of  foreign-bom  fathers  and 
with  only  about  one-eighth,  13.6  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  the 
native  sons  of  native  fathers. 

The  conclusion  that  this  greater  tendency  to  take  positions  with 
long  hoiu^  of  labor  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  high  wages  of  the 
foreign-bom  boys  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  general, 
the  higher  rates  of  wages  were  found  to  have  been  paid  in  positions 
involving  long  hours  and  the  lower  rates  in  positions  involving  com- 
paratively short  hoiu^.  In  nearly  one-fourth,  23.1  per  cent,  of  the 
positions  in  which  boys  received  initial  weekly  wages  of  $5  or  more, 
but  in  only  about  one-sixth,  16.4  per  cent,*of  those  in  which  their 
initial  weekly  wages  were  less  than  $5,  were  their  hours  over  48  a 
week.  The  wages  of  the  girls,  like  those  of  the  boys,  were  distinctly 
affected  by  their  hours,  and  in  the  same  way. 

Reasons  for  leaving  positions. — As  the  information  obtained  from 
the  children  who  were  interviewed  in  regard  to  their  reasons  for 
leaving  positions  is  probably  more  accurate  than  that  obtained  from 
the  continuation-school  records,  only  the  figures  for  the  interviewed 
children  are  here  used.  Even  for  this  group  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  figures  probably  understate  the  number  of  cases  of 
"lay  offs,"  because  children  would  be  more  likely  to  state  that  they 
had  left  because  of  dissatisfaction  when  actually  they  had  been  dis- 
diarged,  than  to  state  that  they  had  been  discharged  when  they  had 
actually  left  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  positions. 
Moreover,  the  group  of  children  interviewed,  primarily  because  they 
were  all  at  work  on  the  date  of  the  interview,  contains  an  abnormally 
small  proportion  of  children  who  left  positions  in  order  to  return  to 
school. 
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More  positions  were  left  because  children  were  ''laid  off*'  than 
because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  positions,  42.5  per  cent  as 
compared  with  37.8  per  cent.  For  the  girls  alone  the  difference  -was 
even  greater;  practically  one-half,  49.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held 
by  girls,  as  compared  with  little  more  than  one-third,  36.8  per  cent, 
of  those  held  by  boys,  ended  with  a  '*lay  off." 

Probably  a  considerable  majority  of  these  discharges,  however, 
were  not  due  to  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  children  but  solely  to 
the  character  of  the  industries  in  which  they  were  employed.      All 
three  of  the  occupations  in  which  over  two-fifths  of  the  terminated 
positions  held  by  both  sexes  ended  in  discharge  were  more  or  less 
seasonal  in  character;  and  in  all  three,  girls  were  more  conmionly 
employed  than  boys.    These  three  occupations  were  work  as  oper- 
atives in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades,  '*  packing,  wrap- 
ping, labeling,  and  shipping-room  work,"  and  cash  and  messenger 
work  in  department  stores.    The  latter  occupation,  in  which  girls 
held  about  three-fourths  of  all  the  positions,  was  mainly  responsible 
for  their  higher  proportion  of  ''lay  offs."     In  this  occupation  not 
far  from  seven-eighths,  85.5  per  cent,  of  all  positions,  and  nearly 
nine-tenths,  89.7  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls,  ended  with  a 
'layoff.'' 

Discharges  because  the  work  was  temporary,  business  was  dull,  or 
for  some  unassigned  reason  accounted,  moreover,  for  the  termination 
of  over  one-half,  50.4  per  cent,  of  the  positions  left  by  native  girls  of 
native  parentage — ^who  were  most  commonly  employed  in  cash  and 
messenger  work  in  department  stores — as  compared  with  only  38.3 
per  cent  of  those  left  by  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom 
and  by  an  even  smaller  proportion,  29.5  per  cent,  of  those  left  by 
foreign-bom  girls.  Although  native  boys  whose  fathers  were  foreign- 
bom  were  more  frequently  '4aid  off"  for  these  reasons  than  any  other 
group  of  boys,  even  for  them  the  proportion  of  positions,  25.1  per 
cent,  terminated  in  this  way  was  less  than  for  any  group  of  girls. 

Owing  to  the  large  nimiber  of  positions  from  which  girb  were 
'*laid  off"  all  other  reasons  were  naturally  given  less  frequently  by 
them  than  by  boys.  Thus  dissatisfaction  with  their  positions  was 
the  reason  given  for  the  termination  of  about  two-fifths,  40.6  per 
cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  boys  but  less  than  one-third,  31.9  per 
cent,  of  those  held  by  girls.  Dissatisfaction  was  not  only  the  chief 
reason  for  leaving  positions  for  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work, 
but  also  for  leaving  places  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations  and 
in  shoe  factories.  Moreover,  the  differences  were  found  to  be  so 
pronounced  between  the  proportion  of  positions  left  by  boys  and 
that  left  by  girls  because  of  too  hard  work  or  too  long  hours,  7.9  per 
cent  as  compared  with  4.6  per  cent,  that  it  appears  probable  that  the 
boys,  doubtless  because  they  were  more  frequently  employed  for  long 
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hours  and  at  heavy  work,  tended  actually  to  leave  positions  because 
of  excessive  physical  demands  more  often  than  did  the  girls.  The 
boys,  moreover,  appear  to  have  been  much  more  successful  than  the 
girls  in  securing  new- positions  before  leaving  their  old  ones. 

As  would  be  expected  from  their  choice  of  occupations,  the  girls 
who  had  completed  higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages  were 
more  likely  to  be  "laid  oflF"  than  any  other  group,  and  those  from 
normal  grades  were  more  likely  to  be  *4aid  oflF"  than  those  who  were 
retarded.  Considerably  more  than  one-half,  66.3  per  cent,  of  the 
positions  held  by  advanced  girls,  as  compared  with  63.6  per  cent  of 
diose  held  by  normal  girls  and  with  only  37.9  of  those  held  by  re- 
tarded girls,  were  terminated  for  this  reason.  Retarded  boys,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  ''laid  oflF"  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases,  37.4  per 
cent,  than  advanced  boys,  36.6  per  cent,  or  than  normal  boys,  34.5 
per  cent. 

As  retarded  children  received  lower  initial  wages  and  fewer  wage 
advances  than  normal  or  advanced  children,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  they  more  frequently  left  positions  because  of  low  wages. 
Not  far  from  one-eighth,  11.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  left  by  retarded 
children,  as  compared  with  only  4  per  cent  of  those  left  by  advanced 
and  6.2  per  cent  of  those  left  by  normal  children,  were  terminated 
for  this  reason. 

In  the  matter  of  ''lay  oflFs,"  as  in  amount  of  imemployment,  num- 
ber of  wage  increases,  and  average  monthly  earnings,  the  steadier 
workers  appear  to  have  been  more  fortunate  than  those  who  shifted 
their  positions  frequently,  and  the  more  frequent  the  shift  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  children  were  "laid  off."  So 
many  positions  held  by  children  classified  as  "steady"  had  not  been 
terminated  by  the  date  of  the  interview  that  no  comparison  can  be 
made  for  this  group.  But  the  proportion  of  terminated  positions 
from  which  "active"  workers  were  "laid  off"  was  only  37.2  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  41.3  per  cent  for  "restless"  and  45.3  per  cent  for 
"unsteady"  workers.  At  the  same  time  at  least  a  partial  explana- 
tion for  differences  in  amounts  of  unemployment  is  found  in  the  fact 
that,  before  leaving  their  old  positions,  "  active"  workers  much  more 
frequently  than  "restless"  workers,  and  the  latter  than  "unsteady" 
workers,  seciu'ed  new  places  which  they  believed,  at  least,  to  be 
better. 

Sickness  and  accidents. — At  the  time  of  this  study  the  physical 
examination  given  children  applying  for  certificates  in  Boston  rarely 
resulted  in  the  refusal  of  a  certificate,  and  in  this  examination  and 
certification  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  occupation  in  which  the 
child  was  to  be  employed.  Moreover,  the  records  of  the  physical 
examinations  which  had  been  given  the  children  studied  were  too 
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incomplete  to  use  as  a  basis  for  any  statistical  statement.  'E^ery 
child  interviewed  was  questioned,  however,  in  regard  to  all  cases  of 
sickness  or  accident  which  had  occurred  to  him  between  the  time  he 
took  his  first  regular  position  and  the  date  of  the  interview,  and  the 
records  of  the  Massachusetts  Accident  Board  were  searched  for  re- 
ports of  accidents  to  these  children.  The  information  given  by  the 
children  has,  of  course,  no  medical  value  and  is  probably  not  even 
complete.  Nevertheless,  from  these  two  sources  a  rough  estimate, 
at  least,  could  be  obtained  of  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  or  acci- 
dent and  the  amoimt  of  time  which  they  caused  the  children  to  loee 
from  work. 

At  least  one  case  of  sickness  since  leaving  school  for  work  Turas 
reported  by  more  than  one-third,  36  per  cent,  of  the  children  inter- 
viewed.   A  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys,  37.9  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  34.6  per  cent,  reported  sickness.    All  four  of 
the  children  who  reported  three  cases  each  and  21  of  the  34  who  each 
reported  two  cases  of  sickness  were  girls.    Less  than  three-fourths, 
71.3  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  reported  sickness,  however,  stated 
that  they  had  lost  time  on  account  of  it,  and  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  cases  among  girls  than  among  boys,  66.9  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  75.3  per  cent,  resulted  in  loss  of  time  from  work.     A  case 
of  sickness  during  a  period  of  unemployment,  it  should  be  noted, 
was  not  classified  as  having  caused  loss  of  time  from  work  even 
though  it  may  have  delayed  the  child  in  securing  a  new  position. 

Accidents  were  not  so  common  as  was  sickness.  Nevertheless, 
nearly  1  child  out  of  every  12,  8  per  cent,  had  suffered  some  accident, 
either  in  the  course  of  his  work  or  otherwise,  since  taking  his  first 
regulm*  position.  Although  the  boys,  as  has  been  seen,  did  not  so 
often  suffer  from  sickness  as  did  the  girls,  they  appear  to  have  been 
decidedly  more  liable  to  accidents.  Less  than  one-twentieth,  4.3  per 
cent,  of  the  girls,  but  more  than  one-tenth,  10.7  per  cent,  of  the  boys, 
reported  some  accident.  Moreover,  two  boys  and  one  girl  reported 
three  or  more,  and  three  boys  and  one  girl  reported  two  accidents 
each.  Almost  two-thirds  of  these  accidents,  and  about  the  same 
proportion  for  girls  as  for  boys  resulted  in  loss  of  time  from  work. 

Sixty  accidents,  about  seven-tenths  of  the  entire  number,  occurred 
while  the  children  were  at  work.  Of  the  accidents  which  occurred 
to  boys  alone,  however,  only  about  6  in  every  10  occurred  during  the 
course  of  employment.  Probably  because  of  the  fact  already  shown 
that  girls  more  often  than  boys  were  employed  in  machine  work, 
most  of  their  accidents,  but  only  a  few  of  those  to  boys,  were  caused 
by  machinery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  frequent  employment 
of  boys  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  nine  of  their  accidents,  but  none  of  those  to  girls,  were 
caused  by  elevators  or  vehicles. 
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The  amount  of  time  lost  from  work  on  account  of  both  sickness  and 
accident  ^was  small  as  compared  with  the  amoimt  lost  on  accoimt  of 
unemployment.  The  children  who  had  been  at  work  for  one  year 
or  more  lost  through  sickness  or  accident  2.6  per  cent  of  their  working 
time — ^the  girls  more  than  the  boys,  3  per  cent  as  compared  with 
2.4  per  cent.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  these  children  were 
in  good  health  during  all  the  rest  of  the  time  between  leaving  school 
and  the  date  of  the  interview.  Not  only  were  some  of  the  illnesses 
and  accidents  from  which  the  children  suffered  too  trivial  to  cause 
absence  from  work,  but  no  sickness  or  accident  which  occurred 
during  a  period  of  imemployment  was  considered  to  have  caused 
loss  of  time  from  work  even  though  it  may  have  prevented  the  child 
from  securing  another  position  promptly. 

Violations  of  law. — The  story  of  child  labor  in  Boston  presented  in 
this  report,  except  for  the  work  of  interviewed  children  before  leaving 
school,  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  at  the  very  beginning  of  which 
there   ^went  into  effect  a  series  of  acts  not  only  establishing  higher 
standards  for  child  labor  but  making  important  changes  in  the 
employment   certificate   system   and   reorganizing   completely   the 
labor  law  enforcement  machinery  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
These  three  years  include  a  period  diuing  which  employers,  parents, 
and  children  had  to  be   educated  to   an  understandiog  of  a  new 
law  which  required  that  employment  certificates  be  secured  for  each 
separate  position,  that  the  hoiu^  of  children  be  limited  to  eight  a  day, 
and  that  working  children  attend  continuation  school.     This  educa- 
tion, too,  had  to  be  given  mainly  by  an  agency  which  was  itsdf  in 
process  of  organization  and  which  had  many  other  heavy  respon- 
sibilities. 

These  conditions,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  information  as  to 
violations  rests  entirely  upon  the  unverifiable  statements  of  the 
children,  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  cases  of  viola- 
tion of  child-labor  laws  discovered  in  the  course  of  this  study.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  for  many  years  certi- 
ficates of  some  sort  had  been  required  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
employment  of  diildren,  and  that  in  many,  if  not  most,  occupations 
their  hours  had  been  limited  to  10  a  day  and  54  or  58  a  week.  More- 
over, not  only  did  there  seem  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  most  instances 
the  child's  statement  was  substantially  correct  but  in  case  of  the 
slightest  doubt  the  work  was  classified  as  legal.  The  figures,  there- 
fore, include  only  definitely  reported  violations  of  scmie  provision  of 
law. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  child-labor  law  were 
particularly  conmion  in  positions  held  before  the  children  left  school 
for  work.  About  three*fifth3,  60.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  who 
worked  before  leaving  school  had  violated  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  child-labor  or  the  compulsory-school-attendance  Isw  in 
one  or  more  of  their  school  positions.  Many  of  these  positions,  more- 
over, were  held  before  September  1,  1913,  and  in  these  cases  the  law 
violated  was  not  the  new  one  of  that  year  but  the  older  la^w  Tvith 
its  lower  standards.  Perhaps,  in  part,  because  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  girls  were  over  14  before  they  took  their  first  school  positions, 
fewer  of  them  than  of  the  boys,  only  38.6  per  cent  as  compared  -with 
64.3  per  cent,  were  employed  in  violation  of  the  law  in  positions  held 
before  leaving  school. 

Both  ''factory  and  mechanical"  and  ''clerical  and  similar ''  occu- 
pations showed  higher  proportions  of  school  positions  in  which  viola- 
tions of  law  occurred  than  their  proportions  of  all  school  positions. 
The  diflFerence  was  greatest  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  ^work, 
which  accounted  for  less  than  half,  47.6  per  cent,  of  all  school  positions 
but  for  nearly  three-fourths,  74.6  per  cent,  of  those  in  which  violations 
occurred.  In  domestic  service,  on  the  other  hand,  no  legal  restric- 
tion except  that  of  the  compulsory-school-attendance  law  existed, 
while  in  some  of  the  other  occupations  included  imder  personal  and 
domestic  occupations — ^for  example,  bootblacking — the  standards  of 
legal  protection  for  children  were  comparatively  low.  Because  of 
this  comparative  lack  of  law,  violations  were  rare  in  the  entire  group 
of  personal  and  domestic  occupations. 

In  many  school  positions  more  than  one  violation  occurred.     Thus, 
though  violations  were  foimd  in  only  236  positions,  in  71  there  were 
two  violations,  in  32  three,  and  in  5  four,  so  that  in  all  385  violations 
of  different  kinds  were  coimted.     Employment  under  legal  age  was 
the  most  common  and  accounted  for  about  two-fifths,  40.3  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  number.     Next  came  night  work,  which  accoimted  for 
not  far  from  one-third,  31.9  per  cent.     Both  these  were  especially 
conmion  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work,  in  which  boys 
were    often  employed  as    delivery  boys   for  small  stores  and   as 
peddlers'  helpers  on  Saturdays  and  after  school  hours.     About  one- 
eighth,  11.9  per  cent,  of  all  the  violations  consisted  in  failure  to 
obtain  employment  certificates,  and  in  most  of  the  other  cases,  14.8 
per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  the  children  worked  too  long  hoois. 
In  only  3  cases  did  they  report  that  they  had  been  employed  during 
school  hours. 

Even  in  their  r^ular  positions  practically  one-half,  49.8  per  cent, 
of  the  children  were  employed  at  some  time  in  violation  of  some  pro- 
vision of  the  child-labor  law;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  school  positions, 
a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  boys  than  of  girls,  67.7  per  c^t 
as  compared  with  39  per  cent,  were  illegally  employed.  It  was  found, 
too,  that  illegal  employment  was  somewhat  more  common  among 
foreign-bom  children  than  among  native  children  of  foreign-bom 
fathers,  and  decidedly  more  so  than  among  native  children  of  native 
fathers. 
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Children  who  had  worked  before  leaving  school  and  those  who 
were  retarded  in  their  school  work  were  both  especially  prone  to 
violate  the  child-labor  law  in  one  or  another  of  the  positions  which 
they  held  after  leaving  school.  About  three-fifths,  60.7  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  who  had  worked  before  leaving  school,  as  compared  with 

53.3  per  cent  of  those  who  had  not,  were  ill^ally  employed  in  some 
regular  position.  Among  the  girls,  however,  a  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion of  those  who  had  not  worked  were  illegally  employed.  The 
proportion  of  retarded  children  who  violated  the  child-labor  law  in 
one  or  another  of  their  regular  positions  was  considerably  over  half, 

55.4  per  cent,  while  that  of  children  from  normal  grades  was  decidedly 
less  than  half,  46.2  per  cent.  Owing  entirely,  however,  to  a  greater 
tendency  of  boys  from  higher  grades  than  normal  to  work  ill^ally, 
the  proportion  of  advanced  children  who  violated  the  child-labor  law 
was  higher  than  that  of  normal  children,  49.3  per  cent. 

CerttficcUion  violations. — ^Although  only  1  child  in  every  20,  6  per 
cent,  had  worked  in  a  first  r^ular  position  without  the  certificate 
required  by  law,  more  than  1  in  every  8,  13.6  per  cent,  had  worked 
illegally  without  a  certificate  in  at  least  one  position  before  the  date 
of  the  interview.  Evidently  the  children  were  more  likely  to  violate 
the  law  in  this  way  in  later  than  in  first  positions — a  fact  which 
suggests  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  violations  may  have  been  due 
to  lack  of  famiUarity  with  the  new  law  which  required  a  separate 
certificate  for  each  different  position.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  noted  also  that  the  foreign-bom  children — among  whom  and  among 
the  employers  of  whom  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  new 
law  would  be  likely  to  spread  most  slowly — though  least  likely  to 
woi^  without  certificates  in  their  first  regular  positions,  were  most 
likely  to  work  without  certificates  in  later  positions.  The  largest 
proportion  of  children  who  held  one  or  more  illegally  uncertificated 
positions  was  foimd,  too,  among  the  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers 
of  non-English-speaking  nationalities,  and  specifically  among  the 
children  of  Russian  Jewish  fathers.  Of  all  the  children  of  foreign- 
bom  fathers  the  Irish  showed  the  smallest  proportion  who  held  such 
positions. 

The  preceding  figiu-es  relate  only  to  positions  for  which  certificates 
were  never  secured.  Often,  however,  in  positions  for  which  certifi- 
cates were  eventually  secured  they  were  not  taken  out  imtil  the 
children  had  been  at  work  for  some  time.  For  instance,  about  one- 
tenth,  9.4  per  cent,  of  the  children  did  not  take  out  certificates  for 
their  first  regular  positions  until  they  had  been  at  work  more  than 
10  days.  In  many  cases  these  children  may  have  been  found  at 
work  by  school-attendance  oflBcers  or  factory  inspectors  who  ordered 
that  they  secure  employment  certificates  or  be  discharged. 
4d470*— 22 6 
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Late  certification,  unlike  failure  ever  to  secure  a  certificate,  w^is 
most  common  among  native  children  of  native  fathers  and  least 
common  among  foreign-bom  children.  This  was  due  entirely,  hew- 
ever,  to  the  greater  frequency  of  late  certification  among  native  boys 
of  native  parentage. 

Both  failure  to  secure  certificates  required  by  law  and  late  cer- 
tification in  first  regular  positions  were  decidedly  more  common  among 
children  who  went  to  work  during  the  summer  vacation  than  axaong 
those  who  went  to  work  at  any  other  time.  Of  the  children  who 
went  to  work  during  a  summer  vacation  8  per  cent  were  illegally  not 
certificated  and  17.9  per  cent  were  certificated  late,  while  of  those 
who  went  to  work  at  some  other  time  only  3.8  per  cent  were  illegally 
not  certificated  and  6.2  per  cent  were  certificated  late.  In  both 
cases  the  difference  was  more  pronoimced  among  the  boys.  More 
than  one*third,  36.4  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  went  to  work  during 
the  summer  vacation,  as  compared  with  only  about  one-ninth,  11.3 
per  cent,  of  those  who  went  to  work  during  the  school  year,  were 
either  illegally  not  certificated  or  certificated  late. 

The  children  from  normal  and  higher  than  normal  grades  for  their 
ages,  in  part  probably  because  of  their  greater  tendency  to  go  to 
work  during  the  summer  vacation  and  in  part  because  of  the  occupa- 
tions they  entered,  were  more  likely  than  the  retarded  children  both 
to  work  illegally  without  certificates  and  to  be  certificated  late  in 
their  first  regular  positious.  One  or  the  other  violation  of  the  employ- 
ment certificate  law  was  found  in  the  first  regular  positions  held  by 
nearly  one-fifth,  19.1  per  cent,  of  the  advanced  children  and  by  over 
one-sixth,  16.9  per  cent,  of  the  normal  children,  but  by  only  about 
one-twelfth,  8.6  per  cent,  of  the  retarded  children.  The  tendency  of 
children  from  higher  grades  than  normal  more  frequently  than  those 
from  normal  grades  to  violate  the  certificate  law  was  due  entirely  to 
the  boys;  but  both  normal  girls  and  normal  boys  showed  a  greater 
tendency  than  did  retarded  girls  and  retarded  boys  to  be  iUegally  not 
certificated  or  certificated  late  in  their  first  regular  positions. 

Perhaps  because  so  many  of  them  had  already  violated  the  child- 
labor  law  without  diflSculty,  the  children  who  had  worked  before 
leaving  school  were  more  likely  to  be  employed  without  certificates 
in  their  first  regular  positions  than  were  those  who  were  going  into 
industry  for  the  first  time.  Moreover,  the  children  who  had  worked 
before  leaving  school  were  decidedly  more  hkely  to  neglect  to  secure 
certificates  imtil  after  they  had  been  employed  for  more  than  a  week. 

Although  the  method  of  obtaining  positions  seems  to  have  had 
much  less  influence  than  the  occupation  entered  over  whether  or 
not  certificates  were  secured,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  boUi 
illegal  failure  to  secure  certificates  and  failure  to  secure  them  on 
time  were  particularly  conmion  in  positions  obtained  through  private 
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employment  agencies.  This  was  probably  due,  however,  to  the 
character  of  the  positions  filled  *by  such  agencies.  The  employer 
is  primarily  responsible  for  having  a  certificate  on  file  for  the  child. 
It  is  upon  him,  and  not  upon  the  child,  that  the  penalties  of  the  labor 
law  fall  in  case  of  violation.  In  positions,  therefore,  in  which  the 
employer  understands  the  legal  requirements  and  is  careful  to  obey 
iheni  a  child  is  not  likely  to  work  in  violation  of  the  certificate  law. 
These  positions,  moreover,  are  most  likely  to  be  found  in  establish- 
ments 'where  a  number  of  children  are  employed  and  where,  conse- 
quently, some  system  of  employment  and  of  keeping  certificates 
has  been  developed.  Violations  of  the  certificate  law,  on  the  other 
handy  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  positions  where  the  employer  hires, 
more  or  less  casually,  only  a  single  child. 

Because  of  the  prevailing  number  of  children  working  for  a  single 
employer  in  the  different  kinds  of  positions  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  the  children  were 
either  illegally  not  certificated  or  certificated  late  in  only  one-ninth, 
11.1  per  cent,  of  all  their  positions,  whereas  in  personal  and  domestic 
occupations  they  violated  the  certificate  law  in  over  two>-fifths, 
43.8  per  cent,  and  even  in  office  work  in  not  far  from  one-fourth, 
23.8  per  cent,  of  their  positions.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  find  a  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  different  occupations  classified  as  factory 
and  mechanical.  In  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  shoe  factory  positions, 
for  example,  was  the  certificate  law  violated,  but  violations  occurred 
in  17.8  per  cent  of  all  the  positions  in  clothing  factories  and  other 
needle  trades,  an  iadustry  in  which  the  establishments  were  decidedly 
smaller. 

The  greater  frequency  with  which  girls  comphed  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  certificate  law,  both  by  securing  certificates  and  by 
securing  them  promptly,  is  accounted  for  in  part,  but  not  wholly, 
by  their  more  frequent  employment  in  the  occupations,  especially 
factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  in  which  more  than  one  child 
were  commonly  employed  in  an  establishment  and  in  which  the  em- 
ployers were  most  likely  to  be  famihar  with  the  law.     Of  the  factory 
operative  positions  precisely  the  same  proportion,  4.3  per  cent,  of 
those  held  by  girls  as  of  those  held  by  boys  were  illegally  not  certifi- 
cated, and  precisely  the  same  proportion,  5.7  per  cent,  were  certifi- 
cated late.     Nevertheless,  in  the  occupation  in  which  the  largest 
number  of  boys  was  employed — messenger,  errand,  and   deUvery 
Work — ^both  lack  of  certification  and  late  certification  were  more 
common  in  positions  held  by  boys  than  in  those  held  by  girls;  and 
in  all  positions  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores, 
although  only  five  such  violations  were  found,  three  of  these  five 
positions  were  held  by  boys.     It  appears  probable,  therefore,  either 
that  girls  were  more  careful  to  secure  certificates  or  that  employers 
Were  more  careful  to  demand  them  for  girls. 
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HovT  violations. — ^Pive  provisions  of  law,  one  of  the  school-4 
tendance  law  and  four  of  the  labor  law,  related  to  hours  of  labor. 
A  child  could  work  too  short  hours,  less  than  6  a  day  or  36  a  week, 
while  school  was  in  session;  such  short  hours  did  not  legally  entitle 
him  to  exemption  from  school  attendance.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  work  too  long  hours,  either  by  the  day  or  by  the  week;  and 
he  could  be  employed  at  night  or  7  days  a  week.  Each  kind  of 
violation  could  occur  in  combination  with  other  kinds. 

One  or  more  of  these  five  l^al  provisions  as  to  hours  were  broken 
in  over  one-fifth,  21.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held  by  the  children 
interviewed.  Moreover,  violations  did  not  usually  occur  singly.  In 
about  three-fourths  of  all  the  positions  in  which  any  violation  occurred 
more  than  one  provision  of  the  law  were  broken ;  and  in  over  one-fourth 
three  or  four  provisions  were  broken.  In  four  cases  children  ^were 
employed  in  violation  of  all  four  provisions  of  the  labor  law,  too  long 
hours  a  day  and  a  week,  at  night,  and  7  days  a  week. 

The  most  common  violation  was  too  long  daily  hours,  and  the 
next  was  too  long  weekly  hours.  In  over  one-sixth,  17.5  per  cent, 
of  all  fhe  positions  held,  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  daily  hours 
were  violated,  and  in  about  one-seventh,  14.2  per  cent,  those  relating 
to  weekly  hours  were  violated.  Usually  too  long  daily  hours  meant 
also  too  long  weekly  hours.  In  over  three-fourths,  78.3  per  cent, 
of  the  positions  in  which  a  violation  of  daily  hoiu^  was  found  one  of 
weekly  hours  was  also  found.  Moreover,  too  long  weekly  hours 
rarely — ^in  only  nine  cases — occurred  except  in  connection  with  too 
long  daily  hoiu«.  Frequently,  too,  when  children  were  employed 
too  long  daily  or  weekly  hours,  or  both,  they  were  also  employed  at 
night,  and  occasionally  they  were  required  to  work  7  days  a  week. 
In  about  1  position  in  12,  8.4  per  cent,  the  children  were  employed 
in  violation  of  the  night  work  provision,  but  in  only  about  1  in  100 
were  they  employed  in  violation  of  the  7-day  provision  of  the  law. 
In  a  few  positions — about  1  in  50 — they  worked  less  than  the  6 
hours  a  day  or  36  a  week  required  for  exemption  from  school  attend- 
ance, and  in  some  of  these  c^ses  too  short  weekly  hours  were  com- 
bined with  too  long  daily  hours  or  too  short  daily  or  weekly  hours 
with  night  work. 

In  36  positions,  also,  about  1  in  every  50,  although  no  violation 
was  found  because  the  law  limiting  hours  did  not  apply  to  the  par- 
ticular occupations,  the  hours  were  excessive — that  is,  longer  than 
permitted  by  the  law  in  occupations  which  it  covered.  Most  of 
these  positions  were  in  domestic  and  personal  occupations  and  were 
held  by  girls. 

Boys  were  much  more  frequently  employed  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  hours  of  labor  than  were  girls.  Viola- 
tions occurred  in  over  one-foiu'th,  26.3  per  cent,  of  the  positions 
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held  by  boys,  but  in  only  about  one-seventh,  14.7  per  cent,  of  those 
held  by  girls.  Each  different  kind  of  violation,  too,  was  more  com- 
mon among  boys.  In  over  one-fifth,  21.4  per  cent,  of  the  positions 
held  by  boys,  but  only  about  one-eighth,  12.6  per  cent,  of  those  held 
by  girls,  the  daily  hours  were  too  long;  and  in  over  one-sixth,  17.9 
per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  boys,  but  less  than  one-tenth,  9.6 
per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls  the  weekly  hours  were  too  long.  In 
the  case  of  night  work  the  difference  was  even  greater,  13.2  per  cent 
as  compared  with  2.2  per  cent;  and  of  the  19  positions  in  which 
children  were  required  to  work  7  days  a  week,  15  were  held  by  boys. 
Even  undertime  was  slightly  more  conmion  among  boys  than  among 
girls. 

These  differences  between  boys  and  giris  were  due  in  large  part  to 

the  occupations  in  which  they  were  employed.    As  in  the  case  of 

certificate  violations,  too  long  as  too  short  hours  were  most  likely  to 

occur  in  occupations  in  which  as  a  rule  only  one  child  was  hired  by 

an  employer.    In  messenger,  errand,  and  deHvery  work  positions, 

for  example,  in  which  boys  largely  prej>onderated,  violations  of  the 

law  rating  to  hours  occurred  in  nearly  three-tenths,  29.6  per  cent, 

and  in  the  entire  group  of  clerical  and  other  similar  occupations  in  not 

far  from  one-fourth,  23.4  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held.    In 

factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which 

girls  preponderated,  the  law  relating  to  hours  was  violated  in  less 

than  one-sixth,  16.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions. 

The  differences  foimd  in  the  number  of  hoiu*  violations  between 
children  of  the  various  nationality  groups  also  appear  to  be  due 
primarily  to  occupation.    For  example,  it  was  found  that  the  children 
of  foreign-bom  fathers,   especially  those  of  non-English-speaking 
nationaUties,  were  more  likdy  than  the  children  of  native  fathers  to 
be  employed  too  long  hours;  and  at  least  two  occupations  in  which 
these  children  were  largely  employed,  ''selling^'  and  operative  work 
in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades,  showed  particularly 
high  proportions,  44.7  per  cent  and  24.9  per  cent,  respectively,  of 
positions  in  which  some  legal  provision  relating  to  hours  was  violated. 
Most  of  the  selling  positions  were  in  small  shops  or  similar  places 
where  only  one  child  was  employed,  and  even  the  clothing  factories 
and  other  needle-trades  establishments  in  which  children  were  em- 
ployed WOTe  in  many  cases  small  and  conducted  by  foreign-language- 
speaking  employers.     In  shoe  factories,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
establishments  were  usually  large  and  hired  many  children  of  native 
fathers  and  of  foreign-bom  fathers  of  EngUsh-speaking  nationalities, 
little  more  than  one-twentieth,  5.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  involved 
hour  violations. 

In  occupations  in  which  children  often  worked  without  certificates 
or  were  certificated  late,  they  were  frequently  employed  also  in  vio- 
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lation  of  the  legal  provisions  relating  to  hours  of  labor.  In 
more  than  one-eighth,  13.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  in  which  the 
hours  were  legal  and  not  excessive,  but  in  nearly  three-tenths,  29.6 
per  cent,  of  those  in  which  the  hours  were  illegal  the  children  had 
either  failed  illegally  to  take  out  certificates  or  had  taken  them  out 
late. 

Although  this  was  probably  due  in  part  to  greater  carelessness  as 
to  hours  when  the  children  were  working  without  certificates,  it  was 
primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  violations  of  the  certificate  law  and  of 
the  law  relating  to  hours  of  labor  were  both  most  likely  to  occur  in 
occupations  in  which  employers  usually  hired  only  a  single  child. 
In  many  of  these  cases  the  employer,  either  because  of  inexperience 
or  because  of  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  English  language,  may 
have  had  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  law.    These 
small  employers,  of  course,  are  most  difficult  to  reach  by  an  educa- 
tional campaign  or  by  visits  of  labor-law  inspectors. 

Occupations f  hours,  and  wages  three  years  later. — ^The  questionnaires 
sent  the  children  in  December,  1918,  about  three  years  after  they  had 
been  interviewed  and  at  a  time  when  the  war  had  created  unusual 
demand  for  labor  and  imusually  high  wages,  were  answered  by  only 
about  two-fifths,  39.8  per  cent,  of  the  children,  38.2  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  42.4  per  cent  of  the  girls.    Moreover,  of  the  182  boys  who 
replied,  37 — and  doubtless  many  of  those  who  failed  to  reply — ^had 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  military  or  naval  service  and  were  there- 
fore omitted  from  the  comparisons  of  occupations,  hours,  and  wages 
in  1918.    Among  the  children  who  answered,  a  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion had  been  in  higher  grades  and  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion 
in  lower  grades  than  normal  when  they  left  school  than  among  all  the 
interviewed  children;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  the  chil- 
dren who  were  not  doing  well  would  perhaps  be  less  likely  to  answer, 
this  group  may  have  been  somewhat  more  prosperous,  on  an  average, 
than  the  children  who  were  not  located  or  failed  to  reply.    Neverthe- 
less, it  is  beUeved  that  this  bias  is  not  great  enough  to  prevent  the 
figures  from  being  roughly  indicative  of  the  progress  made  by  the  entire 
group  of  children  during  this  period.    These  figures,  especially  those 
relating  to  wages,  should  not,  however,  be  considered  as  indicative  of 
the  progress  usually  made  by  working  children  in  normal  times. 

When  the  children  answered  this  questionnaire  they  were  all  from 
17  to  19  years  of  age  and  were,  therefore,  still  minors  and  subject  to 
certain  restrictions  in  hours  and  occupations  as  well  as  to  the  require- 
ment that,  in  most  positions,  they  hold  educational  certificates. 
They  were  no  longer,  however,  subject  to  the  8-hour  law  or  obliged 
to  attend  continuation  school,  and  their  choice  of  occupations  was 
wide  as  compared  with  the  choice  they  had  before  they  became  16. 
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Wider  opportunities,  combined  with  the  greater  strength,  experi- 
ence,  and  training  which  the  children  must  have  acquired  during  this 
period,  are  doubtless  responsible  for  their  drift  away  from  messenger, 
errand,  and  deliyery  work,  and  from  cash  and  messenger  work  in 
department  stores.  The  first  of  these  occupations  accounted  for 
only  about  one-sixteenth,  6.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  in  1918, 
as  compared  with  not  far  from  two-fifths,  38.8  per  cent,  of  those  held 
before  the  date  of  the  interview;  and  the  last  accounted  for  only 
1.4  per  cent  of  those  held  in  1918,  as  compared  with  about  one-ninth, 
11  x>er  cent,  of  those  held  before  the  date  of  the  interview. 

All  three  of  the  other  occupations  included  in  the  main  group  of 
clerical  and  similar  occupations  furnished,  on  the  other  hand,  larger 
proportions  of  the  positions  held  three  years  later  than  of  those  held 
before  the  children  were  interviewed  in  the  continuation  school. 
In  office  work,  although  both  sexes  increased,  the  greater  increase 
was  among  the  girls.  More  than  one-eighth,  13.7  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  -were  engaged  in  1 918  in  office  work — an  even  larger  proportion 
than  of  the  boys,  which  was  only  about  one-ninth,  11  per  cent.  Both 
in  selling  and  in  '^packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room 
work,"  however,  the  positions  held  by  boys  showed  a  greater  rate  of 
increase  than  the  positions  held  by  girls. 

In  spite  of  these  increases  the  proportion  of  positions  in  clerical 
and  other  similar  occupations  fell,  because  of  the  drift  away  from 
messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  and  from  cash  and  messenger 
work  in  department  stores,  from  nearly  two-thirds,  64.2  per  cent, 
before  the  interview  to  not  much  over  one-third,  36.1  per  cent, 
ihree  years  later.  At  the  same  time  the  proportion  in  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations  rose  from  less  than  one-third,  30.3  per  cent, 
before  the  interview  to  considerably  over  half,  54.3  per  cent,  three 
years  later.  This  tendency  to  enter  factory  and  mechanical  occupa- 
tions as  they  grew  older  was  particularly  pronounced  among  the 
boys,  and  was  due  in  large  part  to  their  employment  as  apprentices 
or  helpers  in  skilled  trades — occupations  from  which  they  had  been 
in  most  industries  debarred  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  by  the 
legal  prohibition  of  work  on  or  about  dangerous  machinery.  In 
nearly  three-tenths,  29  per  cent,  of  their  positions  in  1918,  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  one-fortieth,  2.3  per  cent,  of  those  which  they 
held  before  the  date  of  the  interview,  the  boys  were  employed  as 
apprentices  or  helpers  in  skilled  trades.  Even  in  factory  operative 
positions,  however,  perhaps  also  because  of  the  removal  of  legal 
'  restrictions,  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  proportion  of  positions 
held  by  both  boys  and  girls.  But  both  sexes  showed  a  pronounced 
tendency  to  leave  shoe  and  clothing  factories,  where  thdy  had  been  so 
largely  employed  when  yoimger,  for  other  types  of  manufacturing 
industries. 
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In  each  nativity  group  the  children  showed  the  same  drift  a^raj 
from  carrying  positions  toward  heavier  and  more  skiUed  work;  but 
the  tendency  to  transfer  to  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  as 
they  grew  older  was  more  pronounced  among  the  children  of  native 
fathers  than  among  those  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  and  among  the 
children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  of  English-speaking  nationaUties  than 
among   those   of  non-English-speaking   nationalities.    As  will    be 
remembered,  in  the  positions  which  they  held  before  the  date  of  the 
interview  the  children  of  fathers  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities 
were  most  likely,  and  all  those  of  foreign-bom  fathers  were  more 
likely  than  those  of  native  fathers,  to  be  employed  in  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations.    The  tendencies  shown  by  the  different 
groups  after  the  interview  were  calculated  therefore  to  diminish  the 
differences  in  occupational  distribution.    In  1918  a  decidedly  larger 
proportion  of  children  of  native  fathers  than  of  either  native  or 
foreign-bom  children   of  foreign-bom  fathers  were  employed    as 
apprentices  or  helpers  in  skilled  trades.    But  the  relatively  greater 
tendency  toward  factory  operative  positions  shown  in  their  earlier 
positions  by  the  newer  elements  of  the  population  was  still  pronounced 
three  years  later. 

The  differences  in  occupational  distribution  between  retarded  and 
normal  children  appear  to  have  increased,  instead  of  diminished,  as 
the  children  grew  older.  The  proportion  of  positions  in  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations  held  by  children  who  had  been  in  normal 
grades  for  their  ages  when  they  left  school  increased  62.9  per  cent 
between  the  date  of  the  interview  and  1918.  During  the  same  period, 
however,  the  proportion  held  in  these  occupations  by  children  who 
had  been  retarded  when  they  left  school  increased  72.2  per  cent. 
Conversely,  the  normal  children  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  did 
the  retarded  children  to  remain  in  clerical  and  other  similar  occupa- 
tions. This  was  especially  true  of  office  work,  in  which  in  1918  only 
about  1  in  100,  1.1  per  cent,  of  the  retarded  children,  but  nearly  1  in 
6, 19.3  per  cent,  of  the  normal  children  was  foimd. 

As  for  hours  of  labor,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  question- 
naire was  answered  at  a  time  when  many  manufacturing  establish* 
mentsstillhad  on  hand  large  war  orders.  The  hours  in  1918,  therefore, 
were  not  only  much  longer  than  those  which  the  children  had  worked 
when  they  were  restricted  by  the  child-labor  law,  but  were  in  many 
cases,  doubtless,  longer  than  they  would  have  worked  in  normal 
times.  In  more  than  two-fifths,  43.3  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held 
in  1918,  as  compared  with  only  15.3  per  cent  of  those  held  before  the 
children  were  interviewed,  their  hours  were  over  48  a  week;  and  in 
nearly  one-fifth,  19.2  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  in  1918,  as  com- 
pared with  only  6.4  per  cent  of  those  held  before  the  date  of  the 
interview,  the  children  worked-  54  hours  or  more. 
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In  the  positions  held  in  1918,  as  in  those  held  before  they  were  16, 
the  boys  more  frequently  worked  long  hours  than  did  the  girls. 
This  was  due  entirely,  however,  to  the  places  in  clerical  and  other 
similar  occupations.  Over  half,  51.9  per  cent,  of  the  boys  employed 
in  this  group  of  occupations,  but  less  than  one-fourth,  23.5  per  cent, 
of  the  girls,  worked  over  48  hours  a  week.  In  factory  and  mechani- 
cal occupations,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the  hours  were  over  48 
in  not  far  from  half,  44.9  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held,  more  girls 
than  boyB  were  employed  for  these  hours.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the 
law  limiting  the  hours  of  all  women  to  54  a  week,  over  one-fifth,  20.9 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  employed  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations, 
as  compared  with  less  than  one-tenth,  9.7  per  cent,  of  the  boys, 
worked  54  hours  or  more. 

The  pressure  of  war  work  also  accounts  in  large  part  for  the  com- 
paratively high  wages  received  in  1918.  The  removal  of  restrictions 
on  their  emplojrment,  as  well  as  their  greater  age  and  experience, 
would  doubdess  have  enabled  the  children  to  earn  more  three  years 
after  they  were  interviewed  than  they  were  earning  at  that  time,  and 
still  more  than  when  they  began  work.  But  the  great  demand  for 
labor  and  the  increased  cost  of  living  doubtless  raised  their  wages  to 
a  decidedly  higher  point  than  they  would  have  reached  in  the  same 
time  under  normal  conditions. 

A  large  proportion,  57  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  replied  to  the 
questionnaire  earned  in  1918  from  $10  to  $20  a  week;  only  about 
one-tenth,  10.7  per  cent,  made  less  than  $10;  but  nearly  one-fourth, 
24.4  per  cent,  made  from  $20  to  $30;  and  nine  boys  received  $30  or 
more.  Boys,  as  in  their  earlier  positions,  received  higher  wages  than 
girls.  None  of  the  girls  in  1918  made  as  much  as  $25  and  only  about 
1  in  40  made  over  $20  a  week.  But  more  than  half,  52.4  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  earned  over  $20  and  not  far  from  one-fourth,  22.1  per  cent, 
over  $25.  Although  these  wages  are  not  high,  there  seems  to  have 
been  considerable  increase  when  it  is  remembered  that  nearly  three- 
fourths,  73.5  per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed  had  received  less 
than  $5  a  week  in  their  first  regular  positions. 

The  children  from  normal  grades  for  their  ages  and  those  who  had 
worked  before  leaving  school — both  groups  in  which  the  proportion 
of  native  children,  and  especially  of  native  children  of  native  f  athersi 
was  unusually  high — appear  to  have  continued  to  hold  three  years 
later  the  advantage  in  wages  which  they  were  found  to  have  had 
before  they  were  interviewed.  More  than  one-eighth,  14  per  cent, 
of  the  normal  children,  but  only  a  Uttle  over  one-twentieth,  5.5  per 
cent,  of  the  retarded  children,  earned  $26  or  more  a  week  in  1918. 
At  the  same  time,  probably  because  the  normal  children  were  more 
frequently  employed  in  clerical  and  other  similar  occupations  in 
which  wages  were  lower  than  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations, 
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a  larger  proportion  of  these  children,  14  per  cent,  than  of  the  retarded 
children,  5.6  per  cent,  earned  less  than  $10  a  week. 

The  higher  wages  in  factory  and  mechanical  than  in  clerical  and 
similar  occupations  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  a  greater  influence 
of  war  production;  but  in  part  it  was  doubtless  due  to  a  lai^er  pro- 
portion of  positions  requiring  some  skill  and  experience.  For  boys 
the  difference  was  slight.  Somewhat  more  than  half,  52.8  per  c^ent, 
of  the  boys  employed  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  and 
exactly  half,  50  per  cent,  of  those  employed  in  clerical  and  siniilar 
occupations,  made  $20  or  oyer  a  week.  But  for  girls  a  much  greater 
difference  was  found.  Over  one-fourth,  25.6  per  cfent,  of  the  girls 
employed  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  but  less  than  one- 
twentieth,  3.9  per  cent,  of  those  employed  in  clerical  and  similar 
occupations,  made  $15  or  more  a  week. 

The  wage  increases  during  the  three  years  following  the  interview 
were  large  as  compared  with  those  between  the  first  and  last  regular 
positions  before  the  children  were  interviewed.  All  the  childr^i 
reported  higher  weekly  wages  in  1918  than  when  interviewed  and  more 
than  half,  51.5  per  cent,  reported  increases  of  $10  or  more,  while  in 
10  cases  the  increases  amounted  to  $24  or  more.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected, the  wage  increases  of  boys  were  greater  than  those  of  girls. 
For  both  sexes,  however,  the  period  of  greatest  wage  increase  was 
evidently  after  the  sixteenth  birthday  and,  although  this  was  due  in 
part  to  the  rapid  changes  in  industrial  conditions  which  occurred 
during  the  three  years  from  1915  to  1918,  greater  freedom  from  legal 
restrictions  and  wider  choice  of  occupations,  as  well  as  increased  age 
and  strength,  imdoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  these  wage  increases. 

Conclusion. — ^As  suggested  in  the  introduction  to  this  study,  three 
points  stand  out  in  any  consideration  of  public  policy  with  regard  to 
the  industrial  labor  of  physically  and  mentally  half-developed 
children.  First  is  the  health  and  normal  growth  of  the  child,  second 
his  training  for  useful  labor  in  adult  life,  and  third  his  preparation 
for  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  The  productivity  of  the  labor  of 
children  is  of  little  consequence,  even  from  a  purely  economic  stand- 
point, for  what  an  individual  can  produce  during  his  years  of  child- 
hood is  negligible  as  compared  with  what  he  can  produce  during  his 
adult  years. 

The  present  inquiry  throws  little  light  upon  the  first  of  these 
points.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  5,692  children— one- 
third  of  all  the  children  of  their  ages  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Somer- 
viUe,  and  Chelsea — ^were  living  through  perhaps  the  most  critical 
years  of  their  bodily  growth  and  development  at  the  very  time 
that  they  were  being  initiated  into  industrial  life,  it  is  evident  thai 
a  far  more  thorough  study  is  needed  of  the  effects  of  child  labor  upon 
health  than  was  here  attempted.     Before  the  results  of  this  eariy 
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labor  can  be  adequately  measured  it  is  necessary;  too,  that  its  in- 
fluence over  physical  growth  and  deyelopment  should  be  carefully 
considered.  At  present  very  little  is  known  as  to  the  effects  of 
different  occupations  upon  the  plastic  bodies  of  the  young  children 
who  are  employed  in  them. 

As  for  preparation  for  industrial  efficiency  and  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship  in  adult  life,  this  study  appears  to  show  that,  for  the  four- 
fifths  of  these  child  workers  who  had  definitely  Wt  school  for  industry , 
the  period  between  the  date  of  leaving  school  and  the  sixteenth 
birthday  was  in  nearly  all  cases  almost;  if  not  completely ;  wasted, 
and  that  for  many  it  was  worse  than  wasted.     Equipped  with  at 
best  only  a  rudimentary  education  and  guided,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, only  by  chance,  these  children  were  necessarily  excluded  by 
law  from  all  trades  involving  the  use  of  dangerous  machinery,  and  by 
their   own  ignorance  and  inexperience  from  practically  all  other 
occupations  which  would  offer  them  any  opportunity  to  acquire 
either  mental  or  manual  skill.    In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  even 
the  Utile  dexterity  which  they  might  have  obtained  in  a  position  was 
soon  lost  because  as  they  grew  older  they  passed  on  from  their 
children's  tasks  to  entirely  different  occupations. 

Thus,  with  no  opportunity  to  acquire  industrial  experience  of  any 
real  value,  these  children  drifted  about  restlessly  from  one  simple 
task  or  errand  position  to  another,  on  the  one  hand  often  unemployed 
for  long  periods,  and  on  the  other  hand  frequently  obliged  to  work 
excessively,  and  generally  illegally,  long  hours  or  at  night — all  for 
wages  which  averaged  only  $16.68  a  month.  Permanently  handi- 
capped, in  most  cases  for  life,  by  an  educational  training  inadequate 
either  to  make  them  adaptable  to  the  changing  industrial  conditions 
of  modem  life,  or  to  give  them  the  backgroimd  necessary  for  an 
understanding  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  they  were  subjected  also 
to  positive  damage  from  irregular  habits  of  work,  from  labor  un- 
adapted  to  their  needs  and  capacities,  and  from  unsuitable  associa- 
tions and  environments. 

Each  of  the  two  outstanding,  yet  to  a  considerable  extent  over- 
lq>ping,  groups  of  child  workers  found  in  this  study — the  misfits  in 
the  school  system  as  evidenced  both  by  retardation  and  by  dislike 
of  school,  and  the  children  from  immigrant  families — presents  its 
own  special  problems.  That  over  half  the  children  leaving  school 
for  industry  at  14  and  15  years  of  age  had  failed  to  complete  the  eighth 
grade;  that  retardation,  measured  by  the  very  conservative  scale 
adopted  for  this  report,  was  very  prevalent  among  these  children; 
that  about  one-fourth  of  them  gave  as  their  reason  for  leaving  that 
they  disliked  school  or  did  not  wish  to  go  on  to  high  school;  that 
their  entrance  into  industry  was  frequently  preceded  by  a  period,  in 
many  cases  a  long  period,  of  absence  from  school;  and  that  more  of 
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them  went  to  work  just  after  school  had  opened  in  September  than 
in  any  other  month  of  the  year — all  these  facts  show  the  pressing  need 
for  the  study  and  appUcation  of  methods  of  training  adolescent  boyB 
and  girls  which  will  make  the  most  of  whatever  capacity  eacli  may 
possess.  That  some  of  these  children,  probably,  were  hampered  bj 
more  or  less  feeble  intellects  only  emphasizes  the  need  for  special 
training,  adapted  to  their  abiUties,  in  order  that  as  many  as  possible 
may  be  made  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  citizens  instead  of 
public  burdens  or  pubUc  problems. 

Retardation  appears  in  many  cases,  however,  to  have  resulted 
merely  from  the  difficult  and  often  painful  process  of  being  trans- 
planted from  one  coimtry  to  another  or  from  being  surrounded  by 
families  so  transplanted.  Moreover,  because  of  their  comparative 
failure  in  school,  their  greater  poverty,  their  national  customs,  or  all 
three  combined,  the  children  of  foreign  parentage,  and  especially 
those  who  were  themselves  foreign  bom,  were  more  likely  to  leave 
school  for  industry  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  than  were  the 
children  of  native  parentage.  That  nearly  half  the  foreign-bom  chil- 
dren in  the  foiur  cities,  as  compared  with  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  native  children,  became  regular  workers  at  this  early  age;  tliat 
only  about  one-third  of  them  had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher 
grade ;  and  that  about  half  were  decidedly  retarded  in  school — these 
facts  show  comparative  failure  at  the  very  point  where  greatest 
success  might  be  anticipated  in  the  process  of  transforming  recent 
hnmigrants  into  American  citizens.  This  failure  is  further  evident 
when  it  is  recalled  that,  although  four-fifths  of  the  children  who 
took  out  employment  certificates  had  been  bom  in  the  United  States, 
some  seven-tenths  had  foreign-bom  fathers,  and  that  these  children 
of  foreign  parentage  were  handicapped,  though  to  a  less  degree,  in 
all  the  ways  that  the  children  who  were  themselves  foreign  bom  were 
handicapped. 

The  definite  advantage  which  children  from  normal  or  higher  than 
normal  grades  for  their  ages  had  over  those  who  were  retarded,  in 
occupations,  steadiness  of  work,  initial  wages,  wage  increases,  and 
average  earnings — an  advantage  which  was,  if  anything,  more  pro- 
nounced three  years  later  than  at  the  time  the  children  were  inter- 
viewed— though  in  large  part  due  to  the  same  superior  intelligence 
or  thorough  familiarity  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  country 
which  made  the  children  successful  in  their  school  work,  was  great 
enough,  for  the  boys  at  least,  to  suggest  that  even  the  small  amount 
of  education  which  the  eighth-grade  graduate  could  boast  over  the 
sixth-grade  graduate  was  a  real  industrial  asset.  For  the  girls  the 
effect  of  differences  in  education  is  blurred  by  the  frequent  employ- 
ment of  those  who  were  normal  or  advanced  in  their  school  work  in 
temporary  positions  in  department  stores.    But  this  merely  suggests 
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that,  if  children  of  school  age  are  to  be  permitted  to  enter  industry, 
at  least,  before  they  are  aQowed  to  take  the  serious  step  of  abandoning 
their  school  studies,  their  employers  should  be  required  to  offer  them 
something  more  than  a  few  days'  work. 

The  problems  here  studied  are  those  of  practically  all  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  the  main  facts  shown,  with  only 
slight  modifications  due  to  local  conditions,  are  probably  as  true  of 
other  cities  as  of  Boston.  Massachusetts,  indeed,  through  its'  con- 
tinuation-school law,  its  law  requiring  evening  school  attendance  of 
all  minors  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write  English,  its  eight-hour 
law,  and  other  acts,  has  done  more  to  improve  conditions  than  most 
other  States.  Since  the  period  of  this  study,  moreover,  Massachu- 
setts has  raised  the  educational  requirement  for  employment  imder 
16  to  completion  of  the  sixth  grade,  has  elaborated  its  certificate 
system,  has  made  continuation-school  attendance  compulsory  in  all 
the  larger  cities  of  the  State,  and  has  made  special  efforts  to  enforce 
the  physical  requirements  for  an  employment  certificate.  Neverthe- 
less, although  the  degree  of  damage  caused  by  employment  is  thus 
doubtless  somewhat  reduced,  even  a  child  who  is  in  p^ect  health 
and  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  is  very  poorly  equipped  to  assume 
the  burdens  of  adult  life.  The  findings  of  this  study  point  to  the 
fact  that,  whether  in  Boston  or  any  other  similar  commercial  and 
manufactiuing  city,  both  the  child  and  the  community  have  more 
to  lose  than  to  gain  by  a  policy  which  permits  children  to  go  to  work 
when  less  than  16  years  of  age. 
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Approximately  one-third,  35.2  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  became 
14  years  of  age  during  the  year  ended  September  1, 1914 — in  all,  5,692 
children — in  the  four  cities  studied,  took  out  employment  certificat€s 
for  gainful  labor  before  they  became  16  years  of  age.  According  to 
Table  1,  more  boys  than  girls  went  to  work  at  this  early  age,  42,3  per 
cent  of  the  boys  as  compared  with  only  28  per  cent  of  the  girls. 

Of  these  children  about  four-fifths  were  native  and  one-fifth  foreign 
bom;  about  three-fifths  were  boys  and  two-fifths  girls.  A  •much 
larger  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom  than  of  the  native  children  in 
the  four  cities,  however,  went  to  work  before  they  became  16  years 
of  age.  Less  than  one-third,  32.3  per  cent,  of  all  native  children,  and 
less  than  one-fourth,  24.7  per  cent,  of  the  native  girls,  took  out 
certificates.  But  of  the  foreign  bom  nearly,  three-fifths,  68.3  per 
cent,  of  all  children — over  three-fifths,  61.7  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and 
more  than  one-half,  54.9  per  cent,  of  the  girls — ^became  wage  earners 
before  they  were  16  years  of  age.  Among  the  foreign  bom  ihiNt 
appears  less  difference  between  the  sexes  in  the  tendency  to  go  to 
work  early  than  among  the  native. 

Table  1. — Prevalence  of  employment  of  children  between  the  fowrUenih  and  sixteenth 
birthdays^  by  sex  and  nativity;  children  in  Boston^  Cambridge,  SomervUUy  and  Chelsea 
who  were  14  but  less  than  15  years  of  age  on  Sept,  i,  1914. 


Children  aged  14  but  less  than  15  yean, 
Sept.  1, 1014— 

Bex  and  nativity. 

Estimated 
total.i 

Who  took  out  employiMOt 
oertifloates  between  tboir 
fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
birthdays. 

Number. 

Per  ecot  of 

estimated 

total 

AllchlMriin 

16,192 

•5, 002 

39i2 

Boys. ..................................................  ...... 

JSOSS 
8,104 

•3,419 
2,273 

413 

Girls 

2B.fl 

Njitlve 

14,402 

4,046 

32.3 

Boy? 

7,1S5 
7,217 

2,<«Q 
1,788 

VI  f> 

Girls 

3i7 

Forelen  born 

1,790 

1.044 

51.3 

Boys 

903 
887 

W7 
487 

61.7 

Girls 

519 

1  Estimated  fh>m  the  f!}^res  for  children  aged  10-14, 1900  and  1910,  assuming  in  eadi  nativity  poaptD 
arithmetical  increase  of  population,  multiplied  by  the  nnnxH-tion  of  the  aeo  group  10-14  that  was  14  io 
Boston  in  1910.  The  ratio  of  the  scxesi  n  IPIOis  thf  n  applied  to  find  the  numbers  of  oojrs  and  girb.  Nttire 
is  the  sum  of  native  white  and  Nt  f!ro:  foreign  born  the  .sum  of  foreign  white  and  other  coloredr 

*  Including  two  (boys)  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 
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Table  2. — Prevalence  of  em^loyTnent  of  children  between  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
birthdays,  bv  nativity  and  cUy  of  emptovment;  children  in  Boston^  Cambridge^  Somer- 
vUle,  ana  Chelsea  who  were  14  but  less  than  15  years  of  age  on  Sept,  J,  1914. 


City  of  employment  and  nativity. 


All  chUdren. 


Boston..... 
Oambrklce. 
BomerviUc. 
CbeJsefi 


Native 


Borton..--. 
Cambrkise. 
SosnertilM. 
CheHea.... 


Forcipiborn 


Bostou 

Cambridn. 
BofnerTille. 
Chelsea.... 


Children  aged  14  but  less  than  15  years, 
Sept.  1, 1914— 


Estimated 
total. 1 


16, 102 


12,273 

1,925 

1,417 

577 


14,402 


10,875 

1,762 

1,345 

420 


1,790 


1,398 

163 

72 

157 


Who  took  out  employment 
certificates  between  their 
fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
birthdajrs. 


Number. 


>5,692 


4,401 
664 
380 
241 


4,616 


3,609 
538 
345 
154 


1,044 


791 

125 

41 

97 


Per  cent  of 

estimated 

total. 


35.2 


35.9 
34.5 
27.2 
41.8 


32.3 


33.2 
30.5 
25.7 
36.7 


5S.3 


56.6 
76.7 
56.9 
56.4 


>  Estimated  from  the  flKures  for  children  aged  10-14, 1900  and  1910,  assuming  in  each  city  an  arithmetical 
increase  of  population,  mmtiplied  by  the  proportion  of  the  age  group  10-14  that  was  H  in  Boston  In  1910. 
Native  is  the  sum  of  native  wliite  and  Negro;  foreign  bom  the  sum  of  foreign-bom  white  and  other  col(Hvd. 

*  ln<7h]dfng  two  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 

The  tendency  of  children  to  seek  employment  seems  to  diflFer  de- 
cidedly in  the  four  cities.  Boston  and  Cambridge,  according  to 
Table  2,  show  figures  which  vary  only  slightly  from  the  average 
for  the  four;  the  Boston  figures  are  slightly  higher  and  the  Cambridge 
figures  slightly  lower  than  the  average.  But  Somerville  and  Chelsea 
diflFer  markedly  not  only  from  each  other,  but  also  from  the  average; 
in  the  former  only  27.2  per  cent  of  the  children  took  out  employment 
certificates  as  against  41.8  per  cent  in  the  latter. 

This  diflFerence  appears  to  be  due  primarily  to  diflFerences  in  the 
proportion  of  foreipi  bom.  In  Somerville,  as  appears  in  Table  3, 
only  5.1  per  cent  of  the  children  aged  14  on  September  1,  1914,  were 
foreign  bom,  while  in  Chelsea  the  foreign  bom  constituted  27.2  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  this  age.  The  proportion  of  foreign-bom 
children  in  Boston  was  11.4  per  cent,  and  in  Cambridge  only  8.5 
per  cent — somewhat  lower  as  compared  with  Boston  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  comparative  proportions  of  children 
going  to  work.  This  difference  appears  to  be  due  to  the  imusually 
large  proportion,  76.7  per  cent,  of  foreign-bom  children  who  took 
out  certificates  in  Cambridge,  for  Table  2  shows  that  the  native 
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children  of  that  city  showed  somewhat  less  tendency  to  go  to  wofk 
than  those  of  Boston.  On  the  other  hand,  Chelsea  had  the  laigest 
proportion,  36.6  per  cent,  of  native  children  taking  out  employment 
certificates.  To  a  considerable  extent,  doubtless,  the  differences 
which  can  not  be  accoimted  for  by  the  nativity  of  the  children  of 
the  different  cities  might  be  accoimted  for  by  the  nativity  of  their 
parents.'^ 


Table  3.— 


NaUvityy  by  city;  children  in  Boston,  Cambridge^  Somerville,  and  CheUea 
who  were  14  out  less  than  15  years  of  age  on  Sept.  1,  1914. 


aty. 

Per  cent  <  of  ehildren  uged  14 
but  less  than  15  jrean,  Scpc, 
1, 1914. 

Total. 

NaUve. 

ForHrn 
bom. 

All  cities 

100.0 

88.9 

ILl 

Boston 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

88.6 
91.5 
94.9 
72.8 

1L4 

Cambridge 

&5 

Somerville 

kl 

Chelsea 

27.3 

1  For  figures  see  Table  2,  p.  71. 

Table  4. — City  of-  issuance  of  ceriificaiey  by  nativity  of  child;  dnldren  issued  certi/icata 

in  four  cities. 


City  of  issue. 

Per  cent  <  dlstributloo  of  chil- 
dren to  whom  employment 
certificates  were  issued. 

All 
children. 

Native. 

Forafsn 

AJIdties 

loao 

loao 

IOOlO 

BosUm 

77.3 

11.7 

6.8 

4.2 

77.7 

1L6 

7.4 

S.8 

7Sl8 

Camlxidge 

12.0 

Somervilje 

X9 

Chelsea 

8L3 

1  For  figures  see  Table  2,  p.  71. 

The  actual  numbers  of  working  children  in  Somerville  and  Chelsea^ 
and  even  in  Cambridge,  as  shown  in  Table  2,  were  small  as  compared 
with  those  in  Boston.  Over  three-fourths,  77.3  per  cent,  of  all  the 
children  to  whom  certificates  were  issued  in  the  four  cities  went  to 
work^  in  Boston;  11.7  per  cent  went  to  work  in  Cambridge,  6.8 
per  cent  in  Somerville,  and  4.2  per  cent  in  Chelsea,  as  shown  in 
Table  4. 

tr  The  nativity  of  the  father  is  tabulated  for  the  oontinuatioD-tohoo]  children  who  were  Inter  tie  wed  by 
agents  of  the  bureau,  and  the  results,  though  relating  only  to  Boston  children,  seem  to  fastity  this  oqd- 
ohisian.   See  Tables  12  and  13,  pp.  79  and  80. 

*  The  figures  relate  to  children  who  went  to  work  in  each  city  and  not  neoessarlly  to  tihihlreo  UvtBg 
in  that  city. 
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The  figures  thus  far  given  relate  to  children  who  took  out  em- 
ployment certificates  for  work  at  any  time,  and  some  of  these  chil- 
dren worked  only  during  simmier  vacations  or  out  of  school  hours. 
Except  for  Boston,  no  information  was  available  in  the  records  as 
to  the  proportion  of  children  taking  out  employment  certificates 
who  were  actually  beginning  their  working  lives;  that  is,  who  were 
leaving  school  to  become  regular  workers.  In  Boston,  3,544  of  the 
4,401  children  who  took  out  certificates,  or  80.5  per  cent,  appear  to 
have  definitely  left  school  for  industry.  Table  5  shows,  therefore, 
that  the  proportion  of  the  estimated  population  of  this  age  group 
actually  leaving  school  to  begin  work  before  they  were  16  years  of 
age  ^was  28.9  per  cent.  Over  one-third,  34.5  per  cent,  of  all  the 
boys  of  this  age,  but  less  than  one-fourth,  23.2  per  cent,  of  the  girls, 
belonged  to  this  group. 

Only  a  little  over  one-fourth,  26.4  per  cent,  of  the  native  childr^i 
and  nearly  half,  47.7  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom  children  left 
school  to  become  regular  workers  before  they  were  16.  Among  the 
foreign  bom,  too,  the  tendency  of  girls  to  become  regular  workers 
was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  boys,  while  among  the  native  a  great 
difference  is  observed  between  the  two  sexes,  for  32.7  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  only  20.2  per  cent  of  the  girls  had  left  school  for  work 
before  their  sixteenth  birthdays. 

Tablb  5. — Prevalence  of  regular  employment  of  children  between  the  fourteenth  and 
eixteenth  birthdays^  by  $ez  and  nativity;  children  in  BoHon  who  were  14  but  le$$  than 
15  yeare  of  age  on  Sept,  1, 1914» 


Sex  and  OAtiYtty. 


Allehadran. 


B 


BOTS. 

Gills. 


NatiTe. 


B 


SS: 


Foreign-born. 


Ben. 
OMs. 


ChOdran  ag«d  14  bat  less  than  15 
yearst,  Sept.  1,  lOli— 


Esti- 
mated 
total.i 


12,273 

6,121 
6,152 


10,875 


5,406 
1,308 


715 
683 


Who  took  out  employ- 
ment oertificatei  for 
regular  work  between 
the  fourteenth  and  six- 
teenth birthdays. 


Nvunbelk'. 


•3,544 

*  2, 114 
1,480 


2,8T6 


1,760 
1,107 

667 


344 
823 


Percent 

of  estimated 

total. 


28.0 

34.5 
28.2 


32.7 
20.2 

47.7 


4&1 
47.8 


t  Estimated  tram  the  flcures  for  chUdren  aged  10-14, 1000  and  1010.  assuming  an  arithmetical  increase  of 
pcpolation,  and  then  muItipUed  by  the  proportion  of  the  age  group  10-14  that  was  14  in  Boston  in  1010. 
s^Induding  one  boy  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 
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SEX. 

As  has  been  seen,  a  decidedly  larger  proportion  of  boys  than  of 
girls  went  to  work  in  the  four  cities  combined,  almost  exactly  three- 
fifths,  60.1  per  cent,  of  the  child  workers  being  boys  and  two-fifths, 
39.9  per  cent,  being  girls.  Table  6  shows  also  that  the  proportion 
of  girls  was  slightly  larger  in  Boston,  according  to  both  the  certificate 
and  the  continuation-school  records,  than  in  the  four  cities  combined, 
and  was  a  little  more  than  two-fifths,  42  per  cent,  of  the  823  children 
interviewed. 

Among  native  children  the  proportion  of  boys  was  somewhat 
larger  than  among  children  of  both  nativities  combined,  and  the 
different  series  of  records  and  schedules  showed  less  than  1  per  cent 
difference  in  sex  distribution. 

Tablb  6. — Sex  of  employed  children,  hy  naUmiy;  eomvariaon  of  Mldren  inter vitwed 
with  children  in  Bo9ton  contintuUion  school  and  with  ckHdren  issued  certifieates  infotir 
citiee. 


, 

Children  issued  certificates. 

Children  in 
Boston  continua- 
tion school. 

Children 
interviewed 

(BOBtOQ). 

Sex  and  nativity. 

All  cities. 

Boston. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

distri. 

bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dislri- 

bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

<li«5trl- 

bution. 

All  children 

»5,«02 

100.0 

*4,401 

100.0 

>3,399 

loao 

823 

IQOlO 

Boys 

13,419 
2,273 

6ai 

39.9 

•  2,633 
1,768 

59.8 
4a2 

«2,026 
1,373 

59.6 
4a4 

477 
346 

5ao 

Olria 

4X0 

Native 

4,646 

100.0 

3,609 

100.0 

2,761      loao 

657 

lOOlO 

Bo3rs 

2,860 
1,786 

61.6 
38.4 

2,215 
1,304 

61.4 
38.6 

1,701 
1,060 

61.6 
88.4 

401 
2S6 

61.0 

Girls 

39.0 

Porelen-born 

1,044 

100.0 

791 

100.0 

637        100.0 

166 

loao 

Boys 

557 
487 

53.4 
46.6 

417 
374 

52.7 
47.3 

324 
313 

5a9 
49.1 

76 
90 

4&.8 

Girls 

6LS 

>  Including  two  boys  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 
*  Including  one  boy  Xor  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 

Among  the  foreign-bom  children  girls  constituted  nearly  half,  46.6 
per  cent,  of  all  the  children  who  took  out  employment  certificates  in 
the  four  cities;  they  formed  47.3  per  cent  of  those  in  Boston,  49.1  per 
cent  of  those  in  the  Boston  continuation-school  group,  and  over  one- 
half,  54.2  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  were  interviewed  in  the  con- 
tinuation school.  As  the  47.3  per  cent  shown  in  the  Boston  certificate 
records  may  be  considered  typical  of  all  children  taking  out  cer- 
tificates in  that  city,  it  is  evident  that  the  continuation  school  and 
schedule  records  included  a  few  too  many  girls  to  be  entirely  repre- 
sentative of  the  sex  distribution  of  foreign-born  children.  The  dis- 
proportion is  not  great,  however,  and  the  figures  for  the  certificate 
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records  show  again  a  decidedly  greater  tendency  for  foreign-bom  than 
for  native  girls  to  go  to  work.  In  Boston  alone,  where  girls  consti- 
tuted 47-3  per  cent  of  the  foreign  bom,  they  constituted  only  38.6  per 
cent  of  the  native  children  who  took  out  certificates. 

NATIVrTY. 

Approximately  four-fifths  of  all  the  children,  and  also  of  the  chil- 
dren in  each  of  the  smaller  groups,  as  shown  in  Table  7,  were  native 
bom.^"*  Somewhat  less  than  one-fifth,  indeed.  Were  foreign  bom  in 
every  group  except  that  of  the  interviewed  children,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign  bom  was  exactly  20.2  per  cent. 

The  greater  tendency,  already  noticed,  of  foreign  bom  than  of 
native  girls  to  go  to  work  is  shown  again  in  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
bom  constituted  21.4  per  cent  of  all  the  girls  who  took  out  certificates 
in  the  four  cities  as  compared  with  only  16.3  per  cent  of  all  the  boys. 
The  figures  for  the  continuation-school  group  show  22.8  per  cent  of 
the  girls  to  have  been  foreign  bom  and  those  for  the  schedule  group 
26  per  cent.  The  larger  proportion,  therefore,  of  foreign-bom  chil- 
dren found  in  the  schedule  group,  as  compared  with  the  other  groups, 
was  evidently  due  to  an  excess  of  girls. 

Tablb  7. — Nativity  of  employed  children,  by  sex;  compariaon  of  children  inUrviewea  with 
children  in  Boston  corUinuation  school  and  with  children  isstied  certificates  in/our  cities. 


Per  cent  distribution. 

Nativity  and  sex. 

Children  issued 
certificates. 

Children 
in  Bos- 
ton con- 
tinuation 
school. 

Children 
inter- 
viewed 

AU  cities. 

Boston. 

(Bos- 
ton). 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

Native , 

81.6 
18.3 

82.0 
,18.0 

81.2 
18.7 

79.8 

Foreign  born 

20.2 

Boys 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

Native 

83.7 
16.3 

84.1 
15.8 

84.0 
16.0 

84.1 

Foreign  boni 

15.9 

Glria 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Native 

78.6 
21.4 

78.  S 
21.2 

77.2 
22.8 

74.0 

Forelcn  bom 

26.0 

The  four  cities,  as  shown  in  Table  lO,"**  differed  decidedly  in  the 
proportion  which  the  foreign  bom  coijstituted  of  all  children  who 
took  out  employment  certificates.  In  Boston  and  Cambridge,  as  in 
the  four  cities  combined,  about  18  per  cent  of  these  children  were 
foreign  bom.     But  in  Somerville  only  about  one-tenth,  10.6  per  cent, 

.«•  As  the  certificate  record  did  not  specify  whether  the  children  were  colored  or  white,  and  as  only 
18  colored  children  were  included  in  the  coatinaatioii-school  group,  cdoied  cbildien  are  noi  separately 
itemized  in  the  tabulation. 

•»  See  p.  78. 
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were  foreign  bom,  while  in  Chelsea  the  foreign  bom  ccmstituted  over 
one-third;  36.1  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  who  obtained  certificates. 
It  is  said  that  after  the  Chelsea  fire  of  1908  a  large  number  of  the 
former  inhabitants  moved  away  and  were  replaced  by  immigrant 
families. 

BIRTHPLACE. 

Of  all  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  the  foiu*  cities,  as 
shown  in  Table  8,  6.1  per  cent  were  bom  in  Russia,  5.7  per  cent  in 
Italy,  2  per  cent  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  1.7  per  cent  in  British 
North  America.  Only  six-tenths  of  1  p^r  cent  were  bom  in  Ireland. 
These  figures,  as  will  be  seen  later  in  discussing  the  nationalities  of 
the  children's  fathers,'*  reflect,  not  the  distribution  of  the  different 
nationaUties  in  the  entire  population  but  merely  the  relative  recency 
of  immigration  from  different  coimtries.  The  Russians  and  Italians 
constituted  the  newer  immigration.  The  English  and  Irish  had  been 
in  this  country  longer  and,  therefore,  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
children  of  working  age  had  been  bom  here. 

Table  8. — Plotce  of  htrih  of  emploved  ckUdrerv;  comvarison  of  ckUdren  inUniewed  ttM 
children  in  Boston  continuation  school  and  with  chilaren  issued  certificates  in/our  cities. 


Children  issued  certiflcates. 

Children  in  Bos- 
ton oontiaoatlon 
schooL 

Chfklren 

interrlevred  in 

Boston. 

Country  of  birth. 

All  cities. 

Boston. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Percent 

distribo- 

tion. 

Total 

»5,692 

loao 

M,40i 

loao 

«3,399 

loao 

823 

loao 

Native 

4,646 
1,044 

81.6 
1&3 

3,609 
791 

82.0 
l&O 

2,761 
637 

81.2 

ia7 

657 
166 

79.5 

aois 

British  North  America. . . 
England  and  Scotland. . . 
Tr^and r . . . . ,  r ,  

96 
Hi 

32 
323 
349 
133 

1.7 
2.0 
.6 
5.7 
6.1 
2.3 

56 
91 
23 
284 
266 
71 

1.3 
2.1 
.5 
6.5 
6.0 
1.6 

44 

69 

16 

249 

904 

55 

1.3 
2.0 
.5 
7.3 
6.0 
L6 

5 
18 

6 
90 
33 
14 

.6 

Z3 

.7 

Italy ?. 

ia9 

4.0 

Other.. 

L7 

1  Including  two  boys  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 

*  Including  one  boy  tor  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 

In  Boston  alone  the  certificate  records  show  a  somewhat  higher 
proportion  of  ItaUans — 6.5  per  cent — and  this  proportion  is  even 
higher,  7.3  per  cent,  in  the  continuation-school  records,  and  atill 
higher,  10.9  i>er  cent,  in  the  group  of  children  for  whom  schedules 
were  taken.  The  children  interviewed  show,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
comparatively  low  proportion,  only  4  per  cent,  of  Russian  children. 
The  larger  proportion  of  ItaUan  children  in  the  continuation-school 
group  may  be  accoimted  for  by  the  fact,  which  will  later  be  shown 

*  See  page  80. 
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statistically y'®  that  of  all  children  who  appUed  for  certificates  the 
Italians  were  more  likely  than  children  of  other  nationaUty  groups 
to  leave  school  permanently  to  go  to  ^rk;  for  vacation  workers  are 
included  in  the  certificate  but  not  in  the  continuation-school  records. 
But  it  is  evident  that,  for  some  reason,  a  larger  number  of  ItaUan 
children  and  a  smaller  number  of  Russian  children  were  interviewed 
than  were  typical  of  their  respective  groups  in  the  child-labor  popula- 
tion of  Boston. 

Table  9,  which  gives  the  distribution  by  place  of  birth  of  the  166 
foreign-bom  children  who  were  interviewed,  shows  that,  though 
nearly  as  many  children  bom  in  Russia  as  children  bom  in  Italy  took 
out  certificates  in  Boston,  over  one-half,  or  54.2  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign-bom  children  who  were  interviewed  were  born  in  Italy,  and 
less  than  one-fifth,  19.9  per  cent,  in  Russia.  This  discrepancy  is 
even  greater  among  the  girls,  for  nearly  two- thirds,  63.3  per  cent,  of 
the  foreign-bom  girls  interviewed  had  been  bom  in  Italy.  ItaUan 
girls,  therefore,  appear  to  constitute  the  nativity  element  composing 
the  excess  already  mentioned  '*  of  foreign-bom  children  among  those 
for  whom  schedules  were  taken. 

Table  9. — Place  of  birthj  by  sex;  foreign-bom  children  interviewed. 


Children. 

Boys. 

QJrls. 

• 

Place  of  Urtta. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Percent 

distiibu- 

tion. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

166 

loao 

76 

100.0 

90 

100.0 

i*ritl5h  North  Aineri<*a 

5 
12 
6 
6 
90 
33 
14 

3.0 
7.2 
3.6 
3.6 
54.2 
10.9 

a4 

3 
7 
5 
4 

33 

15 

9 

3.9 

9.2 

6.6 

6.3 

43.4 

19.7 

11.8 

2 
5 

1 

2 

67 

18 

5 

2.2 

5.6 

Iretand 

1.1 

SootJapd 

2.2 

Italy 

63.3 

iflssla 

20.0 

Other 

5.6 

The  four  cities  differ  quite  as  much  in  the  proportions  of  their 
working  children  bom  in  different  countries  as  in  the  proportions  of 
foreign  bom.  Table  10  shows  that  the  high  proportion  of  foreign 
bom  in  Chelsea,  for  example,  is  due  to  children  bom  in  Russia;  over 
one-fourth,  26.1  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  who  took  out  certificates 
in  that  city  came  from  Kussia,  as  compared  with  6  per  cent  in  Boston, 
2.9  per  cent  in  Cambridge,  and  0.3  per  cent  in  Somerville.  In  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  other  hand,  36  children  who  were  bom  in  Portugal 
(including  those  bom  in  the  Azores)  took  out  certificates — a  larger 
proportion  than  of  any  other  foreign-bom  group.  In  other  words, 
though  in  the  four  cities  combined  this  group  furnished  only  40 

»SeeTable64,  p.  150. 
n  See  p.  75. 
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children,  or  less  than  1  child  in  100,  in  Cambridge  more  than  1  child 
in  every  20  taking  out  certificates  was  bom  in  Portugal  or  the  Azores. 
Cambridge  and  Chelsea,  hoyever,  and  even  Somerville,  had  fewer 
Italian  children  than  had  Boston. 

Table  10. — Place  of  birth,  by  city  ofiitut;  children  istued  certijicates  in  four  cilia. 


Children  to  whom  certificates  were  issued  in- 

Place  of  birth. 

All  cities. 

Boston. 

Cambridge. 

Somerville. 

ChelwA. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

buticui. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
butioo. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distii- 

bu- 

tion. 

All  countries 

^5,602 

loao 

>4,401 

loao 

S664 

loao 

386 

loao 

241 

IODlO 

United  States 

4,646 

81.6 

8,609 

82.0 

538 

81.0 

345 

80.4 

154 

63.9 

Boston.  Cambridge,  Somerville, 
and  Chelsea 

4,023 
623 

7a  7 

ia9 

3,163 
446 

71.9 

lai 

455 
83 

68.5 
1Z5 

281 
64 

T2.8 
16.6 

124 
30 

5L5 

Elsewhere  in  United  States 

1Z4 

Focflilfn  flonntrifiS-  ^ . . . , 

1.044 

18.3 

791 

l&O 

125 

18.8 

41 

106 

87 

36.1 

Russia 

349 

323 

Hi 

96 

40 

32 

25 

12 

12 

7 

37 

6.1 

6.7 

2.0 

1.7 

.7 

.6 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.7 

266 

284 

91 

66 

2 
23 
17 

9 
12 

6 
25 

6.0 
6.5 
2.1 
1.3 

*"**6* 
.4 

.2 
.3 
.1 
.6 

19 

17 

9 

24 

36 

3 

6 

2 

3.9 

2.6 

1.4 

3.6 

5.4 

.5 

.9 

.3 

1 

16 
3 
10 
2 
5 
2 

.3 

4.1 
.8 

2.6 
.5 

L3 
.5 

63 
6 
8 
6 

96  1 

Italy 

2.5 

England,  Scotland,  and  Wales — 
Brlnsh  North  America... < 

3.3 
2.S 

Portugal,  including  the  Azores . . . 
Ireland,  r ,, r  r- , . 

1 

A 

Norway,Sweden,  and  Denmark.. 

Austria-Hungary 

1 

4 

Turkey,  including  Syria 

Oermany 

1 
1 

.1 

Other  countries 

9 

1.4 

2 

""'.b 

4 

1  Including  two  children  whose  place  of  birth  was  not  report 
>  Including  one  child  whose  place  of  birth  was  not  reported. 
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YEARS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  certificate  records  do  not  show  how  long  the  foreign-bom 
children  had  been  in  the  United  States,  but,  according  to  Table  11, 
in  the  group  for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  used  about 
one-fourth,  24  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom  children  had  been  in  the 
United  States  less  than  5  years;  somewhat  more  than  one-thiid, 
35.2  per  cent,  had  been  in  this  country  5  years  but  less  than  10;  and 
not  quite  one-third,  31.8  per  cent,  had  been  here  for  10  years  or  more. 
The  last  group  had  been  brought  to  this  coimtry  when  they  were 
imder  school  age  and  had  therefore  received  all  their  education  in 
the  United  States.  Of  the  foreign-bom  children  who  were  inter- 
viewed practically  the  same  proportion,  31.3  per  cent,  had  been  in 
this  country  for  over  10  years,  about  two-fifths,  40.4  per  cent,  between 
5  and  10  years,  and  about  one-fifth,  21.7  per  cent,  less  than  5  years. 
Considering  the  small  numbers  involved,  there  is  no  particular 
significance  in  the  slight  differences  between  the  two  groups  of 
children. 
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Table  11. —  Years  of  residence  in  the  United  States:  comparison  of/breiffn-hom  children 
interviewed  wilh/oreign-borh  children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Yean  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Foreign-born  chil- 
dren in  Boston  con- 
tinuation schooL 

Foreien-bom  chil- 
dren Interviewed 
(Boston). 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

TotaL 

637 

loao 

166 

100.0 

Under  5 

153 

224 

203 

57 

24.0 

35.2 

31.8 

8.0 

30 
67 
52 
11 

21.7 

5  bnt  nn<1*r  10 .      

4a4 

10  and  over 

31.3 

Not  reported 

6.6 

FATHER'S  NATIVITY  AND  NATIONALITY. 

Although  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  working  children  of  Boston 
were  themselves  foreign  bom,  nearly  thrpe-fourths,  72.1  per  cent, 
of  the  children  interviewed  had  foreign-bom  fathers.  Table  12, 
which  shows  these  proportions,  may  slightly  overstate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  foreign  element,  for  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of 
interviewed  children  than  of  all  children  who  took  out  certificates 
were  foreign  bom.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  7  out  of  every 
10  children  taking  out  certificates  were  of  foreign  parentage.  Yet 
fully  two-thirds  of  these  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  had  them- 
selves been  bom  in  the  United  States. 

The  two  groups  of  nationalities,  those  of  north  and  west  Europe 
and  of  south  and  east  Europe,  each  furnished,  as  shown  in  Table  13, 
&  larger  number  of  fathers  of  interviewed  children,  31.3  per  cent  and 
36.1  per  cent,  respectively,  than  did  the  United  States.  Of  the 
separate  nationalities  the  Italians  predominated;  23.9  per  cent  of  the 
children  had  Italian  fathers,  nearly  as  many  as  had  native  fathers." 
But  not  far  from  the  same  proportion,  20.3  per  cent^  had  Irish 
fathers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fathers  of  only  8.6  per  cent  of  the 
children  interviewed  were  Russian  Jews.*^ 


Tablb  12.— iVaftvi^  of  father 

and  child  f  hy  sex  of  child; 

children  interviewed. 

QiUdren. 

Boys. 

Glrb. 

Nativity  of  father  and  child. 

Ntimber. 

R23 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

100.0 

477 

loao 

346 

100.0 

Both  fathers  and  children  native 

201 
603 

24.4 
72.1 

127 
328 

26.6 
68.8 

74 
265 

21.4 

76.6 

Children  native 

427 

160 

61.0 
20.2 

232 
7ft 

52.8 
15.0 

175 
90 

5a6 

Children  foreign  bom 

26.0 

• 

Nativitv  of  fathers  not  renorted 

29 

3,5 

22 

4.6 

7 

2.0 

*  As  shown  on  p.  76  the  proportion  of  Italian  children  in  the  schedule  series  is  somewhat  larger  than  for 
Boston  alone  in  the  certificate  series,  which  Indudes  all  the  chUdren  going  to  work. 

**This,  as  already  shown  on  p.  77,  is  too  small  a  proportion  to  be  represent|itive  of  all  children  taking 
oot  certificates  in  Boston. 
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Table  13. — Nationality  of  father  ^  by  sex  of  child;  children  interviewed. 


• 

Children. 

Boys. 

Gil 
Numbtf. 

is. 

Nationality  of  father. 

• 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Percent 

distribo- 

Uoii. 

Total 

823 

100.0 

477 

100.0 

346 

lOQLt 

Fathw  native .,......,.  t  r .  t  -  r 

201 
503 

24.4 

72.1 

127 
328 

26.6 

68.8 

74 
265 

2L4 

Father  foreign  bom 

7«.6 

North  and  west  EnroDe 

258           31.3 

165 

34.6 

« 

a&9 

Knsrliirh t ,,-.,..,-- 

36 
167 
15 
20 
18 
2 

4.4 

2a3 

1.8 

2.4 

2.2 

.2 

26 

101 

0 

17 

11 

1 

.V.5 
21.2 
1.0 
3.6 
2.3 
.2 

10 
66 
6 
3 
7 
1 

2.9 

Irish 

M.1 

Scotch 

L7 

German 

.9 

^V^ndiPftVian  T   -  -  r       r   r  .  .  -  r  T  -  r 

3.0 

Other 

.3 

South  and  east  Europe 

297 

36.1 

142 

20.8 

155 

44.8 

Russian  Jewish .w^w,r,.. 

70 

ivr 

21 

8.5 

1.1 

23.0 

2.6 

40 

7 

85 

10 

8.4 
L6 

17.8 
2.1 

30 

2 

112 

11 

8.7 

Other  Jewish 

.f 

Italian 

Other 

314 
3.2 

6  1             .7 

1 

.2 

5 

L4 

North  America. 

132 

3.0 

130 

4.3 

13 

3.1 

French  Canadian 

6 
25 

.7 
3.0 

3 
16 

.6 
8.4 

3 
0 

.9 

Rndi  :h  and  Scotch  Canadian 

16 

20 

i 

3.5 

22 

4.6 

7 

XO 

>  Including  1  boy  the  nationality  of  whose  father  was  not  specified. 

The  sources  of  the  newer  immigration  stand  out  distinctly  when 
the  parentage  of  the  native  children  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
foreign-bom  children.  For  example,  Table  14  shows  that  of  the 
native  children  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom  55  per  cent  had 
fathers  from  north  and  west  Emt>pe  and  only  37.9  per  cent  had  fathers 
from  south  and  east  Europe,  while  Table  15  shows  that  of  the 
foreign-bom  children  only  13.9  per  cent  had  fathers  from  north  and 
west  Europe  and  81.3  per  cent  had  fathers  from  south  and  east 
Europe.  Although  only  24.8  per  cent  of  the  native  children  with 
foreign-born  fathers  were  Italian,  54.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-boni 
children  were  Italian.  This  difference  is  still  more  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  Russian  Jews,  for  only  8.7  per  cent  of  the  native  children 
of  foreign  parentage  but  19.9  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  children 
belonged  to  this  group.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  different  groups 
of  nationaUties  classed  under  ^' north  and  west  Europe"  show  oppo- 
site conditions.  Irish  children,  indeed,  constituted  over  one-third, 
37.7  per  cent,  of  the  native  children  of  foreign  parentage,  and  only 
3.6  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  children. 

As  would  be  expected  from  comparisons  already  made,  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys,  21.4  per  cent  as  compared 
with  26.6  per  cent,  were  native  bom  of  native  fathers:  Table  12 
shows  that  over  three-fourths,  76.6  per  cent,  of  the  girls  had  foreign- 
bom  fathers,  and  only  50.6  per  cent  of  them,  as  compared  with  52.8 
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per  cent  of  the  boys,  were  natiye  children  of  foreign  parentage.  In 
Tables  13,  14,  and  15  the  nationalities  of  the  fathers  of  these  boys  and 
girls  are  further  analyzed  in  detail. 

Tablk  14. — Nathnality  of  father  y  by  sex  ofchUd;  native  children  uithforeign-homfatherB 

interviewed. 


Native  children. 

Nationality  of  father. 

Both 

sexes. 

Bc^. 

OitlH. 

Nam> 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distil* 

bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

FaUmt  f orolgn  born 

427 

100.0 

252 

100.0 

176 

100.0 

Nnrth  and  west  Europe 

235 

65.0 

147 

5&3 

88 

5a3 

EncUdi 

20 
161 

0 
10 
15 

2 

6.8 
37.7 
2.1 
4.4 
3.5 
'    .6 

21 

06 

5 

16 

8 

1 

&3 
38.1 
ZO 
6.3 
3.2 
.4 

8 
65 

4 
3 
7 

1 

4.6 

Ittdi 

37.1 

Scotch 

2.3 

Ofrman 

1.7 

S^M^TwUwf n^iAf). 

4.0 

Otiier 

.0 

Sootli  and  fMUit  Rurone. 

162 

37.0 

85 

33.7 

77 

44.0 

BoMJan  Jfrviffh 

37 

5 

106 

14 

8.7 

1.2 

24.8 

3.3 

28 

4 

51 

7 

0.1 

1.6 

1QL2 

2.8 

14 

1 

56 

7 

8.0 

OthMT  Jiiwiilh 

.6 

Italian..                                                                .  . 

31.4 

Othar 

4.0 

Afla,  Byrian r 

1 

.2 

1 

.4 

North  America 

>20 

6.8 

UO 

7.5 

10 

5.7 

P^wich  Canadian 

5 
23 

1.2 
5.4 

3 
15 

1.2 
6.0 

2 

8 

1.1 

4.0 

1  Inchiding  one  boj  the  nationality  of  whose  father  was  not 
Tabie  15. — Nationality  of  father,  by  sex  of  child; 


spedfled. 

foreign-bom  children  interviewed. 


Foreign-bom  children. 

Nationality  of  father. 

• 

Both 

sexes. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Nnm^ 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

• 

Father  foreign  bom 

166 

100.0 

76 

100.0 

00 

100.0 

North  and  west  Eurone 

23 

13.0 

18 

23.7 

5 

5.6 

Bntlish 

7 
6 
6 
1 
3 

4.2 
3.6 
3.6 
.6 
1.8 

5 
5 

4 
1 
3 

6.6 
6.6 
5.3 
1.3 
3.0 

2 

1 
2 

2.2 

Irish. 

1.1 

Z2 

fli»inaw                 .       .      

Rcandinavian 

fhmth  and  east  Kurone 

135 

81.3 

57        75.0 

78 

86.7 

Rnsrian  Jewish.r,-r  ^ 

33 
4 

01 
7 

10.0 
2.4 

54.8 
4.2 

17 
3 

34 
3 

22.4 
3.0 

44.7 
3.0 

16 

1 
57 

4 

17.8 

OthflT  Jewish.  .  .  r  r r 

1.1 

TtaUan 

63.3 

Other 

4.4 

Asia,  Syrian 

5 

3.0 

5 

5.6 

North  America ,  -  -  t  - 

■ 

3 

1.8 

1 

1.3 

2 

2.2 

VrMTtAti  C*M.r\^kA^ltn                             

1 
2 

.6 
1.2 

1 
1 

1.1 

Rnvifsit  AtiH  Aootch  Canadian 

1 

1.3 

1.1 
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The  relative  tendency  of  the  different  nationality  groups  to  send 
their  daughters  to  work  as  compared  with  their  sons  is  best  shown, 
however,  in  Table  16.  Where  the  fathers  were  native,  girls  fur- 
nished only  about  one-third,  36.8  per  cent,  of  the  working  children. 
In  other  words,  from  American  families  only  one  girl  to  every  two 
boys  went  to  work  before  the  age  of  16.  But  in  families  where  the 
faUier  was  foreign  bom  the  proportion  of  girl  workers  rose  to  44.7 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  nearly  half  the  child  workers  from  the 
families  of  immigrants  were  girls. 

Tablb  16. — Sex  cfckUd,  by  nationality  of  father  and  nativity  ofchUd;  children  interrincfd. 


Children. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Nationality  of  father  and  nativity  of  child. 

Number. 

Per 
cent.! 

Number. 

Per 
eeat> 

t 

Total 

823 

447 

68L0 

S46 

12.0 

Both  f athera  and  children  native^ , ,.^..^,,^,^,, 

201 
£03 

127 
328 

63.2 
55.3 

74 
265 

S&.H 

FathiMni  foniiffn  bonir  --r 

K7 

Children  native 

427 
IM 

252 
76 

50.0 
45.8 

175 
90 

no 

Children  foreien  bom 

H2 

Vorth  and  west  Eurooe 

258 

166 

64.0 

83 

1&.0 

Children  native. 

235 

23 

51 

38 

13 

W7 

161 

1              6 

40 

1 

147 

18 

85 

26 

9 

101 

96 

5 

29 

25 

4 

6X6 

88 

5 

16 

12 

4 

66 

66 

1 

11 
11 

37.4 

Children  foreign  horn 

English  and  Scotch 

68.6 

3L4 

Children  native 

Children  foreicn  bom 

Irish 

6a5 
60l6 

las 

Children  native 

^i 

Children  foreien  bom 

Other 

Children  native 

Children  foreien  bom 

South  and  east  Rnr^vDe r 

m 

1 

142 

47.8 

1S5 

Sit 

Children-native. 

Children  foreign  htfm.  -,.-,,, 

162 

135 

70 

37 

33 

197 

106 

01 

30 

10 

11 

85 
57 
40 
23 
17 
85 
61 
34 
17 
11 
6 

52.6 
42.2 
67.1 

77 

78 

30 

14 

16 

113 

66 

57 

13 

8 

6 

Hi 
57.S 

Riijurian  Jewish.  - ^ .  ^  ^  -  - , , , 

419 

rhildrAn  nativA. 

Children  foreien  bom, . , . .  ^ , 

4&1 
87.4 

Italian.. ..T T. 

sii 

Children  native. 

5L9 

Chfldren  foreiifn  bom „ , , , 

ne 

Other '.'. 

Children  native 

Children  foreUm  bom 

— 

Britiiih  North  America 

32 

20 

12 



- 

Chfldren  native. 

20 
3 

6 

19 

1 

1 

10 
2 

5 

Children  foreien  bom 



MIT 

Other 

1 





Children  native 

1 
5 

1 

1 

Children  foreign  bom 

•■'■•"-• »* 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported 

29 

22 

7 

- 

Children  native - 

29 

22 

7 

^ 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 


This  high  proportion  of  girl  workers,  as  compared  with  boy  workers, 
in  the  newer  elements  of  the  population  was  due  entirely  to  a  greater 
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tendency  among  fathers  from  south  and  east  Europe,  particularly 
Italian  fathers,  to  send  their  daughters,  as  compared  with  their 
sons,  to  work  at  an  early  age.     Of  the  children  of  fathers  from  north 
and  west  Europe  an  even  smaller  proportion,  only  36  per  cent,  than 
of  the  children  of  native  fathers  were  girls.    Though  Irish  fathers 
showed  a  somewhat  greater  tendency  to  send  their  daughters  to 
work  than  native  fathers,  only  39.5  per  cent  of  the  children  of  Irish 
fathers  who  were  interviewed  in  continuation  school  were  girls.     Even 
of  the  children  of  Russian  Jewish  fathers  only  42.9  per  cent  were 
girls.     On  the  other  hand,  over  one-half,  52.2  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren of  all  fathers  from  south  and  east  Europe,  including  the  Rus- 
sians, and  a  still  larger  proportion,  56.9  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
Italian  fathers,  were  girl^.    The  tendency  of  Italian  fathers  to  send 
their  daughters  to  work  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated  by  these 
figures,  for,  as  already  shown,**  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  who  were 
bom  in  Italy  were  included  in  the  schedule  group  than  is  typical  of 
the  entire  group  of  children  taking  out  employment  certificates  in 
Boston.     Nevertheless,  although  this  tendency  was  most  marked 
when  the  child  as  well  as  the  father  was  foreign  bom,  over  half,  51.9 
per  cent,  of  the  native  children  of  Italian  fathers  who  were  inter- 
viewed were  girls. 

AGE  AT  GOING  TO  WORK. 

Apparently  a  considerable  number  of  children  went  to  work  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  for  Table  17  shows  that  in  the  four  cities  com- 
bined— Boston,  Cambridge,  SomerviUe,  and  Chelsea — ^more  children 
took  out  employment  certificates  between  the  ages  of  14  and  14^ 
than  between  the  ages  of  14^  and  15  or  15  and  15^,  and  nearly  as 
many  as  between  the  ages  of  15^  and  16.  Of  all  the  children  who 
took  out  certificates  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  29.9  per  cent 
entered  industry  before  they  were  14^  years  of  age,  only  19.1  per 
cent  between  that  age  and  their  fifteenth  birthdays,  and  20.9  per 
cent  between  15  and  15^.  Between  15^  and  16,  more  children— 30 
per  cent  of  the  total — took  out  certificates,  but  this  group  included 
children  who  began  work  during  a  summer  vacation  before  the  end 
of  which  they  would  be  16  and  no  longer  subject  to  the  compulsory- 
education  or  child-labor  laws.** 

The  boys  showed  a  slightly  greater  tendency  than  did  the  girls  to 
take  out  their  certificates  soon  after  becoming  14,  but  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  went  to  work  between  14^  and 
15  years  of  age.  The  general  tendency,  however,  was  the  same  for 
both  sexes. 

••See  p.  77.  ••  See  Table  87,  p.  153. 
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Table  17. — Age  at  taking  out  first  certificate  and  sex;  compari$on  of  children  iyUff- 
viewed  with  children  in  Boston  continuation  school  and  wiih  children  issued  certi/i' 
cotes  in  four  cities. 


Children  issued  certificates. 

Children  in  Bos- 
ton continuation 
school. 

Children  lnt«- 

▼iewed 

(Boston).! 

Age  at  taking  out  first  cer- 

AU  cities. 

Boston. 

tiflcate,  and  sex. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dLstri- 

bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
ceut 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

P« 

cent 

distri. 

botiflD. 

Both  sexes 

5,002 

100.0 

4,401 

100.0 

8,890 

100.0 

823 

loae 

14  under  144 

1,703 
1,069 
1,191 
i;709 

29.9 
19.1 
20.9 
30.0 

1,381 
854 
892 

1,274 

31.4 
19.4 
20.3 
28.9 

1,151 
710 
732 
806 

83.9 
20.9 
21.5 
28.7 

•  611 

162 

43 

7 

74.1 

144  under  15 

I9L7 

15  under  154 

5.3 

154  under  16. 

0i9 

Boys 

3,419 

100.0 

2,633 

100.0 

2,026 

100.0 

477  1        1O0l« 

****  J  o.  .................. 

14  under  144 

1,048 
620 
740 

1,011 

3a7 
18.1 
21.6 
29.6 

838 
473 
562 
760 

31.8 
18.0 
21.3 
28.9 

687 
395 
464 
480 

88.9 
19.5 
22.0 
23.7 

•857 

68 

20 

3 

74.  S 

144  under  15 

ia.4 

15  under  154 

11 

15|  under  16 

(Li 

Girls 

2,273 

100.0 

1,768 

100.0 

1,373 

100.0 

346 

IQOlI 

14  under  144 

655 
409 
451 
696 

28.8 
20.6 
19.8 
80l7 

543 
881 
830 
514 

80.7 
2L5 
18.7 
29.1 

464 
815 
268 
820 

33.8 
22.9 
19.5 
28.7 

r     1254 

74 

14 

4 

78.4 

144  under  15 

SL4 

15  under  154 

4.0 

15}  under  10 

LI 

>  These  two  columns  relate  to  actual  date  of  going  to  work,  whereas  the  others  relate  to  date  of  takinc 
out  certificate, 
s  Including  21  children— 18  boys  and  3  girls— who  went  to  work  before  they  were  14. 

The  method  of  selection,  as  already  stated,  was  such  that  both  the 
continuation-school  group  and  the  interviewed  group  of  children 
contained  a  larger  proportion  who  went  to  work  soon  after  beooming 
14  than  did  the  certificate  group.  This  difference,  as  shown  in  Table 
17,  was  comparatively  slight  in  the  continuation-school  group,  where 
it  showed  itself  entirely  in  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  chil- 
dren who  took  out  their  certificates  when  they  were  15 J  but  under 
16  years  of  age.  But  it  was  marked  in  the  schedule  group,*^  where 
nearly  three-fourths,  74.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  were  under 
14^  when  they  took  their  first  r^ular  positions,  and  oclj  6.1  per 
cent  were  over  15.  In  none  of  the  groups  was  there  any  sigmficaot 
difference  betwe^i  the  proportions  of  boys  and  of  girls. 

The  tendency  noted  above  for  a  more  than  proportionate  number 
of  children  to  take  out  their  certificates  within  the  first  six  months 
after  becoming  14  appears,  according  to  Table  18,  to  have  affected 
native  more  than  foreign-bom  children.  Of  the  native  children,  a 
larger  nxmiber  took  out  certificates  before  ihej  were  14^  than  after 
they  were  15^  years  of  age.  Among  the  foreign-bom  children  who 
were  interviewed,  a  larger  proportion  than  of  the  native  children 
went  to  work  during  the  second  age  period,  that  is,  between  14^  and 
15,  and  a  correspondingly  smaller  proportion  during  the  first  six 
months  after  becoming  14. 

*T  The  age  at  going  to  work  of  the  children  who  were  interviewed  is  the  actual  age  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  first  regular  position,  and  not,  as  for  the  other  groups  of  children,  the  age  at  taking  out  the  first  cer- 
tificate. This  fact,  in  addition  to  the  others  already  mentioned,  would  tend  to  place  more  diiklnn  of 
this  group  in  the  earlier  age  groups. 
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Tablk  18. — Age  at  toting  out  first  certificate  and  nativity;  comparieon  of  children  inter- 
yievDtd  with  children  in  Boston  eoTUintuUion  school  and  with  children  issued  certificates 
infottr  cities. 


Children  issued  certificates. 

Children  in 

Boston  oontin- 

oation  schooL 

Children  inter- 

Age ftt  taking  out  first  cer- 
tifleate  and  nativity. 

AlldUes. 

Boston. 

viewed  (Boston).! 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

AUcfailditHi 

*  5,602 

•4,401 

•  3,399 

4823 

NaUve 

4,646 

100.0 

3,009 

100.0 

2,761 

100.0 

4  657 

100.0 

14uiMl«rl44 

1,403 
888 
966 

1,389 

30.2 
19.1 
20.8 
20.9 

1,140 
095 
731 

1,043 

31.6 
19.3 
20.3 
28.9 

940 
571 
505 
655 

34.0 
20.7 
21.6 
23.7 

476 

124 

35 

6 

72.5 

14%  nn^fir  15 

18.9 

16  ondtM*  154. 

5.3 

154  under  ift. 

.9 

^or«ign  bom 

1,044 

100.0 

791 

100.0 

637 

100.0 

4  166 

100.0 

14  under  144 

299 
201 
225 
319 

2&6 
19.3 
21.6 
3a6 

241 
ISO 
161 
230 

3a5 
20.1 
20.4 
29.1 

211 
139 
137 
150 

33.1 
21.8 
21.5 
23.5 

114 

38 

8 

1 

68.7 

14%  under  ll 

22.9 

l&imdAf  154 

4.8 

lAX  ff^nr  lA     

.6 

^  TtMse  two  columns  relate  to  actual  date  of  going  to  work,  whereas  the  others  relate  to  date  of  taking 
oat  certificate. 

»lnduding  two  children  whose  nativity  was  not  reported.  Includine  also  three  children  who  went  to 
work  before  they  were  14  years  of  age,  according  to  continuation-sdiooi  records,  but  who  did  not  secure 
eoiployment  oerUlk»tes  until  after  they  were  14. 

*  Incloding  one  child  whose  nativitv  was  not  reported. 

« Including  16  native  and  5  forei^-Dom  children  who  went  to  work  before  they  were  14. 

The  fact  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  foreign  bom  than  of  the 
native  children  began  work  as  soon  as  or  soon  after  they  could  legally 
secure  certificates  is  probably  due  to  greater  difficulty  among  the 
foreign-bom  children  in  meeting  the  educational  requirements  for  an 
employment  certificate.  Many  of  the  foreign-bom  children,  as  will 
be  seen,**  had  barely  completed  the  fourth  grade  when  they  went  to 
work,  and  some  of  them  probably  did  not  complete  it  imtil  some 
time  after  ihej  became  14.  Table  19,  based  on  the  continuation- 
school  records,  shows  that  the  group  in  which  the  smallest  proportion, 
26.1  per  cent,  took  out  certificates  between  14  and  14^  years  of  age 
was  that  of  foreign-bom  children  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
less  than  five  years. 

The  supposition  tiiat  the  foreign-bom  children,  if  unrestrained  by 
the  educational  requirements  of  the  law,  would  have  gone  to  work 
even  younger  than  the  native  children  is  also  supported  by  Table  20, 
which  shows  that,  among  the  working  children  interviewed,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  w^it  to 
work  before  they  were  14^  years  of  age  than  of  native  children  of 
native  fathers,  78.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  68.7  per  cent.  The 
comparatively  large  proportion  of  native  children  found  going  to  work 
at  this  age  is  evidently  due  entirely  to  the  group  whose  fathers  were 
foreign  bom.  Therefore,  when  foreign-bom  children  were  compared 
with  native  children  of  native  fathers  alone  it  was  found  that  the 
foreign  bom  had  the  greater  tendency  to  go  to  work  early. 

«BseTable46,p.l20. 
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Table  19. — Age  at  taking  out  first  certificate^  by  nativity  and  length  of  residence  in  ikt 

United  States;  children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


All 
chU- 
dren. 

Children  taking  out  first  certiflcate  at  spedfled  age. 

Kativity  and  leneth  of  resi- 
denottin  Unit«d  States. 

14  under  14i. 

14|  under  15. 

15  under  15). 

15)  under  M. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Numi- 
ber. 

cent. 

Total 

13,399 

1,161 

33.9 

710 

20.9 

732 

21.5 

^806 

21T 

Native 

2,761 
637 

940 
211 

84.0 
33.1 

571 
139 

20.7 
21.8 

605 
137 

21.6 
21.5 

656 
150 

23u7 

Foraten  bom 

23.S 

Years  in  United  States: 
Und«r5 

153 

224 

203 

67 

40 
79 
61 
31 

. 

26.1 
35.3 

aao 

54.4 

40 

51 

39 

9 

26.1 
22.8 
19.2 
15w8 

42 
40 
43 
12 

27.5 
17.9 
21.2 
21.1 

31 

54 

60 

5 

saa 

5  bat  onder  10 

10  find  ov«r^ ,  -  -  • 

24.1 
29.6 

Not  reported 

&8 

>  Including  one  child  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 

Table  20. — Age  at  entering  industry  ^  by  sex  and  nativity  of  chitd^  and  nativity  of  father; 

chudren  interviewed. 


( 

Children 

• 

Total. 

Both  DKhers 

andohildran 

native. 

Fathers  fbrelgn  born. 

Nattv. 

Aga  at  anterlng  industry, 
andaex. 

Children 
native. 

Children 
foreign  bom. 

itvflf 
fatben 
not  re- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Niun- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Ninn- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

ported: 
chfl- 
dren 

native. 

Both  aazes 

823 

loao 

201 

loao 

427 

loao 

166 

loao 

» 

Under  14) 

611 

429 

21 

216 

104 

88 
1«2 
162 

43 
7 

74.2 

52.1 

2.6 

26.2 

12.6 

10.7 

22.1 

19.7 

&2 

ao 

138 

93 

3 

44 

24 

22 
45 
51 
11 
1 

68.7 

46.3 

1.5 

21.9 

11.9 

ia9 

22.4 

25.4 

5.5 

0.5 

334 

232 

12 

117 

60 

43 

102 

68 

20 

5 

78.2 

54.3 

2.8 

27.4 

14.1 

lai 

23.9 

15.9 

4.7 

1.2 

119 

89 

5 

45 

19 

20 

30 

38 

8 

1 

7L7 

53.6 

3.0 

27.1 

11.4 

12.0 
18.1 
22.9 

4.8 

a6 

» 

Under  144 

li 

Under  14 

1 

14,  under  14 1  month . 

14  1  month,  under  14 

2  months 

10 
1 

14  2  months ,  under  14 
8  months 

3 

14),  under  14) 

5 

14),  under  15 

S 

15,  under  15) 

4 

15),  under  16 

Boys 

477 

loao 

127 

loao 

252 

loao 

76 

loao 

22 

Under  14) 

357 

249 

18 

125 

56 

SO 

108 

88 

29 

3 

74.8 

52.2 

3.8 

26.2 

11.7 

10.5 

22.6 

18.4 

6.1 

0.6 

92 

64 

3 

33 

13 

15 
28 
28 

7 

72.4 

5a4 

2.4 

26.0 

ia2 

11.8 

22.0 

22.0 

5.5 

199 

137 

10 

68 

33 

26 
62 
37 
13 
3 

79.0 

54.4 

4.0 

27.0 

lai 
las 

24.6 

14.7 

5.2 

1.2 

53 
38 

4 
16 

9 

9 
15 
18 

5 

60.7 

5ao 

5.3 
21.1 

11.8 

11.8 
19.7 
23.7 

6.6 

13 

Under  14) 

10 

Under  14 

14,  under  14 1  month. 
14  1  month,  under  K 
2  months 

1 
8 

1 

14  2  months,  under  14 
3  months 

14),  under  14) 

3 

14),  under  15 

5 

15.  under  15) 

4 

15),  under  16 

Girls 

346 

loao 

74 

loao 

175 

loao 

90 

loao 

7 

Under  14) 

254 

180 

3 

91 

48 

3S 
74 

74 
14 

4 

73.4 
52.0 

a9 

26.3 

13.9 

11.0 

21.4 

21.4 

4.0 

1.2 

46 
29 

62.2 
39.2 

135 

95 

2 

49 

27 

17 
40 
31 

7 

2 

) 

77.1 

54.3 

1.1 

28.0 

15.4 

9.7 

22.9 

17.7 

4.0 

LI 

66 

51 

1 

29 

10 

11 

15 

20 

3 

1 

73.3 

M.7 

1.1 

32.2 

11.1 

12.2 

16.7 

22.2 

3.3 

1.1 

7 

Under  14) 

h 

Under  14 

14,  under  14 1  month. 
141  month,  under  14 
2  mouths 

11 

11 

7 
17 
23 

4 
1 

14.9 

14.9 

9.5 

23.0 

31.1 

5w4 

1.4 

2 

14  2  months,  under  14 
3months 

3 

14),  under  14) 

2 

14),  under  15 

15,  under  15) 

16t.  undo*  10 
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Moreover,  27.1  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  children,  27.4  per  cent 
4  the  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  and  only  21.9  per  cent 
>{  the  native  children  of  native  fathers  went  to  work  within  a  month 
iter  their  fourteenth  birthdays.  In  other  words,  over  one-fourth  of 
he  children  in  each  of  the  foreign  groups  and  little  more  than  one- 
if  th  of  those  in  the  purely  native  group  included  in  the  group  of  inter- 
dewed  children  practicfdly  celebrated  their  fourteenth  birthdays  by 
>^inning  their  industrial  careers.*' 

Comparing  the  boys  with  the  girls,  it  is  observed  that  of  the 
lative  children  of  native  fathers  a  markedly  larger  proportion  of 
>oys  than  of  girls  went  to  work  during  the  first  six  months  after 
i>eco]iiing  14 — 72.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  62.2  per  cent.  Much  less 
iifference  is  f oimd  between  the  native  sons  and  daughters  of  foreign- 
bom  fathers.  And  among  the  foreign-bom  children  an  even  larger 
proportion  of  girls,  73.3  per  cent,  than  of  boys,  69.7  per  cent,  went 
to  work  at  this  early  age.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  group  of  interviewed  children  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
foreign-bom  girls  than  the  entire  group  of  working  children. 

*TlMse  flguTM,  or  coune,  are  not  typical  of  all  diildren  who  took  oat  oertlflcAteB,  for,  as  has  bean  pointed 
oat,  tba  children  interviewed  began  work  at  younger  ages  than  did  all  those  who  took  out  oertafloatea 
(seepp.5»MJ. 


THE  FAMILIES. 

To  what  extent  these  children  came  from  broken  families,  that  is, 
from  families  in  which  either  the  father  or  the  mother  was  dead  or 
not  living  with  the  family,  is  of  interest,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  child's  reasons  for  leaving  school.  Other  points  which  throw 
light  upon  his  reasons  for  leaving  school  aie  his  father's  occupation, 
whether  or  not  his  father  was  unemployed,  and  whether  or  not  his 
mother  was  employed.  These  facts  are  available  only  for  the  children 
included  in  the  continuation-school  and  schedule  groups,  all  of  whom 
had  actually  left  school  to  go  to  work  at  the  time  the  information  was 
secured. 

FAMILY  STATUS. 

Of  the  children  included  in  the  continuation-school  group,  exacUj 
two  thirds — 66.6  per  cent — ^lived  in  normal  families  at  the  time  they 
went  to  work;  that  is,  in  families  with  both  a  father  (or  stepfather) 
and  mother  (or  stepmother)  in  the  home.  Of  those  included  in  the 
schedule  group  an  even  larger  proportion,  70.7  per  cent,  lived  in  such 
families.  In  both  groups,  as  shown  in  Table  21,  the  proportion  of 
girls  coming  from  these  normal  families  was  somewhat  greater  than 
the  proportion  of  boys.** 

Table  21. — Family  status  and  sex  of  child;  comparison  of  children  intervietoed  wiih  dW- 

dren  in  ^ston  conHnuoUion  school. 


Family  status  and  sex  of  child. 


Children  in  Boston 
continuatfon  sohooL 


Bc^h  sexes 

Parents  living  together 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  With  family 

Both  parents  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported... 

Bpys. 

Parents  living  together 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Both  parents  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported... 

Gills 

Parents  living  together.... 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  Ikmily 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Both  parents  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported. . 


Number. 


3,aw 

2,263 
000 

150 

W 

200 


2,026 


1,335 

364 

88 

62 

187 


1,373 


008 

286 

02 

44 

108 


Percent 
distriba- 

tiOQ. 


100.0 

60.6 

17.7 

4.4 

2.8 
&5 


100.0 


06^0 

l&O 

4.8 

2.6 

0.2 


lOOlO 


67.0 

17.2 

4.6 

3.2 

7.6 


Childreii  int«- 
viewed  (BoiCon). 


Nombar. 


823 

151 
26 
19 
46 


477 


831 

M 

U 

8 


846 


281 
S7 
11 
U 
16 


distrfbo- 

tion. 


l&J 
It 

IS 

Li 


100.0 


6014 
UL7 

L7 
11 

loao 


715 

Hi 

It 

It 

46 


•  But  in  both  groups  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  status  of  either  one  or  both  paraota  b  not  ie> 
ported  is  comparatively  high;  8.5  per  cent  in  theoontlnuation-sohool  groop  and  6.5  per  osnt  in  thasehsteli 
group  for  both  sexes. 
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Many  children  doubtless  went  to  work  because  of  economic  need 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  father  or  by  the  fact  that,  for  some  reason, 
he  was  not  living  with  his  family.  Of  all  the  children  for  whom 
continuation-school  records  were  taken,  about  one-fifth — 20.5  per 
cent — belonged  to  broken  families  of  this  kind;  2.8  per  cent  did  not 
live  with  either  parent;  and  17.7  per  cent  lived  with  their  mothers, 
but  had  lost  their  fathers  by  death  or  desertion.  Practically  no  dif- 
ference was  found  between  the  girls  and  boys  as  to  this  point. 

The  fact  that  the  mother  was  dead  or  not  living  with  the  family 
seemed  to  have  had  much  less  influence  in  sending  children  to  work. 
The  mothers  of  only  7.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  fathers  of 
20.5  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  continuation-school  group  were 
dead  or  not  living  with  their  families.  This  percentage  was  some- 
what higher  for  the  girls,  7.7  per  cent,  than  for  the  boys,  6.9  per  cent. 
Approximately  1  child  in  20,  4.4  per  cent,  lived  with  his  father  but 
had  no  mother,  or  none  at  home. 

Of  the  children  who  were  interviewed  a  smaller  proportion  ihsn  of 
the  continuation-school  children  came  from  famihes  in  which  the 
mother  was  dead  or  not  living  with  the  family,  but  a  slightly  larger 
proportion  from  families  in  which  the  father  was  dead  or  not  living 
with  the  family.  The  differences  between  the  two  groups,  however, 
are  too  slight  to  be  significant. 

Table  22. — Family  atatuSy  by  aez  and  nativity  of  child;  dnldren  in  Boston  contintuUion 

school. 


Family  status  and  sex  of  child. 


Both  sexes. 


Parents  living  together 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  funlly 

Both  parents  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported.. . 


Boys.. 


Parents  living  together.... 

father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Hother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

BoUi  garents  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported.. . 


Olrto. 


Parents  Uving  together. 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Hother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Both  parents  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
StatOB  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported. . . 


All  children. 


Num- 
ber. 


13,399 


^2,283 

600 

150 

96 

290 


2,026 


U,335 

364 

88 

52 

187 


1,373 


928 

236 

62 

44 

108 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


66.6 

17.7 

4.4 

2.8 

8.6 


100.0 


65.9 

18.0 

4.3 

2.6 

9.2 


100.0 


67.6 

17.2 

4.5 

3.2 

7.5 


Native 
children. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,761 


1,810 

513 

127 

78 

233 


1,701 


1,101 

321 

79 

46 

154 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


loao 


65.6 

18w6 

4.6 

2.8 

&4 


loao 


64.7 

1&9 

4.6 

2.7 

9.1 


1,060 


709 

192 

48 

32 

79 


100.0 


66.9 

18.1 

4.5 

3.0 

7.5 


Forelgn-bom 
children. 


Num- 
ber. 


637 


452 
87 
23 
18 
67 


324 


233 

43 

9 

6 

33 


313 


219 
44 
14 
12 
24 


Per 
cent 

dia- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


71.0 

13.7 

3.0 

2.8 

8.9 


100.0 


71.9 

13.3 

2.8 

1.9 

10.2 


100.0 


70.0 

14.1 

4.5 

3.8 

7.7 


*  Including  one  boy  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 
49470**— 22 7 
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When  the  native  are  compared  with  the  foreign-bom  children,  is 
in  Table  22  for  the  continuation-school  group,  it  is  foimd  that  tk 
proportion  of  working  children  who  belonged  to  broken  families  was 
higher  among  the  native  than  among  the  foreign  bom.  The  per- 
centage of  cases  in  which  both  parents  were  dead  or  not  living  with 
their  f amihes  was  precisely  the  same  for  both,  but  a  somewhat  smaller 
proportion  of  the  foreign-bom  children  hved  in  families  where  tk 
mother  only  was  missing,  and  a  decidedly  smaller  proportLon,  13.7 
per  cent  as  compared  with  18.6  per  cent  for  the  native,  in  families 
where  the  father  only  was  missing.  Evidently  the  death  of  the  father 
or  the  fact  that  he  was  not  Uving  with  his  family  was  relatively  more 
frequently  a  factor  in  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  child's  emjdoj- 
ment  among  the  native  than  among  the  foreign-bom  children. 

Table  23. — Family  statuSt  by  sex  and  nativity  of  child  and  nativity  of  father;  ckOdroi 

interviewed. 


Children. 

Total. 

Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  bom. 

Xs- 

tWtT 

Family  status  and  sex  of  child. 

Children 
native. 

Children  foTH 
eignbom. 

offi- 
tbin 
no(r»> 
portr 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

butioi. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

100.0 

Num- 
ber. 

427 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

100.0 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distrl- 
batkA. 

difl- 

dnc 

ns- 

tiw. 

1 

Both  sexes 

823 

100.0 

201 

166 

lOOlO 

» 

Parents  living  together 

582 

151 

26 

19 

45 

7a7 

18.3 

3.2 

2.3 

5.5 

130 

48 

6 

2 

15 

64.7 

23.9 

3.0 

1.0 

7.5 

312 

73 

16 

9 

17 

73.1 

17.1 

3.7 

2.1 

4.0 

122 

23 

4 

5 

12 

73.5  J      1^ 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Both  parents  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported . . 

13.9         7 

2L4  1 

8.0         3 
7.2'       1 

Boys 

477 

100.0 

127 

100.0 

252 

100.0 

70 

100.0  '      8 

M^^rj  »••..««...••..••.••••..••........ 

Parents  living  together 

331 

04 

15 

8 

29 

69.4 

19.7 

3.2 

1.7 

6.1 

78 

32 

4 

1 

12 

61.4 
25.2 

3.1 
.8 

9.4 

185 

44 

10 

4 

9 

73.4 

17.6 

4.0 

L6 

3.6 

53 
12 

1 
2 

8 

00.7 

15.8 

1.3 

2L0 

ia5 

li 

Father  deiMl  or  not  living  with  familv 

Mother  dead  or  not  livins  with  family 

Both  parents  dead  or  not  uving  with  family 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported. . 

« 

Girls 

346  1  loao 

74 

loao 

175 

100.0 

90 

lOOLO 

7 



Parents  living  together 

251 
57 
U 
11 
16 

72.5 

16.5 

3.2 

3.2 

4.6 

52 

16 

2 

1 
3 

7a3 

21.6 

2.7 

1.4 

4.1 

127 

29 

6 

5 

8 

72L6 

16.6 

3.4 

2.9 

4.6 

60 

11 

3 

3 

4 

70.7 

12.2 

3.3 

3.3 

4.4 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Both  parents  dead  or  not  Uving  with  family 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported. . 

In  this  respect  the  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  stand, 
as  might  be  expected,  about  halfway  between  the  foreign-bom 
children  and  the  native  children  of  native  fathers.  Table  23  shows 
that,  among  the  children  who  were  interviewed,  16.9  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-bom  children,  19.2  per  cent  of  the  native  children  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  bom,  and  24.9  per  cent,  or  almost  exactly  one- 
fourth,  of  the  native  children  of  native  parentage  came  from  families 
without  fathers.    In  every  group  except  that  of  native  children  ci 
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fordgn-bom  fathers  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys 
came  from  such  families.^ 

The  father  or  mother  may  have  died  or  deserted  the  family  be- 
twe^i  the  time  the  child  became  14  and  the  date  of  his  going  to  work, 
and  thus  the  loss  of  a  parent  may  often  be  the  direct  cause  of  the 
employment  of  a  child  even  though  such  employment  did  not  begin 
as  soon  as  the  child  became  of  legal  age  to  work.  Nevertheless, 
Table  24  shows  that  35.2  per  cent  of  the  continuation-school  children 
whose  fathers  only  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families,  as 
compared  with  33  per  cent  of  those  whose  parents  were  living  together, 
l^t  school  to  go  to  work  before  they  were  14^  years  of  age.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  30.7  per  cent  of  the  children  whose  mothers  were 
dead  or  not  living  with  their  families  and  30.2  per  cent  of  those  both 
of  whose  parents  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families  went  to 
work  at  this  age. 

Table  24. — Age  at  taking  out  first  certificate  ^  by  family  status;  children  in  Boston  con* 

tinuation  school. 


AU 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  taking  oat  first  certificate  at  specified  age. 

Family  status. 

14  under  14^ 

14^  under  15. 

15  under  15}. 

15|  under  16. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

21.5 

Num- 
ber. 

-606 

Per 

cent. 

Total 

0|  SW 

1,151 

33.9 

710 

2ao 

732 

23.7 

I^tfwits  living  together 

2,263 

600 

150 

96 

290 

747 

211 

46 

29 

118 

33.0 
35.2 
3a7 
3a2 
4a7 

485 

134 

33 

29 

29 

21.4 
22.3 
22.0 
3a2 
10.0 

504 

128 

27 

21 

52 

22.3 
21.3 
l&O 
21.9 
17.9 

527 

127 

44 

17 

91 

23.3 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Both  parents  dead  or  not  living  with  family . 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported. . . 

21.2 
29.3 
17.7 
31.4 

In  all  these  tables,  however,  the  terms  father  and  mother  include 
stepfather  and  stepmother,  so  that  the  actual  number  of  children 
who  had  lost  one  or  the  other  parent  by  death  is  considerably  greater 
than  here  shown.  The  death  or  desertion  of  the  mother,  as  has  been 
seen,  appears  to  have  affected  comparatively  few  children.  But  if 
we  eliminate  the  stepfathers,  as  in  Table  25,  it  is  found  that  the 
fathers  of  one-fifth,  20.7  per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed  were 
dead.  The  proportion  of  children  of  native  parentage  whose  fathers 
were  dead  is  even  higher,  24.4  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-fourth.  This 
table  shows,  again,  that  the  death  of  the  father  must  have  been  less 
important  as  a  cause  of  the  employment  of  the  child  among  the 
children  of  foreign  parentage  who,  as  already  stated,  had  the  larger 
proportion  at  work  than  among  those  of  native  parentage,  and  also 
less  important  among  the  south  and  east  European  races  than 
wnong  the  north  and  west  European  races. 

^  Tbe/lig^t  dlllerences  between  these  groups  In  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  mother  was  dead 
ornot  living  with  the  family  are  based  on  too  small  numbers  to  beaignifloant. 
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Among  the  children  of  all  the  different  nationidity  groups,  except 
the  Italian,  the  death  of  the  father  seems  to  show  itself  definitely  as 
a  cause  of  the  employment  of  the  child.  An  estimate,  based  on  the 
death  rates  prevailing  in  the  death  registration  area  of  the  United 
States  in  1010,  shows  that  not  more  than  12.2  per  cent  of  all  children 
of  14  would  normally  have  lost  their  fathers  by  death.**  Yet  of  all 
the  children  interviewed  in  the  Boston  continuation  school  20.7  per 
cent  had  lost  their  fathers;  and  among  those  of  native  parentage  this 
proportion  rose  to  24.4  per  cent  and  among  the  Irish  to  25.7  per 
cent.  Even  the  children  of  the  south  .and  east  European  nationalities 
showed  a  slightly  higher  proportion,  13.8  per  cent,  of  fatheriess 
children  than  the  estimate  for  the  entire  population.  Only  the 
children  pf  Italian  parentage,  indeed,  fell  slightly  below  this  estimate 
in  the  proportion  of  working  children  whose  fathers  were  dead. 
Among  all  nationality  groups  except  the  Italian,  therefore,  childreo 
whose  fathers  were  dead  seem  to  have  been  more  likely  to  go  to  work 
than  children  who^e  fathers  were  living.  For  the  Italian  group  the 
figures  suggest  merely  that  children  whose  fathers  were  living  were 
as  likely  to  go  to  work  as  those  whose  fathers  were  dead. 

Table  25. — Death  of  father  ^  by  nationality;  children  interviewed. 


AU 

chU- 

dren. 

Children  whose  fathers  were  dead. 

Nationality  of  father. 

Total. 

No 
step- 
father. 

Step&ther. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oent.a 

TotaL 

Em- 
ployed. 

Not 

UvtDf 

Total 

823 

170 

2a7 

149 

21 

19 

2 

Father  native 

201 
593 

49 
109 

24.4 

18.4 

44 

97 

6 
12 

4 

12 

1 

F^thnr  fnrf^iffn  horn , . , 

North  and  west  EuroDe 

258 

62 

24.0 

64 

8 

8 

English 

36 
1«7 
16 
20 
18 
2 

8 
43 
2 
2 
6 
1 

***25.*7* 

7 
40 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 
3 

1 
3 

Irish 

Scotch 

Ofrman 

firandinavian 

4 

4 

Other 

South  and  east  Europe 

297 

41 

13.8 

37 

4 

4 

Russian  Jewish 

70 

9 

197 

21 

10 

2 

22 

7 

14.3 
***il*2* 

10 
2 

19 
6 

Other  Jewish 

TtaHan          

1 

3 
1 

Other 

Asia,  Syria 

e 

1 

1 

North  America 

632 

5 

5 

Ff»nch  Canadltii .   ...  ... 

6 
25 

29 

Enidish  and  Scotch  Canadian 

5 

5* 

8 

4 

3 

^^^^^ 

Nationality  of  father  not  reported 

12 

1 

a  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

b  Including  1  child  the  nationality  of  whose  father  was  not  spedfled. 

4*  Estimated  from  the  mortality  during  14  years  of  males  aged  30  as  given  in  U.'S.  life  Tables,  1910.  TIm 
estimate  is  purposely  sli^tly  overstated  in  assuming  a  rather  high  average  age  of  fathers  at  the  tirtte  of 
their  children  and  In  assuming  that  the  mortality  of  males  applied  to  married  males. 
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Desertion  by  the  father,  though  not  a  frequent  cause  of  child  labor 

as  compared  with  the  death  of  the  father,  doubtless  played  its  part  in 

sending  children  from  school  to  work,  for  the  fathers  of  21  of  the  823 

interviewed  children,  or  2.6  per  cent,  were  not  living  with  their 

families. 

OCCUPATION  OP  PATHER. 

Table  26  gives,  according  to  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  at  the 
time  the  children  went  to  work,  the  distribution  of  all  the  children 
interviewed  whose  fathers  were  living  with  their  families.    About 

Tabi^e  26. — Occupation  of  father^  and  nativity  of  father  and  chUdy  by  sex  of  child;  children 

interviewed. 


Oceitpatioii  of  father  or  stepfather  and 
sex  of  child. 


Children. 


TotaL 


Num- 
ber. 


Both  sexes I    823 


Father  living  with  family 

UOxirer  (all  industries) 

Skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanic. 

Factory  <q)erative 

Merchant  (including  peddler; ... 

Other  proprietor 

Clerical  worker 

Teamster,  driTer,  expressman. . 

Othar.... ....:. 

NoiempAoyed 

Father  not  li^g  with  family 

Father  dead 

Notr^Mrted 


Boys. 


nechanic. 


Father  Uvlng  with  family 

Labor  (all  industries). 

Skilled  or  semiskilled 

Factory  operative 

Merchant  (including  peddler). 

Other  proprietor 

Clerical  worker ,.. 

Teamster,  driver,  expressman . 

Other ....:. 

_    Notemployed 

Father  not  Uviiig  with  family 

Father  dead..... .. 

Not  reported 


Qirls. 


Father  living  with  family 

Laborer  (aU  industries) 

Skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanic. 

Factory  operative 

Merchant  (Including  peddler). . . 

Other  proprietor 

Clerical  worker 

Teamster,  driver,  expressman . . 

Other :. 

Notemployed 

Jather  not  uving  with  family 

^ttierdead 

Not  reported 


635 

118 

118 

01 

51 

31 

10 

52 

83 

81 

21 

149 

18 


477 


364 
60 
82 
46 
33 
18 
6 
34 
48 
80 
14 
88 
11 

346 


2tl 
69 
36 
46 
18 
13 

4 

18 
36 
43 

7 
61 

7 


Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 


Per 

cent 

distri- 

bu- 

tion. 


loao 

1&6 

18.6 

14.3 

8.0 

4.9 

1.6 

&2 

13.1 

12.8 


Num- 
ber. 


201 


100.0 

16.2 

22.5 

12.4 

9.1 

4.9 

1.6 

9.3 

13.2 

la? 


100.0 

2L8 

13.3 

17.0 

6.6 

4.8 

1.6 

6.6 

12.9 

15.6 


145 

11 

36 

16 

8 

4 

8 

14 

31 

18 

6 

44 

6 


Per 
cent 
distzl-l 

bu- 
tion. 


Fathers  foreign  bom. 


Children 
native. 


Num- 
ber. 


427 


127 


89 
3 

26 
7 
6 
3 
6 
6 

23 

10 
5 

28 
6 

74 


56 
8 

10 
8 
2 
1 
3 
8 
8 
8 
1 

16 
1 


100.0 

7.6 

24.8 

ia3 

5.5 
2.8 
5.5 
9.7 
2L4 
12.4 


100.0 

3.4 

29.2 

7.9 

6.7 

3.4 

5.6 

6.7 

25.8 

11.2 


100.0 

14.3 

17.9 

14.3 

3.6 

L8 

5.4 

14.3 

14.3 

14.3 


338 
79 
54 
46 
26 
18 
1 

33 
40 

a 

8 
74 

7 


Children 
foreign  bom 


Per 
cent 
distil-l 

bu- 
tion. 


252 


201 
42 
37 
26 
20 
8 


26 
22 
21 

6 
43 

3 


175 


137 
37 
17 
20 

6 
10 

1 

8 
18 
20 

3 
81 

4 


100.0 

23.4 

16.0 

13.6 

7.7 

6.3 

.3 

9.8 

11.8 

12.1 


Num- 
ber. 


166 


loao 

20.9 
18w4 
12.9 

lao 

4.0 


12.4 

ia9 
ia4 


100.0 

27.0 

12.4 

14.6 

4.4 

7.3 

.7 

6.8 

13.1 

14.6 


133 

26 

20 

29 

15 

9 

1 

3 

12 

18 

5 

23 

5 


Per 

cent 

distrir 

bu- 

tion. 


loao 

19.5 

15.0 

21.8 

11.3 

6.8 

.8 

2.3 

9.0 

13.5 


Na^ 
tivlty 

of 
father 

not 

re- 
port- 

chii- 
dren 
na- 
tive. 


76 


59 

13 

12 

11 

6 

7 

1 

1 

3 

6 

3 

11 

3 

90 


74 

13 

8 

18 

9 

2 


2 

9 
13 

2 
12 

2 


100.0 

22.0 

20.3 

1&6 

10.2 

11.9 

L7 

1.7 

5.1 

8.5 


loao 

17.6 
10.8 
34.3 
12.2 
2.7 


2.7 
12.2 
17.6 


20 


19 
2 
8 
1 
2 


4 
2 
8 


22 


16 
1 
7 
1 
1 


3 
1 
6 


4 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
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one-eightliy  12.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  had  unemployed  fatheis. 
Not  far  from  one-fifth,  18.6  per  cent,  had  fathers  who  were  laborers, 
and  the  same  proportion  had  fathers  who  were  skilled  or  semiskilled 
mechanics.  The  fathers  of  14.3  per  cent  were  factory  operatives,  of 
8.2  per  cent  teamsters,  drivers,  and  expressmen,  and  of  8  per  cent 
merchants  and  peddlers.  Very  few,  only  1.6  per  cent  of  the  childrra^i, 
had  fathers  who  were  clerical  workers. 

Considerable  difference  was  foimd  between  girls  and  boys  in  respect 
to  the  occupations  of  the  fathers.  In  the  first  place,  the  unemploy- 
ment of  the  father  appears  to  have  had  more  effect  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  girls  than  of  boys;  although  in  general  girls  were  less  likdy 
to  go  to  work  than  boys,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  Uie 
boys  who  were  interviewed,  15.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  10.7  per 
cent,  had  unemployed  fathers.  A  considerably  larger  proportion  of 
the  fathers  of  the  girls,  too,  21.8  per  cent  as  compared  with  16.2  per 
cent,  were  laborers,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion,  13.3  per  cent  as 
compared  with  22.5  per  cent,  were  skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics. 
A  smaller  number  of  girls  went  to  work,  however,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  number  of  girls  whose  fathers  were  laborers,  59,  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  boys.  Similarly  the  fathers  of  46  giris 
and  of  45  boys  were  factory  operatives,  making  the  proportion  for 
girls  17  per  cent  and  for  boys  only  12.4  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand 
the  much  larger  numbers  and  proportions  of  bojrs  whose  fathers  were 
skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics,  merchants  or  peddlers,  and  team- 
sters, drivers,  or  expressmen  seem  to  indicate  clearly  a  decidedly 
greater  tendency  among  the  sons  than  among  the  daughters  of  men 
in  these  occupations  to  go  to  work  at  an  early  age. 

Considerable  difference  was  also  foimd  between  the  different 
nativity  groups,  the  native  children  of  native  parentage  having  a 
larger  proportion  of  fathers  who  were  skilled  or  semiskilled  operatives, 
those  of  foreign  parentage  a  larger  proportion  who  were  laborers,  and 
the  foreign-bom  children  larger  proportions  of  fathers  who  were 
factory  operatives  and  who  were  merchants  or  peddlers.  Of  the 
native  children  of  native  parentage  approximately  one-fourth,  24.8 
per  cent,  had  fathers  who  were  skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics,  and 
only  7.6  per  cent  had  fathers  who  were  laborers.  On  the  other  hand, 
nearly  one-fourth,  23.4  per  cent,  6f  the  native  children  of  foreign 
parentage  were  children  of  laborers  and  only  16  per  cent  were  children 
of  skiUed  or  semiskilled  mechanics.  The  fathers  of  nearly  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  foreign-bom  children,  15  per  cent,  as  of  the  native 
children  of  foreign  parentage  were  skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics, 
and  the  fathers  of  a  smaller  proportion,  only  19.5  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  23.4  per  cent,  were  laborers.  But  over  one-fifth,  21.8  per 
cent,  of  the  foreign-bom  children  had  fathers  who  were  factory 
operatives,  and  the  fathers  of  more  than  one-tenth,  11.3  per  cent^ 
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merchants  or  peddlers.  Of  the  native  children  of  native 
fathers  only  one-tenth,  10.3  per  cent,  and  of  the  native  children  of 
foreign-bom  fathers  only  a  little  more  than  one-eighth,  13.6  per  cent, 
^^^ere  factory  operatives.  Comparatively  few  native  children,  more- 
over, only  5.5  per  cent  of  those  whose  fathers  were  native  and  7.7  per 
cent  of  those  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom,  had  fathers  who  were 
merchants  or  peddlers. 


UNEMPLOYED  FATHERS. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  even  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of 
unemployed  men  in  Boston  during  the  period  covered  by  this  study. 
But  the  unemployment  of  the  father  of  the  family,  like  his  desertion, 
seems  to  have  been  less  important  as  a  cause  of  the  child's  employ- 
ment than  his  death.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  about  one-eighth, 
12.8  per  cent,  of  the  interviewed  children  whose  fathers  were  living 
"v^th  their  f amihes  had  unemployed  fathers  at  the  time  they  went  to 
-work.  Table  27  shows,  however,  that  this  proportion  was  con- 
siderably less,  only  8.8  per  cent,  among  the  children  included  in  the 
continuation-school  group. 

As  already  stated,  among  the  interviewed  children  a  considerably 

larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys,  15.5  per  cent  as  compared  with 

10.7   per  cent,   had   unemployed  fathers.     But   this   difference  is 

decidedly  less,  9.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  8.3  per  cent,  among  the 

children  for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  used. 

Table  27. — Employment  of  father  and  sex  of  child;  comparison  of  children  interviewed 

with  children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Status  of  father  and  sex  of  child. 


Both  sexes. 


Fatber  living  with  family 

Emplosred 

Not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family . 
Father's  status  not  reported 


Boys. 


Father  living  with  family 

Employed 

Not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Father's  status  not  reported 


Gills. 


Father  living  with  family 

Employed 

Not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Father's  status  not  reported 


Children  in  Boston 
continuation  school. 


Number. 


3,309 


2,577 

2,350 

227 

696 

126 


2,026 


1,537 

1,409 

128 

416 

73 


1,373 


1,040 
(Ml 

09 
2S0 

63 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


100.0 

91.2 

8.8 


100.0 

91.7 

8.3 


100.0 

90.6 

9.6 


Children  inter- 
viewed. 


Number. 


823 


635 
654 

81 
170 

18 


477 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


364 
326 

39 
102 

11 


346 


271 

229 

42 

68 

7 


100.0 
87.2 
12.8 


100.0 
89.3 
10.7 


100.0 
84.6 
16.6 
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The  proportion  of  children  who  had  unemployed  fathers,  according 
to  Table  28,  was  about  the  same  in  each  nativity  group,  though  some- 
what larger  among  the  foreign-bom  children.  This  difference  was 
due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of 
foreign-bom  girls  than  of  foreign-bom  boys,  17.6  per  cent  as  compared 
with  8.5  per  cent,  had  unemployed  fathers.  In  fact  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  foreign-bom  boys  than  of  any  other  group  had  fathers  who 
were  unemployed.  Among  the  native  children  of  native  fathers  the 
difference  between  the  girls  and  boys  in  this  respect  was  somewhat 
less  than  in  any  other  nativity  group.  Evidently  no  definite  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  as  to  the  effect  of  the  imemployment  of  their 
fathers  in  causing  the  children  of  the  different  nativity  groups  to  go 
to  work. 

Table  28. — Employment  offathtr,  and  nativity  of  father  andchUd^  by  sex  of  child;  children 

interviewea. 


Status  of  father  and  sex  of  child. 


Both  sexes 

Father  living  with  family 

£  mploy  ed 

Not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Father's  status  not  reported 

Boys 

Father  living  with  family 

£  mployed 

Not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Father's  status  not  reported 

Girls 

Father  living  with  family 

Employed 

Not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Father's  status  not  reported 


Children. 


Fathers  foreign  bom. 

Na- 

Total. 

Both  fathers 
and  children 

livtty 

1 

arte: 

native. 

Children 

Children 

ibm 

native. 

foreign  bom. 

sot 

re- 

pejt- 

Per 

Per 

Per 

P« 

chO- 

drco 

na> 

Num- 
ber. 

oent 

dis- 

tribu- 

Num- 
ber. 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 

Nump 
ber. 

cent 

div 

tribu- 

Num- 
ber. 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 

Uon. 

tion. 

tion. 

tion. 

tire. 

823 

201 

427 

100 

9 

«35 

100.0 

145 

loao 

338 

100.0 

133 

100.0 

19 

554 

87.2 

127 

87.0 

297 

87.9 

115 

80.5 

15 

81 

12.8 

18 

12.4 

41 

12.1 

18 

13.5 

4 

170 

50 

82 

28 

10 

18 

0 

....... 

7 

6 

*' 

477 

127 

252 

70 

8 

804 

100.0 

89 

100.0 

201 

100.0 

50 

loao 

IS 

325 

89.3 

79 

88.8 

180 

89.0 

54 

91.5 

13 

39 

ia7 

10 

11.2 

21 

10.4 

5 

&5 

1 

102 

33 

48 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

14 

7 

11 

5 

3 

3 

*• 1 

340 

74 

175 

90 

1        ' 

271 

100.0 

50 

loao 

137 

loao 

74 

loao 

4 

229 

84.5 

48 

86.7 

117 

8&4 

01 

82.4 

} 

42 

15.5 

8 

14.3 

20 

14.0 

13 

17.0 

I 

08 

17 

34 

14 

I 

7 

1 

4 

2 

1. 

EMPLOYED  MOTHEBS. 

Table  29  shows  that  of  the  children  whose  mothers  were  living  with 
their  families  15.8  per  cent  of  the  continuation-school  group  and  17.5 
per  cent  of  the  interviewed  group  had  mothers  who  were  gainfully 
employed.  In  both  groups  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys, 
among  the  interviewed  children  19.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  15.9 
per  cent,  had  employed  mothers. 
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Considerable  difference  existed,  according  to  Table  30,  in  the  tend- 
ency of  the  different  nativity  groups  as  regards  the  employment  of 
mothers  of  working  children.  It  appears  that,  in  families  of  the  chil- 
dren interviewed  where  the  father  was  native  bom,  the  mother  was 
more  likely  to  have  gone  to  work  before  the  child  was  sent  into 
industry  than  in  those  where  the  father  was  foreign  bom;  and  she 
was  also  more  likely  to  have  gone  to  work  first  in  the  f amiUes  where 
the  father  was  foreign  bom  but  the  children  native  than  in  those  where 
both  fathers  and  children  were  foreign  bom.  Of  the  children  of  native 
fathers  about  2  in  every  10,  20.3  per  cent,  had  employed  mothers,  and 
the  proportion  for  the  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  was 
nearly  as  high,  18.4  per  cent.  But  of  the  foreign-bom  children  less 
than  1  in  10,  9.7  per  cent,  had  employed  mothers.  This  difference 
between  the  nativity  groups  is  probably  in  part  due  to  a  greater  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  mothers  whose  children  were  bom  in  this  coimtry 
to  go  to  work  themselves  rather  than  send  their  children  to  work,  but 
it  may  also  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  the  families  of 
recent  immigrants  the  mothers  perhaps  more  often  had  small  children 
to  care  for  at  home. 

Tablb  29. — EmphymerU  of  rnother  and  sex  of  child;  eomparison  of  children  interviewed 

with  children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Status  of  mother  and  sex  of  child. 


Both  sexes 

Mother  living  with  fismlly 

Eii^>loyea 

Not  employed 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  tamDy 

Mother's  status  not  reported 

Boys. 

Mother  living  with  fBinfly 

Rmployed 

Notemnloyed 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  CEunlly 

Mother's  status  not  reported 

Glria '. 

Mother  living  with  fsmfly 

Employed. 

Not  employed 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  &mily 

Mother's  status  not  reported 


Children  in  Boston 
continuation  schooL 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Children  inter- 
viewed (Boston). 


3,399 


2,941 
464 

2,477 
246 
212 


2,026 


1,740 
260 

1,480 
140 
146 


1,373 


1,201 

204 

997 

106 

66 


100.0 
15.8 
812 


100.0 
14.9 
85.1 


loao 

17.0 
83.0 


Number. 


828 


738 

128 

605 

46 

45 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


477 


427 
68 

359 
23 
27 


346 


306 
60 

346 
22 
18 


loao 

17.6 
82L5 


loao 

16.9 
811 


loao 

19.6 
8a4 


The  proportion  of  girls  whose  mothers  were  employed  was  greater 
than  that  of  boys  in  each  nativity  group,  except  that  of  foreign-bom 
children,  where  only  6.4  per  cent  of  the  girls  but  13.4  per  cent  of  the 
boys  had  employed  mothers.  But  among  the  native  children  of 
foreign-bom  fathers  23.4  per  cent  of  the  girls  as  compared  with  only 
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14.9  per  cent  of  the  boys,  and  among  the  native  children  of  native 
fathers  over  one-fourth,  25.8  per  cent,  of  the  girls  as  compared 
with  only  17.1  per  cent  of  the  boys  had  mothers  who  were  employed. 
Evidently  in  families  where  the  children  were  native,  even  wh^i  the 
fathers  were  foreign  bom,  the  mothers  more  frequently  preceded  the 
daughters  than  the  sons  in  gainful  employment. 

Tablb  30. — Employment  of  mother j  by  nativittf  of  father  and  child,  and  sex  of  dnU; 

children  intervtewca. 


Status  of  mother  and  sex  of  child. 


Both  sexes 

Mother  living  with  family 

Employed 

Not  employed 

Mother  dead  oe  not  living  with  family 
Mother's  status  not  reported 

Boys 

Mother  living  with  family 

Employed 

Not  employed 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Mother's  status  not  reported 

Girls 

Mother  living  with  family 

Empl  oy«i 

Not  employed 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  ftoiily 
Mother's  status  not  reported 


Children. 

Na- 

tiv- 

Fathers  foreign  bonu 

TotaL 

Both  fathers 
and  children 

mUt' 

native. 

Children 

Children 

era 

native. 

foreign  bom. 

not 

port- 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

ed: 
dtil- 

Num- 
ber. 

cent 

distri- 

bu- 

tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

cent 

distri- 

bu- 

Uon. 

Num- 
ber. 

cent 

distri- 

bu* 

tiom. 

dren 
Uve. 

823 

201 

427 

166 

9 

733 

100.0 

177 

loao 

386 

loao 

145 

lOOiO 

as 

128 

17.5 

36 

2a3 

315 

1814 

14 

9.7 

7 

(m 

82.5 

141 

79.7 

8L6 

131 

9as 

li 

45 

8 

25 

9 

3 

45 

16 

16 

12 

i    ' 

477 

127 

252 

76 

1    « 

427 

100.0 

111 

100.0 

228 

loao 

67 

loao 

21 

68 

15.9 

19 

17.1 

34 

14.9 

9 

13.4 

« 

359 

84.1 

92 

82.9 

194 

85.1 

68 

8&6 

15 

23 

5 

14 

8 

I 

27 

11 

10 

6 

346  i 

74 

175   

90 

T 

306   loao 

66 

loao 

158 

loao 

78 

lOQlO 

60 

19.6 

17 

26.8 

37 

23w4 

6 

6.4 

246 

80.4 

49 

74.2 

121 

76.6 

78 

98.6 

22 

3 

11 

6 

18   

5 

6 

6 

The  preceding  comparisons  relate  only  to  children  whose  mothers 
were  known  to  be  Uving  with  their  families*  Table  31,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  that  of  all  the  interviewed  children,  including  also  those 
whose  mothers  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families  or  whose 
mothers'  status  was  not  known,  only  15.6  per  cent  had  employed 
mothers.  Tet  the  proportion  of  working  mothers  rose  to  25.9  per 
cent  among  the  children  whose  fathers  were  imemployed  and  to  40 
per  cent  among  the  children  whose  fathers  were  dead  or  not  living 
with  their  famihes.  Moreover,  the  latter  group  had  an  unusually 
large  proportion,  11.2  per  cent,  of  mothers  who  were  also  dead  or 
not  Uving  with  their  famihes,  so  that  less  than  half,  44.7  per  cent, 
of  these  fatherless  children  had  mothers  at  home  and  not  employed. 
But  of  the  children  whose  fathers  were  employed,  83.6  per  cent,  or 
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nearly  twice  as  large  a  proportion,  had  mothers  at  home  and  not 
employed.  Evidently  the  death,  desertion,  or  unemployment  of  the 
father  frequently  led  directly  to  the  employment  of  the  mother. 

Table  31. — Employment  of  mother  y  by  status  of  father  and  sex  of  child;  children  inter- 
viewed. 


AU 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  whose  mother*  were— 

status  of  Cather  and  sex  of  child. 

Employed. 

Not 
employed. 

Dead  or  not 

Uvlng 
with  family. 

Mother's 
status  not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
ceDt.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oeat.i 

Botli  sexes 

S23 

654 
81 

170 
18 

128 

15.6 

605 

73.6 

46 

5.5 

46 

6.5 

Pother  employed 

39 
21 
68 

7.0 
25.9 
40.0 

463 
59 
76 

7 

83.6 
72.8 
44.7 

25 

1 

19 

4.5 

1.2 

11.2 

27 

4.9 

Father  not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  femily. . . 
Father's  status  not  reported 

7 
11 

4.1 

** 



Boys 

477 

68 

14.3 

359 

75.3 

23 

4.8 

27 

6.7 

Flattier  employed 

325 
39 

102 
11 

25 

7 
36 

7.7 
"36*3* 

268 

31 

55 

6 

82.6 
'*53.*9' 

14 

1 
8 

4.3 

18 

6.5 

Father  no^einDloved *... 

Father  dead  or  not  Uvini;  with  family. . . 
Father's  status  not  reported ^ 

7.8 

3 
6 

2.9 

Gills 

346 

60 

17.3 

246 

71.1 

22 

6.4 

18 

6.2 

Father  employed 

229 
42 
68 

7 

14 
11 
32 

6.1 
*47."i* 

195 

28 

21 

2 

&5.2 

11 

4.8 

9 

3.9 

Father  not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family. . . 
Father's  status  not  reported 

30.9 

11 

16.2 

4 
6 

5.9 

^  Not  shown  wtiere  base  is  less  than  50. 

ECONOMIC  NEED  OF  CHILD'S  WORK. 

The  figures  which  have  been  given  relating  to  the  families  of  the 
children  tend  to  throw  some  indirect  light  upon  the  economic  need 
for  their  gainful  labor.  Upon  this  point  more  direct  evidence  is 
furnished,  however,  by  the  statements  of.  the  children  themselves, 
which,  though  not  to  be  wholly  relied  upon,  probably  reflect  roughly 
the  part  played  by  poverty  ill  the  transfer  of  the  young  children  of 
Boston  from  school  to  industry. 

From  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  the  children,  32.7  per  cent  of  those 
in  the  continuation-school  group  and  40.5  per  cent  of  those  in  the 
interviewed  group,  stated  that  they  had  left  school  for  economic 
reasons — that  is,  because  their  earnings  were  needed  at  home.  Table 
32  shows  also  that  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  left  school 
for  this  reason.  Of  the  girls  interviewed,  indeed,  nearly  half,  48.6 
per  cent,  left  school  for  economic  reasons.  Evidently  the  girls,  more 
generally  than  the  boys,  were  kept  in  school  unless  their  earnings 
Were  actually  needed. 

Economic  need  as  a  reason  for  child  labor  appeared  to  decrease  as 
the  family's  length  of  residence  in  this  country  increased.    Table  33 
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shows,  for  example,  that  of  the  Italian  children  who  were  inte^ 
viewed,  nearly  two-thirds,  63.7  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  them- 
selves foreign  bom  and  only  about  one-half,  50.9  per  cent,  of  those 
who  were  native  bom  of  foreign  fathers,  left  school  for  economic 
reasons.  On  the  other  hand  only  about  one-third,  33.2  per  cent,  of 
the  native  children  of  fathers  from  north  and  west  Europe,  the  source 
of  the  earlier  immigration,  and  but  little  more  than  one-third,  34.3 
per  cent,  of  the  native  children  of  native  fathers,  alleged  economic 
necessity  as  a  reason  for  leaving  school.  To  a  certain  extent,  how- 
ever, this  result  may  have  been  influenced  by  more  frequent  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  native  children  of  native  fathers  to  confess 
to  economic  need  even  When  such  need  actually  existed. 

Table  32. — Reason  for  leaving  school,  by  sex;  comparison  of  children  interviewed  witk 

children  in  Boston  continuation  scKooL 


Reason  f6r  leaving  school,  and  aex. 

ChiMronln 

Boston  continuation 

school. 

Children 

interviewed 

(Boatoo). 

Numl^. 

Percent 

div 
trfbutioo. 

Number. 

Pereaol 

dlv 
tribatioB. 

Both   MXflf  . .  ,   ,                      ^  ^             , r    r    T 

3.390 

1.112 

1.846 

441 

100.0 

32.7 
54.3 
13.0 

823 

383 

408 

82 

loao 

Foonomlr  rMSonii 

4Ai 

Other  roasoos 

49.4 

R«a9QD8  not  nportfKl 

lao 

Boys 

2,Q2ft 

100.0 

in 

loao 

Eoooomlo  reajtoos 

56A 

1,177 
2«3 

27.0 
66.1 
H.O 

166 

262 

60 

34.6 

Other  reasons .,,.,.........      ... „ . 

64.9 

RMSons  not  reported .                .. 

laj 

Girls 

1,873 

100.0 

846 

loao 

KflMiijinnf <•  reaffons 

MO 
MO 
168 

30.8 
48.7 
U.6 

168 

146 

88 

4&4 

Other  reastms .                                       ... 

413 

Reasons  not  reported 

&1 

In  each  group,  except  the  native  children  of  fathers  from  north  and 
west  Europe,  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  gave  economic 
necessity  as  the  reason  for  leaving  school.  The  difference  between 
the  sexes  in  this  regard  is  particularly  striking  among  the  native 
children  of  native  fathers;  in  this  group  44.6  per  cent  of  the  girls  and 
only  28.3  per  cent  of  the  boys  left  school  for  this  reason. 

Economic  reasons  for  leaving  school  were  given  by  a  larger  propo^ 
tion  of  the  children  whose  fathers  were  unemployed  than  of  those 
whose  fathers  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families,  77.8  per 
cent  as  compared  with  53.5  per  cent.  Table  34  shows  also  that  chil- 
dren of  foreign  parentage  gave  this  reason  as  often  as  those  of  native 
parentage  when  their  fathers  were  imemployed,  but  more  often,  in 
56.4  per  cent  of  the  cases  as  compared  with  52  per  cent,  when  their 
fathers  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families. 
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Tablb  33. — Reason  far  leaving  9chool^  by  nationality  of  father  and  nativity  and  iex  of 

child;  children  interviewed. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

823 

Children  who  left  school  because  of— 

Nmtionallty  of  tether  and  natiylty  and  sex  of  dilld. 

Eoonomlo 
reasons. 

Other 
reasons. 

Reasons  not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.! 

Nnm^ 
her. 

• 

P« 

cent.! 

Botti  sexes 

833 

4a5 

406 

49.6 

82 

lao 

Both  fatliers  and  children  natl"*'^^* 

201 
427 

235 

161 

74 

102 

106 

56 

30 

166 

23 
6 

17 
135 

91 

44 
8 

29 

69 
167 

78 
54 

24 
78 
54 
24 
11 
89 

6 

34.3 
39.1 

83.2 
33.5 
32.4 
48.1 
5a9 
4X9 

"5i*6* 

HI 
215 

127 
83 
44 
72 
45 
27 
16 
66 

16 
6 
10 
44 
29 
15 
6 
17 

262 

55.2 
5a4 

510 
5L6 
60.6 
414 
4X6 
4&2 

•  •>.•  •  •  •  • 

80.2 

21 
45 

80 

24 
6 

12 
7 
5 
8 

12 

1 

ia4 

Fatbfm  tor^4m  bom  and  children  natlvex .  t 

10.5 

Fathers'  nationalities: 

North  and  ww%  Erurope r  , .  r , .    - ,  ^  t  ^  r  t  r 

118 

Triifh 

119 

Other *. 

8.1 

Root)*  and  eafft  Europe  - , 

7.4 

Ita^fan   

6.6 

Other 

&9 

Other , 

Both  fathers  and  c^Hdren  forelini  homl ^ 

7.2 

Fathers'  nationalities: 

N<^hand  west  EuroDe. 

Irish r?7. 

Other 

6 
80 
58 

22 
8 
8 

165 

63.7 
34.6 

*"8i6' 
31.9 

1 

11 
4 

7 

Sonthand  fast  Enrope. 

8.1 

Italian 

14 

Other 

Other 

NttttrftT  of  fMhem  not  rvDorted:  children  native-  ^ 

519 

4 
50 

Borvs 

477 

ia5 

*""*  J  "•"••*••••••*"•***•••**•••••*•*•••••*•••••• 

Soth  fathers  and  children  nativA 

127 
252 

147 
96 
51 
85 
51 
84 
20 
76 

18 
5 
13 
57 
34 
23 
1 
22 

36 
91 

49 
32 
17 
36 
21 
15 
6 
34 

3 

28.3 
36.1 

83.3 
83.3 
83.3 
4Z4 
41.2 

**4i'7* 

77 
134 

82 
51 
81 
41 
24 
17 
11 
87 

14 
5 
9 

22 

13 
9 
1 

14 

6a6 
53.2 

55.8 
53.1 
6a8 
48.2 

47.1 

"4i*7' 

14 
27 

16 
13 
3 
8 
6 
2 
8 
5 

1 

11.0 

10.7 

Fathers' nationalitias: 

North  and  west  Europe. 

10.9 

Irish..... V/ !/....l„....^!........!ii!]! 

13.5 

Other 

5.9 

Sonth  and  east  Europer  - 

9.4 

tta^fftn        ~. '....''.    ,                     ,..!., 

11.8 

Other 

Other 

Ecth  fatherfi and  children  fnreiffn  hom-T  .'^  * . .  -  r  r 

*  '6.*6 

Fathers'  nationalities: 

North  and  west  Europe........ 

Other 

8 
31 
19 
12 

"kT 

"ii'i* 

1 
4 
2 
2 

7.0 

Italian 

Other 

Other 

4 

4 

...... 

...... 

346 

168 

48!  6 

146 

42.2 

82 

9.2 

74 
175 

88 
66 

28 
77 
56 

22 
10 
90 

6 
1 
4 

78 

57 

21 

7 

7 

33 
76 

29 

22 

7 

42 

S3 

9 

6 

56 

8 

44.6 
43.4 

33.0 
83.8 

"515* 

oao 

*  6Li' 

84 

81 

45 
82 

13 
31 
21 
10 
6 
28 

2 
1 

1 
22 
16 

6 

4 
3 

4&9 
46.3 

51.1 
49.2 

"iai* 

8&2 

7 
18 

14 
11 
8 
4 
1 
8 

9.6 

fathers  foreign  bom  and  children  native 

IOlS 

Fathers'  nationaUties: 

North  and  west  Europe 

15.9 

Irish !^. !.'!!.!! 

16.9 

Other 

Sooth  and  east  Europe , 

5.2 

itiOian. ■; , 

1.8 

other 

31.1 

7 

7.8 

Fathers'  nationalities: 

North  and  west  Europe. 

Irish « 

3 

49 

89 

10 

3 

4 

'*6i*8' 
68L4 

Sonth  and  east  Europe. i ..... . 

28.2 
28.1 

7 
2 
6 

9.0 

8.6 

Other 

Nativity  <tf  Capers  not  reported:  children  native 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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The  contrast  between  girls  and  boys  on  this  point  is  shown  in 
Tables  36  and  36,  which  give  the  proportions  of  each  sex  among  the 
children  whose  fathers  and  among  those  whose  mothers  were  em- 
ployed, unemployed,  or  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families.  Of  all 
the  children  whose  fathers  were  unemployed  only  51.9  per  cent  were 
girls,  yet  of  those  with  imemployed  fathers  who  gave  economic 
reasons  for  leaving  school  54  per  cent  were  girls.  Similarly,  of  all 
the  children  whose  fathers  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families 
only  40  per  cent  were  girls,  yet  of  the  children  of  this  group  who  gave 
economic  reasons  for  leaving  school  42.9  per  cent  were  girls.^  Table 
36  shows  that,  although  of  all  the  children  whose  mothers  were  em- 
ployed only  46.9  per  cent  were  girls,  of  those  with  employed  mothers 
who  gave  economic  reasons  for  leaving  school  52.1  per  cent  were 
girls.  That  girls  were  more  likely  than  boys  to  leave  school  only 
because  of  economic  necessity  is  again  shown  in  the  fact  that,  although 
only  42  per  cent  of  all  the  children  were  girk,  of  those  who  stated 
that  they  left  school  for  economic  reasons  50.6  per  cent  were  girls. 

Table  34 — Reason  for  leaving  school,  by  status  and  nativity  of  father;  diildren  ini<r- 

viewed. 


Btatus  and  nativity  of  father. 


Total 

Father  employed 

Father  not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Father's  status  not  reported 

Father  native 

Father  employed 

Father  not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Father's  status  not  reported 

Father  foreign  bom 

Father  employed 

Father  not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Father's  status  not  reported 

Nativity  of  father  not  reported.. . . 

Father  employed 

Father  not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 


All 

chU- 

dren. 


823 


554 

81 

170 

18 


201 


127 

18 

50 

6 


593 


412 
59 

110 
12 


29 


15 

4 

10 


Children  who  left  school  because  of— 


Eocmomic 
reasons* 


Num- 
ber. 


333 

176 

63 

91 

3 

69 


30 
13 
26 


Per 
cent.o 


other 


Nnm* 
ber. 


40.5  !    408 

31. 8  '  323 
77. 8  I  16 
53.5  i  63 
6 


84.3       111 


23.6 

'izb 


256 


145 

46 

62 

3 


8 


1 
4 

3 


43.2 


35.2 
78.0 
56.4 


81 
5 

22 
3 

280 


229 

11 

37 

8 

17 


Per 


49.6 

58.3 
19.8 
37.1 


55.2 


63.8 


44.0 


47.2 


55^6 
18.6 
33.6 


13 

"4" 


Reasons  not 
reported. 


Nnm«  PflT 
ber.  jcent* 


82  I  lao 


55 
2 

16 
9 


16 


9i« 
9.4 


ia4 
"Si 


2 
3 


4.0 


38 
2 

11 
6 


9.6 

Ti 

14 

lao 


1 
'3' 


a  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 


^  Table  35  also  shows,  in  another  way,  the  fact  already  mentioned  that  the  unemployment  of  the  fsthflr 
seems  more  often  to  have  been  a  cause  of  the  emplo3rment  of  the  girl  than  of  the  boy.  Tor,  althoo^  only 
42  per  cent  of  all  the  children  interviewed  were  girls,  51.9  per  cent  of  those  whose  fathers  were  watmfkijtd 
were  girls. 
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Tablk  35. — SeXf  by  reason  for  leaving  tthooly  and  status  of  father;  children  interviewed. 


Reason  for  leaying  sdiool  and  status  of  father. 


AUreaaoos. 


Father  employed 

Father  not  emplojred 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Father's  status  not  reported 


^conwftfnift  reasons. 


Father  employed 

Father  not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Father's  status  not  reported 


Othtf  reasons.  . 


Father  employed 

Father  not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Father's  status  not  reported 


Reasons  not  reported. 


FaUier  employed 

Father  not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  livtng  with  family . 
Father's  status  not  rq>orted 


Children. 


Boys. 


823 


554 

81 

170 

18 


333 


176 

63 

01 

3 


408 


323 

16 

63 

6 


82 


55 
2 

16 
9 


Number. 


ill 


325 
89 

102 
U 


165 


82 

29 

52 

2 


Per  cent.* 


262 


209 
8 

42 
8 


50 


84 
2 
8 
6 


58.0 

58.7 
48.1 

oao 


49.5 


46.6 
46.0 
57.1 


Girls. 


Number. 


64.2 


64.7 


66.7 


6L0 


61.8 


346 

229 

42 

68 

7 


168 


94 
84 

39 
1 


140 


114 
8 

21 
3 


Percent.) 


32 


21 


8 
3 


4Z0 

in 

51.9 
40.0 


50.5 


53.4 
64.0 
42.9 


35.8 


35.3 


33.3 


39.0 


38.2 


>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
Table  36. — Sex,  by  reason  for  leaving  school,  and  status  of  mother;  children  interviewed. 


Reason  for  leaving  school  and  status  of  mother. 


All  reasons. 


Mother  employed 

Mother  not  employed 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family . 
Mother's  status  not  reported 


Economic  reasons. 


Mother  employed 

Mother  not  employed 

Modier  dead  or  not  living  with  family . 
Mother's  status  not  reported 


Other  reasons. 


Mother  employed 

Mother  not  employed 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Mother's  status  not  reported. 


Reasons  not  reported. 


Mother  employed 

Mother  not  employed 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family . 
Mother's  status  not  reported 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 


Children. 


823 


128 

605 

45 

46 


333 


73 

234 

16 

10 


408 


43 

322 

25 

18 


Bojrs. 


Number. 


82 


12 

40 

4 

17 


477 


68 

350 

23 

27 


165 


85 

117 

6 

7 


sie 


202 


27 
209 

15 
II 


Per  cent.i 


58.0 


53.1 
fiO.3 


49.5 


47.9 
50.0 


64.2 


64.9 


Oirls. 


Number.  Per  ceut.^ 


346 


60 

246 

22 

18 


168 


88 

117 

10 

3 


146 


16 
113 

10 
7 


1      » 

6L0 

32 

6 

33 

2 

0 

6 

16 

2 

8 

42.0 


46.9 
4a7 


50.5 


52.1 
50.0 


3.5.8 


85.1 


39.0 


TERMINATION  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

The  next  questions  which  arise  relate  to  the  child's  relationship  to 
the  school,  to  the  age  at  which  he  left,  the  amount  of  schooltime 
lost  between  leaving  and  going  to  work,  whether  or  not  he  b^an 
work  during  a  vacation  period,  his  specific  reason  for  leaving,  the 
grade  he  had  completed,  and  whether  he  was  in  a  higher  grade  than 
normal,  a  normal  grade,  or  a  grade  lower  than  normal  for  his  age. 
In  considering  these  subjects  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  more 
detailed  data  in  this  study  relate  to  the  group  of  children  interviewed, 
about  three-fourths  of  whom,  as  compared  with  less  than  a  third  of 
all  children  taking  out  certificates,  were  less  than  14^  years  of  age 
when  they  went  to  work.  About  19  out  of  20  of  Uiese  children, 
indeed,  went  to  work  before  they  were  15.  Even  among  the  children 
included  in  the  continuation-school  group,  furthermore,  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  took  out  certificates  when  imder  15  years  of  age 
than  among  all  those  who  took  out  certificates.^^ 

AGE  AT  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

Naturally,  because  of  the  differences  in  age  at  going  to  work,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  interviewed  children  than  of  those  included 
in  the  continuation-school  group  left  school  when  less  than  15  years 
of  age.  Table  37  shows,  indeed,  that  95.2  per  cent  of  the  inter- 
viewed children  left  school  before  they  were  15,  and  18.7  per  cent  of 
them  before  they  were  14.  A  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  bojrs, 
21.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  16.8  per  cent,  left  school  before  the 
age  of  14.  Even  of  the  children  in  the  continuation-school  group 
274,  or  8.1  per  cent,  left  school  when  under  14—44,  or  1.3  per  cent, 
when  imder  13^  years  of  age.  In  this  group,  too,  girls  showed  a 
greater  tendency  than  boys  to  leave  school  early. 

Children  whose  fathers  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families 
showed  a  tendency  to  leave  school,  as  well  as  to  go  to  work,  ^  younger 
than  those  from  normal  families.  Although  in  some  cases  the  death 
of  the  father  or  his  separation  from  the  family  may  have  occurred 
when  the  child  was  over  15  and  caused  his  employment  at  this  later 
age.  Table  38  shows  that,  in  the  group  of  children  for  whom  con- 
tinuation-school records  were  used,  63.1  per  cent  of  those  whose 
fathers  alone  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families,  as  compared 

with  56.5  per  cent  of  those  whose  parents  were  living  together,  left 

. . . ft . 

«« See  Table  17,  p.  84.  «  See  pp.  89,01. 
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school  before  they  were  15.  Moreover,  about  1  in  10,  10.8  per  cent, 
of  the  fatherless  children,  as  compared  with  only  7.6  per  cent  of  the 
children  from  normal  families,  left  school  when  imder  14 — 20  per  cent 
before  they  were  13^  years  pf  age.  A  similar  tendency  to  go  to  work 
comparatively  early  is  shown  among  the  children  both  of  whose 
parents  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  f amiUes. 

Tablk  37. — Age  at  leaving  gehool,  by  $ex;  comparison  of  children  interviewed  with  children 

in  Botton  continuation  school. 


• 

Children  in  Boston 
oontinuatian  school. 

Children  inter- 
viewed (Boston). 

Age  at  leaving  school  and  sex. 

Number. 

Percent 

distribu- 

tkm. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

^Oth   SfrXeS. r -  r -  .  r  .   , T  - 

3,399 

274 

1,657 

1,125 

142 

201 

loao 

8.1 

48.7 

33.1 

4.2 

5.9 

823 

154 

630 

38 

1 

100.0 

"ndfir  14. 

18.7 

M,nnderl*.T  .      .  

76.5 

^  xm^mr  16 . . ,  ^ 

4.6 

Not  reported 

.1 

Not  lAaving- r . T  T . . . .  T ,r .--,..--- -  - 

******** 

Boys 

2,026 

loao 

477 

loao 

— »  •»  J  ua  ••...•.•••••■••••.•••••••••••••••.•..•••.  •••••-••••• 

Under  14 

133 
938 
711 
105 
139 

6.6 
46.3 
35.1 

5.2 

6.9 

80 

373 

23 

1 

16.8 

14,  under  15 

78.2 

I5i  under  16 , 

4.8 

Not  reported 

,2 

Nottoaving 

Oiris 

1,373 

100.0 

346 

100.0 

Under  14 

141 

719 

414 

37 

62 

ia3 

52.4 

30.2 

2.7 

4.5 

74 

267 

15 

21.4 

14,  under  15 

74.3 

1^  nnder  16 

4.3 

Not  reported 

NotleaviDg 

Table  38. — Age  at  leaving  school ^  by  family  status;  children  in  Boston  conHnuation 

school. 


Total 
3,399 

Childrenleaving  school  at  specified  age 

• 

Children 

Familystatos. 

Under 
134. 

13^  under 
14. 

14  under 
15. 

15  under 
16. 

Not 
reported. 

not 
leaving 
school. 

t 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

1,125 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

4.2 

Num- 
ber. 

201 

Per 

cent. 

Total 

41 

L8 

230 

6.8 

1.657 

4A.7 

33.1 

142 

6.9 

Parents  lirfng  to- 
gether  

2,263 
600 
150 

96 

290 

26 

12 

1 

2 

3 

LI 
2.0 
0,7 

2.1 

LO 

147 
53 

12 

6 
12 

6.5 
&8 

8.0 

6.3 
4.1 

1,107 

314 

69 

67 

110 

48.9 

52.3 
46.0 

59.4 

97.9 

773 

169 

64 

24 

106 

34.2 
28.2 
86.0 

26.0 

36b2 

69 

20 

5 

3 

45 

3.0 
3.3 
3.3 

3.1 

16.5 

141 
22 

9 

4 
15 

6^2 

Father  dead  or  not 
living  with  family. 

Mother  dead  or  not 
living  with  family. 

Both  parents  dead 
or  not  living  with 
family 

6.3 
6.0 

4.2 

Status  of  oneor  both 
parents  not  report- 
ed  

A.9 

49470*— 22 8 
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SCHOOLTIME  LOST. 

If  a  child  became  14  during  a  vacation,  however,  he  may  have  left 
school  before  that  age  without  any  violation  of  the  compulsory- 
attendance  law.  Of  much  greater  significance,  therefore,  than 
whether  or  not  he  left  school  before  he  was  14  is  the  length  of  the  period 
during  the  school  term  between  the  date  of  his  leaving  school  and 
the  date  of  his  going  to  work.  This  interval  between  leaving  school 
and  going  to  work  usually  meant  ^  time  lost  which,  according  to 
law,  should  have  been  spent  in  school. 

Table  39. — AmaurU  of  school  time  lost,  by  ruUivity  of /other  and  naiivity  and  sex  oj 

child;  children  interviewed. 


(Children. 

Total. 

Both 
fiathers 

and 
children 
native. 

Fathers  foreign  bom. 

I 

School  time  lost  and  sex  of  child. 

Children 
native. 

(Children 
foreign  bom. 

N«tiTU7 

of 
f^hm 

not 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dlstri- 
bution 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution 

reported; 
chOdres 
natlTT. 

All  children 

823 

loao 

201 

100.0 

78.1 

43.8 

34.3 

15.9 

9.0 

5.5 

4.0 

21.9 

427 

296 

168 

128 

70 

42 

11 

6 

131 

loao 

60.3 
39.3 

sao 

16.4 
9.8 
2.6 
1.2 

sa? 

166 

al24 
76 
48 
25 
14 
4 
6 

42 

loao 

74.7 

45.2 

2&9 

l&l 

&4 

2.4 

3.0 

2&I 

1 

31 

Children  who  lost  during  interval  be- 
tween leavinf  school  and  goinc  to 
work  speciflea  amount  of  schooltlme 
(interval  wholly  or  partly  during 
school  term) 

a600 

341 

258 

135 

77 

28 

72.9 
41.4 
31.3 
16.4 
9.4 
3.4 

157 
88 
69 
32 
18 
11 
8 

44 

23 

None  or  less  than  1  week 

10 

One  week  or  more 

13 

1  week  under  1  month 

$ 

1  month  under  3  months 

3 

3  months  under  6  months 

J 

6  months  or  over 

18        2.2 
223      27.1 

Children  with  interval  entirely  during 
vacation 

6 

Boys 

in  I  loao 

127 

loao 

252 

100.0 

76 

100.0 

n 

Children  who  lost  during  interval  be- 
tween leavinf  school  and  going  to 
work  specifleaamountof  schooltlme 
(interval  wholly  or  partly  during 
school  term) 

1 

a  355       7 A.  A 

100 

62 

38 

23 

8 

5 

2 

27 

78.7 

48.8 

29.9 

18.1 

6.3 

3.9 

1.6 

21.8 

180 

113 

68 

38 

24 

3 

3 

72 

71.4 

44.4 

27.0 

15.1 

9.5 

1.2 

1.2 

28.6 

a58 

39 
18 
12 

} 

1 
18 

76.8 

6LS 

33.7 

1&8 

6.3 

1.3 

L3 

33.7 

17 

None  or  less  than  1  week 

222 

132 
78 
38 

46.5 

27.7 

16.4 

A.0 

9 

One  week  or  more 

S 

1  week  under  1  month 

5 

1  month  under3  months 

S 

3  months  under  6  months 

10  1      2.1 
6        1.3 

1 

6  months  or  over 

Children  with  interval  entirely  during 
vacation 

122 

7A.6 

5 



Girls 

346 

loao 

74 

loao 

176 

100.0 

90 

loao 

7 

Children  who  lost  during  interval  be- 
tween leaving  school  and  going  to 
work  specified  amount  of  schooltlme 
(interval  wholly  or  partly  during 
school  term) 

1 
1 

1 
245  1    70.8 

57 

26 

31 

9 

10 

6 

6 

17 

77.0 
35.1 
4L9 
12.2 
13.5 
8.1 
8.1 

23.0 

116 
56 
60 
32 

18 
8 
2 

50 

66.8 
32.0 
34.8 
18.3 

las 

4.6 
1.1 

33.7 

66 
36 
30 
13 
10 
3 
4 

34 

73.3 

4ao 

33.3 

14.4 

11. 1 

3.3 

4.4 

26.7 

None  or  less  tnan  1  week 

119 

126 

57 

39 

34.4 
36.4 
16.5 
11. a 

One  week  or  more 

1  week  under  1  month 

1  month  under  3  months 

3  months  under  6  months 

18  ,      5. 2 
12  '      3.5 

6  months  or  over 

Children  with  interval  entirely  during 
vacation 

101 

29.2 

1 

.. 

o  Including  1  boy  for  whom  amount  of  schooltlme  lost  was  not  reported. 

« In  some  cases  the  children  may  have  obtained  special  home  permits.    See  pp.  3  and  364. 
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Nearly  one-third  of  the  interviewed  children,  31.3  per  cent,  lost 
one  week  or  more  of  schooltime  during  their  transfer  from  school 
to  work.  This  proportion,  as  shown  in  Table  39,  was  even  higher, 
34.3  per  cent,  among  the  native  children  of  native  fathers,  and  was 
lowest,  28.9  per  cent,  among  the  foreign-bom  children.  Less  than  a 
month  was  lost  by  16.4  per  cent  of  the  children,  but  nearly  one  tenth, 
9.4  per  cent,  lost  from  one  to  three  months,  3.4  per  cent  from  three  to 
six  months,  and  2.2  per  cent  six  months  or  more. 

More  girls  than  boys  lost  schooltime,  for  of  the  girls  over  one- 
third,  36.4  per  cent,  and  of  the  boys  only  27.7  per  cent  had  an 
interval  of  one  week  or  more  between  leaving  school  and  going  to 
work.  The  girls,  moreover,  lost  larger  amoimts  of  time  for,  though 
the  proportion  of  girls  who  lost  one  week  but  imder  one  month  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  boys,  11.3  per  cent  of  the  girls  as  com- 
pared with  8  per  cent  of  the  boys  lost  from  one  to  three  months, 
5.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  2.1  per  cent  of  the  boys  lost  from 
three  to  six  months,  and  3.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  1.3  per  cent 
of  the  boys  lost  six  months  or  more.  This  loss  of  time  was  even 
greater  among  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  also  native  than 
among  those  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom  or  among  the  foreign- 
bom  girls.  Over  two-fifths,  41.9  per  cent,  of  the  native  girls  whose 
fathers  were  native  lost  a  week  or  more,  and  considerably  more  than 
one-fourth,  29.7  per  cent,  lost  a  month  or  more  of  schooltime  during 
the  transition  from  school  to  Work. 

SEASON  AND  MONTH  OF  GOING  TO  WORK. 

At  the  time  of  this  study  promotions  in  the  Boston  schools  took 
place  only  in  Jime,  and,  tiierefore,  children  who  went  to  work  at 
any  time  during  the  school  year  either  did  so  without  having  finished 
the  grade  which  they  had  last  b^un,  or  else  had  failed  to  attend 
school  as  required  by  law.  Yet,  according  to  Table  40,  nearly 
three-fourths,  72.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed  went  to  work 
during  the  school  year.  As  the  school  year  constitutes  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  calendar  year  this  means  that  nearly,  though  not 
quite,  as  many  children  took  their  first  positions  during  a  school 
term  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  dates  of  taking  positions  had 
been  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year. 

Nevertheless,  these  children  did  go  to  work  somewhat  more  fre- 
quently during  the  summer  vacation  than  at  other  times,  for  a  lit- 
tle over  one-fourth  of  tiiem,  27.2  per  cent,  took  their  first  regular 
positions  during  this  period.  But  even  this  slightly  greater  tendency 
to  go  to  work  during  the  sununer  than  at  any  other  time  showed  itself 
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entirely  among  the  girls,  of  whom  29.8  per  cent  went  to  work  at  that 
season  as  compared  with  almost  exactly  one-fourth,  25.4  per  cent,  of 
the  boys.  In  all  the  nativity  groups,  except  the  Irish,  the  girls 
were  niore  likely  than  were  the  boys  to  take  their  first  positions  dur- 
ing a  sununer  vacation. 

Table  40. — Time  of  securinq  first  regular  position,  hy  nationdlity  of  father,  and  mxtiritji 

ana  sex  ofcnild;  children  interviewed. 


Nationality  of  father,  nativity  and  sex  of  child. 


Both  sexes. 


Both  fathers  and  children  native 

Fathers  foreign  bom  and  children  native 

Fathers  of  English-speaking  nationalities 

Irish .-. 

Other 

Fathecs  of  non-EngUkh  speaJEing  nationaUties. 

Italian 

Other 

Both  fathers  and  children  foreign  bom 

Fathers  of  English-speaking  nationalities 

Irish 

Other 

Fathers  of  non-Eng^ishspeaking nationalities. 

Italian 

Other 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported;  children  native  . 


Boys. 


Both  fathers  and  children  native 

Fathers  foreign  bom  and  diUdren  native 

Fathers  of  En^ish-speaking  nationalities 

Irish 

Other 

Fathers  of  non-English  speaking  nationaUties. 

Italian 

Other 

Both  fathers  and  children  foreign  bom 

Fathers  of  English-speaking  nationalities 

Irbh 

Other 

Fathers  of  non-English  speaking  nationaUties. 

ItaUan T 

Other 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported;  children  native.. 


Gids.. 


Both  fathers  and  children  native 

Fathers  f orei^  bom  and  chUdren  native 

Fathers  of  EngUsh-speaking  nationaUties 

Irish. 

Other 

Fathers  of  non-Bni^ish  speaking  nationaUties. 

Italian 

Other 

Both  fathers  and  children  foreign  bom 

Fathers  of  Ens^iiah-speaking  nationaUties 

Irish 

Other 

Fathers  of  non-EngUsh  speaking  nationaUties. 

Italian 

Other 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported;  cfaildreo  naUve. . 


Children  who  went  to  work-^ 


All 
children. 


823 


201 

•  427 

222 

lei 

61 
204 
106 

08 
166 

21 
6 

15 
145 

91 

54 

29 


477 


127 
«252 

137 
96 
41 

114 
61 
63 
76 
15 
6 
10 
61 
34 
27 
22 


346 


74 

175 

85 

65 

20 

90 

55 

SS 

90 

6 

1 

5 

84 

67 

27 

7 


During     summer 
vacation. 


Nomber. 


224 


44 

131 

74 

61 

23 

67 

30 

27 

42 

6 

3 

2 

87 

20 

17 

7 


121 


26 

72 

46 

31 

14 

27 

11 

16 

18 

4 

2 

2 

14 

7 

7 

6 


108 


18 

59 

29 

20 

9 

80 

19 

11 

24 

1 

I 


23 

13 

10 

2 


Per  ont.L 


>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

t  Inrhiding  one  boy  the  nationaUty  of  whose  father  was  not  spedltod. 


27.2 


21.9 
80.7 
33.3 
3U7 
37.7 
27.9 
28.3 
27.6 
25.3 


At 


Number. 


25.5 
22.0 
31.6 


2&4 


20.5 
28.6 
82L8 
82.3 


23.7 
21.6 
25.4 
23.7 


28.0 


29.8 


24.3 
88.7 
34.1 
8a8 


88.3 
34.5 


26.7 


27.4 
22.8 


509 


157 
•296 

148 

110 
38 

147 
76 
71 

124 

16 

8 

13 

108 
71 
37 
22 


356 


243 


56 
116 
56 
45 
11 
60 
36 
24 
66 
5 


5 
61 
44 

17 
5 


FmtmU 


n.$ 


78.1 
693 
66.7 
613 
613 
Til 
71.7 
7X4 
717 


74.5 
7S.0 
68.5 


74.6 


101 

7«i5 

•180 

m 

92 

67.} 

66 

67.7 

27 

87 

7&3 

40 

m 

47 

7i6 

58 

7«.I 

11 

8 

8 

47 

77.0 

27 

20 

17 

TflLl 


75.7 
68.3 
6S.f 

«ei3 


•^7 

a&5 


713 


714 

77.1 
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Taking  both  sexes  together,  however,  the  native  children  of  foreign- 
bom  fathers,  and  particularly  the  Irish,  were  more  likely  to  go  to 
work  during  the  vacation  period  than  were  the  foreign-bom  children 
and  decidedly  more  so  than  the  native  children  of  native  fathers. 
Of  the  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  30.7  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign-bom  children  25.3  per  cent,  and  of  the  native  children  of 
native  fathers  only  21.9  per  cent  went  to  work  during  a  summer 
vacation.  Of  the  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  of  English- 
speaking  nationalities,  indeed,  one-third,  33  per  cent,  instead  of  only 
the  one-fourth  which  would  be  expected  if  the  dates  of  going  to  work 
were  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year,  went  to  work  during 
the  vacation  period. 

Table  41.--7Vm«  of  iecuring  fint  repulcar  po$Uumy  by  status  c^ father  and  sex  of  chUd; 

ckuaren  interviewed. 


status  of  father  and  sex  of  child. 


BoUi  sexes. 


Father  employed 

Father  Dot  employed 

FaUMT  dead  or  not  living  with  funily. 
Father's  status  not  reported 


Boys. 


Father  enndoyed 

Father  noCemployed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family . 
Father's  status  not  reported 


All 
children. 


823 


5M 

81 

170 

18 


477 


Childrtti  who  went  to  wcvk. 


During  summer 
vatttion. 


Number. 


224 


150 

17 

44 

4 


121 


325 
39 

102 
11 


Gids. 


Faitber  employed 

Father  not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  ftantly. 
Father's  status  not  reported 


846 


229 

42 

68 

7 


87 
5 

25 
4 


103 


72 
12 
19 


Per  cent.i 


27.2 


At  some  other  time. 


Number. 


509 


2&7 

21.0 
25.0 


25.4 


26.8 
*2i*6 


895 
64 

126 
14 


356 


238 
34 

n 

7 


20.8 


243 


3t4 
*27*0 


157 

30 

40 

7 


Per  oent.i 


72.8 


71.  S 
79.0 
74.1 


74.6 


73.2 


75.5 


70.2 


68.6 

'Ti'i 


I  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

The  fact  that  even  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  native  children  of 
native  fathers  seem  to  have  taken  their  first  positions  during  the  long 
summer  vacation  is  primarily  due  to  the  small  proportion,  20.5  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  of  this  group  who  went  to  work  during  that  period. 
Nevertheless  the  girls,  instead  of  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the 
lx>jB,  showed  a  trifle  less  than  the  expected  percentage,  24.3  per  cent, 
going  to  work  during  the  summer  vacation.  No  other  group  shows 
30  laiige  a  proportion  who  went  to  work  at  some  time  during  the  school 
t;erm  or  during  short  vacations.  It  might  be  surmised  that  this  was 
due  to  a  greater  tendency  among  native  children  of  native  parentage 
t4>  take  a  vacation  during  the  sununer  and  wait  imtil  autunm,  when 
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they  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  school  room,  be- 
fore securing  positions.  American-bom  parents  are  often  said  to  be 
more  indulgent  toward  their  children  than  foreign-bom  parents,  and 
it  has  already  been  shown  that,  according  to  the  child's  statement 
of  his  reasons  for  leaving  school,  economic  pressure  was  more  conmion 
in  the  families  where  the  father  was  foreign  bom.  But,  as  will  be 
seen  later,  it  appears  to  be  due,  primarily,  not  to  this  cause  but  to  a 
greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  native  children  of  native  parentage, 
particularly  boys,  to  go  to  work  in  the  spring  before  school  has 
closed.^' 

Children  whose  fathers  were  unemployed  were,  naturally,  more 
likely  to  go  to  work  during  the  school  year  than  those  whose  fathers 
were  employed.  Table  41  shows  that  only  21  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  imemployed  fathers,  as  compared  with  28.7  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  employed  fathers,  took  their  first  positions  during  a  summer  vaca- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  of  the  children  whose  fathers  were  dead 
or  not  living  with  their  families  practically  as  large  a  proportion, 
25.9  per  cent,  went  to  work  during  a  summer  vacation  period  as 
would  be  expected  if  the  fact  that  school  was  in  session  had  no  in- 
fluence whatever.  It  may  be  that  the  economic  stress  caused  by 
imemployment  is  more  inmiediately  pressing  than  that  caused  by 
the  death  or  desertion  of  the  father  which  in  many  cases,  doubtless, 
had  occurred  some  time  before  the  child  became  of  age  to  work. 

That  many  children  who  did  not  go  to  work  during  the  summer 
took  positions  soon  after  school  had  begun  in  September,  apparently 
to  avoid  going  back  to  school,  appears  clearly  in  Table  42,  which 
gives  the  number  and  proportion  of  children  going  to  work  in  each 
Inonth  of  the  summer  vacation  and  in  each  month  of  the  school  term. 
As  June  and  September  belong  in  part  to  the  vacation  and  in  part  to 
the  school  period,  these  two  months  appear  in  each  list.  Yet  during 
the  school  term  part  of  September  a  larger  number  of  children  went 
to  work  than  during  any  other  complete  month  except  Jime.  About 
one-eighth,  12.9  per  cent,  of  the  interviewed  children  went  to  work 
in  September  after  school  had  opened,  whereas  only  13.1  per  cent 
went  to  work  during  the  entire  month  of  June,  both  before  and 
after  the  closing  of  school.  If  the  numbers  of  childien  who  went  to 
work  in  September  both  before  and  after  school  opened  are  added,  it 
is  found  that  not  far  from  one-fifth,  17.4  per  cent,  of  all  the  children 
went  to  work  in  that  month  alone.* 

«r  Bee  Table  42,  pp.  112-113. 

a  For  the  children  who  were  interviewed,  first  regular  position  means  the  first  position  held  *M 
leaving  school,  regardless  of  ctrtifioation;  the  large  number  d  children  going  to  work  in  September  ctf 
not,  therefore,  be  a  reflection  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  emptoymeot-oertilloate  records  bat  mnrt  itpc^ 
sent  the  actual  fact. 
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After  September  and  June,  May  had  the  largest  number  of  children 
going  to  work,  10.4  per  cent,  and  April  came  next  with  9.8  per  cent, 
precisely  the  same  proportion  as  went  to  work  after  school  had  closed 
in  June.  Many  children,  apparently,  left  school  shortly  before  the 
end  of  the  session  in  order  to  secure  the  better  positions  before  the 
closing  of  the  schools  released  other  applicants.  During  November 
and  the  three  winter  months — December,  January,  and  February — 
fewer  children  went  to  work  than  during  any  other  month  except 
August,  which  was  even  less  popular  for  entering  industry  than  either 
December  or  February.  Evidently  the  children  who  did  not  go  to 
work  during  the  early  part  of  the  vacation  were  likely  to  wait  imtU 
after  school  had  begun  in  September. 

The  girls  showed  an  even  greater  tendency  than  the  boys  to  go  to 
work  rather  than  return  to  school  in  the  fall.  Of  the  girls  15.6  per 
cent  and  of  the  boys  only  10.9  per  cent  went  to  work  in  September 
after  school  had  opened.  The  girls,  however,  showed  much  less  tend- 
ency than  the  boys  to  leave  school  for  work  during  April  and  May, 
the  two  months  diuing  which  almost  exactly  one-fourth,  24.9  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  took  their  first  positions.  In  part  this  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  spring  more  opportunities,  especially  for  outdoor 
work,  are  opened  to  boys  than  to  girls.  In  part  it  may  be  due  to 
more  pronoimced  cases  of  '^spring  fever"  among  boys  than  among 
^Is. 

The  tendency  to  leave  school  for  work  in  April  and  May  was  de- 
cidedly more  pronounced  among  the  children  of  native  than  among 
those  of  foreign-bom  fathers  and  also  more  pronoimced  among  the 
boys  than  among  the  girls  whose  f  athers*were  native.     Among  these 
girls,  moreover,  the  movement  into  industry  seems  to  have  begun  in 
March,  when  10.8  per  cent  of  them  went  to  work,  to  have  fallen  to  6.8 
per  cent  in  April,  and  to  have  risen  again  to  12.2  per  cent  in  May. 
But  30  per  cent  of  the  boys  whose  fathers  were  native  went  to  work 
in  April  and  May  alone,  and  not  far  from  half,  45  per  cent,  of  them 
went  to  work  during  the  four  months  from  February  to  May,  inclu- 
sive.    Of  the  boys  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  34.5  per  cent,  or  very  few  more  than  would  be  expected  if 
the  dates  of  going  to  work  were  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
year,  went  to  work  during  these  four  months.     The  Russian  Jewish 
children,  indeed,  seem  to  have  entirely  resisted  this  tendency  to  leave 
school  for  work  in  large  numbers  in  the  spring;  they  showed,  more- 
over, less  tendency  than  any  other  nationality  group  to  go  to  work  in 
the  middle  of  a  school  year.    At  the  same  time  the  proportion  of 
children  who  went  to  work  in  September  after  school  had  opened 
Was  practically  the  same  in  each  nationaUty  group. 
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It  is,  therefore,  the  excessive  influx  of  native  diildrai  into  indus- 
try in  the  spring,  rather  than  any  greater  tendency  to  save  Uiemselves 
from  school  by  going  to  work  in  the  autumn,  which  accounts  for 
the  large  proportion  of  native  children  of  native  fathers  who  dropped 
their  school  careers  without  stopping  even  to  finish  the  grades  thej 
were  in.  It  may  be  that  these  children  are  more  likely  to  leave 
school  in  the  spring  if  they  fear  they  will  not  be  promoted  than  are 
the  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers.  But  whatever  the  reason,  the 
children  who  were  interviewed  had  left  school  in  large  numbers  from 
one  to  three  months  before  the  end  of  the  school  year  when  promo- 
tions were  to  take  place. 

REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

The  economic  reasons  for  leaving  school  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed. Many  other  reasons,  however,  were  given  by  the  children 
who  were  interviewed,  and  these  have  been  classified  and  the  number 
and  proportion  of  children  giving  each  type  of  answer  are  shown  in 
Table  43.  Although  the  repUes  may  not  be  as  accurate  on  this  as  on 
most  points,  and  although  one-tenth  of  the  children  failed  to  give  any 
reason,  the  repUes  obtained  seem  sufficiently  significant  to  make 
a  classification  worth  while. 

About  one-fifth,  20.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  were  discontented 
with  school,  either  because  they  disliked  their  school  or  their  teacher 
or  because  of  their  slow  progress  or  nonpromotion.  A  few  children, 
4  per  cent  of  the  total,  stated  that  they  had  finished  the  eighth  grade 
and  did  not  wish  to  go  to  high  school.  Others,  12.3  per  cent  of  the 
total,  gave  as  a  reason  for  leaving  school  merely  that  they  wished  to 
work.  Many  of  the  children,  of  course,  who  preferred  to  work  rather 
than  attend  school  were  doubtless  influenced  by  discontent  with 
school,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  discontent  with  school  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  desire  to  go  to  work. 

Discontent  with  school  was  given  as  a  reason  for  leaving  more  often 
by  native  children  of  both  native  and  foreign-bom  fathers  than  by 
foreign-bom  children.  As  fewer  foreign-bom  children  had  finished 
the  eighth  grade  this  fact  was  less  frequently  given  by  them  as  a  rea- 
son for  leaving  school  than  by  either  group  of  native-bom  children. 
Moreover,  although  17.4  per  cent  of  the  native  children  of  native 
fathers  stated  merely  that  they  wished  to  work,  this  reply  was  given 
by  only  11.2  per  cent  of  the  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers 
and  by  only  7.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  children.  On  the^ther 
hand,  the  fact  that  the  parents  wished  the  child  to  work  was  given  as 
a  reason  by  only  3.5  per  cent  of  the  native  children  of  native  fathers 
but  by  6.3  per  cent  of  those  of  foreign-bom  fathers  and  by  5.4  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-bom  children. 
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Tablb  43. — Reason  for  leaving  school,  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child; 

children  intervitwea. 


Children. 

Total. 

Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  bom. 

Na- 

tivity 

of 
fathers 
not  nv> 

Reason  for  leaving  school,  and  sex. 

ChUdren 
native. 

Children 
foreign  bom. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu- 

tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

ported; 
chil- 
dren 

native. 

Both  sexes 

823 

loao 

201 

100.0 

427 

loao 

166 

100.0 

29 

IBrofiomfc  I'WMMms 

333 
408 
166 
100 
66 

33 
209 
101 
45 
12 
10 
41 
82 

4a5 
49.6 
20.2 
12.1 
8.0 

4.0 

25.4 

12.3 

5.5 

1.5 

1.2 

5.0 

10.0 

69 
111 
45 
27 
18 

8 

58 
35 
7 
4 
4 
8 
21 

34.3 
55.2 
22.4 
13.4 
9.0 

4.0 

28.9 

17.4 

3.5 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

10.4 

167 

215 

94 

54 

40 

19 

102 

48 

27 

2 

4 

21 

45 

39.1 
50.4 
22.0 
12.6 
9.4 

4.4 

23.9 

11.2 

6.3 

0.5 

a9 

4.9 

ia5 

89 
65 
24 
18 
6 

4 

37 

13 
9 
6 

1 

8 

12 

53.6 
39.2 
14.5 

ia8 

3.6 

2.4 
22.3 
7.8 
5.4 
3.6 

a6 

4.8 
7.2 

8 

All  A^HArrMMntifl      ., 

17 

Discontent  with  school 

3 

Disliked  school  or  teacher 

Slow  progress  or  non  promotion . . 
Finished  eighth  grade  and  did  not 
wish  to  go  to  high  school 

1 
2 

2 

Other  reasons 

12 

Child  wished  to  work 

6 

Parent  wished  child  to  work 

Illness  of  child 

2 

Illness  in  family 

1 

Other  reasons.'. 

4 

Not  reported 

4 

Boys. ............................. 

477 

loao 

127 

100.0 

252 

loao 

76 

loao 

22 

Rroootnic  reasons .,,.  .^\ 

165 

262 

109 

64 

45 

16 

137 

73 

29 

8 

2 

25 

50 

34.6 
54.9 
22.9 
13.4 
9.4 

3.4 

28.7 

15.3 

6.1 

1.7 

a4 

5.2 
10.6 

36 
77 
83 
22 
11 

5 

39 

27 

5 

3 

2&8 
6a6 
26.0 
17.3 

8.7 

3.9 

3a7 

21.3 
3.9 
2.4 

91 
134 
62 
33 
29 

8 
64 
33 
15 
1 
2 
13 
27 

36.1 
53.2 
24.6 
13.1 
11.5 

3.2 
25.4 
13.1 

6.0 

a4 
a8 

5.2 

ia7 

34 

37 

12 

9 

3 

1 
24 
8 
7 
4 

44.7 
48.7 
15.8 
1L8 
8.9 

1.3 
31.6 

ia5 

9.2 
6.3 

4 

All  (^ber  reascms 

14 

Discontent  with  school 

2 

DlsUked  school  or  teacher 

Slow  proffress  or  nonpromotion. . 
Finished  eighth  grade  and  did  not 
wish  to  CO  to  hi£h  schocd 

2 

2 

Other  reasons 

10 

Child  wished  to  work 

6 

Parent  wished  child  to  work 

Illness  of  child. 

2 

Tiinimriii  family. 

Other  reasons.'. 

4 

14 

3.2 
11.0 

5 
6 

6.6 
6.6 

3 

Not  reported 

4 

Girls 

346 

100.0 

74 

loao 

176 

loao 

90 

loao 

7 

Economic  reasons 

168 

146 

57 

36 

21 

17 
72 
28 
16 
4 
8 
16 
32 

48.6 
42.2 
16.5 

ia4 

6.1 

4.9 
20.8 
8.1 
4.6 
L2 
2.3 
4.6 
9.2 

33 

34 

12 

5 

7 

3 
19 
8 
2 
1 
4 
4 
7 

44.6 

45.9 

16.2 

6.8 

9.5 

4.1 
25.7 

ia8 

2.7 
1.4 
5.4 
5.4 
9.5 

76 
81 
32 
21 
11 

11 

38 

15 

12 

1 

2 

8 

18 

43.4 

46.3 

18.3 

12.0 

6.3 

6.3 

21.7 

8.6 

6.9 

a6 

1.1 
4.6 

las 

65 

28 

12 

9 

3 

3 
13 
5 
2 
2 
1 
3 
7 

61.1 
31.1 
13.3 

lao 

3.3 

3.3 
14.4 
5.6 
2.2 
2.2 
LI 
8.3 
7.8 

4 

All  othe""  reason* 

3 

Discontent  with  scho(d 

1 

Disliked  school  or  teacher 

Slow  progress  or  nonpromotion. . 
Finished  eighth  grade  and  did  not 
wish  to  Ko  to  hiih  school 

1 

Other  reasons 

2 

Child  wished  to  work 

Parent  wished  child  to  work 

Illness  of  child 

Tllnessin  family. ............... . 

1 

Other  reasons.' 

1 

Mot  reported 

The  girls,  as  already  stated,  gave  economic  reasons  for  leaving  school 
in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cases  than  did  the  boys.  All  the  other 
reasons,  therefore,  were  less  frequently  given  by  girls.  Only  16.5 
per  cent  of  the  girls,  for  example,  as  compared  with  22.9  per  cent  of 
the  boys,  gave  discontent  with  school  as  a  reason  for  leaving;  and 
only  8.1  per  cent  of  the  girls,  as  compared  with  15.3  per  cent  of  the 
boys,  stated  merely  that  they  wished  to  work. 
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118  THE  WORKING  CHILDREN   OF  BOSTON. 

A  smaller  proportion  of  the  children  who  gave  economic  reasons 
than  of  those  who  gave  other  reasons  for  leaving  school — 27.3  per 
cent  as  compared  with  36.5  per  cent — ^lost  as  much  as  a  week  of  school 
time  between  leaving  school  and  going  to  work.  Only  1.5  per  cent 
of  those  who  gave  economic  reasons,  moreover,  as  compared  with  9.5 
per  cent  of  those  who  gave  other  reasons,  lost  as  much  as  three  months 
or  more.  Table  44  shows  that  this  difference,  though  existing  among 
the  boys  to  a  slight  extent,  was  mainly  among  the  girls;  for  nearly 
half,  49.3  per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  gave  other  than  economic  reasons 
for  leaving  school  lost  a  week  or  more  of  school  time,  and  30.1  per 
cent  of  them  lost  a  month  or  more.  It  might  be  thought  that  this 
difference  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  loss  of  schooltime  occurring 
among  children  who  were  leaving  because  of  discontent  with  school. 
Yet  only  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  these  children  than  of  those 
who  were  leaving  because  of  economic  necessity,  28.9  per  cent  as 
compared  with  27.3  per  cent,  actually  lost  one  week  or  more.  The 
difference,  indeed,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  lai^e  proportion  of 
children  who  gave  reasons  not  directly  connected  with  school.  For 
example,  of  the  children  who  stated  that  they  wished  to  work,  over 
one-third,  37.6  per  cent,  lost  a  week  or  more  of  schooltime,  and  this 
proportion  was  even  higher  among  the  children  whose  parents  wished 
them  to  work  and  among  those  who  left  school  because  of  their  own 
illness  or  of  illness  in  the  family. 

GRADE .  COMPLETED. 

Because  of  the  differences  already  discussed  in  age  at  going  to 
work  *■  and  also  because  of  differences  which  will  be  discussed  lat«r 
between  vacation  and  regular  workers,*"  the  three  groups  of  children 
show  considerable  differences  in  the  grades  attained  in  school. 
About  three-fourths,  75.8  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  who  took  out 
certificates  in  the  four  cities,  according  to  Table  45,  had  completed  only 
elementary  grades  in  regular  schools,  and  19.5  per  cent  had  completed 
one  or  more  years  in  a  high  school;  the  others  had  come  from  voca- 
tional, disciplinary,  or  other  special  schools.  Of  the  children  for 
whom  continuation-school  records  were  used,  on  the  other  hand,  over 
four-fifths,  82.1  per  cent,  came  from  elementary  grades  and  only 
13.7  per  cent  from  high  schools.  As  the  children  who  were  inter- 
viewed were,  on  an  average,  even  yoimger  than  those  for  whom  con- 
tinuation-school records  were  used,  a  still  larger  proportion  of  them, 
90.9  per  cent,  came  from  elementary  grades  and  a  smaller  proportion, 
only  7.9  per  cent,  from  high  schools.  In  each  group  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys  came  from  elementary  grades. 

«  See  p.  81.  The  oertifloate  series  of  tables  Inolodes  in  addition  to  children  who  became  regular  worken 
chUdren  who  worked  only  during  vacation  or  out  of  school  hours  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays. 
These  latter  children,  according  to  Table  77,  p.  1G4,  were  from  higher  grades,  on  an  average,  than  wwa 
the  children  leaving  school  f6r  work,  who  constituted  the  continuation  school  and  schedule  groups. 

«S6ep.  153. 
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All  the  children  mcluded  m  the  study  were,  of  course,  over  14  years* 
of  age,  and  about  half  of  those  included  in  the  continuation-school 
and  certificate  groups  of  children  were  over  15  when  they  took 
out  their  first  certificates.  Yet  little  more  than  half,  52.4  per  cent, 
of  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities  combined 
had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade  in  a  regular  school.  The. 
corresponding  percentage  for  the  continuation-school  group  was 
49.6,  and  that  for  the  interviewed  children  was  45.9. 

Table  45. — Grade  comf)Uted,  by  Bex;  commarison  of  children  interviewed  with  children  in 
Boston  continuation  school  and  imtn  children  issued  certificates  in  four  cities. 


a 

Children  Issued  certificates. 

Children  in  Bos- 
ton continua- 
tion school 

Childre 

vie 

(Bos 

in  inter- 
wed 

GiBde  completed  or  kind  of  school  last 
attended,  and  sex. 

All  cities. 

Boston. 

ton).* 

Num- 
her. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Norn- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

All  children 

5,602 

100.0 

4,401 

100.0 

3,300 

100.0 

823 

100.0 

Elementary  grades 

4,312 

233 

•       440 

851 

838 

1,873 

50 

27 

1,111 

736 

306 

60 

170 

20 

41 

20 

75.8 

4.1 

7.7 

15.0 

14.7 

32.0 

.0 

.5 

10.5 

12.0 

5.4 

1.2 

3.1 

.4 

.7 

.5 

3,322 

166 

330 

648 

621 

1,481 

50 

26 

800 

505 

246 

58 

133 

12 

25 

10 

75.5 

3.8 

7.5 

14.7 

14.1 

33.7 

1.1 

.6 

20.4 

13.5 

5.6 

1.3 

3.0 

.3 

.6 

.2 

2,790 
148 
201 

OuO 

504 

1,210 

41 

21 

467 

364 

07 

6 

104 

11 

21 

6 

82.1 

4.4 

8.6 

16.7 

14.8 

35.0 

1.2 

.6 

13.7 

10.7 

2.0 

.2 

3.1 

.3 

.6 

.2 

«748 

36 

01 

160 

147 

313 

00.0 

Fourth  grade 

4.4 

Fifth  grade 

11.1 

Sixth  grade 

10.4 

Beventn  crade. 

17.0 

-Klrhth  FTade. .        

38.0 

PfeTocational 

Special 

Hiri]  school  eradee                     >  >  x  •  ■ 

65 
61 

4 

7.0 

First  year 

7.4 

Second  year 

.5 

Third  and  fourth  year 

Vocational  schoolfl 

DfadiriinarT  schools. 

Other  schools 

Not  repotted 

10 

1.2 

Boys. 

3,410 

100.0 

2,633 

100.0 

2,026 

100.0 

477 

100.0 

^  J  •»»..•.•....•. 

Elementary  gnid<M ,  ,  , 

2,567 

110 

250 

514 

521 

1,008 

45 

11 

732 

52 

10 

27 

22 

75.1 

3.5 

7.6 

15.0 

15.2 

32.1 

1.3 

.3 

21.4 

1.6 

.6 

.8 

.6 

1,055 

86 

103 

380 

386 

855 

45 

10 

603 

36 

12 

18 

0 

74.2 

3.3 

7.3 

14.4 

14.7 

32.5 

1.7 

.4 

22.0 

1.4 

.5 

.7 

.3 

1,637 

78 

171 

331 

300 

700 

40 

8 

331 

26 

11 

16 

5 

80.8 

3.8 

8.4 

16.3 

15.3 

34.6 

2.0 

.4 

16.3 

1.3 

.5 

.8 

.2 

425 
15 
53 
01 
84 

182 

80.1 

Fourtli  iTade 

3.1 

Fifth  erade 

11.1 

Sixth  mde 

10.1 

Seventh  erade 

17.6 

Eighth  grade 

38.2 

Prevoratlonal,            

Special 

High  school  grades 

45 

0.4 

Vocational  soiiooia. 

DiadpUnary  schools 

Othefschools 

Not  reported.^ 

7 

1.5 

Girls 

2,273 

100.0 

1,768 

100.0 

1,373 

100.0 

346 

100.0 

Elementary  grades 

1,745 

114 

181 

337 

317 

775 

5 

16 

370 

127 

1 

14 
7 

76.8 

5.0 

8.0 

14.8 

13.0 

34.1 

.2 

.7 

16.7 

5.6 

1,367 

80 

137 

268 

235 

626 

5 

16 

206 

07 

77.3 

4.5 

7.7 

15.2 

13.3 

35.4 

.3 

.0 

16.7 

5.5 

1,153 
70 
120 
235 
106 
610 
1 

13 

136 

78 

84.0 

5.1 

8.7 

17.1 

14.2 

37.8 

.1 

.0 

0.0 

5.7 

*S23 
21 
38 
00 
63 
131 

03.4 

PourtlT  i^ade 

6.1 

Fifth  grade 

11.0 

Sixth  grade 

10.0 

Seventn  grade 

18.2 

Eirilith  nade 

37.0 

Prevocational 

Bpedai 

Htrh  school  tm^fa^ 

20 

5.8 

Vocational  sctooIs ...  ..... 

Dt*icli>linarv  scJioois. 

Other  schools •- 

.6 
.3 

7 
1 

.4 

5 

.4 

1         -il 

3 

.0 

1 

^  Prevocational,  special,  vocational,  disciplinary,  and  other  schools  are  not  sepantely  entered  for  the 
children  interviewed. 
'Inchiding  one  girl  under  the  fourth  grade. 
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Of  all  the  children  takmg  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities  combined, 
including  vacation  as  well  as  regular  workers,  according  to  Table  46, 
nearly  1  in  20,  4.1  per  cent,  had  barely  attained  the  educational  re- 
quirement for  an  employment  certificate,  completion  of  the  fourth 
grade.  Of  the  foreign-bom  children,  however,  one  in  eight,  or  12.5 
per  cent,  and  of  the  children  bom  in  Italy  about  1  in  5,  or  21.4  per 
cent,  had  not  completed  any  grades  higher  than  the  fourth.  More- 
over, less  than  1  in  3,  33.1  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom  children  and 
only  15.7  per  cent  of  the  Italian  children  had  completed  the  eighth 
or  a  higher  grade.  On  the  other  hand  over  two-fifths,  44.2  per  cent, 
of  the  Russian  children  had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade, 
a  proportion  comparing  not  unfavorably  with  that  of  the  native 
children  which  was  over  one-half,  56.7  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
Russian  children  who  had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade, 
was  higher,  indeed,  than  that  of  the  children  bom  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  or  British  North  America — all  English-speaking  coun- 
tries— ^which  was  only  about  two-fifths,  40. 1  per  cent.  Moreover,  11.5 
per  cent  of  the  Russian  children,  as  compared  with  only  1.5  per  cent 
of  the  Italian  children,  had  completed  one  or  more  high  school  grades. 
Of  the  native  children,  however,  about  1  in  5,  21.8  per  cent,  had 
completed  a  year's  work  in  high  school. 

Table  46. — Grade  completed^  by  nativity  and  nationality  of  ckUd;  children  issued  ctft^ 

coles  in  four  cities. 


FOTeign-bom  children. 

Native 
children. 

ToUl. 

Country  of  Wrth. 

Crsde  completed  or  school 
last  Attended. 

Russia. 

Italy. 

Eneland, 
Scotland, 
Wales  or 
British 
North 
America. 

Other 
oountrics. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Numn 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dls- 

tribu- 

tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dlf. 

tribu- 

Unn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribn- 

tkm. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pw 
cent 
di». 
tribo- 
tion. 

All  children 

4,M« 

100.0 

i,a« 

100. 0 

349 

100.0 

323 

100.0 

207 

100.0 

165 

loao 

Klomcntary  erades 

3,415 

102 

286 

64S 

703 

1,823 

45 

11 

1,015 

670 

278 

67 

149 

20 

47 

73.5 

2.2 

6.2 

13.9 

15.1 

24.9 

1.0 

.2 

21.8 

14.4 

6.0 

1.4 

3.2 

.4 

1.0 

895 

131 

154 

204 

135 

250 

5 

16 

06 

66 

2S 

2 

30 

85.7 

12.5 

14.8 

19.5 

12.9 

23.9 

.5 

1.5 

9.2 

6.3 

2.7 

.2 

2.9 

296 
41 
39 
64 
35 

114 

84.8 
11.7 
11.2 
18.3 
10.0 
32.7 

299 

69 

72 

62 

35 

46 

3 

12 

5 

3 

1 

1 

92.6 

21.4 

22.3 

19.2 

10.8 

14.2 

.9 

3.7 

1.5 

.9 

.3 

.3 

5.0 

165 
2 
28 
48 
38 
53 
1 

30 
21 

8 

1 
5 

79.7 
1.0 
11.1 
23.2 
18.4 
25.6 
.5 

«     •  •  •  • 

14.5 

lai 

3.9 

.5 

2.4 

135 

19 

30 

80 

27 

37 

I 

I 

31 

14 

7 

81.8 

Fourth  snidc 

11.5 

Fifth  grade 

HI 

Sixth  erade 

IS.  2 

SevenUi  fn'ade 

n* 

Kishth  £rade 

SZ.4 

PrevoQAtional .. 

.» 

Special 

3 
40 
28 
12 

.9 

11.5 

8.0 

3.4 

.6 

Hi^  school  grades 

1Z7 

First  year 

Second  year 

&5 
41 

Third  and  fourth  years. 
Vocational  schools 

6 

1.7 

3 

1.8 

Disciplinary  schools 

Other  schoob  and  not  re- 
ported  

23 

2.2 

7 

2.0 

8 

.9 

7 

8.4 

6 

te 
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Tablk  47. — Grade  completed,  by  length  ofreeidence  in  United  SUUee;  foteign^hom  ehUdren 

in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Foreign-bom  children  in  continuation  school 

• 

Totot 

liTing  in  Uidted  States* 

uedflal 

numbc 

or  of  years. 

• 

ji-Lniiinwii 

Onde  oompleted  or  kind  of 
school  last  Attended. 

Under  5 
years. 

5  years  but 
under  16. 

10  years  and 
over. 

Not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

eent 

distri- 

ba- 

tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Nimi- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distil. 

bu- 

tion. 

All  irtilMnm 

637 

loao 

153 

100.0 

224 

100.0 

203 

loao 

57 

100.0 

Kknofntary  grtdflv , , 

570 

83 

06 

131 

72 

172 

5 

11 

41 

31 

10 

10 

5 

2 

80.5 

13.0 

15.1 

20.6 

11.3 

27.0 

.8 

1.7 

6.4 

4.0 

1.6 

3.0 

.8 

.3 

150 

52 

42 

27 

12 

0 

2 

6 

08.0 

84.0 

27.5 

17.6 

7.8 

5.0 

1.8 

8.0 

200 

10 

86 

40 

27 

65 

2 

3 

8 

8 

80.3 

&5 

15.6 

21.0 

12.1 

20.0 

.0 

1.3 

8.6 

3.6 

167 

7 

12 

80 

28 

70 

1 

1 

20 

20 

0 

6 

1 

82.3 

3.4 

5.0 

10.2 

13.7 

38w0 

.5 

.5 

14.3 

0.0 

4.4 

8.0 

.5 

53 
5 
7 

16 
5 

10 

03.0 

Foartli0rade 

&8 

Fifth  grade 

12.8 

28L1 

Sereoth  grade. 

&8 

ISiffhth    l?rftd<*     r r    n    .    .    . 

33.8 

Prevoc&uonaL 

gpficiftl. , 

1 

4 
8 
1 

1.8 

Hfghfft^nni  gnides 

7.0 

"First  year 

5.8 

Second  year 

1.8 

Vocaticmalschoc^ 

13 

8 

5.8 
1.3 

Other  tefaoohi 

1 
2 

.    .7 
1.8 

Notreoorted 

Table  47  shows  that,  as  would  be  expected,  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  foreign-bom  children  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
less  than  5  years  than  of  those  who  had  been  here  longer  had  barely 
managed  to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  the  certificate 
law.  According  to  this  table,  which  relates  only  to  the  continuation- 
school  group  of  regular  workers,  over  one-third,  34  pOT  cent,  of  the 
foreign-bom  children  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than 
5  years  had  completed  only  the  fourth  grade,  and  none  of  them 
had  finished  a  year's  high-school  work.  Of  the  foreign-bom  children 
who  had  been  in  the  United  States  5  years  but  under  10  only  8.5 
per  cent,  and  of  those  who  had  been  here  10  years  or  more  only  3.4 
per  cent  had  failed  to  advance  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  The 
latter  percentage  compares  favorably  with  that  for  native  children, 
which  was  2.2.  Furthermore,  almost  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
foreign-bom  children  who  had  been  in  this  cqimtry  10  years  or 
more,  53.2  per  cent,  as  of  the  native  children,  56.7  per  cent,  had 
completed  the  eighth  or  a  hi^er  grade,  and  14.3  per  cent  of  them 
had  finished  at  least  one  year's  work  in  high  school. 

When  the  nativity  of  the  father  as  well  as  that  of  the  child  is 
considered,  as  in  Table  48  for  the  interviewed  children,  it  is  foimd 
that,  although  little  more  than  one-fourth,  27.7  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign-bom  children  and  less  than  one-half,  48.5  per  cent,  of  the 
native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  had  completed  the  eighth 
grade  or  one  or  more  years  of  high-echool  woric,  over  one-half,  54.8 
49470*— 22 e 
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per  cent,  of  the  native  children  of  native  fathers  had  finished  the 
eighth  or  a  higher  grade.  Of  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  were 
also  native,  three-iSfths,  58.1  per  cent,  had  completed  the  eighth  or 
a  higher  grade.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find,  however,  that  a 
slightly  larger  proportion  of  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers 
than  of  native  children  of  native  fathers,  10.1  per  cent  as  compared 
with  9  per  cent,  had  completed  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  hi^ 
school  course. 

Table  48. — Grade  completed^  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child;  chUdnn 

interviewed. 


Orade  completed  and  sex 
ofohild. 


Cbildrexi. 


Total. 


Both  sexes 

Under  seventh  grade 

Under  foorth  grade 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  and  eij^th  grades. . . 

Seventh  grade 

Eighthxrade 

High  schooigrades 

First  year 

Seoonayear 

Orade  not  reported  ^ 

Bo]rs * 

Under  seventh  crade. . . .  — 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades. . . 

Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade 

High  school  grades 

First  year 

Second  year 

Ofade  not  reported 

Olrls 

Under  seventh  grade 

Under  fourth  grade 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Stcth  grade 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades. . . 

Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade 

High  sdiool  grades 

First  year 

Seoonayear 

Orade  not  reported 


Num- 
ber. 


823 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


288 
1 

36 

01 

160 

460 

147 

813 

65 

61 

4 

10 


477 


ISO 
15 
53 

91 

266 

84 

182 

45 

42 

3 

7 


35.0 
.1 

4.4 
11.1 
19.4 
55.9 
17.9 
88.0 

7.9 

7.4 
.5 

1.2 


100.0 


33.3 

3.1 

11.1 

19.1 

65.8 

17.6 

88.2 

9.4 

8.8 

.6 

1.5 


346 


loao 


129 

37.3 

1 

.3 

21 

6.1 

38 

ILO 

69 

19.9 

194 

56.1 

63 

18.2 

131 

87.9 

20 

&8 

19 

6.5 

1 

.3 

3 

.9 

Both  liathers 

anddiildren 

native. 


Num- 
ber. 


201 


52 


4 

18 

30 

130 

38 

92 

18 

16 

2 

1 


127 


33 

2 

13 

18 

81 

26 

56 

12 

11 

1 

1 


74 


19 


2 

5 

12 

49 

12 

87 

6 

5 

1 


Per 

cent 

distrlr 

bution. 


100.0 


25.9 


2.0 

9.0 

14.9 

64.7 

18.9 

45w8 

9.0 

8.0 

1.0 

.5 


100.0 


26.0 

1.6 

ia2 

14.2 

63.8 

20.5 

43.3 

9.4 

8.7 

.8 

.8 


100.0 


26.7 


2L7 

6.8 

16.2 

66.2 

16.2 

5ao 

&1 
6.8 
L4 


Fathers  foreign  bom. 


Children 
native. 


Num- 
ber. 


427 


Per 

cent 

distri- 

bntian. 


100.0 


147 


11 
41 
95 

237 
73 

164 

43 

41 

2 


34.4 


2.6 

9.6 

22.2 

56w5 

17.1 
38.4 

lai 

9.6 
.6 


252 


86 

8 

26 

52 

136 

39 

07 

3D 

28 

2 


loao 


34.1 
3.2 
10.3 
2a6 
54.0 
15.5 
38.5 
11.9 
11.1 
.8 


175     loao 


61 


34.0 


3 
16 
48 
101 
34 
67 
13 
18 


1.7 

8.6 

216 

67.7 

10L4 

3&3 

7.4 

7.4 


Children 
fbreignbom. 


Num- 
ber. 


166 


79 
1 

20 
28 
30 
76 
82 
44 
2 
2 


Per 

cent 

distri- 

botion. 


loao 


Na- 

Uvity 

or 

fathers 
notre> 
ported. 


47.6 

.6 

12.0 

16.9 

18.1 

4S.8 

19.3 

26.5 

1.2 

1.2 


5.4 


76 


31 

4 

10 

17 

88 

16 

22 

1 

1 


90 


48 
1 

16 
18 
13 
38 
16 
22 
1 
1 


8 


ioao 


40.8 

&3 

13.2 

22.4 

aao 

2tl 

2&9 

1.3 

1.3 


7.9 


100.0 


58.3 

1.1 

17.8 

20.0 

14.4 

42.2 

17.8 

214 

LI 

1.1 


3.3 


2» 


10 


1 
4 
5 

17 
4 

U 
3 
3 


« 
1 
4 
4 
U 
3 
S 
i 
t 


1 

e 

1 
s 


1  Includes  one  boy  and  one  girl  from  industrial  achooia  and  one  girl  from  a  prevocational  sdKxil 

About  one-tlurdy  34.4  per  cent,  of  all  the  native  children  of  foreign- 
bom  fathers  and  nearly  half,  47.6  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom 
children  had  not  completed  grades  higher  than  the  sixth.    Yet  of 
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the  native  children  of  native  fathers  only  about  one-fourth,  25.9 
per  cent,  had  failed  to  advance  beyond  the  sixth  grade. 

Of  the  823  children  interviewed  36,  or  4.4  per  cent,  had  barely 
attained  the  educational  requirement  for  an  employment  certifi- 
cate— completion  of  the  fourth  grade.  And  one  foreign-bom  girl, 
when  interviewed,  did  not  claim  to  have  completed  even  this  grade, 
although  her  continuation  school  record  stated  that  she  had  done  so- 
Of  the  36  children  who  had  completed  only  the  fourth  grade  20  were 
foreign  bom,  11  were  native  but  had  forfeign-bom  fathers,  and  only  4 
were  native  children  of  native  fathers;  ^  15  of  them  were  boys  and 
21  girls. 

Although  it  is  often  observed  that  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  than 
of  boys  enter  high  school,  in  each  of  the  three  groups  of  working 
children  the  proportion  of  boys  who  had  finished  one  or  more  years 
of  high  school  work  was  higher  than  the  proportion  of  girls.**  Of  the 
children  interviewed,  however,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  boys  than 
of  the  girls  of  each  nativity  group  came  h^m  high  school  grades, 
while  37.3  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  only  33.3  per  cent  of  the  boys  had 
failed  to  complete  any  grade  higher  than  the  sixth.  This  compara- 
tively large  proportion  of  girls  from  the  sixth  and  lower  grades 
occiured,  however,  mainly  among  the  foreign-bom  girls,  of  whom 
53.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only  40.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
bom  boys,  had  completed  only  the  sixth  or  a  lower  grade.  This 
was  probably  due  to  the  excessive  number  of  ItaUan  girls  among  the 
interviewed  children.*'  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  girls 
who  had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade  was  higher  than  that 
of  boys  among  the  native  children  of  native  fathers. 

The  small  difference  between  the  proportions  of  girls  and  of  boys 
who  left  school  upon  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  compared  with 
the  much  larger  difference  between  the  proportions  who  had  com- 
pleted a  high-school  grade,  when  interpreted  in  connection  with  the 
greater  amounts  of  school  time  lost  by  girls  than  by  boys  between 
the  date  of  leaving  school  and  the  date  of  going  to  work,  ^  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  many  of  these  girls  considered  their  schooling  fin- 
ished when  they  had  completed  the  eighth  grade.  Table  49  shows 
that  girls  from  the  higher  grades  more  frequently  had  intervals  of 
one  week  or  more  between  their  school  and  their  working  lives  than 
did  any  other  group  of  children.  Over  two-fifths,  43.8  per  cent,  of 
the  girls  from  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades  had  such  intervals  as 
compared  with  only  28.2  per  cent  of  the  boys  from  the  same  grades 
and  with  only  27.9  per  cent  of  the  girls  from  the  lower  grades.  Of 
the  girls  who  had  completed  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades,  moreover, 
about  1  in  8,  12.4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only  4.9  per  cent  of 
the  boys,  lost  three  months  or  more  of  schooltime.  Many  of  the5«e 
girls  may  have  held  special  home  permits. 

**  The  nativity  of  the  (ather  of  the  remaining  child  vras  not  reported. 

•'  See  Table  46,  p.  11». 

"See  p.  77. 

"  Bee  Table  44,  pp.  11^117. 
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Both  boys  and  girls,  however,  who  had  completed  the  seventh  or 
eighth  grades  were  more  likely  to  lose  schooltime  between  leaving 
school  and  going  to  work  than  were  children  from  the  lower  grades. 
Over  one-third,  34.8  per  cent,  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  gradu- 
ates, as  compared  witii  Uttle  ov^  one-fonrth,  26  per  cent,  of  the  grad- 
uates of  lower  grades,  lost  one  week  or  more.  A  slightly  smaller  pro- 
p<Mrtion,  32.3  per  c^it,  of  the  children  who  had  completed  one  or  more 
years  of  high-school  work  lost  one  week  or  more;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  about  one-eighth  of  these  children,  12.3  per  cent,  were  out  of 
school  for  one  month  or  more  before  going  to  work. 

Tablk  50. — Orade  computed^  by  reason  far  leaving  ichooly  and  sex;  children  intenieued. 


AU 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who  had  completed  spedfled  grade. 

HmtkHtmn  tot  leaving  kIiooI  and  sex. 

0th  or  lower. 

7th  or  8th. 

High  school 
lorU. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
her. 

Per 
oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.^ 

Both  sexes 

S23 

288 

36.0 

42.3 
3L0 
34.9 
33.0 
37.9 

400 

173 

239 

91 

68 

33 

31 

117 

64 

24 

0 

0 

27 

48 

65.9 

610 
68.0 
64.8 
68.0 

5ao 

'60.6' 
63.6 

06 

13 

30 

17 

9 

8 

1 

18 
10 

4 

7.9 
3.9 

ia2 

9.0 
12L1 

"ao* 

9.9 

10 

0 
4 

1.2 

333 
406 
160 
100 
60 

33 

ao9 

101 
46 
12 
10 
41 
82 

141 

120 

68 

38 

25 

1.8 

AU  ottMT  raamns,  total 

LO 

Discontent  with  school,  total 

DiftHked  school  or  teacher 

Slow  progress  or  nonpromotion 

Finished  eighth  grade  and  did  not  wish  to 
go  to  high  school 

1 
3 
2 

Oihflr  reaimiis 

71 

36 

17 

0 

4 

9 

18 

34.0 
34.7 

'2i*6* 

L4 

Child  wished  to  work 

ZO 

Parent  wished  chiki  to  work 

T|]nftM  oC child. 

iHfie^tf  in  family 

other  reasons. ' 

'ml's* 

4 
10 

'i9.*6* 

1 

Not  reported 

Boys 

477 

160 

33.3 

200 

66.8 

46 

9.4 

7 

1.6 

Arvj-  «.•••«■....•.•...>•..••....••••••••.• 

^'HmmnicreasofiSj .  . 

106 

202 

100 

04 

46 

10 

137 

73 

20 

I 

25 
60 

07 
81 
32 
10 
13 

4a0 

2Bi4 
29.7 

84 
152 
05 
40 
25 

16 
72 
39 
14 

4 

5a9 
68.0 
69.0 
02.6 

11 

25 

12 

6 

7 

0.7 

9.6 

ILO 

7.8 

3 
4 

1.8 

▲U  other  rmsons.  tutal 

L6 

I>iioontent  with  school,  total 

DisUked  school  or  teacher 

Slow  progress  or  nonpromotion 

Finished  el^th  grade  and  did  not  wteh  to 
CO  to  hiffh  school 

1 
3 
2 

Ouier  reasons 

49 

t 

0 
11 

36.8 
34.2 

62.0 
63.4 

13 
7 
3 

9.6 
9.0 

2.2 

Chikl  wished  to  work. 

2.7 

Parent  wishM  chUd  to  work 

Iifvifff  <«(  <»hiM 

TllpeiMP  in  femlly 

Other  reasons 

'2i6* 

15 
30 

*6a6* 

3 
9 

ii'o* 

1 

Not  reported 

Olrls 

340 

129 

37.3 

104 

60.1 

20 

6.8 

3 

.9 

i^^f^fn^mi^  reasons 

108 

140 

67 

30 

21 

17 

72 
2ft 
10 
4 
8 
10 
32 

74 
48 
20 
14 
12 

44.0 
319 
46.0 

89 
87 
20 
18 

8 

10 

46 
16 

10 

2 

0 

12 

18 

63.0 
69.0 
46.0 

*oi'5* 

2 

11 

6 

4 
1 

1 

6 
3 
1 

1.2 
7.6 

a8 

3 

L8 

An  other  reasons,  total . 

Disbontaot  with  schooL  total..!..... 

Disliked  school  or  teacher 

Slow  progress  or  nonpromotion 

Finished  ei^th  grade  and  did  not  wish  to 
to  to  hifh  school.  ............<........... 

Other  reasons r . 

22 
10 
5 
2 
2 
3 
7 

30.0 

0.9 

CfaUd  wished  to  work 

Parent  wished  diQd  to  work 

ninessof cWM........  ... 

••*•/» 

IUhms  In  familY r , 

Otiier  reasons. .......  ^ 

1 
7 

Notreoorted 

I  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  60. 
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This  loss  of  schooltime  between  leaving  school  and  going  to  work 
among  children  from  the  higher  grades  was  undoubtedly  due  primarilj 
to  difficulty  in  enforcing  attendance  of  eighth-grade  graduates  at  high 
schools.  The  compulsory  school-attendance  law  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  advanced  and  retarded  children.  All  between  14  and  16 
who  were  not  at  work,  or  who  had  not  secured  special  home  permits, 
were  supposed  to  be  in  school — ^in  high  school  if  they  had  completed 
the  eighth  grade.  But  the  break  between  the  elementary  and  the 
high  school  decidedly  increases  the  difficulties  in  enforcing  the  law, 
and  a  more  strict  enforcement  for  children  from  the  lower  grades  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  considerably  more  than  half,  56.6  per  cent, 
of  those  who  had  not  completed  any  grade  higher  than  the  sixth,  as 
compared  with  less  than  a  third,  32.4  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  com- 
pleted the  seventh  or  eighth  grades,  had  no  interval,  or  one  of  less  than 
a  week,  between  leaving  school  and  going  to  work. 

Of  the  children  who  gave  economic  reasons  for  leaving  school,  as 
appears  in  Table  60,  an  even  larger  proportion  than  of  those  who 
stated  that  they  left  because  of  slow  progress  or  nonpromotion, 
42.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  37.9  per  cent,  had  completed  only  the 
sixth  or  a  lower  grade.  This  was  a  considerably  larger  proportion 
than  of  those  who  gave  other  than  economic  reasons,  which  was  only 
31.6  per  cent.  Of  the  girls  who  left  school  because  of  economic  ne- 
cessity an  even  larger  proportion  than  of  the  boys  came  from  these 
lower  grades. 

On  the  other  hand,  about  1  in  8  of  the  children  who  left  school 
because  of  slow  progress  or  nonpromotion  had  completed  at  least 
one  year's  high-school  work.  Of  the  children  who  left  becau  se  of 
discontent  with  their  school,  including  disUke  of  the  school  or  the 
teacher  and  slow  progress  or  nonpromotion,  11  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  8.8  per  cent  of  the  girls  came  from  high  school.  This  was  the 
most  common  reason  for  leaving  school  given  by  high-school  pupils. 

RETARDATION. 

According  to  the  commonly  accepted  standard,  children  of  14 
should  have  completed  the  eighth  grade.  The  fact,  therefore,  that 
of  the  children  included  in  this  study,  all  of  whom  were  over  14,  and 
a  large  proportion  in  the  certificate  and  continuation-school  groups 
over  15,  when  they  took  out  their  first  employment  certificates, 
only  about  half  had  completed  the  grammar-sdiool  course  shows 
that  a  large  number  of  them  must  have  been  retarded. 

This  standard  of  retardation  is  doubtless,  however,  too  high  to 
apply  to  the  average  school  child  or  to  the  working  children  included 
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in  this  study.  Accordingly  a  considerably  less  stringent  test  was 
applied.  **  A  child  who  left  school  when  he  was  14  years  of  age,  for 
example,  was  not  considered  retarded  for  the  purposes  of  this  study 
unless  he  had  failed  to  complete  a  grade  higher  than  the  sixth.  If 
he  had  completed  either  the  seventh  or  the  eighth  grade  his  school 
standing  was  called  normal.  But  if  he  had  completed  only  the  fifth 
or  the  sixth  grade  he  was  considered  to  be  retarded  one  or  two  years, 
and  if  he  had  completed  only  the  fourth  grade  he  was  classified  as 
retarded  three  years  or  more.  On  the  other  hand,  completion  of  a 
high-school  grade  was  considered  higher  standing  than  normal  for 
his  age.  In  the  same  way  a  child  who  left  school  when  he  was  15 
was  said  to  have  completed  a  normal  grade  if  he  had  finished  the 
eighth  grade  or  the  first  year  of  high-school  work,  and  one  who  left 
school  when  he  was  13  if  he  had  completed  the  sixth  or  the  seventh 
g;rade. 

Table  51  shows  that,  according  to  this  standard,  over  throe-tenths, 
31.5  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  Boston  for 
work  during  school  hours "  were  retarded.  The  corresponding 
percentages  for  the  children  whose  continuation-school  records  were 
used  and  for  those  who  were  interviewed  were  31.4  and  32.4,  respec- 
tively. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  proportions  of  children  for  whom  only 
the  school  and  not  the  grade  was  given  were  much  higher  in  the 
certificate  and  continuation-school  groups  than  in  the  schedule  group 
the  latter  showed  the  smallest  percentage,  4.1  per  cent,  as  compared 
^th  6  per  cent  for  both  the  other  groups,  of  children  who  were  three 
or  more  grades  below  normal  for  their  ages.  When  children  from 
higher  grades  than  normal  are  considered,  however,  it  is  found  that 
this  difference  in  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  grade  was  not 
reported  appears  to  cause  discrepancies  between  the  figures,  for  in 
the  certificate  and  continuation-school  groups  about  1  in  10,  9.4  per 
cent  and  9.6  per  cent,  respectively,  while  in  the  schedule  group  about 
1  in  6,  16.5  per  cent,  were  reported  as  advanced  in  their  school  work. 
La  this  case  the  proportion  among  the  children  interviewed,  16.5  per 
cent,  is  doubtless  a  better  measure  than  are  the  proportions  for 
either  of  the  other  groups  of  the  number  of  children  from  higher 
grades  than  normal  for  their  ages.    In  each  group  a  smaller  propor- 

•*  For  a  diagrmm  showing  gnphically  the  method  of  claadflcAtioo  see  appendix,  p.  303. 

•»  Seesactlon  oq  Work  Before  Leaving  School,  pp.  148  to  170.  Thechildren  who  worked  only  during  vaca- 
Lioo,  as  will  be  seen  later  ( Table  79,  p.  160),  were  mach  less  frequentlyretaided  than  were  the  regular  workeit. 
Ttk0  flgnreslor  all  thechildren  who  took  outoertU&cates  in  the  four  cities  would  not,  theretee,  beoomparable 
pr  itli  those  lor  the  children  in  either  the  continuation  school  or  theschedule  groups,  both  of  which  included 
ynly  children  who  became  regular  workers  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays.  The  division  into  vacation 
uxl  legolar  workws could  not  be  made  for  thechildren  who  took  out  certifUsates  in  Cambrtdge,  Somsrvilla, 
fcod  Chebea,  because  the  records  did  not  show  when  positions  were  terminated. 
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tion  of  girls  than  of  boys  were  advanced  in  their  school  work  and  a 
lai^er  proportion  were  retarded. 

About  half  the  children  in  each  group  were  neither  retarded  nor 
advanced  but  had  just  completed  grades  normal  for  their  ages.  The 
percentages  of  these  normal  children  were  48.1  in  the  certificate 
group,  47.7  in  the  continuation-school  group,  and  49.7  in  the  schedule 
group. 

Table  51. — Retardation  ^  hy  sex;  comparison  of  children  interviewed  with  ckHdren  in 
Boston  continuaiion  school  and  with  children  issued  cerHJieaies  in  Boston  for  work 
during  school  hours. 


Rettrdatfon. 


AUcWldren , 

Hft viog  oompleted— 

▲  fiigllflr  gride  tlum  Bomud. , 

A  nornuU  grade , 

A  lower  glide  than  nomud. 

One  or  two  grades  lower  than  normal 

Tkree  or  mora  grades  lower  than  normal. 
Not  reported  > , 


Children  issued  certificates  in  Boston  tor  work 
dmlBg  school  hoars. 


Both  sexes. 


Num- 
ber. 


^M4 


334 
1,705 
1,117 
906 
212 
387 


Per 

oent 
distri- 
botioii. 


100.0 


9L4 

48.1 

31.6 

26.6 

6.0 

lao 


Boys. 


Num- 
ber. 


2^114 


206 
067 


648 
116 
276 


Per 

oent 
oistn- 
butloo. 


100.0 


0.8 
46.7 
8L4 
26.0 

6.4 
13.1 


OlEia. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,430 


730 
464 
3S7 
»7 
111 


batloB. 


lOdO 


8L8 

5L7 

SL7 

2S.0 

Li 

7.S 


Retardation. 


AU  children. 


Having  completed— 
A  higher  grade  than 

normal 

A  normal  grade 

Alower  grade  thannor« 

mal 

One  or  two  grades 
lower  than  normaL 
Three  or  more 
grades  lower  than 

normal 

Not  reported! 


Children  in  Boston  oontinaatiOQ 
school. 


Both 


Num- 
ber 


3»300 


325 
1,082 

1,066 

861 


205 
385 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


loao 


0.6 
47.7 

31.4 

26w3 


6.0 
1L4 


Boys. 


Num^ 
ber. 


2;  026 


202 
017 


110 
275 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


lOOiO 


lao 

46.3 
31.2 
26.8 


6.4 
13.6 


Oixis. 


Nun>- 
ber. 


1,873 


123 
706 

434 

830 


05 
111 


Per 

cent 

distri-i 

bu- 
tion. 


100.0 


0.0 
61.8 

31.6 

94.7 


6.0 

8.1 


Children  interviewed  (Boston). 


Both  sexes. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent 

Idistil-i 

bu- 

tion. 


823 


136 
400 

207 


34 

11 


100.0 


16.5 
40.7 

S2.4 

2&3 


4.1 
1.3 


Boys. 


Num- 
ber. 


477 


82 
238 

140 

186 


14 

8 


Per 

cent 

distii-l 

bu- 

tkm. 


lOQiO 


17.2 
4a9 

81.2 

« 

2&3 


ZO 
1.7 


Qiils. 


Num- 
ber 


346 


P« 

cent 

IdisM- 

bo- 

tioii. 


loao 


54 
171 

118 

08 


20 
3 


1&6 
«l4 

ail 

3S.I 


i,i 

.9 


!  "Not  reported,"  means  that  the  children  came  from  disciplinary,  prevocational,  and  other spedil 
schools  and  that  on  the  records  only  the  school  attended,  and  not  the  grade  completed,  was  given. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom  than  of  the  native  children 
were  retarded.  Of  the  native  children  for  whom  continuation- 
school  records  were  used,  according  to  Table  52,  a  little  over  one- 
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fourth,  27.5  per  cent,  had  failed  to  attain  a  normal  grade.  But  of 
the  foreign-hom  children  nearly  one-half,  48.2  per  cent,  were  re- 
tarded, and  17.9  per  cent  of  them  were  three  or  more  grades  helow 
normal.  The  proportion  of  Italian  children,  27.7  per  cent,  who  were 
three  or  more  grades  below  normal  was  somewhat  larger  than  the 
proportion  of  native  children  who  were  retarded  even  a  single  grade. 
Nearly  two-thirds,  63.1  per  cent,  of  the  Italian  children,  indeed,  were 
at  least  one  grade  below  normal.  Yet  only  about  two-fifths,  39.7 
per  cent,  of  the  Russian  children,  and  not  much  more  than  one-third, 
35.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  from  north  and  west  Europe  were 
retarded.  A  smaller  proportion  of  the  Italian  girls  were  retarded 
than  of  the  Italian  boys,  55.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  70.4  per 
cent. 

That  in  many  cases  the  retardation  among  foreign-hom  children 
may  have  been  due,  in  part,  merely  to  breaks  in  the  school  life  occa- 
sioned by  changes  in  residence  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  even  of 
the  native  children  who  were  not  bom  in  Boston  or  the  adjoining 
cities  of  Cambridge,  Somerville,  or  Chelsea,  a  larger  proportion,  30.4 
per  cent,  were  retarded  than  of  the  native  children  bom  in  one  of 
those  cities,  27  per  cent.  That  differences  in  language  or  in  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  combined  with  such  changes  of  residence,  were 
at  least  in  l^rge  part  responsible!  for  the  greater  amount  of  retarda* 
tion  among  foreign-bom  children  is  indicated  by  the  facts  shown  in 
Table  53.  Here  it  is  seen  that  over  three-fourths,  78.4  per  cent,  of 
the  children  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  5  years,  not 
quite  half,  49.6  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  been  here  5  but  under  10 
years,  and  not  much  more  than  one-fourth,  28.6  per  cent,  of  those 
who  had  been  here  10  years  or  more,  were  retarded.  In  other  words 
among  the  foreign-bom  children  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
long  enough  to  have  b^un  their  school  lives  here,  the  proportion  re- 
tarded was  but  little  higher  than  among  the  native  children.  The 
influence  of  language  differences  appears  also,  as  will  be  shown  later,*^ 
in  a  larger  proportion  of  retarded  children  among  those  whose  fathers 
were  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities. 

Nevertheless,  among  the  native  children  included  in  the  continu- 
ation-school group  are  a  large  number  whose  fathers  were  foreign 
bom,  and  it  appears,  according  to  Table  54,  that  among  the  inter- 
viewed children  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  the  native 
children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  than  of  the  native  children  of  native 
fathers,  31.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  22.9  per  cent,  were  retarded. 
But  of  the  foreign-bom  children  in  this  group  45.2  per  cent  were 
retarded,  and  10.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only  2.8  per  cent  of 
the  native  children  of  fordgn-bom  fathers  and  2  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  native  fathers,  were  three  or  more  grades  below  normal. 
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Table  52. — Retardation^  by  place  of  birth  and  gex;  children  in  Baton  conttMuOion 

school. 


AU 
chU- 
dren. 

Children  who^  on  1 

saving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages — 

Ahidier 
grade 
%ian 

Anonnal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

Place  of  birth  and 
sex. 

TotaL 

One  or  two 

nrades 

lower 

than 

Three  or 

more 

grades 

lower  than 

normal. 

Noin- 

ported^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
eent.s 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.> 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.> 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Nmn-   Per 

bar.   ont.* 

Both  sexes.. 

>3,309 

325 

0.6 

1,622 

47.7 

•1,086 

31.4 

>861 

25.3 

205 

6.0 

S86 

1 
1L4 

United  States 

Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Som- 
ervifle,  Chel- 
sea  

2,761 

2,410 

342 

08 
16 
82 

464 

240 

204 

11 

75 

205 

200 

26 

8 
2 
6 

16 

6 

10 

ia7 

11.1 
7.6 
8.2 

"7.'3* 

3.4 
2.4 
4.0 

1,380 

1,221 

168 

43 

6 

37 

156 

65 

85 

6 

34 

5a3 

5a5 

40.1 

43.0 

*46.'i* 

33.6 
26.1 

4L7 

'46.3* 

758 

654 

104 

35 

6 

20 

242 

157 

81 

4 
30 

27.5 

27.0 

3a4 

35.7 

*86.'4' 

52.2 
63.1 
30.7 

*4a6* 

667 

572 

05 

82 

5 

27 

140 

88 

60 

2 

21 

24.2 

28.6 
27.8 
32.7 

'si'o* 

3a2 
35.3 
24.5 

*28.*6' 

01 

82 

0 

3 
1 
2 

102 

00 

31 

2 

0 

S.3 

S.4 

2.6 
S.1 

"iT 

22.0 
27.7 
15.2 

iio* 

810 

275 
44 

12 

3 
10 

1L6 
1L4 

Elsewhere   in 
United  States 
North   and   west 
Europe 

12.9 
112 

Ireund 

Other 

.**ii*j 

South    and    east 
Europe 

50     las 

Itaty 

2t        14 

Russia. 

Other 

28       1X7 
1  ' 

Other  countries. . . . 

6 

8.0 

5        6.7 

Boys 

<2,oa6 

202 

lao 

017 

45w3 

«632 

31.2 

1522 

25.8 

110 

5.4 

275  '    at 

1 

United  States. 

Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Som- 
erviiIe,Chel- 

SM 

Elsewhere   in 
United  States 
North   and   west 
Europe 

1,701 

1,476 

226 

62 
10 
52 

227 

125 

08 

4 
35 

185 

160 
16 

lao 

11.4 
7.1 
8.1 

811 

704 

107 

23 

6 

18 

65 
23 

41 

1 
18 

47.7 

47.7 

47.6 

37.1 

*34.*6* 

28.6 
18.4 

41.8 

460 

306 

71 

24 

3 

21 

120 

88 

30 

2 

27.6 

27.0 
3L6 

8&7 

'iai' 

66.8 
7a4 
30.8 

414 

848 

66 

23 

3 

20 

78 
52 
25 

1 
6 

24.3 

23.6 
20.3 
87.1 

55 
50 

3.2 

3.4 

2.2 
1.6 

236 

205 

31 
10 

US 

119 
116 
16. 1 

Irttand 

2    

Other 

0.6 

3.1 
2.4 
4.1 

38.5 

34.4 
41.6 
25.5 

51 
86 

14 

3 

1.0 

22.5 

28.8 
14.3 

8       15.4 

South    and    east 
Europe 

36       1L5 

Italy 

11  i      &8 

Russia. 

Other 

14       14.3 
1    

Other  countries. . : . 

»l 

3   

Girls 

1 

1,373 

123 

0.0 

705 

51.3 

434 

31.6 

330     24.7 

05 

6.0 

Ill  ,      8LI 

United  Stotes 

Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Som- 
ervffle,  Chel- 
sea  

1,060 

043 

117 

36 

6 

30 

237 

124 

106 

7 

40 

110 

100 

10 

3 
2 

1 

0 
8 
6 

ia4 
lao 

&5 

3.8 
2.4 
5.7 

578 

517 
61 

20 

1 
10 

01 
42 
44 
5 
16 

54.6 

54.8 
52.1 

38.4 
33.0 
41.5 

280 

256 

33 

11 
3 

8 

113 

60 

42 

2 

21 

27.3 

27.1 
2&2 

47.7 
55.6 
30.6 

253 

224 

20 

0 
3 
7 

62 
36 
25 
1 
15 

23.0 

23.8 
24.8 

26.2 
29lO 

23.6 

36 

32 
4 

2 

1 
1 

51 

S3 

17 

1 

6 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

70 

13 

2 

7.S 
7.4 

Elsewhere   in 
United  States 
North   and   west 
Europe 

ILI 

Trnand .....  x . . 

Other 

21.5 
26.6 
16.0 

3 

24 
10 
14 

Booth    and    east 
Europe 

lai 

ItaW 

11 

Russia. . . 

US 

Other 

Other  countries 

1 

::.::.r-i 

>"  Not  reported  "  means  that  the  children  came  flrom 
and  that  on  the  records  only  the  school  attended,  and  not^he 
s  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  60. 
I  Includes  one  boy  whose  place  of  birth  was  not  reported. 


revocatlonal,  and  other  spedaisebeob 
e  completed,  was  given. 
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Table  63  — Reiardationj  bynativUyy  length  of  residence  in  United  States  ^  and  sex;  children 

in  Boston  continuation  school. 


AU 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages— 

Ahigher 

•grade 

^n 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

Nol 
port 

NatlTitY,  length  of 
resiaence  In 
United     States, 
and  lez. 

TotaL 

One  or  two 

grades 

lower 

than 

normaL 

Three  or 

more 

grades 

lower  than 

normal. 

tre- 
ted.i 

Nom- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.> 

Nom- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.> 

Nnm^ 
ber. 

Per 

cent* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.* 

Both  sexes. . 

>3,300 

325 

0.6 

1,622 

47.7 

•1,086 

81.4 

•861 

25.3 

205 

6.0 

380 

11.4 

Native 

2,761 
637 

158 
224 

208 

57 

205 
30 

ia7 

4.7 

1,380 
233 

13 
87 

111 

22 

5a3 
86.6 

8.5 
38.8 

54.7 

38.6 

758 
307 

120 
111 

58 

18 

27.5 
48.2 

78.4 
48l6 

28.6 

31.6 

667 
103 

54 

80 

46 
13 

24.2 
3a3 

35.3 
3&7 

22.7 

22.8 

01 
114 

66 
31 

12 

5 

3.3 
17.0 

43.1 
13.8 

5.0 

&8 

310 
67 

20 
20 

13 

14 

11.6 

Foreign  bom 

Years  in  United 
States: 
Under  5... 

ia6 

13.1 

Sander  10.. 

10  years  or 
over 

Not    re- 
ported... 

6 

21 

3 

2.7 

ia3 

5.3 

&0 

6.4 

24.6 

Boys........ 

•2,026 

202 

lao 

017 

45.3 

•632 

31.2 

•522 

25.8 

110 

6.4 

275 

13.6 

Native 

1,701 
324 

76 
123 

103 

22 

185 
17 

lao 

5.2 

811 
106 

7 
43 

51 

5 

47.7 
32.7 

0.2 
35.0 

40.5 

460 
162 

SO 
65 

32 

6 

27.6 

5ao 

77.6 
52.8 

3L1 

414 
107 

20 
40 

25 

4 

24.3 
33.0 

38w2 
30.8 

24.3 

5.5 
55 

30 
16 

7 

2 

3.2 
17.0 

38.5 
13.0 

6.8 

236 
80 

10 
12 

0 

8 

13.0 

Foreign  bom 

Years  in  United 
SUtes: 
Under  5... 

12.0 
13.2 

Sander  10.. 

10  years  or 
over 

Not  re- 
ported... 

8 

11 

3 

2.4 

ia7 

— 

0.8 
8.7 

Oirls 

1,373 

123 

0.0 

705 

51.3 

434 

31.6 

330 

24.7 

05 

6.0 

111 

&1 

Native 

1,060 
318 

77 
101 

100 

35 

110 
13 

ia4 

4.2 

578 
127 

6 
44 

60 

17 

54.5 
4a6 

7.8 
43.6 

6ao 

280 
145 

61 
46 

26 

12 

27.3 
46.3 

70.2 
45.5 

26.0 

253 

86 

25 
31 

21 

0 

23.0 
27.5 

32.5 
3a7 

21.0 

36 
50 

36 
15 

5 

3 

3.4 
18.8 

46.8 
14.0 

5.0 

83 
28 

10 
8 

4 

6 

7.8 

Foreign  bom 

Years  in  United 
States: 
Under  6. . . 

&0 
13.0 

5  under  10.. 
lOsrearsor 
over 

ported... 

8 
10 

3.0 

lao 

7.0 
4.0 

1  "Not  reported"  means  that  the  children  came  from  disciplinary,  prevocationa],  and  other  special  schools 
sod  that  oo  tiie  records  only  the  school  attended,  and  not  the  graae  completed,  was  given. 
'  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
>  locloding  one  boy  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 

A  somewhat  lai^er  proportion  of  the  native  sons  of  native  fathers 
than  of  the  native  daughters  of  native  fathers,  23.6  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  21.6  per  cent,  were  retarded.  Among  the  native  children 
of  foreign-bom  fathers  little  difference  appears  between  the  sexes; 
but  among  the  foreign-bom  children  who  were  interviewed  52.2  per 
cent  of  the  girls  as  compared  with  only  36.8  per  cent  of  the  boys  were 
retarded.  The  high  percentage  of  retardation  among  the  foreign- 
bom  children  is  evidently  due  primarily  to  the  large  amount  of  retar- 
dation among  the  girls  of  that  group,  nearly  one-sixth,  15.6  per  cent, 
of  whom  were  three  or  more  grades  below  normal.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  native  children  of  foreign-bom  than 
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of  native  fathers,  19.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  16.9  per  cent,  had 
completed  higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages. 

Table  54. — Retardation,  hy  nativity  of  father,  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child;  chQdrm 

interviewed. 


NatiTltj  of  father 
and  nativity  and 
8«x  of  child. 


Both  sexes. 


Both    fathers    and 
children  nativB — 
Fathers  foreign  bom. 
Children  native.. 
Children  foreign 

bom 

Nativity  of  fathers 
not  reported; 
diildren  native — 


Boys. 


Both    fathers    and 
children  native — 
Fathers  foreign  bom. 
Children  native.. 
Children  foreign 

bora 

Nativity  of  fathers 
not  reported; 
children  native — 


Oirls. 


Both    fathers    and 

children  native 

Fathers  fordgnbom. 
Children  native.. 
Children  foreign 

bom 

Nativity  of  fathers 
not  reported; 
children  native 


All 
chil- 
dren. 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their 


A  higher 
grade  than 
normal. 


823 


201 
608 
427 

166 

29 
477 


Num- 
ber. 


136 


34 
M 
82 

14 


6 


127 
828 
2S2 

76 


22 


82 


18 
69 
64 


Per 
oent.i 


16.5 


16.9 
16.2 
19.2 

8.4 


17.2 


14.2 
18.0 
2L4 

6.6 


846 


74 
266 
176 

90 


64     16.6 


16 
37 
28 


21.6 
14.0 
16.0 

lao 


A  normal 
grade. 


Num- 
ber. 


409 


120 
276 
209 

67 


13 


238 


78 
168 
117 

36 


171 


42 

123 

92 

81 


Per 
oent.1 


49.7 


69.7 
46.6 
48.9 

40.4 


49.9 


6L4 
46.6 
46.4 

47.4 


40.4 


66.8 
46.4 
62.6 

34.4 


A  lower  grade  tlian  normal. 


TotaL 


Num- 
ber. 


267 


Per 

oent.1 


32.4 


46 
211 
136 

76 


30 

109 

81 

28 


10 


22.9 
86.6 
3L9 

45.2 


One  or  two  |    Three  or 
grades  lower  xnore  grades 


Not 
reported. 


than. 
normaL 


Num- 
ber. 


233 


42 
182 
124 

68 


23.6 
83.2 
82.1 

86.8 


28 
08 
78 

25 


Per 

oentH 


28.3 


2Ql9 

sa7 

29.0 
34.9 


22.0 
20.9 
20.0 

82L9 


118     34.1 


16 

102 

55 

47 


2L6 
38.6 
3L4 

52L2 


14 
84 
51 

83 


18.9 
8L7 
20.1 

86.7 


lower  than 
normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


34 


4 

29 
12 

17 


2 
11 

8 

8 


4.1 


Noffi' 
ber, 


!enL> 


U       LI 


XO 
4.0 

2.8 

ia2 


X9 


1.6 
8.4 
8.2 

8w9 


1 
10 


10 


2 

18 

4 

14 


2L7 
6.8 
2l8 

15.6 


.S 

L7 


16 


11 


HI 


LI 


IS 


^  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  60. 


The  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  of  non-English-speaking 
nationalities,  as  shown  in  Table  55,  were  much  more  frequently  re- 
tarded than  were  those  of  foreign-bom  fathers  of  English-speakiDg 
nationaUties.  Of  the  former  43  per  cent  and  of  the  latter  only  24.7 
per  cent  had  failed  to  attain  a  normal  grade.  As  was  seen  to  be  the 
case  among  children  who  were  themselves  foreign  bom,  the  Italian 
group  furnished  the  largest  proportion  of  retarded  children,  while 
comparatively  few  such  children  were  found  in  the  Russian-Jewish 
group.  Over  one-half,  51.3  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  ItaliAn 
fathers  were  retarded,  and  10.2  per  cent  of  them  were  three  or  more 
grades  lower  than  normal.  Only  a  little  over  one-third,  34.3  p«r 
cent,  of  the  children  of  Russian-Jewish  fathers  were  retarded  and  onl/ 
2.9  per  cent  of  them  were  three  or  more  grades  below  normal  for  their 
ages. 
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Pabi^b  56. — Retardation,  by  nationality  of  father,  and  sex  of  child;  children  interviewed. 


1               a 

All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  wfao^  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their 

ages— 

Ahlgher 
grade  than 

Anormal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal 

. 

N 
repoi 

NAtkamltty  of  flither 

Total. 

One  or  two 

grades  lower 

than. 

normal. 

Three  or 

more  grades 

lower  than 

normal. 

ot 
rted. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oenti 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oenti 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oeot.> 

Both  sexes 

823 

136 

16.5 

409 

49.7 

267 

32.4 

233 

28.3 

34 

4.1 

11 

1.3 

Cbfldren    of   native 

fathers 

ChUdrm  of  foreign- 

bonifiaUMrs 

Of  Rngllah-speak- 
Ing    natiooali- 
tics 

201 
a503 

2« 

167 

76 

349 
197 

70 
82 

29 

477 

34 

96 

51 
37 
14 

45 
20 

12 
13 

6 

16.9 
16.2 

21.0 
22,2 
18.4 

12.9 
10.2 

17.1 
15.9 

120 
276 

130 
85 

45 

146 
69 

83 
41 

13 

59.7 
46.5 

58.5 
50.9 
59.2 

41.8 
35.0 

47.1 
53.7 

46 
X211 

60 
45 
15 

150 
101 

24 
25 

10 

22.9 
35.6 

24.7 
26.9 
19.7 

43.0 
51.3 

84.3 
80.5 

42 
182 

58 

48 

15 

124 
81 

22 
21 

9 

20.9 
80.7 

23.9 
25.7 
19.7 

35.5 
41.1 

31.4 

25.6 

4 
>29 

2 
2 

2.0 
4.9 

.8 
1.2 

1 
10 

2 

.5 
1.7 

.8 

Iri^ 

Otticcs 

2 

8 
7 

1 

2.6 

Of  nan-KngUsh* 
speftkine    na- 

tTooaUtlei 

Italian. 

Ras8ian-Jew> 
iA 

26 
20 

2 

4 

1 

7.4 
10.2 

2.9 
4.9 

2.3 
3.6 

1.4 

Other 

Childmi  the  nativ. 
ity  of  whose  tethers 
was  not  reported.. 

Boyi 

82 

17.2 

238 

49.9 

149 

31.2 

135 

28.3 

11 

2.9 

8 

1.7 

Childrai   ot  native 

taihers. 

Qdldren  of  foreign- 

bom  fathers 

OfFnglish-speak- 
imp   naticnah- 
ties 

127 
>328 

152 

101 

51 

175 

85 

40 
50 

22 

18 
59 

36 
26 
10 

23 
5 

9 

9 

5 

14.2 
18.0 

23.7 
25.7 
19.6 

13.1 
5.9 

18.0* 

78 
153 

80 
50 
30 

73 
30 

20 
23 

7 

61.4 
46.6 

52.6 
49.5 

58.8 

41.7 
35.3 

•  •  •      •  • 

46.0 

30 
MOO 

34 

25 
9 

74 

46 

10 
18 

10 

23.6 
33.2 

22.4 
21.8 
17.6 

42.3 
54.1 

•  •  •     •  • 

36.0 

28 
98 

32 
23 

9 

66 

42 

9 
15 

0 

22.0 
29.9 

21.1 
22.8 
17.6 

37.7 
49.4 

30.6 

2 
Ul 

2 
2 

1.6 
3.4 

1.3 
2.0 

1 
7 

2 

.8 
2.1 

1.3 

Irish 

Other 

2 

5 

4 

1 

3.9 

Of  noo-Fn^llHh- 
speakinf    na- 

tlonahties 

Italian 

KiMsian-Jeir- 
Ish 

8 
4 

1 
3 

] 

4.6 
4.7 

"6.6* 

2.9 
4.7 

Other 

ChOdren  the  nativ- 
ity of  whose  fathers 
vfts  not  reported.. 

^^^^^ 

Olrto 

346 

54 

16.6 

171 

49.4 

118 

34.1 

98 

28.3 

20 

5.8 

3 

.9 

ChOdroQ   of  native 
fithers. 

74 
366 

91 
66 
25 

174 
112 

30 
82 

7 

16 
37 

15 
11 

4 

22 
15 

3 

4 

1 

2L6 
14.0 

16.5 
16.7 

12.6 
13.4 

42 
123 

50 
85 

16 

73 
39 

13 
21 

6 

56.8 
46w4 

54.9 
68.0 

42.0 
34.8 

16 
102 

26 

20 

6 

76 
55 

14 
7 

21.6 
88.5 

28.6 
80.8 

43.7 
49.1 

14 
84 

26 

20 

6 

58 
39 

13 
6 

18.9 
31.7 

28.6 
8a3 

2 
18 

2.7 
6.8 

ChUdren  of  foroign- 

bom  tethers 

OfEngliib-epeak- 
ing  natifloatt- 

3 

1.1 

rah..! 

Other.... 

Of  noD-EngUsh-' 
fpeaUng    na- 

tTaoalitles 

Italian 

Russian-Jew- 
ish.. 

33.3 
34.8 

18 
16 

1 
1 

10.3 
14.3 

3 
3 

1.7 
2.7 

Other.... 

Cbildnm  the  nativ- 
ity of  whose  fathers 
was  not  reported.. 

1"       ' 

'  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

*  iiHniHng  ooe  boy  the  nationality  of  whose  tether  was  not  speoifled. 
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Among  the  children  interviewed;  as  among  the  fareign-bom 
children  included  in  the  continuation-school  group,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  Italian  boys  than  of  Italian  girls — 54.1  per  cent  as  compared 
with  49.1  per  cent — were  retarded.  Of  the  children  of  Irish  fathers, 
a  smaller  proportion  of  boys  than  of  girls — 24.8  per  cent  as  compared 
with  30.3  per  cent — had  failed  to  attain  a  normal  grade. 

Table  56. — Retardation^  by  age  at  taking  out  first  certificate^  and  sex;  children  in  BotUm 

continuation  school. 


Age  at  taking  out  first 
certificate,  and  sex. 


AllohUdren 

14-14)  years. 

14f-15  years. 

Ifr-IM  years. 

15H<>yoars 

Boys 

14-14|  years 

14|-lo  years. 

J 6-151  years. 
5^16  years. 

Oirls 

14-144  years 

14|-16  years.. 

1&-15|  years. 

lH-16  years. 


All 

chU- 

dren. 


3,399 

1,151 
710 
732 
806 


2,026 


687 
395 

464 
480 


1,373 


464 
315 
268 
326 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their 


A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


4  Per 
cent. 


325 


138 
64 
60 
63 


202 


72 
48 
40 
42 


123 


66 
16 
20 
21 


A  normal 
grade. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


9.6  'l,622 


47.7 


12.0 
9.0 
8.2 
7.8 


420 
370 
390 
442 


36.5 
52.1 
53.3 
54.8 


A  lower  grade  than  normal. 


TotaL 


Num- 
btf. 


1,066 

402 
184 
226 
254 


Per 
cent 


10.0 


10.5 

12.2 

8.6 

S.S 


917     45.3 


246 
185 
239 
247 


35.8 
46.8 
51.5 
51.5 


632 


239 

93 

143 

157 


9.0 

705 

51.3 

14.2 

174 

37.5 

5.1 

185 

6a  7 

7.5 

151 

56.8 

6.4 

195 

59.8 

434 


163 
91 
83 
97 


81.4 

34.9 
25.9 
30.9 
31.5 


One  or  two 

grades  lower 

than. 

normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


861 

346 
152 
168 
195 


31.2 


34.8 
23.5 
30.8 
32.7 


31.6 


35.1 
28.9 
31.0 
29.8 


622 


203 

83 

108 

128 


339 


143 
69 
60 
67 


Per 
cent. 


25.8 

30.1 
21.4 
23.0 
24.2 


25.8 


29.6 
21.0 
23.3 
26.7 


24.7 


30.8 
21.9 
22.4 
20.6 


Three  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

normal. 


Not 


Num- 
ber. 


306 

U" 
32 
68 
69 


Per 
cent. 


110 


36 
10 
35 
20 


95 


20 
22 
33 
30 


6.0 

To 

4.6 
7.9 
7.8 


6.4 


6.2 
2.6 
7.6 

6.0 


6.0 


4.8 
7.0 
8.6 
9.2 


Num- 
ber. 


Vm 


191 
92 
66 
47 


276 


130 
69 
42 
34 


Hi 

16.6 

UO 
7.7 
U 


Ui 


111 


61 
23 
14 
13 


l&t 

17  5 

9.1 

7.1 


81 


13.1 
7.  J 
6.2 

40 


>  "Not  reported''  means  that  the  children  came  from  disciplinary,  prevocatlonal,  vocational,  and  oChff 
special  schools  and  that  on  the  rec<Mds  only  the  school  atteoded,  and  not  the  grade  completed,  was  gl^w. 

The  continuation-school  children  who  went  to  work  soon  after 
becoming  14 — that  is,  between  14  and  14^  years  of  age — were  more 
frequently  from  higher  grades  than  normal  than  were  those  who 
went  to  work  at  any  other  age.  According  to  Table  56  nearly  one- 
eighth,  12  per  cent,  of  these  children  had  completed  higher  grades 
than  normal,  as  compared  with  only  9  per  cent  of  the  children  who 
went  to  work  when  they  were  between  14^  and  15  years  of  age,  and 
with  even  smaller  proportions  of  those  who  went  to  work  when  over 
15.  The  oldest  age  group,  15^  to  16  years,  had  the  smallest  propo^ 
tion  of  advanced  children,  only  7.8  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
group  of  children  who  went  to  work  before  they  were  14J  years  of 
age  contained  also  a  larger  proportion  of  retarded  children  than  any 
other  group.    More  than  one-third,  34.9  per  cent,  of  them  came  from 
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lower  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages,  whereas  only  about  one- 
fourth,  25.9  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  went  to  work  between  14^ 
and  15,  and  less  than  one-third,  30.9  per  cent  and  31.5  per  cent,  re- 
spectively, of  those  in  the  two  older  age  groups  came  from  such  grades. 
The  slightly  larger  proportion  of  retarded  children  among  those  who 
went  to  work  when  they  were  over  15  than  among  those  who  did  so 
when  between  14^  and  15  may  indicate  that  some  of  the  older  chil- 
dren had  been  prevented  from  going  to  work  earlier  by  their  failure 
to  attain  the  educational  standard  for  employment  certificates. 
The  supposition  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  both  groups  of  children  who  went  to  work  when  over  15 
showed  unusually  high  proportions  of  children  who  were  three  or 
more  grades  below  normal  for  their  ages.  At  any  rate  the  group  of 
children  who  went  to  work  within  six  months  after  becoming  14 
appears  to  have  contained  an  unusually  large  proportion  both  of 
advanced  and  of  retard^  children,  while  the  group  of  children  who 
did  not  go  to  work  imtil  within  six  months  before  their  sixteenth 
birthdays  contained  an  abnormally  small  proportion  of  children  from 
higher  grades  than  normal.  The  retardation  figures  for  the  boys  and 
for  the  girls  of  the  diflFerent  age  groups  differ  only  slightly.  An  even 
larger  proportion  of  the  boys  who  went  to  work  when  between  14^ 
and  15  years  of  age  than  of  those  who  went  to  work  earUer,  12.2  per 
cent  as  compared  with  10.5  per  cent,  came  from  higher  grades  than 
normal  for  their  ages,  while  of  the  girls  who  went  to  work  when  be- 
tween 14i  and  15  years  of  age  only  5.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with 

14.2  per  cent  of  those  who  went  to  work  before  they  were  14^,  were 
advanced  in  their  school  work.  Apparently  the  girls  who  had  com- 
pleted higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages  left  school  even  more 
quickly  after  attaining  the  legal  age  to  work  than  did  the  boys. 

Although  the  data  concerning  the  death  and  the  employment 
status  of  the  father  and  mother  were  taken  as  of  the  date  when  the 
child  went  to  work  and  may  not  have  been  of  long  enough  standing 
to  have  had  any  effect  on  the  child^s  school  work.  Table  57  shows 
for  the  continuation-school  group  that,  among  the  children  both  of 
whose  parents  were  employed  and  also  among  those  both  of  whose 
parents  were  not  employed — neither  a  normal  family  status — unusu- 
ally large  proportions  were  retarded.  Of  the  children  in  the  former 
group — that  is,  whose  mothers  as  well  as  fathers  were  employed — 

45.3  per  cent  were  retarded.  In  the  latter  group  the  proportion 
was  somewhat  less,  40  per  cent.  When  the  father  was  not  employed 
and  the  mother  employed,  only  32.1  per  cent  of  the  children  were 
retarded,  but  an  imusually  large  proportion,  16.1  per  cent,  were  three 
or  more  grades  below  normal.  The  death  of  the  father  or  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  Uving  with  lus  family  seems  to  have  had  no 
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effect  on  the  school  standing  of  the  child.  But  ^en  the  motfafir 
was  dead  or  not  living  with  the  family  exactly  cme-third  were  re- 
tarded— a  somewhat  larger  proportion  than  that  for  all  ihe  children 
for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  used. 

Table  57. — Retardation^  by  family  status;  children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Family  strntns. 


Total. 


Parents  living  to- 
gether  

Both  parents 

exnpiojed 

Neither    parent 

employed. 

Father  enmloyed 
and  mother  not 

nnployed. 

Father  not  em- 
ployed  and 
mother  em- 
ployed  

Father  dead  or  not 

living  with  family . 

Mother  dead  or  not 

living  with  family . 

Both  parents  dead 

or  not  living  with 

family 

Status  of  one  or  both 
parents  not  re- 
ported  


All 

chU- 

dren. 


3,399 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  thdr 


Ahiciier 
grade  uian 
normal. 


Num- 
ber 


3% 


2,263 
139 
150 

1,918 

M 

600 
150 

96 

290 


210 
8 
8 

191 

3 

64 
U 


83 


Per 

cent. 


0.6 


9.3 
5.8 
5.3 

10.0 

5.4 

10.7 

9.3 

4.2 

11.4 


A  normal 
grade. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,622 


1,084 
53 


080 

32 
295 

69 

53 
121 


cent. 


A  lower  grade  than  normal. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


47.7 


47.9 
38.1 
46.0 

48.5 

67.1 
40.2 
46.0 

55.2 

41.7 


1,066 


737 
63 
60 

596 

18 

177 

50 

31 

71 


PW 

cent. 


81.4 


32.6 
45.8 
40.0 

31.1 

32.1 
29.5 
33.3 

32.3 

24.5 


One  or  two 

grades  lower 

than. 

normal. 


Nmur 
ber 


861 


589 
53 
41 

486 

9 

142 

48 

26 

61 


Per 

cent. 


25.3 


26.0 
38.1 
27.3 

25.3 

16.1 
23.7 
28.7 

27.1 

21.0 


Three  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

normal. 


Ntmi- 
ber. 


20S 


148 
10 
19 

110 

0 
85 

7 


10 


cent. 


6.0 


Not 

reptxted.' 


Nmn- 
ber. 


6.5 

7.2 

12.7 

5.7 

16.1 
8.8 
4.7 

5.2 

3.4 


232 
15 
13 

201 

3 
64 
17 

8 

65 


cent 


U.4 


10.1 

10.8 

87 

ia5 

5.4 

ia7 
nz 

&a 

314 


1  "Not  reported"  means  that  the  children  came  from  disciplinary,  prevocatkmal,  vocational,  and  oCte 
special  schools  and  that  on  the  records  only  the  school  attended,  and  not  the  grade  completed,  was  gfivm. 

The  occupation  of  the  father,  if  employed,  as  well  as  the  mere  fact 
of  his  employment  or  unemployment,  is  a  rough  index  to  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  family.  Table  68  shows  that  among  the  children 
interviewed  the  largest  proportion,  49.4  per  cent,  who  were  retarded 
was  found  in  the  group  where  the  fathers  were  imemployed.  The 
next  largest  proportion,  43.1  per  cent,  was  found  among  the  children 
whose  fathers  were  merchants  or  peddlers,  and  the  third  largest, 
35.6  per  cent,  among  the  children  whose  fathers  were  laborers. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  however,  that  both  the  native  and  for- 
eign-bom children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  were  much  more  fre- 
quently retarded  than  were  the  children  of  native  fathers  "  and 
also  that  foreign-bom  fathers  of  both  native  and  foreign-bom  chil- 
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dren  were  much  more  frequently  engaged  in  certain  occupations  than 
were  native  fathers.**  The  differences  shown  in  Table  58,  therefore, 
might  be  due  entirely  to  differences  in  nativity  distribution  of  the 
fathers  engaged  in  the  different  occupations.  Table  69,  however, 
compares  with  the  actual  number  of  retarded  children  in  each  occu- 
pational group  the  number  of  retarded  children  who  would  be  ex- 
|>ected  in  that  group  if  the  rate  of  retardation  prevailing  in  each 
nationality  group  prevailed  also  in  each  occupational  group  of  that 
nationality.  For  many  of  the  occupational  groups  the  numbers  are 
too  small  and  the  differences  not  large  enough  to  be  significant; 
but  the  influence  of  occupation  seems  to  be  shown  in  the  groups  of 
skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics,  and  factory  optatives,  in  which 
the  actual  numbers  of  retarded  children  were  very  low,  and  also 
in  the  groups  of  merchants  and  peddlers  and  of  unemployed  where 
the  proportions  of  retarded  children  w^e  high. 

Tablb  58. — Retardation,  by  occupation  offaOur;  children  interviewed. 


All 

diU- 

dien. 

Children  idio,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  ftar  their  ages— 

• 

Ahl^ier 

^adethan 

normal. 

Anonnal 
grada. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

Ocoopfttlan  of  tether. 

TotaL 

Oaaortwo 

grades  lower 

than. 

normal. 

Uvea  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

normal. 

Not 
reported. 

Nom- 

Per 

oeDt.a 

Nom- 
ber. 

Per 

oent.« 

Nam- 
bar. 

Per 

oent.« 

Nam- 
bar. 

Per 

oent.a 

Nnm- 
ber. 

oent.a 

Nmn- 
bv. 

Per 

oent.« 

Total 

62B 

136 

16.6 

400 

40.7 

267 

38.4 

233 

21.3 

34 

4.1 

11 

L8 

FUtier      emplqjied 

anil  Uviog  with 
family 

Laborer  (aU  in- 
dostrias) 

Skilled  or  aemi- 
•killad  ma- 
chanic. ......  r  r 

118 

US 
01 

61 
31 
10 

fi2 
83 
81 

21 

140 

18 

97 
10 

17 
10 

7 

4 
3 

12 

10 

6 

2 

26 

5 

17.6 
1L6 

144 
2Q.0 

13.7 

2B.1 

22.0 

7.4 

'i7.*4* 

286 

57 

72 

47 

23 

16 

6 

36 
30 
36 

12 

72 

5 

6L4 
4&3 

6L0 
61.6 

43.1 

164 

4S 

28 
23 

23 
11 

20i6 
8lb6 

23.7 
24.2 

43.1 

147 

36 

26 
21 

20 

28k4 
301ft 

^22.0 
23.1 

30^3 

17 
6 

2 

1 

3 
1 

&1 
6wl 

L7 
LI 

3.9 

8 
3 

1 
3 

1.4 
2L6 

.8 

Factory    opera- 
tive  

Merchant  (in- 
Coding    pJBd- 
dlK) 

Other  proprietor. 

f^flricai  v<vknr 

3.3 

1 

Teamster^drlver, 
expressman... 
Other 

MlO 
47.0 
43.2 

14 
25 

40 

7 

48 

8 

319 

3ai 

40.4 
*32.*2* 

U 
20 
30 

6 
42 

8 

36.9 
*28.'2' 

5 
10 

1 
6 

6.0 
13.3 

Father  not  employed. 
Father  not  living 

with  family 

Father  dead 

4.0 

3 

ZO 

Mot  reported 

a  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
*  See  Table  26,  p.  03. 
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Table  b^,— Retardation,  by  occupation  of  father  ivith  influence  of  nationality  eltmtnoWt 

children  interviewed. 


Occupation  of  father. 


Total. 


Father  living  with  family 

Laborer  (all  industries) 

Skflled  or  semiskilled  mechanic . 

Factory  operative 

Merchant  (including  peddler) . . 


Other  proprietor, 
al  worker.. 


Clerical 

Teamster,  driver,  expressman. 

Other 

Not  employed 

Father  not  uving  with  family 

Father  dead 

Not  reported 


Children   la 
lower  grades 
thannormaL 


1  C^kulated  on  the  assumption  that  the  proportion  of  retarded  children  for  the  different  natlnnatitim 
which  prevailed  in  the  whole  group  of  children  prevailed  also  for  those  nationalities  in  each  oocapttitA 
group.  The  difference  between  the  expected  number  as  thus  calculated  and  the  actual  number  is  tht 
measure  of  the  Influence  of  the  oocupaubnal  factor,  with  the  influence  of  nationality  eliminated. 

The  tendency  of  retarded  children  to  take  their  first  positions 
during  the  school  year  was  pronounced.  Table  60  shows  that  of 
all  the  interviewed  children  who  took  their  first  positions  during  a 
summer  vacation  only  19.2  per  cent,  but  of  those  who  went  to  work 
at  some  other  time  37.4  per  cent,  were  retarded.  Moreover,  of  the 
children  who  took  their  first  positions  during  a  summer  vacatioo 
only  1.3  per  cent  were  three  or.  more  grades  below  normal,  while 
of  those  who  went  to  work  at  some  other  time  5.2  ]>er  cent  were 
three  or  more  grades  below  normal.  This  may  be  ascribed  partly 
to  the  fact  that  a  child  who  leaves  school  during  the  school  year 
loses  the  chance  to  complete  the  grade  last  entered,  but  it  undoubtedly 
indicates  also  a  greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  retarded  than  on  the 
part  of  other  children  to  drop  out  of  school  at  the  first  opportunity 
regardless  of  the  completion  of  any  unit  of  school  work. 

This  tendency  was  evident  in  each  nationality  group  but  particu- 
larly among  the  children  of  foreign-bom  fatiiers  of  non-English 
speaking  nationalities,  notably  the  Italian  group.  Of  the  children 
of  all  foreign-bom  fathers  21.4  per  cent  of  those  who  went  to  work 
during  a  summer  vacation  were  retarded  as  compared  with  41.4 
per  cent  of  those  who  went  to  work  at  some  other  time.  Of  the 
children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  of  non-English-speaking  nationali- 
ties 27.7  per  cent  of  those  who  went  to  work  during  a  summer  vaca- 
tion and  48.6  per  cent  of  those  who  went  to  work  at  some  other  time 
were  retarded.    For  the  children  of  Italian  fathers  the  proportion 
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retarded  among  those  who  went  to  work  during  a  summer  vacation 
was  32  per  cent  but  among  those  who  went  to  work  at  some  other 
time  it  was  57.8  per  cent. 

T.\BLE  60. — Retardation,  by  nationality  of  father  and  time  of  securing  first  regular 

position;  children  interviewed. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  Ibr  their  ages— 

Ahl^er 

grade  than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

• 

Katlonalltj  ot 
father;  time  of  se- 
eoring  first  regular 
position. 

Total. 

One  or  two 

grades  lower 

than 

normal. 

Three  or 

more  grades 

lower  than 

normal. 

Not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.  I 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cont.» 

Total 

823 

136 

16.5 

409 

49.7 

267 

32.4 

233 

2S.3 

34 

4.1 

11 

1.3 

Position  secured 
daring   summer 
vBAfttioo. 

224 

46 

20.5 

133 

59.4 

43 

19.2 

40 

17.9 

3 

1.3 

2 

.9 

Fathers  native... 

44 

173 

79 
54 

25 

94 
50 

36 

18 

7 

9 
31 

19 

16 

3 

15 
5 

5 
5 

3 

19.7 

24.1 
29.6 

16.0 
10.0 

31 
100 

48 
30 
18 

52 
28 

13 
11 

2 

57.8 

60.8 
55.6 

55.3 
56.0 

4 

37 

11 
8 
3 

26 
16 

8 
2 

2 

21.4 

13.9 
1L8 

27.7 
32.0 

3 
35 

11 
8 
3 

24 
15 

8 

1 

2 

20.2 

13.9 
14.8 

25.5 

3ao 

1 
2 

Fathers   foreign 

bom 

Of  EnfUsh- 
speaking 
nationali- 
ties  

1.5 

2 
1 

1.2 
1.3 

Irish 

Other.... 
Ofnan-£ng- 
Ush-speak- 
ini^  nation- 
alities  

Italian... 
Russian- 
Jewish 

•  •  •     • 

2 
1 

2,1 
2.0 

1 

1 
1 

1.1 
2.0 

Other.... 



1 

Nativity   of 
fathers  not  re- 
ported  

.  vr" 

'*** 

** "" 

Position  secured  at 
some  other  time... 

599 

90 

15.0 

276 

46.1 

224 

37.4 

193 

32.2 

31 

5.2 

9 

1.5 

Fathers  native... 
Fathers   foreign 

bom..... 

Of  EbiRllsh- 
SpeaKing 
nationali- 
ties  

Irish... 

157 
3420 

164 

113 

51 

255 
147 

44 

64 

22 

25 
62 

32 
21 
11 

30 
15 

7 

8 

3 

15.9 
14.8 

19.5 
18.6 
21.6 

11.8 

ia2 
'ii*5* 

80 
176 

82 
55 

27 

94 
41 

20 
33 

n 

66.7 
41.9 

50.0 
48.7 
52.9 

36.9 
27.9 

*5i.'6 

42 
«174 

49 
87 
12 

124 
85 

16 
23 

8 

26.8 
41.4 

29.9 
82.7 
28.5 

48.6 
57.8 

*35.'9' 

1 

39 
147 

47 
3.5 
12 

100 
06 

14 
20 

24.8 
35.0 

28.7 
31.0 
23.5 

39.2 
44.9 

31. 3' 

3 
«27 

2 
2 

1.9 
6.1 

1.2 
1.8 

1 

8 

1 

• 

1.9 
.6 

Other.... 

1 

7 
6 

1 

2.0 

Of  non-Eng- 
Ush-speak- 
ing  nation- 
alities  

Italian... 
Russian- 
Jewish 
Other.... 

24 
19 

2 
3 

1 

9.4 
1^9 

■*4.*7' 

2.7 
4.1 

Nativity  of 
fathers  not  re- 
ported. 

'  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

s  Inohiding  one  boy  the  nationality  of  wtiose  father  was  not  specified. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  children  who  had  completed  a  n<»inal 
grade  or  a  higher  grade  than  normal  for  their  ages  showed  a  some- 
what less  tendency  to  go  to  work  during  the  school  year.  Of  all  chil- 
dren who  secured  their  positions  during  the  summer  vacation,  59.4 
per  cent  had  completed  a  normal  grade  and  20.5  per  cent  had  com- 
pleted a  higher  grade  than  normal.  Yet  of  those  who  secured  their 
positions  at  some  other  time  only  46.1  per  cent  had  completed  a 
normal  grade  and  15  per  cent  a  higher  grade  than  normal. 

Nevertheless  a  large  number  of  children  who  were  not  retarded 
went  to  work  during  the  school  year.  Probably  in  many  cases  they 
did  not  actually  drop  their  schooling  in  the  middle  of  a  grade  to  go 
to  work.  Table  61  showls  that  for  the  children  who  had  completed 
a  higher  grade  than  normal  44.1  per  cent,  and  of  those  who  had 
completed  only  a  normal  grade  32.3  per  cent,  had  lost  one  week  or 
more  of  schooltime  between  leaving  school  and  going  to  w<Nrk. 
Many  of  these  children,  doubtless,  finished  a  school  year  and  then 
failed  to  return  to  begin  the  new  grade  in  the  fall.  Of  those  who 
had  completed  a  higher  grade  than  normal  over  one-tenth,  1 1  per 
cent,  and  of  those  who  had  completed  only  a  normal  grade  6.9  per 
cent  lost  three  months  or  more  of  schooltime  before  gdmg  to  woric 
Comparatively  few  of  the  retarded  children,  on  the  other  hand — 
only  24  per  cent  or  less  than  one-fourth — ^had  intervals  of  one  week 
or  more  between  leaving  school  and  going  to  work,  A  very  small 
proportion,  only  1.1  per  cent,  lost  three  months  or  more  of  school 
work  at  that  time. 

The  girls  who  had  completed  normal  or  higher  than  normal  grades 
for  their  ages  showed  a  decidedly  greater  tendency  to  stay  out  of 
school  before  going  to  work  than  did  the  boys.  Over  half,  51.9  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  and  only  about  two-fifths,  39  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
who  were  unusually  advanced  in  their  school  work,  had  intervals  of 
one  week  or  more  between  leaving  school  and  going  to  work;  and 
40.9  per  cent  of  the  girls  as  compared  with  only  26.1  per  cent  of  the 
boys  who  had  completed  only  normal  grades  had  such  intervals. 
The  girls,  moreover,  lost  longer  periods  of  schooltime  than  did  the 
boys.  About  one-sixth,  16.7  per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  had  com- 
pleted higher  grades  than  normal  and  over  one-tenth,  11.1  per  cent, 
of  those  who  had  completed  only  normal  grades  lost  three  months  or 
more  of  schooltime,  as  compared  with  only  7.3  per  cent  and  3.8  per 
cent,  respectively,  for  the  same  groups  of  boys.  Among  retarded 
children  the  differences  between  the  sexes  were  comparatively  slight. 

These  figures  confirm  the  conclusions  reached  in  discussing  grade 
completed  and  in  discussing  the  greater  loss  of  schooltime  between 
leaving  school  and  going  to  work  by  children,  particularly  girls,  from 
the  higher  grades.  Regular  school  attendance  appears  undoubtedly 
to  have  been  more  strictly  enforced  for  the  children  from  the  lower 
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grades — the  retarded  children — than  for  those  from  the  upper  grades — 
the  normal  and  advanced  children. 

Table  61. — Retardatumy  by  amount  of  schooltime  lost,  and  sex;  children  interviewed. 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  agea— 

Ahidier 
gradethan 

grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

Intcrrml  between  leaTtiig  sdiool 
and  going  to  work,  and  fex. 

Total. 

One  or  two 
grades  lower 
than  nor- 
mal. 

Three  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

normal. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cant 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu- 

tion. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dis- 

trlbu- 

tion.t 

Botli  sexes... 

136 

100.0 

400 

100.0 

267 

100.0 

283 

loao 

84 

100.0 

Interrml  partly  or  wholly  daring 
Mrhool term . .  ^ ^ . . .    .  ..^  ^ a    ax 

85 

25 

60 

26 

19 

7 

8 
51 

62.5 

18.4 
44.1 
19.1 
14.0 
5.1 
5.9 
37.5 

270 

147 

132 

70 

34 

20 

8 

lao 

68.2 

85.9 

82.3 

17.1 

8.3 

4.0 

ZO 

81.8 

227 

163 
64 
87 
24 
1 
2 
40 

85.0 

61.0 

24.0 

13.0 

0.0 

.4 

.7 

15.0 

106 

138 
58 
34 
21 
1 
2 
87 

84.1 

50.2 

21.0 

14.6 

0.0 

.4 

.0 

15.0 

81 

26 
6 
3 
8 

No  sdiodtlme  lost  or  less  than 
Iweek. 

1  week  or  more 

1  week  under  1  month 

1  month  under  3  months. .. 
3  months  under  6  months. . 

6  months  or  over.. 

Interral entirely  during  vacatloii... 

8 

Boys 

82 

loao 

238 

loao 

MO 

loao 

135   loao 

14 

loao 

loterval  partly  or  whoOy  during 
school  term 

61 

10 
82 
15 
11 
4 
2 
81 

62.2 

28.2 
30.0 
18.8 
18.4 
4.9 
2.4 
87.8 

166 

UM 
62 
87 
16 
6 
8 
72 

6917 

4a7 

26.1 

1&5 

6.7 

2.5 

L3 

30.3 

131 

05 
86 
24 
11 

87.0 

68.8 

24.2 

16L1 

7.4 

118 

85 
33 
22 
10 

87.4 

63.0 

24.4 

16.3 

7.4 

18 

10 
8 
2 
1 

No  schoottime  lost  or  less  than 
Iweek. 

1  week  or  more.  ,  , 

1  week  under  1  month. 

1  month  under  3  months. . . 

6  months  or  over 



1 
18 

.7 
12.1 

1 
17 

.7 
12;6 

Interval  entirely  during  vaoatioii.. . 

1 

Olrla 

64 

loao 

171 

100.0 

118 

loao 

06 

100.0 

20 

loao 

Interval  partly  or  whoQy  during 
•dioolterm 

84 

6 

88 

U 

8 

8 

6 

20 

68.0 

11.1 
5L0 
2a4 
14.8 
5.6 
ILl 
87.0 

113 

48 
70 
83 
18 
14 
5 
58 

66.1 
25.1 

4ao 

10.3 

ia5 

8.2 

2.0 

83.0 

06 

68 
28 
13 
13 
1 
1 
22 

8L4 

57.6 
23.7 
ILO 
ILO 
.8 
.8 
1&6 

78 

53 
25 
12 
11 

1 

1 

20 

54.1 
2S.5 
12.2 
1L2 
LO 
LO 
20.4 

18 

15 
8 
1 
2 

No  schooltlme  lost  or  less  than 
1  week 

1  week  or  more. 

1  week  under  1  month 

1  month  under  3  months. .. 
9  months  under  6  months. . 

6  months  or  over 

Interval  entirely  during  vacation.. . 

2 

>  Not  diown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  children  who  gave  economic  reasons  for 
leaving  school  than  of  those  who  gave  all  other  reasons  were  retarded — 
39.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  27.2  per  cent.  Table  62  shows  also 
that,  conversely,  a  smaller  proportion  of  those  who  gave  economic 
reasons  than  of  those  who  gave  all  other  reasons  had  completed  only 
normal  grades,  45  per  cent  as  compared  with  52.4  per  cent,  or  higher 
grades  than  normal,  13.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  19.1  per  cent. 
In  this  respect  little  difference  appears  between  the  boys  and  tjie 
girls. 
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Table  62. — Retardation^  by  reason  for  leaving  school  and  sex;  children  iniervieved. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their 

ages— 

a 

A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

Reason  for  leaving 
school,  and  sex. 

Total. 

One  or  two 

grades  lower 

than 

normal. 

Three  or 

more  grades 

lower  than 

normal. 

Not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.* 

Nom- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oent.i 

Numn 
ber. 

Per 

oent.i 

Nunt 
ber. 

Per 

cent.  I 

Nnm 
ber. 

cent.' 
LI 

Both  sexes 

823 

136 

16.5 

409 

40.7 

367 

32.4 

333 

28.3 

34 

4.1 

11 

Economic  reasons . . . 

All  other  reasons 

Discontent  with 
sc^o<^ 

333 
406 

166 

100 

66 

83 
309 

101 

45 

12 

10 

41 
82 

44 

78 

30 

18 

7 

13 
46 

17 

15 

1 

8 

10 
14 

13.2 
19.1 

12.0 
13.0 

lao 

"2i6' 
16.8 

*i7.'i' 

150 
214 

96 
58 
38 

30 
98 

51 

13 
9 

4 

21 
45 

45.0 
52.4 

57.8 
58.0 
57.6 

133 
111 

50 
29 
21 

89.9 
27.2 

sai 

20.0 
31.8 

113 
99 

45 
26 
30 

33.6 
24.3 

27.1 
2&0 
3a3 

21 
12 

5 

4 
1 

6.3 
2L9 

ao 

4.0 

L5 

6       1.9 
5       L3 

Disliked 
school    or 
teacher.... 

Slow    prog- 
ress or  non> 
promotion. 
Finished  eighth 
grade  and  did 
not  wish    to 
go    to    high 
8Ch0(^ 

1   

Other  reasons.... 

Child  wished 
to  work.... 

Parent  wish- 
ed child  to 
work 

46.9 
5a5 

'64.9 

61 
31 

17 

3 

8 

8 
23 

20.2 
30.7 

28.6 

54 
29 

13 

2 

3 

7 
22 

36.8 
38.7 

7 
2 

4 

3.3 
2.0 

4        L9 
2       10 

Illness  of 
chad 

Illness  in 
family 

Other    rea- 
sons  

Not  reported 

*36.*8' 

1 
1 

"1*2' 

2  

Boys 

477 

82 

17.2 

238 

49.9 

149 

31.2 

135 

28.3 

14 

Z9 

8       L7 

L9 

Economic  reasons. . . 

All  other  reasons 

Discontent  with 
8cho<^ ... 

165 
362 

109 
64 
45 

16 
137 

73 

29 
8 
2 

26 

50 

23 
48 

15 
9 
6 

5 
38 

13 
9 

13.9 
1&3 

13.8 
14.1 

'3014* 
17.8 

74 
188 

66 
38 
28 

10 
63 

36 

8 
6 

44.8 
52.7 

6a6 
50.4 

65 
71 

28 
17 
11 

39.4 
27.1 

25.7 
26.6 

57 
66 

24 
14 
10 

34.5 
25.2 

2L9 

8 
5 

4 

3 

1 

4.8 
L9 

3.7 
4.7 

3 
5 

Disliked 
school    or 
teacher  .. 

Slow    prog- 
ress or  non- 
promotion. 
Finished  eighth 
grade  and  did 
not   wish    to 
go     to     high 
school 

1 

1 

1 
4 

2 

Other  reasons.... 

ChUd  wished 

to  work.... 

4&3 
49.3 

43 
32 

12 

2 

2 

5 
13 

31.4 

sai 

*36.*6* 

48 
22 

U 

3 

2 

5 
12 

aai 

1 

.7 

19 
17 

Parent  wish- 
ed child  to 
work 

1 

Illness  of 
child 

1 

Illness  in 
family 

Other    rea- 
sons  

6 
11 

■ 

32.0 

12 
26 

'sio* 

"5 

2  

Not  reported 

24.0 

1        2.0 

i^^HH 

S^=3 

Not  shown  wlMM  bas«  is  less  than  50 . 
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Tablx  62. — Retardation^  by  reaaonfor  leaving  »chool  and  wx;  children  interviewed — Con. 


AU 
chil- 
dren 

Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages— 

Ahigher 

grade  than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

* 

R«asoii  for  leaving 
s^ool,  and  sex. 

Total. 

One  or  two 

grades  lower 

than 

normal. 

Three  or 

more  grades 

lower  than 

normal. 

Not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Nump 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

s 

Per 

cent. 

CMrls 

346 

54 

15.6 

171 

40.4 

118 

34.1 

98 

28.3 

20 

5.8 

.9^ 

All  othar  reasons ... . 

168 
146 

57 
36 
21 

17 
72 

28 

16 
4 

8 

16 
32 

21 
30 

5 

4 
1 

7 
18 

4 

6 

1 

3 

4 
3 

12.5 
20.5 

8.8 
'25.0* 

76 
76 

30 
20 
10 

10 
36 

15 

5 
3 

4 

0 
19 

45.2 
52.1 

52.6 

68 
40 

22 
12 
10 

4a5 
27.4 

38.6 

• 

56 

33 

21 
11 
10 

32.7 
22.6 

36.8 

13 
7 

1 
1 

7.7 
4.8 

L8 

8 

L8 

Diioontent  with 
ff<»tlOOl 

Disliked 
school    or 
teacher.... 

Slow    prog- 
ress or  Don- 
promotion. 

Tlnlahed  eighth 
grade  and  did 
not   wish    to 
go     to     high 
school ......... 

Other  reasons 

50.0 

18 
0 

5 

25.0 

12 
7 

2 

16.7 

6  1    8.3 

ChUd  wished 
towork 

2 
3 

Parent  wish- 
ed child  to 
work 

Illness  of 
child.    .  .. 

Illness  in 

......  

1  I 

1 

1 

Other  'res- 
sons 

3 
10 

2 

1 

Not  reported 

!!!!..!    10 

1 

**  *  ''  '      '1 1 

* 

One  might  expect  that  many  of  the  children  who  were  discontented 
with  school  would  be  found  in  the  retarded  list.  But  in  fact  only  29 
per  cent  of  the  children  who  said  that  they  had  left  school  because 
they  disliked  their  school  or  their  teacher  and  only  31.8  per  cent  of 
those  who  stated  that  they  l^t  school  because  of  slow  progress  or  non- 
promotion  were  retarded.  On  the  other  hand,  comparatively  small 
proportions,  13  per  cent  and  10.6  per  cent,  respectively)  of  these  two 
groups  of  children  had  completed  higher  grades  than  normaL  The 
girls  who  were  discontented  with  school  were  much  more  frequently 
retarded  than  were  the  boys. 

These  results,  like  those  relating  to  the  interval  between  leaving 
school  and  going  to  work,  seem  to  confirm  those  arrived  at  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  grades  completed  by  these  children  before  going  to 
work. 
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CONTINUATION.SGHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

All  the  children  who  were  interviewed  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  those 
for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  used  had  the  benefit  of  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  attendance  at  the  Boston  continuation 
school  after  they  went  to  work.  This  school  was  started  in  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  and  attendance  for  four  hours  a  week  was  made  compul- 
sory under  the  terms  of  the  Massachusetts  continuation-school  law 
of  1913,**  which  provided  that  "when  the  school  conmiittee  of  any 
city  or  town  shall  have  established  continuation  schools  or  courses  of 
instruction  for  the  education  of  minors  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age  regularly  employed  in  such  city  or  town  not  less  than  six  hours 
per  day,  such  school  committee  may,  with  tiiie  consent  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  require  the  attendance  in  such  continuation 
schools  or  on  such  courses  of  instruction  of  every  such  minor  thereafter 
receiving  an  employment  certificate  and  who  is  not  otherwise  receiv- 
ing instruction  approved  by  the  school  committee  or  equivalent  to 
that  provided  in  schools  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Two  methods  of  enforcing  this  act  were  provided  by  the  law. 
First,  the  employer  was  required  to  discharge  a  child  as  soon  as  he 
was  notified  in  writing  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  his  repre- 
sentative that  the  child  was  not  attending  continuation  school  as 
required  by  law.  Any  employer  failing  to  discharge  a  child  after 
such  notification  was  Uable  to  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $100  for  each 
offense.  Second,  the  superintendent  of  schools  might  revoke  the 
employment  certificate  of  any  child  who  failed  to  attend  continua^ 
tion  school.    There  was  no  fine  for  either  the  child  or  the  parent. 

At  the  time  of  this  study  a  continuation-school  clerk  was  stationed 
in  the  certificate  office,  and  as  soon  as  a  child  had  secured  his  employ- 
ment certificate  he  was  sent  to  her  to  be  registered  in  the  school. 
This  clerk  filled  out  a  card  record  with,  information  seciu*ed  in  part 
from  the  child  himself  and  in  part  from  a  personal  record  card  sent 
by  the  child's  teacher  or  the  vocational  counselor  of  his  school.  The 
former  card  contained  spaces  for  information  concerning  four  different 
positions  and  for  ratings  in  four  different  continuation-school  classes, 
and  furnished  a  permanent  record  of  the  child's  employment  and  con- 
tinuation-school history.  At  the  same  time  the  clerk  assigned  the 
child  to  a  continuation-school  class  and  gave  him  a  card  stating  the 
days  and  hours  when  he  must  attend.  This  card  the  child  showed  to 
his  employer  and  then  presented  it  at  the  school.  When  a  child 
changed  positions  his  new  employer  was  sent  a  notice  stating  that 
the  child  must  continue  to  attend  continuation  school. 

»  AcU  of  1913,  oh.  806,  fcoi.  1-8. 
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Three  times  a  year  the  teacher  made  out  for  ^each  child  a  record 
containing  his  ratijigs,  not  in  the  special  subjects  studied^  but  in 
''interest,  application,  accuracy,  initiative,  punctuality,  coiu'tesy, 
neatness,  and  accomplishment."  The  child  was  rated  not  only  on 
hii  work  in  school  but  also  on  his  record  in  employment.  The  data 
for  the  employment  ratings  were  secm^ed  by  interviews  with  the  em- 
ployer, superintendent,  or  foreman  who  was  in  immediate  control  of  the 
child's  work.  All  continuation-school  teachers  were  allowed  12^ 
hours  a  week  to  visit  the  homes  and  the  places  of  employm^it  of  their 
pupils  and  to  become  familiar  with  what  they  were  doin^  and  with 
their  vocational  and  other  needs. 

Most  of  the  continuation-school  classes  were  conducted  at  the 
school  building,  which  was  only  about  a  block  from  the  employment 
certificate  office,  in  a  conv^ent  location  for  children  who  worked 
m  the  mercantile  district,  but  some  classes  were  conducted  in  estab- 
lishments where  children  were  employed.  Whenever  an  establish- 
ment had  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  and  offered  faciUties,  the 
policy  was  to  conduct  classes  in  the  establishment  instead  of  requiring 
the  children  to  go  to  the  school  building.  At  the  time  of  this  study, 
classes  were  conducted  in  a  large  shoe  factory,  in  a  lace  ciu*tain  factory, 
and  in  a  munber  of  department  stores. 

The  term  of  the  compulsory  continuation-school  in  Boston  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  regular  day  school  except  that  it  had  no  spring 
vacation  but  instead  closed  during  the  week  before  Christmas.  This 
arrangement  was  made  for  the  convenience  of  mercantile  establish- 
ments where  many  of  the  continuation-schools  pupils  were  at  work. 
The  periods  of  attendance  were  for  four  consecutive  hours  on  a  single 
day,  for  two  consecutive  hours  on  two  days,  or  for  one  hour  on  each 
of  four  days.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  children  who  attended  classes 
at  the  continuation-school  building  were  in  foiu'-hour  classes,  but  in 
classes  conducted  in  establishments  the  children  attended  for  two- 
hour  periods.    Few  children  were  in  single-hour  classes. 

The  work  of  the  Boston  continuation  school  at  the  time  of  this 
study  was  frankly  experimental  and  its  first  and  foremost  policy  was 
flexibility.  Classes  were  divided  into  three  kinds:  (1)  General  im- 
provement classes  for  pupils  who  were  not  in  skilled  employments 
and  had  no  specific  vocational  aim,  (2)  prevocational  classes  for  pupils 
who  had  well-defined  vocational  aims  but  whose  work  did  not  offer 
preparation  for  the  vocations  they  had  selected,  and  (3)  trade-exten- 
sion classes  for  pupils  who  were  in  skilled  employment.  Each  class 
was  composed  of  not  more  than  25  and,  whenever  possible,  not  more 
than  15  pupils;  and  usually,  but  not  always,  girls  and  boys  were 
taught  separately.  The  trade-extension  classes  were  naturally  small, 
as  opportunities  for  children  under  16  to  enter  skilled  trades  were  rare. 
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The  proportion  of  time  allotted  to  the  various  subjects  and 
of  instruction  in  the  different  classes  was  as  follows: 

Genend  improvement  classes: 

Civics,  hygiene,  cultural  studies,  and  recreation 

Discovery  of  interests  and  powers 

Training,  based  on  acquirement,  to  remove  deficiencies  and  improve  ac 

quirement 

Prevocational  classes: 

Civics,  hygiene,  cultural  studies,  and  recreation 

Information  related  to  shopwwk 

Shopwork 

Trade-extension  classes: 

Civics,  hygiene,  cultural  studies,  and  recreation 

Shopwork  and  information  related  to  the  shop 

The  subjects  taught  were:  Woodworking,  metal  working,  el 
work,  plumbing,  printing,  shoe-factory  work,  bookbinding 
manship,  stenography  and  typewriting,  telephone  operating, 
work,  power-machine  operating,  dressmaking,  millinery,  cook 
homemaking.  Only  children  who  had  completed  the  gi 
school  course  were  admitted  to  the  classes  in  stenograj 
typewriting,  in  telephone  operating,  and  in  electrical  wc 
attempt  was  made,  however,  to  teach  trades,  even  in  tfa 
extension  classes,  where  the  object  was  merely  to  furnish  tl 
with  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  trades  in  which  they  were 
engaged  than  they  could  obtain  in  the  shop  alone.  On  t 
hand,  none  of  the  work  was  mere  manual  training. 

Even  in  the  general  improvement  classes  an  attempt  ^ 
to  have  all  instruction  as  concrete  as  ]X)8sible,  and  in  the  prev 
and  trade-extension  classes  the  academic  work  was  closel 
to  the  vocation  which  the  child  was  studying.  Arithmetic  i 
for  example,  were  actual  problems  growing  out  of  the  voce 
the  reading  was  directed  largely  toward  cultivating  tl 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  his  chosen  occupation.  In  th< 
tional  classes  actual  shop  conditions  were  imitated  and  the 
given  work  of  the  same  practical  character  as  he  woul< 
encounter  in  the  trade. 

Orders  were  taken  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  as  for 
Much  of  the  printing  for  the  school  conmiittee,  and  soi 
work,  was  done  in  the  continuation  school.  In  some  casi 
were  sent  from  commercial  shops  to  be  made  up  at  t 
These  were  not  always  paid  orders,  as  sometimes  the  < 
transporting  back  and  forth  and  the  cost  of  spoiled  castinj 
balanced  the  value  of  the  work  done,  but  they  secureN 
work  for  the  continuation-school  pupils.  In  other  cases  tl 
of  the  school  bought  materials  and  sold  the  product — ^as,  f  c 
cheap  tables  and  wooden  rollers  for  scrub  pails — at  ^wlioleg 
prices. 
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A  child  was  usually  assigned  first  to  a  general  improvement  class^ 
where  he  remained  until  he  developed  a  preference  for  some  one 
of  the  prevocational  classes.  He  might  stay  in  the  general  im- 
provement class  for  only  two  or  three  days  or,  if  he  expressed  no 
desire  for  a  change  and  was  progressing  satisfactorily  in  his  studies, 
he  might  remain  there  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  compulsory 
continuation-school  attendance.  The  child  was  given  every  oppor- 
tunity 'when  he  first  entered  to  learn  what  the  school  had  to  offer 
and  what  were  the  prospects  m  the  various  callings,  and  was  aUowed 
free  choice  among  the  classes.  The  opportimities  afforded  hy  the 
occupation  or  industry  in  which  he  was  already  employed,  however, 
were  usually  emphasized  by  his  teachers.  Even  when  he  had 
entered  one  class  he  might  change  to  another  if  he  wished  or  if  he 
was  not  doing  good  work.  Thus  the  child  had  an  opportunity  to 
test  himself  in  different  occupations. 

Many  employers  at  first  respited  the  requirement  of  continuation- 
school  attendance  for  the  children  in  their  establishments,  and 
imdoubtedly  the  immediate  reaction  of  some  of  them  was  to  do 
away  altogether  with  the  employment  of  children  imder  16.  But 
they  soon  became  adjusted  to  the  new  requirement,  and  many  of 
them,  it  was  said  at  the  time  of  this  study,  had  already  learned  to 
welcome  the  continuation  school  as  a  material  aid  in  the  training 
of  their  employees. 

When  this  study  was  made  children  who  had  been  at  work  but 
were  temporarily  unemployed  were  not  expected  to  return  to  the 
schools  which  they  had  left  before  going  to  work,  but  were  supposed 
to  attend  continuation  school  four  hours  every  day,  instead  of  only 
four  hours  a  week. 


WORK  BEFORE  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

All  the  children  for  whom  continuatioii'^Ghool  records  were  used 
and  also  all  who  were  interviewed  had  left  school  for  work  before 
their  sixteenth  birthdays.  In  the  group  of  4,401  childr^i  who  took 
out  certificates  in  Boston,  however,  were  included  857,  or  19.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  number,  who,  according  to  the  records,  worked 
only  during  school  vacations  or  outside  school  hours.  These  dhildreD 
did  not  leave  school  until  after  they  became  16,  and  before  that  age, 
therefore,  they  were  not  regular  but  merely  vacation  workers. 

While  all  the  823  children  interviewed,  moreover,  had  left  school  for 
regular  positions  before  becoming  16 — ^most  of  them  soon  after 
becoming  14 — 324,  or  39.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  had  abo 
worked  during  vacations  or  out  of  school  hours  before  leaving  school. 
This  work  was  not  all  carried  on  under  the  authority  of  an  employ- 
ment certificate.  As  the  information  for  these  children  was  secured 
directly  from  them  and  not  from  records,  gainful  labor  is  included 
which  was  performed  both  before  and  after  their  fourteenth  birth- 
days and  without  as  well  as  with  certificates.  The  vacation  wcH^kers 
included  in  the  certificate  group  of  children,  who  did  not  leave  school 
before  becoming  16,  may  also  have  held  positions  before  they  were 
14  or  for  which  they  secured  no  certificates,  but  for  them  no  informa- 
tion as  to  such  positions  was  secured. 

These  two  groups  of  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school 
differ,  therefore,  not  only  in  the  fact  that  the  children  in  one  did  not» 
while  those  in  the  other  did,  become  regular  workers  before  their 
sixteenth  birthdays,  but  also  in  the  character  of  the  information 
secured.  In  the  first  group  the  information  relates  only  to  certi- 
ficated positions,  all  of  which  must  have  been  held  after  the  children 
became  14,  and  in  the  second  to  all  positions,  regardless  of  certifica- 
tion, of  the  child's  age,  and  even  of  the  legality  of  the  work. 

SEX.  NATIVITY.  AND  FATHER'S  NATIONALITY. 

The  certificate  group  of  vacation  workers  was  composed  of  519 
boys  and  338  girls.  In  other  words,  60.6  per  cent  of  this  group  were 
boys  and  39.4  per  cent  girls.  As  only  40.2  per  cent  of  all  the  children 
who  took  out  certificates  in  Boston  were  girls  it  is  evident  that 
nearly  as  large  a  proportion  of  girls  as  compared  with  boys  took  out 
certificates  for  vacation  work  as  for  regular  Work.  Of  the  324 
interviewed  children  who  had  worked  before  leaving  school,  however, 
only  44,  or  13.6  per  cent,  were  girls.    Apparently  only  a  few  of  the 
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girls,  as  compared  with  the  boys,  who  took  regular  positions  soon 
after  becoming  of  legal  age  to  work  had  been  gainfully  employed 
before  leaTuig  school.  More  than  one*haIf ,  58.7  per  cent,  of  the  boys, 
but  only  about  one-eighth,  12.7  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  \dio  were  inter- 
viewed had  woriced  before  leaving  schooL^  The  cause  of  this  differ- 
ence is  doubtless  the  fact  that  the  opportunities  open  to  girls  for  work 
out  of  school  hours  are  few  as  compared  with  those  open  to  boys. 
Most  of  the  girls  who  worked  without  leaving  school  before  becoming 
16  held  full-time  positions  during  school  vacations,  whereas  many  of 
the  boys  were  engaged  in  street  trades  or  other  irr^ular  work  out- 
aide  school  hours.  This  difference  will  be  fiu*ther  discussed  in  con- 
sidering the  occupations  of  vacation  and  regular  workers. 

Table  63. — Nativity  and  hx;  compari$im  of  vacation  and  regular  workers  isiued  certifi^ 
cotes  in  Boston  and  regular  woriers  interviewed  who  worked  and  did  not  work  before 
leaving  school. 


Children  issaed  oertlflcates  in 
Boston  who,  befora  beooming 
18,  worked— 

Chfldren  interriewed  who  left 
school  to  work  before  becoming 
16.  and  wbo,  before  leaving 
school— 

Nathrity  and  raz  of  child. 

Daring  vacation 

oroufofiwhool 

hours  only. 

Regularly. 

Worked. 

Did  not  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Nom- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Bothsozet 

857 

loao 

*3,544 

2,870 
607 

loao 

324 

loao 

400 

100.0 

Nathre 

733        85.6 
134        14.5 

81.2 
18.8 

265 
50 

81.8 
13.2 

892 
107 

78.6 

' 0T4|fIl»D0fn . 

21.4 

Boys 

519      100.0 

<2^114 

loao 

280 

100.0 

197 

loao 

—   W^Wl.   ...................   ........ 

Nathre 1 

''■'(Ifn-bocn. . . .  * 

446 
73 

85.0 
14.1 

1»700 
344 

83.7 
16.3 

236 
44 

84.3 
15.7 

165 
32 

83.8 
16.2 

Qirla ; 

338  1    100.0 

1,430     loao 

44 

100.0 

302 

100.0 

Natlva ' 

Fonim^>oni , 

287  1      84.0 
51        15.1 

1,107 
323 

77.4 
82.6 

20 
15 

227 

75.2 
24.8 

• 

>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

t  Including  one  boy  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 

Native  childrcfti  furnished  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  vacation 
workers  than  of  regular  workers,  and  also  a  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  children  interviewed  who  worked  than  of  those  who 
did  not  work  before  leaving  school.  Table  63  shows  also  that  only 
14.6  per  cent  of  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  for  work  only 
during  vacation  or  out  of  school  hours  before  their  sixteenth  birth- 
days were  foreign  bom,  as  compared  with  18.8  per  cent  of  those  who 
took  out  certificates  for  regular  positions.    This  table  shows  further 

•  See  Table  67,  p.  153. 
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that  of  the  children  interviewed,  all  of  whom  were  in  regular  posiUois 
before  they  were  16  and  most  of  them  before  they  were  15,  the 
foreign  bom  constituted  only  18.2  per  cent  of  those  who  worked  as 
compared  with  21.4  per  cent  of  those  who  did  not  work  before 
leaving  school.  Apparently  the  native  children  who  went  to  woii 
before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  were  more  likely  than  w^'e  the 
foreign-bom  children  to  combine  school  and  work. 

This  conclusion,  however,  holds  true  only  for  the  boys.  The  oppo- 
site tendency  is  seen  among  foreign-bom  girls,  for  they  constituted 
34.1  per  cent  of  those  who  worked  as  compared  with  only  24.8  per 
cent  of  those  who  did  not  work  before  leaving  school. 

The  Italians,  as  appears  in  Table  64,  furnished  a  particalarly 
small  proportion,  2.7  per  cent,  of  the  vacation  workers  as  compared 
with  7.4  per  cent  of  the  regular  workers.  Moreover,  among  the 
interviewed  children  the  Italians  furnished  only  6.8  per  cent  of  those 
who  had  worked,  as  compared  with  13.6  per  cent  of  those  who  had 
not  worked  before  leaving  school.  Evidently  the  Italian  children 
were  more  likely  to  leave  school  for  work  than  merely  to  work  after 
school  hours  or  during  vacation. 

Table  64. — Place  of  birth;  comparison  of  vacation  and  regular  workers  iitued  certifi- 
cates in  Boston  and  regular  workers  interviewed  who  worked  and  did  not  work  h^ort 
leaving  school. 


Children  issued  certificates  in 
Boston  who,  before  becoming 
16,  worked— 

Children  interviewed  who  left 
school  to  work  before  beranring 
16.  and  who,  befbre  leading 

Place  of  birth. 

Daring  vacation 

or  oat  of  school 

hours  only. 

Regularly. 

Worked. 

Did  not  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dlstrt- 

bution. 

Norn- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  . 

cent 
distri- 
butioQ. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
butioQ. 

All  children 

867 

100.0 

13,544 

100.0 

824 

loao 

499 

loao 

Native 

Fordgn-bom . . 

733- 
134 

10 
17 
6 
23 
51 
17 

M,5 
14.6 

1.2 
8.0 
.7 
2.7 
6wO 
2.0 

2,876 
667 

46 
74 
17 
261 
215 
64 

81.2 
18.8 

L8 

2.1 

.6 

7.4 

6.1 
1.6 

206 
69 

8 

7 

6 

22 

16 
7 

8L8 
1&2 

.0 
&2 
1.6 
6.8 
4.6 
2.2 

882 
107 

2 
11 

1 
68 
18 

7 

7B.6 
2L4 

Place  of  birth: 

British  North  America 

Eiu^nd,  Scotland,  Wales.... 
Ireland 

.4 

12 
.2 

Italy 

UL6 

Russia 

16 

other 

L« 

1  Including  one  child  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 

The  nativity  of  the  fathers  is  known  only  for  the  interviewed 
children.  In  this  group,  as  appears  in  Table  65,  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  native  children  of  native  fathers  than  of  the  native  diildr^  of 
foreign-bom  fathers  or  of  the  foreign-bom  children,  41.3  per  cent, 
39.6  per  cent  and  35.5  per  cent,  respectively,  worked  before  leaving 
school.     The  boys  show  the  same  order  of  nativity  groups,  thou^ 
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much  larger  proportions  in  each  group  worked  before  leaving  school — 
59.1  per  cent  of  the  native  sons  of  native  fathers,  58.7  per  cent  of  the 
native  sons  of  foreign-bom  f athers,  and  57.9  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
bom  boys.  The  girls,  however,  show  exactly  the  opposite  order  of 
nativity  groups,  with  much  smaller  proportions  in  each;  only  10.8 
per  cent  of  the  native  daughters  of  native  fathers  had  worked  before 
leaving  school,  as  compared  with  12  per  cent  of  the  native  daughters 
of  foreign-bom  fathers,  and  with  16.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom 
girls.  Evidently  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  also  native 
were  less  likely  than  were  the  girls  of  either  of  the  other  groups  to 
combine  school  with  work. 

Table  65, — Employment  before  leaving  school^  by  nativUv  of  father  and  nativity  and 

sex  of  child;  children  interview^. 


AU  chil- 
dren. 

Children  who,  before  lesrliiK  school^ 

Nfttiviiy  o((»ther  and  natirity  and  sex  of  child. 

Worked. 

Did  not  work. 

Number. 

Per  cont.i 

1 

Number. 

Per  oent.» 

Both  MX68 

823 

324 

30.4 

400 

60l(I 

Both  filbafu  and  children  native 

201 
S03 
427 
166 
20 

83 

228 

160 

60 

13 

4L3 
38.4 
30.6 
36.6 

118 
365 
258 
107 
16 

fiC^7 

Fathers  foreign  born, 

6L6 

C%Sklren  native. 

60.4 

ChDdMin  forelRn  hotn . .  ^  t  . ,  -  t 

64.6 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported 

Bovii  ..>.........■•..••........•............... 

477 

280 

68.7 

107 

41.3 

M^^J  *"■***••«***********""•*****"***•••••«•• 

B<Mh  fathen  and  children  native 

127 

328 

252 

76 

22 

76 

192 

148 

44 

13 

60.1 
68.5 
68.7 
67.0 

62 
136 
104 

32 
0 

40.9 

Fathers  foreign  bo«T)- t 

41.5 

'^Hdren  native,  r . . .  t  , r  --....  t  - 

41.3 

Cbfldrem  foreign  bom 

43.1 

**** 

Girls 

346 

44 

12.7 

302 

87.3 

Both  tethtfs  and  children  native 

74 
266 
176 

90 

7 

8 
36 
21 
16 

las 

13.6 
12.0 
16.7 

66 

229 

164 

76 

7 

89.2 

Fathers  fondEP  bom 

86.4 

difMren  natlv«.  -r,-, 

8&0 

ChiMrim  f  oTeiim  bom r . 

83.3 

Natlvit  v  of  fathers  not  reoorted 

< 

^  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  60. 

From  Table  66  it  appears  further  that  the  children  whose  fathers 
came  from  south  and  east  Europe  showed  less  tendency  to  work  be- 
fore leaving  school  or  to  put  off  leaving  school  by  working  outside 
school  hours  than  the  children  whose  fathers  came  from  north  and 
west  Europe.  This  was  due  apparently  to  the  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  Italian  children,  and  especially  Italian  girls,  who  had 
worked  while  still  in  school.  Only  27.9  per  cent  of  all  the  Italian 
children,  54.1  per  cent  of  the  boys  but  barely  8  per  cent  of  the  girls, 
had  worked  before  leaving  school.  This  tendency  among  the  Italians, 
numerically  the  largest  group  of  children  whose  fathers  were  foreign 
bom,  counterbalanced  an  opposite  tendency  among  the  Russian- 
Jewish  children,  48.6  per  cmt  of  whom  worked  before  leaving  school. 
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Of  the  children  whose  fathers  were  Irish,  who  constituted  the  second 
largest  group  of  foreign  parentage,  only  37.7  per  cent  worked  before 
leaving  school — a  smaller  proportion  than  of  the  children  whose 
fathers  were  native. 

Table  66. — Employment  before  leaving  school,  by  nalumalUy  of  father  and  sex  of  Mi: 

children  interviewed. 


Nationality  of  father  and  sex  of  child. 


Both  sexes , 

Fathers  native 

Fathers  fmreign  bom 

North  and  w^  Europe 

BngUah  and  Scotch 

IrishTT. 

other 

South  and  east  Europe 

Russian  Jewish. 

Italian 

other 

other 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported. 

Boys 

Fathers  native 

Fathers  foreign  bom 

North  and  west  Europe. — 

Endish  and  Scotch 

IrShTT. 

Other 

South  and  east  Europe 

Russian-Jewiih 

ItaUan 

Other 

other 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported. 

Girl*. 

Fathers  native.. 

Fathers  foreign  bom 

North  and  west  Europe 

English  and  Scotch 

Irish.... 

Other 

South  and  east  Europe 

Russian-Jewish 

Italian 

Other 

Other 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported. 


AUchfl. 
dren. 


833 


201 

503 

258 

51 

167 

40 

297 

70 

197 

30 

38 

29 


477 


127 

328 

165 

35 

101 

29 

142 

40 

85 

17 

21 

22 


346 


74 

265 

93 

16 

66 

11 

155 

30 

112 

13 

17 

7 


Children  who,  before  leaving 


Worked. 


Did  not  work. 


Nomber .  Per  oent.^.  Number.  Per  cent) 


824 


89.4 


83 

228 

105 

21 

63 

21 

106 

84 

55 

17 

17 

13 


41.3 
88.4 

4a7 

41.2 
87.7 


85.7 
4a6 
27.9 


280 


76 
192 
93 
19 
54 
20 
85 
26 
46 
13 
14 
13 


44 


8 


58.7 


60.1 
58.5 
56.4 


68.6 

iiii 

*64.'i 


12.7 


las 

1&6 


12 
2 

12.0 

0 

1 

21 

8 

13.6 

iiT 

0 
4 

&0 

3 

490 


lis 

865 

153 
80 

104 
19 

191 
86 

142 
18 
21 
16 


197 


302 


66 


81 
14 
57 
10 

134 
23 

108 

9 

14 

7 


aat 


ss.; 

61.6 

eti 


64.3 

&L4 
7Z1 


4L3 


68 

ex9 

186 

4L5 

72 

43.4 

16 

47 

46.5 

9 

57 

¥kl 

14 

89 

46.9 

4 

7 

9 



87.3 


80.2 
86.4 
S7.1 


86.4 

•  •  •  •• 

86.5 

'«i*6 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 


AGE  AT  SECURING  FIBST  SCHOOL  POSITION.** 

As  already  stated,  857,  or  19.5  per  cent,  of  the  4,401  children  who 
took  out  employment  certificates  in  Boston  worked  only  during  vaca- 
tion or  out  of  school  hours.  In  other  words,  about  one  child,  out  of 
every  five  who  took  out  a  first  certificate  did  not  actually  leave  school 
before  his  sixteenth  birthday.  But  that  many  of  these  children 
probably  went  to  work  during  a  vacation  before  the  end  of  which 
they  would  have  become  16  and  did  not  attend  school  after  that  age 


•  By  "schoolposltian"  is  meant  a  podtkm  bilcl  1^  a  chUd  only  daring  vacAtion  or  outsida  school  hosn 
snd  before  he  had  left  school  for  work. 
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se^ns  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  shown  in  Table  67  that  over  half  of 
them,  50.5  per  cent,  were  betwe^i  15^  and  16  years  of  age,  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  one-fonrth,  23.7  per  cent,  of  the  regular  workers. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  these  children  doubtless  worked  otltside 
school  hours  and  during  vacations  while  continuing  thm*  schooling, 
for,  as  will  be  seen  later,*^  nearly  half  of  them  were  in  high  school  as 
compared  with  not  much  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  regular 
workers. 

Table  67. — Age  at  taking  out  fir»t  certificate  and  sex  of  vacation  and  regular  workers; 

children  issued  certificates  in  Boston, 


Age  and  sex. 


Both8ez«6. 


14  under  144. 
IHtmdvlS. 

15  under  15}. 
15}  under  16. 


Boys.. 


14  under  144.. 
14}  under  15.. 

15  under  15}.. 
15}  under  16.. 


Olrls. 


14  under  14}. 
14}  under  15. 

15  under  15}. 
15}  under  16. 


All  children. 


Number. 


4,401 


1 1,381 

854 

892 

1,374 


2,633 


838 
473 
562 
760 


1,768 


543 
381 
330 
514 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


31.4 
10.4 
20.3 
28.9 


100.0 


31.8 
18.0 
31.3 
28.0 


loao 


30.7 
21.5 
18.7 
29.1 


Children  who  worked— 


Regularly. 


During  vacation  or 
out  of  school  hours. 


Number. 


3,544 


Percent 

distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


100.0 


857 


1,245 
710 
739 
841 


2,114 


747 
399 
470 
498 


1,430 


498 
320 
260 
343 


35.1 
20.3 
20.0 
23.7 


100.0 


35.3 
18.9 
22.2 
23.6 


100.0 


34.8 
22.4 
18.8 
24.0 


136 
135 
153 
433 


510 


91 

74 

93 

262 


338 


45 

61 

61 

171 


Percent 
dlstrl- 
bution. 


100.0 


15.9 
15.8 
17.9 
5a5 


loao 


17.5 
14.3 
17.7 
5a5 


loao 


13.3 
18.0 
18.0 
5a6 


*  Including  three  children  who  went  to  work  before  they  were  14  jrears  of  age  according  to  continuation- 
school  records,  but  who  did  not  secure  employment  certificates  until  after  they  were  14. 

The  large  proportion  of  vacation  workers  who  were  in  high  school 
should  be  considered,  however,  in  connection  with  their  ages.  Only 
15.9  per  cent  of  these  vacation  workers  took  out  their  first  certifi- 
cates before  they  were  14^  years  of  age  as  compared  with  35.1  per 
cent  of  the  r^ular  workers.  Similar  differences  are  found  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  though  the  proportion  of  girls  taking  out  certificates 
for  vacation  work  when  under  14^  was  only  13.3  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  17.5  per  cent  of  boys.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  girls 
than  of  the  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  took  out  certificates  when 
between  14^  and  15  years  of  age.  In  this  group,  of  course,  none  of 
the  positions  were  held  before  the  children  were  14. 

Many  of  the  children  interviewed,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  informa- 
tion as  to  gainful  work  before  their  fourteenth  birthdays,  in  some 
cases  even  before  their  tenth  birthdays.     Of  the  324  children  who 

**  See  p.  165. 

40470'— 22 11 
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worked  before  leaving  school,  only  46,  according  to  Table  68,  secured 
their  first  school  positions  after  they  were  14  years  of  age.  Many 
of  the  interviewed  children  took  regular  positions  so  soon  after 
becoming  14  that  there  was  no  time  for  them  to  have  vacation  or 
out  of  school  hours  positions  after  that  age.  The  age  at  securing 
first  school  position  had  to  be  tabulated  as  ''not  reported '^  in  135 
cases,  41.7  per  cent  of  the  total  niunber,  usually  because  the  children 
could  not  accurately  remember  the  date.  As  they  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  remember  comparatively  recent  dates  than  earlier 
ones  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  children  who  failed  to  report  on 
this  point  had  begim  work  before  they  were  14  and  many. of  them 
before  they  were  12.  Even  of  those  who  reported,  40  children 
began  before  they  were  12 — 12  bojrs  before  they  were  lO — ^while  36 
began  between  12  and  13,  and  67  between  13  and  14  years  of  age. 

Table  68. — Age  at  securing  first  school  position^  bv  aae  at  securing  first  regular  position 
and  sex;  intervtewed  children  who  toorkea  he/ore  leaving  school. 


Children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 

Total. 

Age  at  securing  first  regular  poritido. 

Agp  at  securing  first  school  position 
and  sex  of  child. 

Under  14^. 

14}  and  under  14. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri. 
bution.* 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution.1 

Number. 

Percent 

dtstri- 
butionJ 

Both  sexes 

324 

100.0 

157 

loao 

167 

100.0 

Under  12  7ear8of  ase. 

40 

12 

7 

21 

103 
36 
•7 
45 
41 
5 

135 

12.3 

3.7 

2.2 

5.5 

3L8 

11.1 

2a7 

14.2 

12.7 

1.5 

4L7 

25 

0 

3 

13 

64 

22 

42 

4 

4 

15.0 

6w7 

LO 

8.3 

4a8 

14.0 

26.8 

2.5 

a.5 

15 
8 

4 
8 

ao 

14 
36 
43 

n 

5 
71 

ft.0 

Under  10 

L8 

10  under  11 

2.4 

11  under  12 

4.8 

l^nnAer  14  yeara  nf  Am ., -.. 

2L4 

13  under  13 

8.4 

13  nndAT  14-  - , r 

15^0 

H  under  15  years  of  ase 

311 

14  under  144 

312 

144  under  15 

3.0 

Not  reported 

64 

4a8 

42.5 

BOTS. 

280 

100.0 

144 

lOOiX) 

186            imA 

^^^ 

Under  12  years  <rf  a£e 

38 

12 

7 

19 

00 

33 

57 

25 

22 

3 

127 

13.5 

4.3 

2.5 

6.8 

32.1 

11.8 

2a4 

8.0 

7.0 

1.1 

45.4 

24 

0 

3 

12 

66 

20 

36 

2 

2 

16.7 

6.8 

2.1 

8.3 

38.0 

13.0 

2S.0 

L4 

1.4 

14 
3 

4 
7 
34 
13 
21 
28 
30 
3 
66 

1A.3 

Under  10 

J,J 

10UnderUrr..,..-r»Tr-       -T TT.- 

2.f 

11  under  12 

5.1 

12  under  14  years  of  ace 

3K  0 

12  undOT  13 

fl.4 

13  under  14. 

L5.4 

14  under  15  years  of  aee 

16.9 

14  under  144 

11.7 

144  under  15 

2.2 

Not  roDorted 

62 

*48.*6* 

47  S 

Girls 

44 

loao 

13 

100.0 

31            lOfLO 

Under  12  years  of  ase 

2 

2 

13 

3 

10 

21 

10 

2 

8 

1 
1 
8 
2 
6 
2 
2 

1 
1 
5 
1 
4 
10 
17 
2 
6 

11  under  12 

'2  under  14  years  of  w!« 

12  und«r  13-  -  -  T  -  - t 

13  under  14  - » , t 

14  under  15  years  o'ARfi - 

14  under  144 

144  under  iS 

Not  reoorted 

*  2 

i  Not  shown  where  base  U  less  than  50. 

t 
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A  much  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  who  worked  before 
leaving  school  secured  their  first  school  positions  after  they  were  14, 
and  only  two  girls  began  work  under  12  and  none  under  11.  Nearly 
half,  21,  of  the  44  girls  took  their  first  school  positions  after  the  age 
of  14. 

The  children  who  had  worked  before  they  were  14  showed  a  strong 
tendency  to  secure  regular  positions  as  soon  as  they  reached  that 
age.  Of  the  128  boys  who  reported  having  worked  before  their 
fourteenth  birthdays,  80,  or  62.5  per  cent,  took  regular  positions 
within  the  first  three  months  after  those  birthdays.  And  of  the  15 
girls  who  reported  having  worked  before  they  were  14,  9  secured 
regular  positions  before  they  were  14  years  and  3  months  old. 

KIND  OF  FmST  SCHOOL  POSITION. 

According  to  Table  69  for  the  interviewed  group  21.9  per  cent  of  all 
the  first  positions  held  by  the  324  children  who  had  been  employed 
before  leaving  school  involved  only  work  dining  vacation  periods. 
The  proportion  of  girls  was  much  lai^er  than  that  of  boys,  for  30  out 
of  44  girls  and  only  41  out  of  280  boys  had  first  positions  ol  this  kind, 
but  about  two-fifths,  40.7  per  cent,  of  both  sexes,  and  not  far  from 
half,  45.7  per  cent,  of  the  boys  alone,  worked  during  both  vacation 
and  school  term  in  their  first  positions.  And  over  one-third,  34.9 
per  cent,  of  both  sexes  and  a  somewhat  lai^er  proportion,  37.5  per 
c^nt,  of  the  boys  alone  worked  only  dining  school  term.  One-ninth, 
11.1  per  cent,  of  the  children  worked  only  on  Saturdays  and  about 
one-sixth,  16.7  per  cent,  both  on  Saturdays  and  before  and  after 
school  hours,  llie  girls,  as  already  stated,  usually  had  first  positions 
involving  only  vacation  work  and  consequently  each  of  the  per- 
centages relating  to  work  at  any  time  during  a  school  term  is  higher 
for  boys  alone  than  for  both  sexes. 

The  native  boys  whose  fathers  were  native  appear  to  have  been 
less  likely  than  those  whose  fathers  were  foreign-bom  to  work  during 
schoolterm  only  and  more  likely  to  work  during  vacation  only.  At 
any  rate  34.7  per  cent  of  the  native  sons  of  native  fathers  and 
42.6  per  cent  of  the  native  sons  of  foreign-bom  fathers  held  first 
school  positions  which  were  for  work  during  schoolterm  only.  On 
the  other  hand,  16  per  cent  of  the  native  sons  of  native  fathers  and 
13.5  per  cent  of  the  native  sons  of  foreign-bom  fathers  held  first 
positions  that  were  for  work  during  vacation  only.  Not  far  from 
one-fourth,  22.3  per  cent,  of  the  native  boys  whose  fathers  were 
foreign  bom,  as  compared  with  only  14.7  per  cent  of  those  whose 
fathers  were  also  native,  held  first  positions  which  involved  work 
both  on  Saturdays  and  before  and  after  school  hours.  More  than 
half,  26  out  of  44,  of  the  foreign-bom  boys  worked  both  during 
vacation  and  schoolterm  in  their  first  positions.    The  number  of 
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foreign-bom  girls  who  worked  before  leaving  school  is  too  small  to 
justify  any  similar  comparison  for  them. 

In  22  of  the  324  first  school  positions  the  employer  was  a  parent 
or  relative.  These  positions  were  held  by  22  children,  5  girls  and  17 
boys. 

Table  69. — Kind  of  first  school  vositiony  by  nativity  of  father^  and  nativity  and  mx  of 
child;  interviewed  children  who  worM  brfore  leaving  school. 


Children  who  worked  before  leaving  school 

• 

Total. 

Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  bom. 

Nsttr. 

Kind  of  first  school  position 
and  sex. 

Children  na- 
tive. 

Children  for- 
eign bom. 

f^en 
iiotre> 
ported: 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dlstri- 

bution.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

batk».i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

ont 

dlstri- 

butioa.i 

ddl- 

dren 

nativm 

Both  sexes 

324 

loao 

83 

loao 

169 

loao 

50 

loao 

IS 

Vacation  only 

Vacation  ana  schoolterm 

Out  of  school  hours 

Dnrinc  school  hours  '. . . . 

71 

132 

129 

3 

113 

36 

20 

54 

3 
8 

21.9 
4a7 
39.8 
.9 
34.9 

n-i 

6.2 

16.7 

.9 

2.5 

19 
84 

33 

1 

27 

10 

5 

12 

22.9 
41.0 
39.8 

L2 
32.5 
12.0 

6.0 

14.5 

32 
66 
64 
2 
68 
22 
10 

34 
2 
3 

18.9 
39.1 
37.9 

L2 
4a2 
13.0 

5.9 

2ai 

1.2 
1.8 

17 
27 
27 

28.8 
46.8 
45.8 

s 
s 

Sdioolterm 

'*••  ii 

210 

1 

Saturday  only 

Before  and  alter  school. . 
Saturday  and  before  and 
after  school 

« 

5 

7 

1 
2 

8.5 

1L9 
1.7 
3.4 

1 

Durine  school  hours  *. . . . 

Not  reported 

3 

3.6 

Bo3rs 

280 

loao 

75 

100.0 

148 

loao 

44 

loao 

•u 

Vacation  only 

Vacation  and  schoolterm 

Out  of  school  hours 

Durinx  school  hours  * 

41 

138 

126 

2 

105 

35 

18 

52 
6 

14.6 
45.7 
45.0 
.7 
37.5 
12.5 
6.4 

18.6 
2.1 

12 
34 
33 

1 
26 
10 

5 

11 
3 

16.0 
413 
44.0 

1.3 
34.7 
18.3 

6.7 

14.7 
4.0 

20 
63 
62 

1 
63 
21 

9 

33 
2 

13.5 
42.6 
4L9 
.7 
42.6 
14.2 
6.1 

22.3 
L4 

6 
26 
26 

3 
5 
5 

Schoolterm 

11 

5 

Saturday  only 

Before  and  aner  school. . 

4 

4 

7 

1 

Saturday  and  before  and 
■  after  school 

1 

Oirli 

44 

loao 

8 

loao 

21 

loao 

15 

loao  1 

Vacation  only 

Vacation  and  schoolterm. . . . 

30 

4 
3 

1 
8 
1 
2 

2 
3 
2 

7 

12 
3 

11 

1 
I 

Out  oi  school  hours 

........ 

During  school  hours  *.... 

1 

Sdioolterm 

1 

3 

Saturday  only 

Before  and  after  school .. . 

1 

Saturday  and  before  and 
after  school 

1 

Duilns  school  hours ' 

«•»••••• 

i 

1 

Not  reported 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

*  Of  the  six  children  vho  worked  during  school  hours,  three  hoyt  and  two  girls  did  so  for  only  a  few  days 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  schoolterm. 

AMOUNT  OF  WORK  DONE  IN  SCHOOL  POSITIONS. 

Two-thirds,  66.7  per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed  who  had 
worked  before  leaving  school,  as  appears  in  Table  70,  held  only  one 
school  position.  This  proportion  was  even  higher  for  the  girls  than 
for  the  bojrs.    Only  7  girls  held  more  than  one  position.     But  over 
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one-fifthy  21.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  diildren  held  two  positions;  neariy 
one-tenth,  9.3  per  cent,  three  positions;  and  0  boys,  2.8  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  children,  four  or  more  positions  each.  Six 
children  held  two  positions  simultaneously;  and  one  of  them  had  two 
such  combinations. 

Tabls  70. — Number  of  school  pontions  held^  by  nativity  oj  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of 

child;  interviewea  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 


Children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 

Total. 

Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  bom. 

NaUv- 

Number  of  school  positions 
held  And  sex. 

Children  na- 
Uve. 

Children  for- 
eign bom. 

ityof 
fathers 
not  re- 
ported; 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

difftrl- 

btttlon.i 

chil- 
dren 
native. 

Roth  sexes*  ,» -  r ...... . 

324 

100.0 

83 

100.0 

160 

loao 

50 

loao 

13 

llMdtion 

2  portions 

Bpositiaiis 

216 

60 

30 

0 

66.7 

21.3 

9.3 

2.8 

58 

15 

9 

1 

00.9 
18.1 

las 

1.2 

111 

36 

16 

6 

65.7 

21.3 

9.5 

3.6 

38 

16 

3 

2 

64.4 

27.1 

5.1 

8.4 

0 
2 
2 

• 

Bay» 

280 

100.0 

75 

loao 

148 

loao 

44 

loao 

13 

Ipodtioo 

apoBitjoos. : 

SposiCioDs. 

4  or  more  poslUoos 

179 

64 

28 

9 

63.9 
22.9 

lao 

3.2 

51 

14 

9 

1 

68.0 

18.7 

12.0 

1.3 

94 

34 

14 

6 

63.5 

23.0 

0.5 

4.1 

25 

14 

3 

2 

0 
2 
2 

Girls 

44 

loao 

8 

loao 

21 

loao 

15 

100.0 

1  position 

37 
5 
2 

7 

I 

17 
2 
2 

13 
2 

2poeitiao8 

3pM(tiofui ,  .,  .     , 

1 

*  Not  ahown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

For  the  girls  the  numbers  are  too  small  for  any  comparison  by 
nativity.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  native  boys  whose  fathers  were 
also  native  than  of  those  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom,  68  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  63.5  per  cent,  held  only  one  position. 

Table  71  shows  that  more  than  one-third;  34.6  per  cent,  of  the  posi- 
tions held  by  children  before  leaving  school  lasted  less  than  three 
months,  but  nearly  as  large  a  proportion,  30.2  per  cent,  lasted  for  one 
year  or  more  and  almost  one-sixth,  15.9  per  cent,  for  two  years  or 
more.  This  table  also  shows  that  the  positions  held  by  girls  were 
shorter  than  those  held  by  boys,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  fact 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  them  were  during  vacation  only.  About 
three-fifths,  60.4  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  girls  lasted  less 
than  three  months,  and  less  than  one- tenth,  9.5  per  cent,  more  than 
a  year. 
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Time  employed  and  eex;  school  poeitums  held  by  interviewed  ckHdren  vio 

worked  before  leaving  school. 


Time  employed  in  each  school  position. 


Total 

Under  8  months 

Under  1  week 

1  week  under  1  month 

1  month  under  2 

2  months  under  8 

8  months  under  6 

6  months  under  12 

6  months  under  9 

0  months  under  12 

12  months  under  24 

12  months  under  18 . . . 

18  months  under  24 . . . 

24  months  and  over 

Not  reported 


School  positions  held  by— 


All  children. 

Bo 

Percent 

Number. 

distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

483 

loao 

430 

167 

34.6 

135 

12 

2.5 

7 

48 

9.0 

39 

37 

7.7 

31 

70 

14.5 

68 

92 

10.0 

82 

68 

14.1 

64 

52 

10.8 

50 

16 

3.3 

14 

60 

14.3 

67 

62 

ia8 

50 

17 

3.5 

17 

77 

15.0 

74 

10 

2.1 

8 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


loao 


Oiris. 


Number. 


53 


31.4 

1.6 

9.1 

7.2 

13.5 

19.1 

14.9 

11.6 

3.3 

15.6 

1L6 

4.0 

17.2 

1.9 


32 
5 
9 
6 
12 
10 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 


3 
2 


Percent 
distribo- 


IOQlO 


«L4 

9l4 

17.0 

ILS 


1&9 
7.5 
3.8 
3.8 
3.8 
3.^ 


5w7 

S.8 


Table  72. — Hours  weekly  and  sex;  school  positions  luld  by  interviewed  ckUtb^n  who 

worked  b^ore  leaving  school. 


Hours  weekly. 


Total 

Under  12 

Under  4 

4under8 

8  under  12 

12  under  24 

24to48(inclusiye)... 

24  under  36 

36  under  42 

42  under  4» 

48  even 

Over  48 

Over  48,  under  54 

54  and  over 

Not  reported 


School  positions  held  by— 


AUchUdren. 


Number. 


483 


121 
14 
45 
62 
154 
156 
64 
23 
42 
27 
25 
11 
14 
27 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


25.1 

2.9 

9.3 

12.8 

3L9 

32.3 

13.3 

4.8 

Kl 

5.6 

5.2 

2.3 

2.9 

5.6 


Boys. 


Number. 


430 


116 

13 

43 

60 

150 

124 

60 

16 

30 

18 

20 

7 

13 

20 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


27.0 
3.0 

lao 

14.0 

34.0 

28.8 

14.0 

8.7 

7.0 

4.2 

4.7 

1.6 

3.0 

4.7 


Girls. 


Number. 


53 


5 
1 
2 
2 
4 

32 
4 
7 

12 
9 
5 
4 
1 
7 


Percent 
distrlbo- 


IOOlO 


9L4 
L» 

3.8 
S.S 
7.5 

ea4 

7.5 

13.2 

22.6 

17.0 

9.4 

7.5 

L9 

13.3 


In  approximatelj  one-fourth,  25.1  per  cent,  of  their  school  posi- 
tions, according  to  Table  72,  the  children  worked  less  than  12  hours 
a  week,  and  in  not  far  from  one-third,  31.0  per  cent,  between  12  and 
24  hours.  In  nearly  another  third,  32.3  per  cent,  of  the  school  posi- 
tions held  by  both  sexes  and  in  60.4  per  cent  of  those  held  by  girls, 
the  hours  were  between  24  and  48  a  week.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
boys,  only  19.6  per  cent,  but  the  gfeat  majority  of  the  girls,  62.2  per 
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cent,  iv-orked  over  36  hours — ^indeed,  9.4  per  cent  of  the  girls  worked 
over  48  hours,  as  compared  with  only  4.7  per  cent  of  the  boys.  It 
should  be  remembered  in  this  connection,  of  course,  that  the  positions 
held  by  girls  were  much  more  generally  for  work  during  school  vaca- 
tion, and  that  a  lai^ger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys  were 
over  14  years  of  age  when  they  first  went  to  work. 

Tabi^  73. — Time  employed,  by  hours  weekly  and^ex;  school  positions  held  by  interviewed 

children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 


School  positions  of  spedfled  weekly  hours 

• 

Time  emplcyed  and  sex  of 

(mild. 

Under  12. 

18  under  24. 

24to48(indn- 
slye). 

Over  48. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

butioD.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Notre* 
ported. 

ISoth  sfizffi. .... 

121 

100.0 

154 

loao 

156 

100.0 

25 

loao 

27 

TTfviw  3  monthii w  ^ . . 

35 
25 
19 
10 
20 
3 

28.9 
20.7 
15.7 
15.7 

ie.5 

2.5 

34 
22 
30 
28 
36 
4 

22.1 
14.3 
19.5 
18.2 
23.4 
2.6 

80 
28 
16 
17 
14 
1 

51.3 
17.9 

ia3 
ia9 

9.0 
.6 

14 
10 

1 

4 

7 

2 

12  months,  under  24 

5 

7 

2 

BOTTS  •.••........<..<.. 

116 

loao 

150 

loao 

124 

100.0 

20 

loao 

20 

Under  3  months 

82 
25 
.     17 
19 
20 
3 

27.6 
21.6 
14.7 
16.4 
17.2 
2.6 

34 
21 
29 
28 
35 
3 

22.7 
14.0 
19.3 
18.7 
23.3 
2.0 

55 

23 
15 
17 
13 

1 

44.4 

1&5 
12.1 
13.7 

ia5 

.8 

11 
8 

1 

3 

5 

6  months,  under  12 i . 

12  months,  under  24 

2 
3 

M  months  and  over 

6 

Not  reported 

1 

Olria 

5 

loao 

4 

loao 

32 

100.0 

5 

100.0 

7 

Under  3  monthly 

3 

25 
5 
1 

3 
2 

1 

3  montlu.  under  6 

1 
1 

2 

0  mcmths.  under  12 

2 

12  months,  under  24 

3 

24  numthx  »nA  over 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Not  reported 

1 

>Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

When  the  weekly  hours  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  time 
employed,  as  in  Table  73,  it  is  foimd  that  over  half,  51.3  per  cent,  of 
all  the  positions  in  which  the  hoiuB  were  from  24  to  48  a  week  were 
held  for  less  than  three  months.  Practically  one-fifth  of  them,  how- 
ever, 19.9  per  cent,  were  held  for  over  a  year.  Of  those  which  ended 
in  less  than  three  months  a  larger  proportion  were  held  by  girls  than 
by  boys.  The  shorter  hour  positions  were  more  evenly  distributed 
according  to  the  time  spent  in  each,  but  a  surprisingly  large  propor- 
tion, 23.4  per  cent,  of  those  in  which  the  hours  were  from  12  to  24  a 
week  lasted  for  over  two  years. 
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EARNINGS  IN  SCHOOL  POS|TIONa<» 

» 

The  weekly  wages  depended  naturally  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  amount  of  tune  the  children  were  employed  weekly.  Table 
74  gives  the  wages  of  children  whose  work  fell  into  the  different  hour 
groups.  In  over  half,  51.2  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  which  the 
hours  were  under  12  the  children  either  worked  one  day  a  week  only 
or  received  no  cash  or  only  past  cash;  and  in,  considerably  over  one- 
fourth,  29.8  per  cent,  of  these  positions  they  received  less  than  $2 
a  week.  In  over  one-fourth,  27.9  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  which 
the  hours  were  from  12  to  24  they  received  less  than  $2.  None  of  the 
girls  who  held  positions  in  this  hour  group  made  over  $2  a  week. 
But  of  the  positions  held  by  boys  in  which  the  hours  were  12  but 
less  than  24,  in  more  than  one-fourth,  26.7  per  cent,  their  wages  were 
$2  but  less  than  $3,  and  in  nearly  as  large  a  proportion,  23.3  per  cent, 
they  were  $3  but  less  than  $4.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find 
that  in  these  positions  with  comparatively  short  hours,  averaging 
from  two  to  four  a  day,  13  boys,  8.7  per  cent,  made  $4  or  more  a 
week,  three  of  them  $6  or  over. 

The  children  who  worked  from  24  to  48  hours  a  week  naturally 
received  considerably  higher  wages  than  those  who  worked  shorter 
hoiu^.  In  more  than  one-third  of  these  positions,  35.3  per  cent,  the 
children  made  $4  or  more;  in  about  one-fourth,  25.6  per  cent,  $4 
but  less  than  $5.  In  nearly  as  large  a  proportion,  30.1  per  cent, 
however,  the  weekly  wages  were  only  from  $3  to  $4. 

In  connection  with  these  earnings  it  is  interesting  to  note  to  what 
extent  the  economic  needs  of  the  family  may  have  influenced  the 
child  to  secure  employment  before  leaving  school.  Table  75  shows 
that  of  the  interviewed  boys  who  gave  economic  reasons  for  leaving 
school  only  a  slightly  larger  proportion  than  of  those  who  gave  other 
reasons,  58.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  57.6  per  cent,  had  worked 
before  they  left  school.  And  of  the  interviewed  girls  an  even  smaller 
propprtion  of  those  who  gave  economic  reasons  than  of  those  who 
gave  other  reasons,  8.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  11  per  cent,  had 
worked  before  leaving  school.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  reason  given  by  the  child  for  leaving  school  may  not  always 
have  been  the  true  one. 


« In  some  cases  the  children  worked  on  their  own  aocoant  in  street  trades  and  other  similar  qpcnpatlaaf 
and  their  compensation  did  not,  therefore,  consist  technically  of  wages,  bat  to  make  possible  a  gnenl 
view  of  the  compensation  received  this  comparatively  unimportant  distinction  has  been  ignored  and  nob 
earnings  have  been  classified  along  with  actual  wages. 
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Table  74. — Weekly  wage,  hy  houn  weekly  and  hx:  eehoot  wmtions  held  hy  inUrviewed 

children  who  worked  brfore  leaving  echool. 


School  positions  of  spedfled  weekly  hours. 

Wtiiiilj  w^mdaexofciiad. 

Total. 

Under  12. 

12  under  21 

24  to  48 
(inclusive). 

Over  48. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distH- 

bu. 

tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

distri- 
bu- 

tion.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

distri- 
bu- 

tion.i 

Nimi- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

distri- 
bu- 

tion.i 

Both  fiexfMi 

483 

loao 

121 

loao 

154 

100.0 

156 

loao 

25 

100.0 

27 

' 

Under  S2 

95 
28 
67 
90 
99 
83 
61 
13 
9 
98 
73 
25 
18 

19.7 

5.8 

13.9 

18.6 

2a5 

17.2 

12.6 

2.7 

1.9 

20.3 

l&l 

5.2 

3.7 

36 

18 

18 

15 

3 

2 

.2 

29.8 

14.9 

14.9 

12.4 

2.5 

1.7 

1.7 

43 

8 

35 

40 

35 

13 

9 

1 

3 

19 

13 

6 

4 

27.9 

5.2 

22.7 

26.0 

22.7 

&4 

5.8 

.6 

1.9 

12.3 

&4 

3.9 

Z6 

11 
1 

10 
27 
47 
55 
40 
10 
5 
12 

7.1 

.6 

6.4 

17.3 

3ai 

85.3 

25.6 

6.4 

3.2 

7.7 

5 

Under  si 

1 

fi  nn4f4r  92  . .     ... 

4 

f^  onder  t3 

3 
8 
12 
10 
1 
1 
2 

5 

f?  whI^h*  94 .... 

6 

94  and  over 

1 

94  under  95 

9S  under  96 

1 

9Sand  over 

Other 

Worked  1  day  a  weak  only. . . . 

Nocaah  wage  or  only  part  casb 
Not  reported. TT ..VT. 

62 

50 

3 

3 

48.8 
2,5 
2.5 

3 
1 

12 

4 

7.7 
Z6 

2 

2 
7 



BOTS 

430 

loao 

116 

100.0 

150 

100.0 

124 

loao 

20 

100.0 

20 

Under  92 

88 
26 
62 
85 
86 
67 
47 
11 
9 
88 
70 
18 
16 

2a5 
6.0 

14.4 
19i8 

2ao 

15.6 

ia9 

2.6 
2.1 
20.5 
16.3 
4.2 
8.7 

35 

17 

18 

14 

3 

2 

2 

3a2 
14.7 
15.5 

lai 

2.6 
L7 
1.7 

40 

7 

33 

40 

35 

13 

9 

1 

3 

18 

13 

5 

4 

26.7 

4.7 

22.0 

26.7 

23.3 

8.7 

6.0 

.7 

2.0 

12.0 

a7 
a3 
2.7 

9 

1 

8 

24 

37 

42 

29 

8 

5 

9 

7.3 

.8 

6.5 

19.4 

29.8 

33.9 

23.4 

6.5 

4.0 

7.3 

4 

I7nd«r91 

1 

9^  under  92 

. 

8 

ttander98... 

3 

6 
9 
7 

1 
1 
2 

, 

4 

93  under  94 

5 

94  and  over 

1 

94  under  95 

96  under  96 

1 

96  and  over 

Other ;!!!;!!!I.'.*. .*..*!... 

59 

57 

2 

3 

5a9 

49.1 

1.7 

2.6 

Worked  1  day  a  week  only.... 

No  caah  wage  or  only  part  cash 

Not  reported.!; ..VT. 

9 
3 

7.3 
2.4 

2 

6 

Olrls 

53 

loao 

5 

loao 

4 

10a  0 

32 

loao 

5 

loao 

7 

Under  92 

7 

2 

5 

5 

13 

16 

14 

2 

13.2 

3.8 

9.4 

9.4 

24.5 

3a2 

26.4 

3.8 

1 
1 

3 

1 
2 

2 

1 

91  under  92 , . . 

2 

3 

10 

13 

U 

2 

1 

tiUDdern.. ............ ......... 

1 

1 

9S  under  94 

2 
3 
3 

1 

94  under  95 

96  and  over 

Otter 

10 
3 
7 
2 

18.9 

5.7 

13.2 

3.8 

8 

2 

1 

1 

3 

8 

Worked  1  day  a  week  only.... 

No  cash  wage  or  only  part  cash 

Notreoorted 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^  Not  shown  where  base  is  ton  than  50. 
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Table  75. — Employment  before  leaving  echodt  by  reaton/or  leaving  nkool  a-nd 

chUdren  interviewed. 


All  chit- 
dren. 

Children  who,  before  leaving  arhnol — 

Reason  for  leaving  school  and  sex  of  child. 

Worked. 

Did  not  work. 

Number. 

Percent.! 

Number. 

P«reait.> 

Both  sexes 

823 

324 

38.4 

490 

ea6 

Kconoip^c  rwwon5 

833 

406 

82 

110 

167 

47 

83.0 

4ao 

67.3 

223 

241 

85 

•7.0 

Oth*r  reasons 

59L1 

Reasons  not  reported .... 

4S.7 

Boys 

477 

280 

^7 

197 

41.3 

»  "v  «••••.•.•..................... 

Economic  reasons 

165 

262 

50 

96 

151 

33 

58w2 

57.6 
66.0 

60 

111 

17 

4L8 

Other  reasons,  r 

42.4 

Reasons  not  reported 

34.0 

Girls 

346 

44 

12.7 

302 

87.3 

Tt4v>no»ni4»  reasons 

"      168 

146 

32 

14 
16 
14 

8.3 
11.0 

154 

130 

18 

W.7 

Other  reasons 

fliii 

Reasons  not  reported 

I  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  60. 


SCHOOLTIME  LOOT. 

The  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school,  although  a  larger 
proportion  of  them  than  of  those  who  did  not  work  before  leaving 
took  their  first  regular  positions  during  school  term,  were  somewhat 
more  likely  to  go  straight  from  school  to  work  without  losing  any 
important  amount  of  schooltime  in  the  transfer.    Table  76  shows 
that  75.3  per  cent  of  the  children  who  worked,  as  compared  with 
only  71.3  per  cent  of  those  who  did  not  work,  took  their  first  regidar 
positions  during  the  school  year.     In  spite  of  this  only  26.9  per  cent 
of  the  former  group,  as  compared  with  34.3  per  cent  of  the  latter, 
had  intervals  of  one  week  or  more  of  schooltime  between  leaving 
school  and  taking  their  first  regular  positions.    Moreover,  only  9.6 
per  cent  of  the  children  who  had  worked,  as  compared  with  18.4 
per  cent  of  those  who  had  not  worked,  lost  one  month  or  more  of 
schooling  at  this  time. 

This  difference  shows  itself  chiefly  among  the  girls  who  had  not 
worked,  a  larger  proportion  of  whom  than  of  the  boys  had  intervals — 
in  many  cases  long  intervals — ^between  their  school  and  their 
working  lives.  Of  the  boys  alone  very  nearly  the  same  proportion 
of  those  who  had  worked  as  of  those  who  had  not  worked— 27.1 
per  cent  as  compared  with  28.4  per  cent — ^lost  one  week  or  more  of 
schooltime;  but  9.7  per  cent  of  tiiose  who  had  worked  and  13.6  per 
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cent  of  those  who  had  not  worked  lost  one  month  or  more  of  school- 
time  between  leaving  school  and  going  to  work. 

Tablb  J^.—^Amount  of  ichooUime  lost,  by  employment  before  leaving  school  and  iex; 

ckUdren  xnterviewed. 


Interval  between  loaviiig  school  and  going  to  work  and  sex. 


All  children. 


interval  during  fchool  term 

None  or  less  than  1  week  (interval  wholly  or  partly  during 

school  term) , 

1  week  or  more 

1  week,  under  1  month 

1  monui,  under  3  months 

3  months,  under  6  months 

6  months  or  over , 

Interval  entirely  during  vacatioQ — 


Bosrs. 


Interval  during  school  term 

None  or  less  than  1  week  (interval  wholly  or  partly  during 

school  term) , 

1  week  or  more 

1  week,  under  1  month 

1  month,  under  3  months 

3  months,  under  6  months 

6  months  or  over , 

Interval  entirely  during  vacation , 


Children  who,  before  leaving  school- 


Worked. 


Number. 


324 


241 

157 
87 
56 
21 
0 
1 
80 


280 


Oirls. 


Interval  daring  school  term 

None  or  less  than  1  week  (interval  wholly  or  partly  during 

school  term) 

1  week  or  more 

1  week,  under  1  month 

1  month,  under  3  months 

3  months,  under  0  months  

6  months  or  over 

Intcrvalentirely  during  vacation 


213 

137 
70 
49 
19 
7 
1 
67 


4^1 


31 

20 

11 

7 

2 

2 


13 


reroent 
distribu- 
tion.! 


100.0 


75.3 

48.5 

26.9 

17.3 

6.5 

2.8 

.3 

24.7 


loao 


76.1 

49.9 

27.1 

17.5 

6.8 

2.5 

.4 

23.9 


loao 


Did  not  work. 


Number. 


490 


S356 

184 
171 
79 
56 
19 
17 
143 


197 


*142 

85 
56 
29 
19 
3 
5 
55 


302 


214 
99 

11.'; 

50 
37 
16 
12 
88 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


loao 


71.3 

36.9 
34.3 
15.8 
11.2 
3.8 
3.4 
2&7 


100.0 


72.1 

43.1 

2&4 

14.7 

9.6 

1.5 

2.5 

27.9 


loao 


7a  9 

32.8 
38.1 
16.6 
12.3 
5.3 
4.0 
29.1 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

s  Induding  one  boy  for  whom  amount  of  schodtime  lost  was  not  reported. 

GRADE  COMPLETED  AND  RETARDATION. 

On  the  subject  of  the  grade  the  child  had  completed  when  he  left 
school  for  work,  information  is  available  not  only  for  the  inter- 
viewed children,  but  also  for  all  the  children  who  took  out  certifi-> 
cates  for  regular  or  for  vacation  work.  In  Table  77  the  vacation 
and  regular  workers  of  the  Boston  certificate  group  and  the  children 
of  the  interviewed  group  who  worked  and  who  did  not  work  before 
leaving  school  are  compared  as  to  this  point. 
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Tablb  77. — Qrade  eampUted  and  sex;  comparifon  of  vacation  and  regular  workers  i$nud 
eertifioaUt  in  Boeton  and  regular  workers  interviewed  who  worked  and  did  not  work 
before  leaving  sdiooL 


• 

Chfldren  issued  oertiAcates  in 
Boston,  who,  before  beeoming 
16,  worked— 

CaiUdren  interviewed  who  left 
school  to  work  before  beMoring 
16,  and  viio,  before  leaving 

OnMto  oompleled  or  kind  of  achod 
last  attended  and  aex  of  child. 

During  vacation 
or  out  of  school 
hours. 

Regolariy. 

worxea. 

Did  not  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dinri- 

bution.s 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distii- 

bution-s 

Both  sexes 

857 

100.0 

3,544 

100.0 

824 

100.0 

499 

loao 

Elemeatarv  srades 

415 

13 

26 

56 

93 

214 

9 

4 

411 

216 

143 

52 

22 

1 

4 

4 

4a4 

1.5 

3.0 

6.5 

10.9 

25.0 

1.1 

.5 

48.0 

25.2 

16.7 

6.1 

2.6 

.1 

.5 

.5 

2,907 

153 

304 

502 

528 

1.267 

41 

22 

4SS 

379 

103 

6 

111 

11 

21 

6 

82.0 

4.3 

8.6 

16.7 

14.9 

35.8 

1.2 

.6 

13.8 

ia7 

2L9 
.2 

3.1 
.3 
.6 
.2 

294 
12 
50 
56 

90.7 

3.7 

15.4 

17.3 

«454 

24 

41 

104 

92 

192 

91.0 

Fourth  srade 

4.8 

Fifth  grade 

&3 

Sixth  erade 

SX8 

Sereniiiarade 

55        17.0 

1&4 

Eiidith  CTEMle 

121 

37.3 

8&5 

Prevocatlonal 

Soedal 

nifrh  ARhooi  flTftdeii 

29 

27 

2 

9.0 

&3 

.6 

36 

34 

2 

7.2 

First  year 

6^8 

Second  vear * 

.4 

Third  and  fourth  vearBr 

Vocational  sdiooln . .. .  ,..r 

DiadDlinarr  schools 

Other  WhOMS r  r  .  .  r T  . 

Notrenorted 

1 

.3 

9 

L8 

Boys 

519 

100.0 

2,114 

100.0 

280 

loao 

197 

loao 

mrtrj  .I.....  •.......••••  .••••.... 

Elementary  grades 

243 

4 

15 

33 

60 

125 

5 

1 

200 

139 

92 

29 

9 

1 

2 

4 

46.8 

.8 

2.9 

6.4 

11.6 

24.1 

1.0 

.2 

5ai 

26.8 

17.7 

5.6 

1.7 

.2 

.4 

.8 

1,712 

82 

178 

347 

326 

730 

40 

9 

343 

264 

74 

5 

27 

11 

16 

5 

81.0 

3.9 

8.4 

16.4 

15.4 

34.5 

1.9 

.4 

16.2 

12: 5 

3.5 

.2 

1.3 

.5 

.8 

.2 

256 

9 

43 

48 

48 

108 

91.4 
3.2 
15.4 
17.1 
17.1 
38.6 

109 
6 
10 
43 
36 
74 

818 

Fourtlifffade 

3.0 

Fifth  grade 

&1 

Sixth  oade 

2L8 

Seventh  nade 

18w8 

Etshth  gred^t 

37. 6 

Prevocational 

Special 

Hiffh  school  trades .  ^  . 

28 
22 

1 

8.2 

7.9 

.4 

• 

22 

20 

2 

1L2 

First  year 

I0i3 

Second  year 

LO 

Third  aiid  fotirth  y«»rs 

Vocaticmal  sdiools 

DisdoUnarT  schools 

Other  schofNs 

Not  renorted 

1 

.4 

6* 

3.0 

Glrb 

838 

loao 

1,430 

100.0 

44 

loao 

302 

loao 

Rlementanr  iradeSr 

172 

9 

11 

23 

83 

89 

4 

3 

151 

77 

51 

23 

13 

2 

60.9 

2.7 

3.3 

6.8 

9.8 

26.3 

L2 

.9 

44.7 

22.8 

15.1 

6.8 

3.8 

.6 

1,195 

71 

120 

245 

202 

537 

1 

13 

145 

115 

29 

1 

8« 
5 
1 

83.6 

&0 

&8 

17.1 

14.1 

37.6 

.1 

.a? 

8.0 

2.0 

.1 

5.9 

.3 

.1 

38 
3 
7 
8 
7 

13 

•    ••••»■ 

«2S5 

18 
81 
61 
56 

lis 

94.4 

Fourtli  grade 

6^0 

Fifth  grade 

ia3 

Sixth  grade 

2as 

Seventh  nade 

1&5 

39.1 

Prevocatlonal 

8p«f4al                                 

Hich9dbool2rad<«r ...t 

6   

14 
14 

4.6 

First  year 

5 

1 

4.6 

Second  vear 

Thiffvl  Anil  ftmvrtii  matu           .    

VnAattons1s(4iools  

Other  schools ...         

3 

LO 

1 

>  Prevocational,  special,  vocational,  disciplinary,  and  other  sdiools  are  not  separately  entered  for  tbs 
ohildiren  Interviewed. 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  SO. 

*  Indnding  1  girl  under  the  fourth  grade. 
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Of  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  before  their  sixteenth 

birthdays  for  work  only  during  yacation  or  out  of  school  hours,  a 

much  larger  proportion  had  completed  high-school  grades  than  of 

those  who  took  out  certificates  for  regular  work.    Of  the  yacation 

workers  nearly  half,  48  per  cent,  but  of  the  regular  workers  little 

over  one-eighth,  13.8  per  cent,  came  from  the  high  schools.    One- 

foorth,  25.2  per  cent,  of  the  vacation  workers  as  compared  with 

one-tenth,  10.7  per  cent,  of  the  regular  workers,  came  from  the  first 

year  of  high  school;  16.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  2.9  per  cent  of 

the  regular  workers,  came  from  the  second  year;  and  6.1  per  cent, 

as  compared  with  0.2  per  cent  of  the  regular  workers,  had  completed 

the  third  or  fourth  years.    Children  who  had  completed  the  eighth 

or  a  higher  grade  constituted  nearly  three-fourths,  73  per  cent,  of 

the  yacation  workers  and  only  about  one-half,  49.6  per  cent,  of  the 

regular  workers. 

A  larger  proportion  of  both  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  yacation 
workers  than  of  those  who  were  regular  workers  came  from  high 
schools  or  had  completed  the  grammar  school  course.  In  both 
groups,  however,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys 
came  from  these  higher  grades.  Of  the  girls  who  worked  only 
during  yacation  or  outside  school  hours  71  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
74.2  per  cent  of  the  boys,  had  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  one  or 
more  years  of  high-school  work.  But  of  the  girls  who  took  out 
certificates  for  regular  positions  only  47.7  per  cent,  and  of  the  boys 
50.7  per  cent,  were  thus  far  advanced  in  their  school  work. 

These  differences  in  school  standing  do  not  necessarily  indicate, 
however,  that  the  yacation  workers  actually  were  farther  advanced 
for  their  ages  than  were  the  regular  workers.  Not  only  did  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  yacation  workers  come  from  the  nativity  groups — 
the  foreign-bom  in  general  and  notably  the  Italian — ^in  which  the 
proportion  of  children  from  the  lower  grades  was  particularly  high, 
but  the  yacation  workers,  as  already  shown,**  were  on  an  average 
ccmsiderably  older  than  the  regular  workers,  half  of  them  being  over 
15^  years  of  age  when  they  took  out  their  first  certificates.  This 
fact  alone  might  appear  to  account  for  all  the  differences  in  grades 
completed  between  the  two  ^oups. 

That  these  differences  in  age  do  not,  by  any  means,  however, 
account  for  the  differences  in  grade  completed  is  shown  in  Table  78, 
for  there  it  appears  that  not  far  from  one-third,  31.7  per  cent,  of  all 
the  children  who  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  woi^ed  only  during 
vacation  or  out  of  school  hours,  as  compared  with  less  than  one-tenth, 
9.4  per  cent,  of  those  who  took  regular  positions,  had  completed  higher 
grades  than  normal  for  their  ages.  It  should  be  noted  that  for  more 
than  one  in  ten,  10.9  per  cent,  of  regular  workers  but  for  little  more 
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than  one  in  a  hundred;  1.1  per  cent,  of  vacation  workers  the  school 
only  and  not  the  grade  attained  was  reported,  so  that  the  degree  of 
retardation  could  not  be  accurately  measured.  But  even  if  all  the 
children  for  whom  the  exact  grade  was  not  reported  had  come  from 
higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages,  the  children  who  worked  only 
during  vacation  or  out  of  school  hours  would  still  have  had  a  decided 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  advancement  in  school.  Moreover,  only 
one-six  thy  16.6  per  cent,  of  these  vacation  workers,  as  compared  with 
not  far  from  one-third,  31.5  per  cent,  of  the  regular  workers,  were 
retarded.  Although  the  differences  between  the  sexes  were  slight,  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys  who  worked 
only  during  vacation  or  out  of  school  hours  were  retarded. 

Table  78. — Retardation  and  Bex;  comparison  of  vacation  and  regular  workers  issued 
certificates  in  Boston  and  regular  workers  interviewed  who  worked  and  did  not  work 
before  leaving  school. 


ReUrdation  and  sex. 


AUchUdren 

Havinx  completed : 

Ahigher  grade  than  normal 

AnormafgnMio •. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal 

One  or  two  grades  lower  than 
normal ................... 

Three  or  more  grades  lower 

than  normal 

Not  reported* ; 

Boys 

Haying  completed: 

A  higher  grade  than  normal 

A  normal  grade 

A  lower  grade  than  normal 

One  or  two  grades  lower  than 

normal 

Three  or  more  grades  lower 

than  normal 

Not  reported' 

Girls 

Having  completed: 

A  higher  grade  than  normal 

A  normal  grade 

A  lower  grade  than  normal 

One  or  two  grades  lower  than 

normal 

Three  or  more  grades  lower 

than  normal 

Notreported< 


Children  issued  certmoates  in 
Boston,  who,  before  ^^^^""^"g 
16»  worked— 


During  vaeatloi) 

<x  out  of  schod 

hoars  only. 


Num- 
ber. 


&S7 


272 
434 
142 

112 

30 
0 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


31.7 
50.0 
16.6 

13.1 

3.5 
LI 


519 


167 

262 

83 

69 

II 

7 


100.0 


32.2 
50.5 
16.0 

13.8 

X7 
1.3 


338     loao 


105 
172 


48 

16 
2 


31.1 
5a9 
17.6 

12.7 

4.7 
.6 


Regularly. 


Num- 
ber. 


3,544 


334 

1,706 
1,117 

905 

212 

887 


2,114 


206 
967 
663 

548 

115 
276 


1,430 


126 
739 
454 

867 

97 
HI 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


loao 


9.4 
48.1 
3L5 

2Sw5 

6.0 

lao 


Chlldreo  interviewed  who  left 
school  to  work  before  becoming 
16,  and  who,  before  leaving 
school— 


Worked. 


Nomp 
ber. 


324 


43 
163 
117 

106 

12 
1 


loao 


9.8 
45.7 
31.4 

25.9 

5.4 
13.1 


loao 


8.8 
61.7 
3L7 

2&0 

6.8 

7.8 


280 


41 

141 

97 

88 

9 
1 


44 


2 
22 
90 

17 

8 


Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution.* 


100.0 


13.8 
fia3 
86.1 

3X4 

3.7 
.3 


loao 


14.6 
5a4 
34.6 

8L4 

3.2 
.4 


100.0 


Did  not  work. 


Num- 
ber. 


499 


Per 

cent 
di5tri- 
bottoo. 


100.0 


93 
246 
160 

128 

22 

10 


197 


41 
97 
52 

47 

6 
7 


802 


62 

140 

96 

81 

17 
8 


1&6 
49.3 

aai 

25.7 
4.4 


loao 


90.^ 
49l3 
264 

15 
3.6 


lOOiO 


17.2 
48lS 
815 

96^8 

&6 


*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

s "  Not  reported  "  means  that  the  children  came  from  disciplinary,  prevocational,  and  other  specUl 
MbOQls  and  that  on  the  records  only  the  school  attended,  and  not  the  grade  completed,  was  given. 
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Tbe  differences  between  these  two  groups  of  children  in  grade  com- 
pleted shown  in  Table  77  must  therefore  be  due  to  an  actual  tendency. 
The  fact  that  the  group  of  vacation  workers  includes  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  foreign  bom,  and  especially  of  ItaUan  children,  who  tend 
more  frequently  than  native  children  to  be  retarded,  can  not  alter  the 
conclusion  that  the  children  ^o  worked  only  during  vacation  and  out 
of  school  hours  tended  much  more  frequently  than  did  those  who  left 
school  for  work  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  to  come  from  higher 
grades  than  normal  for  their  ages.  Conversely,  it  can  not  alter  the 
conclusion  that  the  r^ular  workers  tended  much  more  frequently  than 
the  vacation  workers  to  be  retarded  in  their  school  work. 

The  children  who  were  interviewed,  whether  or  not  they  had  worked 
before  leaving  school,  had  all  left  school  for  work  before  they  became 
16  and  most  of  them  soon  after  becoming  14  years  of  age.  These 
children,  therefore,  were  all  regular  workers,  and  consequently  in  their 
school  advancement  they  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  entire  group 
of  children  who  took  regular  positions  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays 
except  that,  as  they  were  on  an  average  younger,  fewer  of  them  came 
from  high  school. 

The  vacation  work  reported  by  these  children,  moreover,  was  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  begun,  if  not  completed,  before  they  became 
14  years  of  age,  and  generally  without  taking  out  employment  cer- 
tificates. The  vacation  workers  of  the  schedule  series  constituted, 
therefore,  a  group  of  children  who  not  only  had  definitely  entered  the 
industrial  world  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays — ^most  of  them  soon 
after  their  fourteenth  birthdays — ^but  had  been  irregularly  employed 
out  of  school  hours  before  tiiey  definitely  entered,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  before  they  were  of  legal  age  definitely  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  industrial  workers. 

From  Table  77,  relating  to  grade  completed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
show  that  work  before  leaving  school  had  any  definite  effect  on  the 
school  standing  of  the  children  who  took  regular  positions  before  they 
were  16  years  of  age.  Nearly  one-fifth,  19. 1  per  cent,  of  those  who  had 
worked,  as  compared  with  little  more  than  one-eighth,  13  per  cent,  of 
those  who  had  not  worked,  came  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  grades.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  9  per  cent  of  those  who  had  worked,  as  compared 
with  only  7.2  per  cent  of  those  who  had  not  worked,  had  completed 
one  or  more  years  in  high-school  study.  This  difference,  however, 
might  be  entirely  accoimted  for  by  the  smaller  proportion  of  foreign 
bom,  and  especially  Italian  children,  in  the  group  of  vacation  workers. 
That  it  is  at  least  in  part  so  accounted  for  appears  to  be  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  occurred  entirely  among  the  girls,  who  were  on  an  average 
older  than  the  boys  when  they  left  school  for  work,  and  among  whom 
were  an  abnormally  large  proportion  of  ItaUans,  who  tend  normally, 
as  already  indicated,  to  leave  school  for  work  as  soon  as  they  can 
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secure  certificates  rather  t&an  to  work  before  leaving  schooL  Among 
the  boys,  in  fact,  a  smaller  proportion  of  those  who  had  worked  than 
of  those  who  had  not  worked  came  from  high-school  grades. 

When  Table  78  is  considered,  however,  it  appears  definitely  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  interviewed  children  who  had  w<H*ked  than 
of  those  who  had  not  worked  before  leaving  school  came  from  lower 
grades  and  a  smaller  proportion  from  higher  grades  than  normal  for 
their  ages.^  Of  the  children  who  had  worked,  36.1  per  cent  and  of 
those  who  had  not  worked  only  30.1  per  cent  were  retarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  the  children  who  had  worked  only  13.3  per  cent,  but  of 
those  who  had  not  worked  18.6  per  cent,  had  completed  when  thej 
left  school  higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  kind  of  work  done  before  leaving  school  by  the  children  who 
were  interviewed  appears  to  have  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  their 
school  standing. 

Much  of  this  work,  and  that  which  was  apparently  the  most  harm- 
ful, was  at  least  b^un  during  school  term.    Among  the  children  who 
had  worked  before  leaving  school  a  decidedly  larger  proportion,  accord- 
ing to  Table  79,of  those  whose  firstschool  positions  wereforwork  during 
school  term  and  at  no  other  time  had  completed  only  the  sixth  or  a 
lower  grade  than  of  those  whose  first  positions  were  of  any  other  kind. 
Not  far  from  one-half,  46  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  former  group 
had  not  completed  any  grade  higher  than  the  sixth.    Moreover,  the 
proportion  of  children  from  the  sixth  or  a  lower  grade  whose  first 
school  positions  were  for  work  dining  both  school  term  and  vacation 
was  higher  than  that  of  children  whose  first  positions  were  for  work 
during  vacation  only — ^31.1  per  cent  as  compared  with  26.8  per  cent. 
A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  children  whose  first  school  positions 
were  held  during  vacation  only  than  of  any  other  group  came  from  nigh 
school,  14.1  per  cent  as  compared  with  8.3  per  cent  of  those  who 
had  worked  dining  both  vacation  and  school  term,  and  with  7.1  per 
cent  of  those  who  had  worked  only  during  school  term.    These  figures 
relate,  of  course,  only  to  first  school  positions,  but  since  two-thirds  of 
these  children  held  only  one  such  position  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
point  is  probably  not  aiBFected  by  this  fact.    Evidently  for  some  reason 
the  children  whose  first  positions  were  held  during  school  term  were 
more  likely  than  those  whose  first  positions  were  held  only  during 
vacation  to  have  completed  only  the  sixth  or  a  lower  grade  when  they 
finally  left  school.    Most  of  these  children  doubUess  were  retarded. 

V  As  explained  on  p.  127,  the  difference  between  the  certiflcate  and  schedule  groups  in  the  ptoportioDS  of 
ehUdren  from  higher  grades  than  nonnal  can  not  be  considered  of  any  special  idgntflcanoe  because  it  is 
probably  caused,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  large  proportion  in  the  certificate  group  for  whom  only  the  school 
and  not  the  grade  was  reported  and  for  whom,  therefore,  retardation  oonkl  not  be  determined,  i.  e ,  wtf 
"not  reported." 
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Table  79. — Orade  completed,  by  kind  of  first  school  position,  and  sex;  interviewed  children 

who  worked  before  leavtng  school. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who  on  leaving  school  had  completed 
spedfledgrade. 

!bid  of  first  school  position  and  sac  of  child. 

Sixth  or 
lower. 

Seventh  or 
eighth. 

Hishi 
loi 

Bdiool 
II. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.^ 

Both  sexes 

S324 

118 

36.4 

176 

54.3 

29 

9.0 

•catiaiionlY 

«71 

132 

129 

3 

113 

36 

20 

54 

3 

8 

19 
41 
41 

26.8 
31.1 
3L8 

41 
80 
79 

1 

53 
14 

8 
28 

3 

2 

57.7 
6a6 
6L2 

***46.*9' 
"*5i.*9' 

10 
U 
9 
2 
8 
2 
3 
3 

14.1 

uatiimandf  school  t«in 

&3 

Out  of  school  boars 

7.0 

During  school  hours 

™¥!4 t4nn ....^».  ^......^-x^xa..^.. 

52 

20 

9 

23 

46i0 
***4i'6* 

7.1 

Satarday  onlv 

Before  and  alxer  sdiool 

Sfttorday  and  before  and  after  school 

Dnrfng  school  hfflirs 

5.6 

iotnpcr&d 

6 

.... 

Boys 

«280 

100 

36.7 

156 

55.7 

23 

&2 

aettionoinly 

Ml 

128 

126 

2 

105 

35 

IS 

52 

6 

7 

39 
39 

31.0 

27 
79 
78 

1 

48 
14 

7 
27 

2 

"*6i.'7* 
61.9 

*  "45.7' 
**"6L9' 

6 
10 
9 
1 
7 
1 
3 
3 

wation  ana  school  term 

7.8 

Out  of  sdiool  hours 

7.1 

Dtninff  school  hours 

ehooltenn 

50 
20 

8 
22 

4 

47.6 
"*4i'3* 

6.7 

Sattuday  only 

Before  and  after  sdiool 

,  Saturday  and  before  and  after  school 

•otrqwrted 

5.8 

Girls. : 

44 

18 

20 

6 

'•cation  only 

30 
4 

3 

1 
8 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 

12 
2 
2 

14 

1 
1 

4 

1 

^leation  and  school  term 

Out  of  school  hours 

Dminjp  school  hoiirs 

1 

1 
1 

eboolterm 

2 

6 

Saturday  only. 

Before  and  a^ter  sidiool 

1 
1 

1 
1 
3 

^torday  and  before  and  after  school 

,  Doiinff  school  hours 

«ot  reported 

2 

I  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
'loduding  one  boy  whose  grade  was  not  reported. 


That  work  during  school  term  tends  distinctly  to  cause  a  child  to 
^  behind  in  his  school  work  is  even  more  clearly  indicated  by  the 
igures  in  Table  80  than  by  those  in  Table  79.  For  in  Table  80 
^h  child's  actual  age  at  leaving  school  is  compared  with  the  grade 
^hich  he  had  completed  at  that  time.  Of  the  children  whose  first 
Positions  were  held  only  during  school  term  45.1  per  cent  were  re- 
^ed,  as  compared  with  31.1  per  cent  of  those  whose  first  positions 
^ere  held  during  both  school  term  and  vacation  and  with  28.2  per 
5ent  of  those  whose  first  positions  were  held  during  vacation  only. 
^  the  other  hand,  of  the  children  whose  first  positions  were  solely 
iuring  vacation  a  larger  proportion  than  of  any  other  group  were 
from  normal  grades,  and  of  those  whose  first  positions  were  during 
both  vacation  and  school  term  a  larger  proportion  had  completed 
^her  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages. 

49470"— 22 12 
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-RetardtUum^  by  kind  of  potition  first  held  before  leaving  school,  and  sex; 
interviewed  children  who  worked  before  letting  school. 


AU 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed  for 

their  ages- 

A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normaL 

Kind  of  first  school  position 
and  sex. 

Total. 

One  or  two 

grades 

lower  than 

normaL 

Three  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

normaL 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.' 

Both  sexes 

«324 

43 

13.3 

163 

6a3 

117 

36.1 

105 

32.4 

12 

3.7 

Vacation  only 

«71 

132 

120 

3 

113 

36 

20 

64 
3 

8 

» 
23 
22 

1 
10 

3 

3 

4 

12.7 
17.4 
17.1 

"8.*8* 
7.4 

41 
68 
66 

2 
62 
14 

8 

29 
1 
2 

67.7 
61.5 
61.2 

20 
41 
41 

28.2 
3L1 
31.8 

17 
37 
87 

23.0 
28.0 
28.7 

3 

4.3 

Vacation  ana  sdiool  term 

XO 

Oat  of  school  hours 

11 

During  school  hours .......... 

Scluxdtenn 

46.0 
68.7 

61 

10 

9 

21 
2 
6 

46.1 
3&0 

47 
10 

8 

18 
2 

4 

4L6 

xs 

Saturday  only. 

Before  and  after  school 

Saturday  and  before  and  after 
school. 

aa.3 

5.6 

DurinjT  schod  hours 

Notrepcxted 

1 

Boys 

<280 

41 

14.6 

141 

6a4 

07 

34.6 

88 

31.4 

3.2 

J "•••••■•■••••••••••••••• 

Vacation  only 

S41 

128 

126 

2 

105 

35 

18 

62 
6 

8 
23 
22 
1 
0 
2 
3 

4 

1 

*i8.'6' 
17.6 

*8.*6* 
7.7 

24 
66 
66 

1 
48 
14 

7 

28 
2 

*6i*6* 
61.6 

8 
30 
39 

•••••• 

3a6 

3L0 

8 
85 
86 

Vacation  and  school  term 

27.3 
27.8 

8.1 

Out  of  sdiool  hours 

3.3 

Durins  school  hours 

School  term 

46.7 
63.8 

47 
10 

8 

20 
3 

44.8 
3&6 

43 

10 

7 

17 

a 

4L0 

3.S 

Saturday  only 

Before  and  after  school 

Saturday  and  before  and  after 
school 

82.7 

1 

&s 

Not  reported 

Girls 

44 

2 

22 

2U 

17 

3 

Vacation  only. 

30 
4 

3 
1 
8 
1 
2 

2 
3 
2 

1 

17 
2 
1 
1 
8 

12 
3 
3 

9 

a 

3 

3 

Vacation  and  stdiool  term 

Out  of  school  honn» ........... 

Durinf  €(diool  hours 

School  term 

1 
1 

4 

4 

Saturdav  onlv 

Beffx^  and  after  school . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 
2 
2 

Saturday  and  before  and  after 
school 

Durinff  s(^ool  hours 

Not  reported 

1 

■ 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  60. 

*  Including  one  boy,  whose  age  on  leaving  school  was  not  reported. 


nWUSTRIAL  HISTORIES. 

When  a  child  has  finally  left  school  to  go  to  work  he  has  started 
upon  a  real  industrial  career  the  first  phase  of  which  ends  upon  his 
sixteenth  birthday  when  the  restrictions  of  the  law  are. in  large  part 
removed.  The  occupations  which  he  enters  during  this  period  will 
be  considered  later,  but  certain  other  general  facts  in  regard  to  his 
industrial  history  are  important.  In  the  first  place  how  does  he 
secure  his  first  and  later  positions )  Is  he  guided  upon  the  threshold 
of  industrial  life  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  officials  of  the  school 
which  he  is  leaving  or  of  the  department  which  enforces  the  child- 
labor  law  under  the  authority  of  which  he  is  placing  himself  ?  Or  is 
he  left  without  guidance  from  any  pubhc  source  ? 

It  is  also  important  to  know  how  many  positions  he  holds  dming 

this  period,  diuing  what  proportion  of  the  time  he  is  unemployed, 

what  wages  he  receives  when  he  begins  work  and  what  wage  increases 

he  secures.    From  one  point  of  view,  however,  his  industrial  success 

can  best  be  measured  by  his  average  monthly  earnings  in  all  positions 

and  through  all  periods  of  employment  and  unemployment.    These 

average  monthly  earnings  give  an  idea  of  the  monetary  value  to  himself 

or  his  family  of  the  labor  of  a  child  imder  16  years  of  age.     Finally, 

it  is  very  important,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  health,  to 

know  the  hours  which  he  works,  and  especially  from  the  educational 

and  industrial  points  of  view,  to  know  the  reasons  for  his  changes 

in  positions. 

METHODS  OF  SECURING  POSITIONS. 

The  great  majority  of  child  workers  in  Boston  appear  to  have  secured 
their  positions  either  independently  or  through  friends  or  relatives. 
Table  81  shows  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  children  studied 
secured  their  first  positions  in  one  of  these  two  ways.  Of  those  for 
whom  continuation  school  records  were  used  the  proportion  was  76 
per  cent  and  of  those  who  were  interviewed  it  was  87.7  per  cent.  A 
smaller  proportion  of  the  interviewed  children  than  of  the  continua- 
tion-school children,  38.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  40.2  per  cent, 
secured  their  first  positions  independently,  and  a  considerably  larger 
proportion,  49.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  35.8  per  cent,  seciu'ed 
them  through  friends  or  relatives.  The  latter  difference  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  about  one-tenth,  10.6  per  cent,  of  the  continua- 
tion-school children  failed  to  report  how  they  secured  their  first  posi- 
tions. But  the  smaller  proportion  of  interviewed  children  who  se- 
cured their  first  positions  independently  must  show  a  real  difference 
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between  the  two  groups  which  is  due,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  the 
interviewed  children  were  on  an  average  younger  than  the  continoar 
tion-school  children  when  they  began  work. 

Little  use  appears  to  have  been  made  of  employment  agencies  or 
of  schools  or  placement  bureaus  in  securing  first  positions,  and  few 
children  were  oflfered  poditions.  Only  about  one  child  in  twenty, 
5.4  per  cent  of  the  continuation-school  group  and  5.1  per  c^it  of  the 
schedule  group,  secured  their  first  positions  through  a  State  or  other 
employment  agency  or  philanthropic  organization.  An  even  smaUer 
proportion,  3.9  per  cent  of  the  continuation-school  group  and  1.7 
per  cent  of  the  schedule  group,  were  assisted  by  a  school  or  a  place- 
ment bureau.  Of  the  continuation-school  group  4  per  cent  and  of 
the  schedule  group  4.6  per  cent  were  oflfered  employment. 

Table  81. — Method  of  seeurina  first  poiition,  by  sex;  companion  of  ckitdren  interviewed 

with  children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


* 

Children   in   Boston   continuation 
school. 

Children  interviewed  (Boston). 

Method  of  seeurliig  first 

Both 

sexes. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Both 

sexes. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

podtloii. 

NnmJ 
ber. 

3,309 

Per 

cent 

d1.v 

tribu- 

tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dls- 

trlbu- 

tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dlf». 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

0«lt 

dla- 
trlbu- 

tJOD. 

Total 

loao 

2,026 

loao 

1.873 

loao 

823 

loao 

477 

loao 

846 

ioqlo 

Position  seoured  throogh— 
Friend  or  relative 

1,217 

35.8 

738 

36.4 

479 

84.9 

406 

49.3 

212 

444 

194 

56.1 

Friend 

655 
647 

115 

16.3 
16.1 

3.4 

325 
330 

83 

16.0 
16.3 

4.1 

230 
217 

82 

16.8 
15.8 

2.8 

183 
160 

68 

22.2 
19.4 

7.7 

84 

83 

45 

17.6 
17.4 

9.4 

09 

77 

18 

28.6 

Relative 

22_S 

En^Ioyer  is  rela- 
tive  

S.2 

"     t     - 

Independently  secured . 

1  367 

40.2 

735 

36.3  j    632 

46.0 

316 

88.4 

186 

89.0 

180 

87.ft 

Applied  personally . 

Answered    adver- 
tisement  

Worked  there  be- 
fore  

1,296 

65 

6 

136 

38.1 

1.9 

.2 

698 

31 

6 

34.5 

1.5 

.3 

698 
34 

43.6 
2.5 

234 
44 
38 

28.4 
6.3 
4.6 

140 
16 
80 

29.4 
3.4 
6.8 

04 
28 

8 

27.2 
8.1 
2.S 

Employment  offered . . . 

4.0 

104 

5.1  j      82 

2.8 

38 

4.6 

31 

6.5 

7 

ZO 

Smplovment   agency, 

184 

5.4 

171 

&4 

13 

.9 

42 

5.1 

87 

7.8 

6 

L4 

State  employment 
oflice ............ 

81 

138 

IS 

.9 

4.1 

.4 

27 

132 

12 

1.3 

6.5 

.6 

4 
6 
3 

.3 
.4 
.2 

i 

Private     employ- 
ment agiRncy 

PhUanthropio    or- 
ganbation 

88 

4 

4.6 
.6 

84 

8 

7.1 
.6 

4 

1 

1.3 
.3 

School,  or  placement 
bureau..    .  .  a 

132 

3.9 

75 

8.7 

67 

4.2 

14 

L7 

6 

L8 

8 

2.S 

Day  school 

Continuation  school 

71 

7 

54 

2.1 

.2 

1.6 

42 

2 

31 

2.1 

.1 

1.6 

29 

5 

23 

2.1 

.4 

1.7 

8 

1 
10 

.4 

.1 
1.2 

1 

.2 

2 
1 
5 

.e 
.s 

Placement  bureau. . 

6 

1.0 

L4 

Other  methods. 

8 
860 

.1 

ia6 

8 
200 

.1 
9.9 

Method  not  reported . . . 

100 

1L7 

7 

.9 

5 

LO 

2 

.« 
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Each  public  school  m  Boston  had  at  the  time  of  this  study  a  Toca- 
tkmal  counselor  whose  function  was,  not  to  secure  positions,  but 
to  furnish  advice  to  childr^i  who  were  leaving  sehool  for  work. 
These  counselors,  who  were  usually  teachers  in  the  upper  grades 
giving  only  part  time  to  this  work,  also  sometimes  placed  children  in 
positions  which  they  considered  comparatively  desirable.  Special 
types  of  schools  such  as  disciplinary,  prevocational  and  vocational, 
frequently  secured  positions  for  their  pupils.  That  day  schools  in 
general  were  more  likely,  however,  to  secure  positions  for,  and  prob- 
ably also  to  be  consulted  by,  the  older  children  than  the  younger  ones 
appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  secured  first  positions 
for  2.1  per  cent  of  the  continuationnschool  children  but  for  ooly  (X4 
per  cent  of  the  interviewed  children.  Evidently,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, their  influence  over  the  actual  placement  of  children  in 
industry  was  slight.  • 

An  agency  especially  designed  for  the  placement  of  children  existed, 
however,  in  the  placement  bureau  which  had  an  office  adjoining  the 
Boston  certificate  office.  The  work  of  this  bureau  was  mainly 
among  high-school  graduates  and  children  over  16  years  of  hgp  who 
were  applying  for  educational  certificates.  That  it  had  compara- 
tively little  to  do  with  securing  positions  for  the  children  included  in 
this  study  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  placed  in  their  first  positions 
only  1.6  per  cent  of  the  children  for  whom  continuation-school 
records  were  used,  64  children  out  of  3,399.  The  State  employment 
office  secured  first  positions  for  qply  31  of  these  children,  27  of  them 
boys. 

Less  than  one-tenth,  9.3  per  cent,  of  the  continuation-echool  chil- 
dren and  an  even  smaller  proportion,  6.8  per  cent,  of  the  interviewed 
children  secured  their  first  positicms  through  any  sort  of  agency  or 
bureau  organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment.  Of  those 
who  did  make  use  of  such  an  agency,  more  than  half,  4.1  per  cent  of 
the  continuation-school  children  and  4.6  per  cent  of  the  interviewed 
children,  were  placed  by  private  employment  agencies.  Most  of 
the  children  placed  by  these  agencies,  as  well  as  of  those  placed  by  the 
State  employment  office,  were  hojs. 

In  the  continuation-school  group  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  than 
of  boys  secured  their  positions  independently,  46  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  36.3  per  cent,  but  in  the  group  of  children  interviewed 
the  tendency  of  the  two  sexes  was  exactly  reversed  and  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  boys  seciu-ed  their  positions  independently.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  continuation-school  group  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  girls  than  of  boys,  34.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  36.4  per 
cent,  secured  their  first  positions  through  friends  or  relatives,  and 
tlus  also  was  reversed  among  the  interviewed  children.  In  the  latter 
group  56.1  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  44.4  per  cent  of  the  boys  were 
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assisted  by  friends  or  relatives.  In  general  it  appears  that  the  giils 
were  even  more  likely  than  the  boys  to  apply  personally  for  positions, 
but  that  there  was  more  difference  in  timidity  between  the  younger 
and  older  girls  than  between  the  younger  and  older  boys. 

Table  82. — Method  of  seeuring  first  and  second  positions^  by  sex;  children  in  Boston  con- 

tintuUion  school  who  held  two  or  more  positions. 


Chfldren  who  held  two  or  more  positions. 

Both 

sexes. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

Method  ofieoailiicpoBitiaD. 

First  posi- 
tion. 

Second  posi- 
tion. 

First  posi- 
tion. 

Second  posi- 
tion. 

First  posi- 
Uon. 

Second  poci- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

• 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bu- 
Uon. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cmt 

distri- 

bo- 

tiOQ. 

ToUl 

1,906 

100.0 
29.7 

1,908 

100.0 

1,101 

100.0 

1,101 

100.0 

807 

100.0 

807 

loao 

PodtiGD  secured  throo^— 
Friend  or  relative 

M7 

507 

26.6 

338 

80.7 

287 

26.1 

229 

28w4 

220 

27.3 

Friend 

248 

271 

48 

13.0 

14.2 

2.6 

288 

194 

26 

15.1 

ia2 

L3 

148 

161 

29 

13.4 

14.6 

2.6 

155 

111 

21 

14.1 

10.1 

1.9 

100 

110 

19 

12.4 

13.6 

2.4 

133 

83 

4 

16.5 

Relfttfve 

Employer  rdattvei. 

las 

Independentlj  seoored . 

793 

41.  e 

882 

46.2 

416 

87.8 

467 

42.4 

377 

46.7 

.415 

51.4 

Apidied  personally. 
Answered    adyer- 

tisement 

Worked  there  before 

747 

41 
5 

82 

89.2 

2.1 
.8 

882 

48 
2 

43.6 

2.5 
.1 

392 

19 
5 

85.6 

1.7 
.5 

446 

19 
2 

4a5 

L7 
.2 

355 
22 

44.0 
2.7 

386 
29 

47.8 
1.6 

BmploynMnt  offered . . . 

4.3 
8.1 

67 

3.6 

61 

5.5 

42 

8.8 

21 

2.6 

25       3.1 

Employment  asenoy, 
sofaool,  ptaeemnt  bo- 
reaUietc 

1M 

282 

15.3 

116 

10.5 

208 

18.4 

89 

4.8 

89 

11.0 

State  employment 
office. ,., 

14 

61 

5 
44 

3 
28 

.7 
8.2 

.3 
2.3 

.2 
1.5 

82 

80 

6 
47 
84 
44 

1.7 

4.2 

.3 
2.5 
4.4 

2.3 

12 
61 

3 
28 

1 
11 

1.1 
6.5 

.3 
2.5 

.1 
1.0 

26 

71 

4 
32 
42 
28 

2.4 

6.4 

.4 

2.9 
3.8 
2.5 

2 

.2 

6 

9 

1 
15 
42 
16 

.7 

Private     employ- 
ment asttioy 

1.1 

Philanthropic    or- 
ganisation  

Day  school 

Continuation  school 
Placement  bureau. . 

2 

16 

2 

17 

.2 

2.0 

.2 

2.1 

.1 
1.9 
6.S 
2.0 

Method  not  reported. . . 

311 

18.3 

160 

8.4 

170 

15.4 

102 

9.8 

141 

17.5 

-"5r 

7.2 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  children  secured  their  second  positions 
independently  than  their  first  *^^  and  a  smaller  proportion  secured  their 
second  positions  through  relatives.  Table  82  shows  that  of  the 
continuation-school  children  who  held  more  than  one  position  46.2 
per  cent  secured  their  second  positions  independently,  as  compared 
with  only  41.6  per  cent  who  secured  their  first  positions  in  this  way. 
Although  a  slightly  larger  proportion  secured  their  second  positions 

''aBesed  on  total  OMes.  If  not  reported  etses  are  equally  divided  among  the  diflerent  positioos,  tbsn 
the  proportion  securing  their  second  positions  independently  was  about  the  same  as  the  proportloo 
securing  their  first  positions  independently. 
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by  answering  advertisements^  the  diflference  was  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  larger  proportion  who  applied  personally,  43.6  per  cent  as 
compared  with  39.2  per  cent.  This  table  also  shows  that  only  26.6 
per  cent  of  the  second  positions,  as  compared  with  29.7  per  cent  of 
the  first  positions,  were  secured  through  relatives  and  friends.  Here 
the  difference  was  due  entirely  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  the  second  position  was  secured  through  a  relative  or  in  which 
the  second  employer  was  a  relative.  Only  10.2  per  cent  of  the  children 
who  held  more  than  one  position  secured  their  second  positions 
through  relatives,  as  compared  with  a  percentage  of  14.2  for  their 
first  positions.  And  only  25,  or  1.3  per  cent  of  these  children,  worked 
for  relatives  in  their  second  positions,  as  compared  with  48,  or  2.5 
per  cent,  in  their  first  positions.^  On  the  other  hand,  a  larger  pro- 
portion, 15.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  13  per  cent,  secured  their 
second  positions  through  friends.  Both  the  boys  and  the  girls 
showed  this  greater  tendency  to  secure  their  second  than  their  first 
positions  through  friends  or  by  personal  application. 

With  the  backgroimd  of  experience  secured  in  their  first  positions 
many  children  evidently  had  greater  confidence  and  initiative,  which 
led  them  to  branch  out  for  themselves  and  secure  their  second  posi- 
tions by  personal  application.  In  this  they  were  doubtless  often 
assisted  by  information  secured  through  all  sorts  of  channels  opened 
up  to  them  through  their  previous  work,  including  their  new  asso- 
ciates. The  influence  of  these  new  associates  is  shown  also  in  the 
nmnber  of  children  who  secured  their  second  positions  through  friends 
instead  of  relatives.  Many  children  who  secured  their  positions  by 
personal  application  doubtless  heard  of  the  vacancies  through  asso- 
ciates. 

These  children  showed  a  decidedly  greater  tendency  to  make  use 
of  agencies  and  bureaus  designed  for  placement  in  securing  their 
second  than  they  had  in  securing  their  first  positions.  Nearly  twice 
as  many  of  them,  292,  or  15.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  155,  or  8.1 
per  cent,  secured  their  second  positions  through  employment  agencies 
or  schools  or  placement  biu'eaus.  A  larger  proportion  used  each 
different  type  of  such  agency,  except  the  philanthropic  organization, 
for  second  than  for  first  positions;  even  the  day  school  secured  more 
second  than  first  positions  for  children  who  held  more  than  one. 
I^e  placement  bureau,  which  found  first  positions  for  only  28,  or  1.5 
per  cent  of  these  children,  found  second  positions  for  44,  or  2.3  per 
cent  of  them. 

The  greatest  difference  was  foimd,  as  was  natural,  in  the  use 
Blade  of  the  placement  facilities  of  the  continuation  school.     Voca- 

"  In  all  the  regular  positions  held  by  the  children  interrlewed  the  employers  were  parents  or  relatives 
^  ^  cases  involving  78  children,  58  boys  and  20  girls. 
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tioDal  guidance  or  vocational  counseling  was  a  prcHninent  fe&t 
the  work  of  the  continuation  school -and,  although  tins  functii 
not  include  specifically  the  placement  of  children,  it  natural 
to  such  placement,  especially  as  the  teachers'  visits  to  the  esti 
ments  where  children  were  at  work  began  to  make  emplpyers 
the  aid  which  the  schools  could  give  them.  Employers  at  th 
of  this  study  were  gradually  learning  to  send  to  the  cmtin 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  especially  to  fill  positions  requiring 
technical  or  vocational  training.  Before  securing  their  first  po 
children,  as  a  rule,  had  no  contact  with  the  continuation  school 
they  were  enrolled  only  after  they  had  brought  their  promi 
employment  and  secured  t^eir  first  certificates.  Only  three  o{ 
or  0.2  per  cent,  therefore,  secured  their  first  positions  throu 
continuation  school,  as  compared  with  84,  or  4.4  per  cent,  whos 
their  second  positions  through  this  agency.  This  latter  pro]] 
moreover,  must  not  be  considered  typical  of  the  work 
continuation  school  in  this  respect  as  it  represents  onl; 
placement  as  could  be  carried  on  during  the  early  history  of  thi 
when  the  eneigies  of  its  staff  were,  occupied  mainly  in  the 
task  of  organization  and  no  systematic  placement  work  hi 
developed.  , 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign  bom  than  of  the  native  < 
included  in  the  continuation  school  group,  according  to  Ti 
seciu*ed  their  first  positions  independently  or  through  rela 
were  employed  by  relatives,  and  a  smaller  proportion  mad< 
employment  agencies,  schools,  or  plao^nent  bureaus.  Of  the 
bom  children  43  per  cent,  as  compared  with  39.6  per  cent  of  tb 
children,  secured  their  positions  independently;  17.1  per  • 
compared  with  15.9  per  cent  of  the  native  children,  secur 
positions  through  relatives;  and  5.8  per  cent,  as  compared 
per  cent  of  the  native  children,  were  employed  by  relatives, 
other  hand  not  much  more  than  1  in  20,  6.4  per  cent,  of  the 
bom  children,  but  1  in  10,  10  per  cent,  of  the  native  childreD 
their  first  positions  through  employment  agendes,  schools,  < 
ment  bureaus. 

In  regard  to  methods  of  securing  first  positions  the  general  ( 
of  foreign-bom  children  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  for 
or  more  was  most  like,  and  that  of  those  who  had  been  here 
than  5  years  differed  most  from,  that  of  native  children.  Pr 
one-half,  49.7  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  had  been  in  this 
less  than  5  years  secured  their  first  positions  independent 
one-fifth,  21.6  per  cent,  secured  their  first  positions  through  i 
less  than  one-tenth,  9.8  per  cent,  through  friends;  and  only 
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2  per  cent,  thraugh  employment  agencies,  schools,  or  placement 
bureaus.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom  children  who  had 
been  here  from  5  to  10  years,  7.1  per  cent,  than  of  any  other  group 
were  first  employed  by  their  relatives. 

Table  83. — Method  of  securing  first  position^  by  nativity  and  length  of  residence  in  the 

United  States;  children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Method  of  securing  first 
positioiL 


Total 

PositioDs  secnred  thFaa$rb~ 
Friend  or  relative 

Friend 

Relative 

Employer  relative. . 

Independently  secured. 

Applied  personally. 
Answered    adver- 
tisement  

Worked  there  before 

Bmployment  oflttred . . . 

Employment  agency. 
sduxM,  placement 
bureau,  etc 

State  employment 
office 

Private  employ- 
ment agency 

Philanthropic  or- 
ganisation  

Day  fwbool 

Continuation  school 

Placement  bureau. . 

All  other  methods 

Method  not  reported .. . 


ChUdren  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Native. 


Num- 
ber. 


2.761 


990 


47i 

438 

7S 


1,092 


1,035 

51 
5 


119 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


100.0 


35.9 


17.2 

15.9 

2.8 


39.0 


Foreign  bom. 


ToUl. 


Num- 
ber. 


637 


287 


81 

109 

37 


274 


275 


28 

121 

14 

62 

5 

45 


3 
282 


37.6 

L8 
.2 


lao 


1.0 
4.4 

.5 
2.2 

.2 
1.6 


.1 

ia2 


260 
14 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


loao 


35.6 


12.7 

17.1 

5.8 


43.0 


4as 

2.2 


Living  in  United  States  siMcifled  number  of  years. 


Under  5. 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 

Idistri- 

bu- 
tion. 


153 


55 


15 

33 

7 


76 


68 
8 


17 


41 


3 

17 

1 
9 
2 
9 


78 


^ 


6.4 


.5 
2.7 

.2 
1.4 

.3 
L4 


3 


12.2 


14 


loao 


35.9 


9.8 
2L6 

4.6 


49.7 


44.4 

5.2 


3.3 


2.0 


.7 


L3 


5  under  10. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent 

Idistri- 

bu- 

tion. 


224 


79 


28 
35 
16 


96 


94 
2 


100.0 


85.3 


15.6 
7.1 


42.9 


42.0 


lOyears 
andovM'. 


Num- 
ber. 


203 


80 


34 
33 
13 


84 


80 
4 


18 


1 
6 
2 
1 


Q.2 


27 


1.8 


ao 


.4 
3.1 

.4 

2.7 
.9 
.4 


14 


2 
6 


3 
3 


12.1 


18 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


loao 


39.4 


16.7 

16.3 

6.4 

iiuT 


30.4 
2.0 


3.4 


6.9 


1.0 
3.0 


1.5 
'L5 


8.9 


Not 
reported. 


Num- 
ber. 


57 


13 


4 

8 
1 

18 


18 


3 


19 


Per 

cent 

distrl^ 

bu- 
tion. 


loao 


22.8 


7.0 

140 

L8 


3L6 


31.6 


1.8 


ia5 


5.8 


5.3 


33.3 


A  much  larger  proportion  of  children  who  had  completed  a  year  or 
more  of  high  school  work  than  of  any  other  group,  as  appears  in  Table 
84^  secured  their  first  positions  through  employment  agencies,  schools, 
or  placement  bureaus.  Not  far  from  one-fifth,  18  per  cent,  of  the 
children  from  high  schools  made  use  of  these  agencies,  most  of  them 
securing  their  positions  either  through  private  employment  agencies, 
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7.9  per  cent,  or  through  their  own  schools,  6.9  per  cent.  Nearly 
one-tenth,  9.6  per  cent,  of  the  eighth-grade  graduates,  but  Httle  more 
than  one-twentieth,  5.8  per  cent,  of  the  seventh-grade  graduates, 
only  6  per  cent  of  the  sixth-grade  graduates,  and  much  smaller  pro- 
portions, 2.4  per  cent  and  2.7  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  fifth  and 
fourth  grade  graduates,  secured  their  first  positions  through  such 
agencies.  Few  of  the  children  from  elementary  as  compared  with 
those  from  high  schools  secured  positions  through  their  schools. 
This  was  probably  due  in  part  to  a  greater  amount  of  attention  to 
the  placement  of  children  in  the  high  than  in  the  elementary  schools. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  greater  tendency  of  high- 
school  pupils  to  use  placement  agencies,  or  whether  the  greater 
tendency  previously  noted  of  native  children  to  use  such  agencies, 
is  due  to  tiie  comparatively  large  proportion  of  native  children  in  the 
high  schools. 

A  large  proportion,  23  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  had  completed 
only  the  foiu'th  grade  secured  their  first  positions  through  relatives. 
This  was  due  in  part,  though  not  wholly,  to  the  inclusion  in  this 
group  of  a  comparatively  lai^e  number  of  foreign-bom  children 
who,  as  already  seen,  tended  to  secure  their  positions  in  this  way. 
In  part,  the  comparatively  large  proportion,  17.1  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign-bom  children  who  secured  positions  in  this  way  was  due  to 
the  large  proportion  of  these  children  who  came  from  the  lower 
grades  in  school.  Children  who  had  completed  the  fifth  grade 
showed  the  next  largest  proportion,  17.2  per  cent,  who  were  placed 
by  relatives. 

In  general  the  children  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  were  more 
likely  than  those  from  any  higher  grade  to  go  to  work  for  their 
relatives,  and  less  likely  to  secure  positions  through  friends.  In 
addition  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  them  were  foreign 
bom  these  children  from  the  lower  grades  would  be  less  likely  than 
those  from  higher  grades  to  have  friends  who  had  preceded  them 
in  leaving  school  for  work. 

Table  85  shows  that  over  two-fifths,  42.6  per  cent,  of  the  con- 
tmuation-school  children  whose  first  employers  were  relatives  were 
retarded,  as  compared  with  31.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  number. 
The  girls  whose  employers  were  relatives  were  less  frequently  re- 
tarded than  the  boys,  of  whom  45.8  per  cent  had  failed  to  attain 
normal  grades.  Only  a  little  over  one-fourth,  27.9  per  cent,  of  the 
children  who  secured  their  first  positions  through  friends  were 
retarded,  and  on  this  point  httle  difference  was  foimd  between  the 
sexes. 
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This  table  shows  also  that  comparatively  few,  only  22.8  per  cent, 
of  the  children  who  secured  their  first  positions  through  employment 
agencies  of  all  kinds  and  even  fewer,  16.7  per  cent,  of  those  who 
secured  them  through  schools  or  placement  bureaus,  were  retarded. 
In  the  latter  group — the  children  who  secured  positions  through 
schools  or  placement  bureaus — the  grade  completed  by  more  than 
one-fourth,  28  per  cent,  was  not  given.  The  children  for  whom  the 
grade  was  not  given  were  from  disciplinary,  prevocational,  vocational, 
and  other  special  schools,  most  of  which  endeavored  to  place  as  many  as 
possible  of  their  pupils.  Of  the  children  who  secured  their  first  posi- 
tions through  the  schools  they  were  leaving,  about  one-half,  49.3  per 
cent,  came  from  this  type  of  school.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  boys. 
The  children  who  secured  their  positions  through  private  employ- 
ment agencies  and  through  the  placement  bureau  seem  to  have  been 
those  who  were  advanced  rather  than  retarded  in  their  school  work. 
Of  the  former  group  15.2  per  cent  and  of  the  latter  14.8  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  only  9.6  per  cent  of  all  the  children,  had  completed 
higher  grades  than  normal.  Nearly  three-fifths,  57.2  per  cent,  of  the 
children  who  secured  their  first  positions  through  private  employ- 
ment agencies  and  not  far  from  two- thirds,  64.8  per  cent,  of  those 
who  secured  them  through  the  placement  bureau,  were  in  normal 
grades  for  their  ages. 

Table  86. — Method  of  securing  first  regular  pontum^  by  employment  before  leaving  school^ 

and  Bex:  intemewed  cmldren  who  worked  before  leaiing  school. 


Method  of  securing  first 
regular  position. 


Total 


Position  secured  through- 
Friend  or  relative 


Friend 

RelAtive , 

Employer  relative 


Independently  secured. 

Applied  personally 
Answered  advi 


advertisement., 
Worked  there  before 


Children   who,    before 
leaving  school— 


Worked. 


Num- 
ber. 


324 


140 


53 
55 
32 


130 


Employment  offered 

Employment  agency,  school, 
placement  bureau,  etc 


Employment  agency . . . . . 
Philanthropic  organiza- 
tion   

Day  school 

Continuation  school 

Placement  bureau 


Not  reported 


81 
11 
38 


27 


21 

1 
1 


Per 

cent 

dis- 

rribu- 

tion. 


inao 


43.2 


16.4 

17.0 

9.9 


4ai 


25.0 

3.4 

11.7 

TT 


as 


6.5 

.3 
.3 


1.2 


1.2 


Did  not 
work. 


Num- 
ber. 


499 


266 


130 

105 

31 


186 


153 
33 


15 


29 


17 

3 
2 
1 
6 


3 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


loao 


Boys  who.  before  leav- 
ing school- 


Worked. 


Num- 
ber. 


280 


53.3 


26.1 

21.0 

6.2 


37.3 


3a7 
6.6 


a.0 


5.8 


3.4 

.6 

.4 

.2 

1.2 


.6 


118 


47 
42 
29 


113 


75 

8 

30 

22 


24 


19 
1 


4 

a 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


loao 


42.1 


16.8 
15.0 
ia4 


4a4 


26.8 
2.9 

ia7 


ao 


6.8 
.4 


1.4 


LI 


Did  not 
work. 


Num- 
ber. 


197 


94 


37 
41 
16 


73 


65 
8 


19 


15 

2 
1 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


loao 


47.7 


.las 

2a8 

ai 


37.1 


33.0 
4.1 


4.6 


9.6 


7.6 

1.0 
.5 


.5 


1.0 


Girls  who,  before 
leaving  school— 


Work 
ed- 


Num- 
her. 


44 


22 


6 

13 

3 


17 


6 
3 

8 


2 

i 


Did  not 

work. 


j  P«r 

Num J  X! 
^'   tribe 
tioo. 


302 


172 


93 
64 

15 


113 


88 
25 


6 


10 


loao 


57.0 


aas 

2L3 
5.0 


37.4 


2911 


2.0 


.s 

.3 
.3 

hi 


.3 
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Among  the  interviewed  children,  according  to  Tahle  86,  a  larger 
proportion  of  those  who  worked  than  those  who  did  not  work  before 
leaving  school  secured  their  first  positions  independently.  But  this 
difference  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  more  than  one-tenth,  11.7 
per  cent,  of  the  children  who  had  worked  before  leaving  school  went 
back  to  places  where  they  had  been  employed  before.  A  larger  pro- 
portion of  these  children  than  of  those  who  had  not  worked  before 
leaving  school,  7.1  per  cent  as  compared  with  3  per  cent,  were  offered 
positions;  and  a  larger  proportion  also,  6.5  per  cent  as  compared  with 
3.4  per  cent,  secured  their  first  positions  through  private  employment 
agencies. 

NUMBER  OP  POSITIONS. 

The  children  who  took  out  certificates  before  they  were  16  years  of 
age  began  their  industrial  histories  at  different  ages,  when  barely  14, 
when  nearly  16,  and  at  all  ages  between.  The  number  of  certificates 
which  a  child  held  before  his  sixteenth  birthday  is  not,  therefore,  an 
mdex  to  his  relative  steadiness  or  imsteadiness  as  a  worker  imless  it 
is  known  also  how  long  before  that  birthday,  that  is,  at  what  age, 
he  took  out  his  first  certificate.  Even  when  this  is  known  the  records 
of  the  certificate  office  do  not  necessarily  give  the  child's  complete 
industrial  history,  for  he  may  at  some  time  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16  have  secured  a  certificate,  or  even  more  than  one  certificate, 
for  work  in  some  other  city.  A  certain  number  of  the  children  for 
whom  records  were  secured  may  have  moved  from  somewhere  else 
to  Boston  or  to  one  of  the  neighboring  cities  included  in  the  study, 
and  others  may  have  moved  away,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16. 
These  children  may  have  worked  in  the  city  from  which  they  came 
or  to  which  they  went.  Still  others  must  have  died,  and  probably  a 
few  worked  at  some  time  without  certificates.  Both  the  certificate 
and  continuation  school  records,  therefore,  furnish  understatements  of 
the  number  of  positions  held.  The  certificate  records,  moreover,  in- 
clude children  who  worked  only  during  vacation  and  were  in  school  all 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  niun- 
her  of  certificates  issued  to  the  children  of  these  two  groups  who  began 
work  at  the  different  ages. 
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Table  87. — Number  of  certificated  posUiona  hM,  by  age  at  taking  cut  fint  certifieau 

and  gex;  children  issued  certificates  in  four  cities. 


Children. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Number  of  oertiflcated  positiooB  held  and 
age  at  ticking  oat  first  oertiflcate. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Percent 

distribu- 

tioa. 

Number. 

Percsnt 

distribo- 

tion. 

14  under  14^  3reani 

M,703 

100.0 

1,048 

loao 

655 

loao 

leertifloate 

550 
408 
302 
888 

32.3 
27.5 
17.7 
22.6 

354 
300 
188 
201 

318 
28L6 
17.9 
19.6 

196 
168 
114 
177 

29.9 

2  certificates 

25.6 

Soertifloates 

17.4 

A  or  more  certlficaMS  .................. 

27.1 

4  certificates 

166 
89 
65 
25 
18 
6 
14 

9.7 
5.2 
8.8 
1.5 
1.1 
.4 
.8 

101 

43 

35 

15 

5 

4 

3 

9.6 

4.1 

3.3 

L4 

.5 

.4 

.3 

65 
46 
30 
10 
13 
2 
11 

9.9 

5  certificates 

7.0 

6  cerUficates 

4.6 

7  cottficates 

L5 

ScerUficates 

10 

9  certificates 

.1 

10  or  more  certificates 

L7 

144  nnder  15  yearn. 

1,080 

100.0 

620 

loao 

469 

100.0 

1  certificate •. 

486 
802 
171 
130 

44.6 
27.7 
15.7 
11.9 

288 

194 

73 

65 

46.5 
3L3 
1L8 

ia6 

196 

106 

98 

65 

412 

2  certificates 

2L0 

3  certificates 

20.9 

4  Of  more  certificates 

13.8 

4  certificates 

■     71 

36 

11 

8 

2 

6.5 

3.3 

LO 

.7 

.2 

40 
14 

4 
6 

6.5 

2.8 

.6 

1.0 

31 

22 

7 

2 

2 

6^6 

5  certificates 

4.7 

6  certificates 

L5 

7  cotificates 

.4 

8  certificates 

.4 

9  certificates 

10  or  more  certificates 

2 

.2 

1 

.2 

1 

.2 

15  imder  154  Tears 

1,191 

loao 

740 

100.0 

451 

lOOlO 

1  certificate 

680 

300 

131 

80 

67.1 

25.2 

11.0 

6.8 

434 

191 
76 
89 

58.6 
25.8 

ia3 

5.3 

246 

109 

55 

41 

515 

2  certificates 

3i2 

3  certificates 

112 

4  or  more  certificates 

9;1 

4  certificates 

58 

12 

9 

1 

4.9 

to 

.8 
.1 

31 
5 
3 

4.2 
.7 
.4 

27 

7 
6 
1 

6.0 

5  certificates 

L6 

6  certificates 

L3 

7  certificates 

.2 

154  under  16  years. 

1.709 

loao 

1,011 

loao 

696 

loao 

1  certificate 

1,382 

248 

50 

20 

80.9 

14.5 

3.5 

1.2 

828 

136 

36 

11 

81.9 

13.5 

3.6 

LI 

554 

112 

23 

9 

79L4 

2  certificates 

MiO 

•  8  certificates 

IS 

4  or  more  c^ificates 

L2 

4  certificates 

14 
3 
3 

.8 
.2 
.2 

6 
3 
2 

.6 
.3 

.2 

8 

LI 

5  certificates 

6  certificates 

1 

,1 

1  Including  three  ohildren  who  went  to  work  before  thev  were  14  years  of  age  according  to  continnatioQ 
school  records,  but  who  did  not  secure  emplosnnent  certificates  until  after  they  were  14. 

Table  87  shows  that,  of  all  the  children  who  took  out  certificates 
in  the  four  cities — Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  Chelsea— 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  14^,  and  who  therefore  had  from  18 
months  to  2  years  of  possible  working  histories  before  their  sixteenth 
birthdays,  nearly  one-third,  32.3  per  cent,  held  only  1  certificate  each, 
but  almost  one-fourth,  22.6  per  cent,  held  4  or  more  certificates.  The 
proportion  holding  only  1  certificate  increased  to  44.6  per  cent  among 
the  children  who  began  work  between  14^  and  15,  to  57.1  per  cent 
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among  those  who  began  between  IS  and  15^,  and  to  80.9  per  cent 
among  those  who  began  between  15^  and  16.  At  the  same  time  the 
proportion  holding  4  or  more  certificates  fell  to  11.9  per  cent^  to  6.8 
per  cent,  and  to  1.2  per  cent,  respectively,  among  the  children  who 
went  to  work  at  each  of  these  three  different  ages.  Those  who  went 
to  work  between  15^  and  16,  of  whom  80.9  per  cent  held  only  1 
position  and  only  1.2  per  cent  held  4  or  more  positions,  had,  of  course, 
less  than  6  months  of  possible  work  histories  before  their  sixteenth 
birthdays.  Fourteen  of  the  children  who  received  their  first  certi- 
ficates between  14  and  14^  years  of  age  and  2  of  those  who  received 
them  between  14^  and  15  years  of  age  took  out  10  or  more  certificates 
before  they  became  16;  12  of  these  children  were  girls  and  4  were 
boys.  One  of  the  girls  had  taken  out  16  certificates  and  3  had  taken 
out  13.  One  boy  had  taken  out  14  certificates  and  another  boy, 
and  also  1  of  the  girls,  had  taken  out  12.** 

In  each  age  group  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the 
boys  held  only  1  position,  and  a  larger  proportion  held  4  or  more 
positions.  Of  the  girls  who  took  out  their  first  certificates  before 
they  were  14J  years  of  age  over  one-fourth,  27.1  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  one-fifth,  19.6  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  held  4  or 
more  positions. 

In  the  group  of  continuation-school  children,  none  of  whom  had 
worked  merely  during  vacation,  the  proportion  who  had  held  only  1 
certificate  was  naturally  smaller,  and  the  proportion  who  had  held  4 
or  more  certificates  larger,  than  in  the  certificate  group.  From  Table 
88  it  appears  that  of  the  continuation-school  children  who  went  to 
work  when  they  were  between  14  and  14^  years  of  age  less  than  one- 
fourth,  22.6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  nearly  one-third,  32.3  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  the  certificate  group,  held  only  1  certificate. 
On  the  other  hand,  28.1  per  cent  had  held  4  or  more  positions  as 
compared  with  22.6  per  cent  in  the  certificate  group.  The  tendency 
toward  a  greater  amoimt  of  shifting  among  girls  than  boys  is  again 
shown  in. this  group.  Of  those  who  took  out  their  first  certificates 
before  they  were  14 J  years  old  about  one-third,  33.6  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  held  4  or  more  positions  as  compared  with  less  than  one-fourth, 
24.3  per  cent,  of  the  boys.  Similar  differences  between  the  girk 
and  the  boys  appear  in  each  age  group. 

*  At  the  time  of  tbis  study  the  Boston  certifleste  ofBoe  had  on  file  the  record  of  1  girl  (not  ischxled  in 
this  study)  who  had  taken  oat  32  certificates  within  a  period  of  15  months.  For  each  of  8  different  depart- 
ownt  stores  she  had  taken  oat  2  certificates;  and  she  had  also  held  certificates  for  3  other  department  stores. 
The  names  ol  2  candy  factories  appear  twke  and  of  6  otiier  candy  factories  onoeeadiim  her  list  Tbenama 
of  a  leatlier  goods  company  also  appears  twice.  In  a  namber  of  these  positions  she  was  probably  nerer 
KtotUy  onployed.   In  4  cases  she  secared  certificates  for  one  employer  one  day  and  for  another  the  next 
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Table  88.     Number  of  certificated  potitions  held,  by  age  at  takina  out  first  certi/icaU  and 

$ex;  dfiUdren  in  Boston  continuation  school. 

gout 

Children  In  Boston  continuatioo  sdiool. 

Sex  and  aee  at  takln 

Total. 

Number  of  oertiflci 

ktedpod 

tionshel 

d. 

first  cartlflcate. 

] 

t                             2 

1 

I 

4  or  more. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

P«r 

cent. 

14  under  14)  years: 
Both  sexes 

1,151 

260 

22.6 

324 

28.1 

244 

21.2 

323 

28.1 

Boys 

687 
464 

160 
100 

23.3 
21.6 

210 
114 

30.6 
24.6 

150 
94 

2L8 
30.3 

167 
IM 

213 

Olfls 

S3.6 

14)  under  15  years: 

Both  sexes - 

710 

273 

38.5 

194 

27.3 

137 

19.3 

106 

14.9 

Boys 

395 
315 

166 
108 

41.8 
34.3 

122 
72 

ao.9 

32.0 

67 
80 

14.4 
36.4 

51 
56 

12.9 

Olria 

17.6 

15  under  15)  years: 

Both  sexes 

732 

374 

51.1          203 

27.7 

95 

13.0 

60 

8.3 

Boys 

464 

268 

248 
125 

53.4 
47.0 

133 
70 

28.7 
26.1 

55 
40 

11.9 
14.9 

28 
32 

6.0 

Oirls 

11.9 

15)  under  16  years: 

Both  sexes 

806 

584 

72.5 

164 

20.3 

42 

5.2 

16 

3.0 

Boys 

480 
325 

352 
232 

73.3 
71.2 

95         19.  H  1         36 
69  .      21.2  1          16 

5.4 
4.9 

7 
9 

1.5 

Qins 

2.8 

■ 

1 

For  the  interviewed  children  information  was  secured  in  regard  to 
all  positions,  regardlcvss  of  whether  certificates  had  been  secured^  and 
even  regardless  of  whether  the  employment  had  been  in  Boston  or 
one  of  the  other  three  cities  studied,  or  elsewhere.  For  these  children, 
therefore,  the  record  of  positions  held  is  complete.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  children  were  all  interviewed  before  they  were  16  years 
of  age,  and  consequently  the  information  available  relates  only  to 
the  period  between  the  date  when  the  child  went  to  work  and  the 
date  of  the  interview,  and  not,  as  for  the  other  groups,  up  to  bis 
sixteenth  birthday.  These  children,  therefore,  have  been  classified 
in  four  groups,  not  according  to  the  number  of  positions  held,  but 
according  to  the  average  number  held  within  different  lengths  of 
industrial  history.  The  first  group,  which  is  called  class  A,  consists 
of  children  who  held  only  1  position  within  a  year  or  more;  these 
children  are  called  '*  steady."  The  second  group,  class  B,  consists  of 
children  who  held,  on  an  average,  1  position  within  each  period  of 
from  6  months  to  1  year;  they  are  less  steady  than  the  first  group, 
but  not  exactly  unsteady  workers,  and  have  been  called  ''active.^' 
The  children  in  the  third  group,  class  C,  held  new  positions  on  an 
average  within  each  period  of  from  3  to  6  months;  and  those  in  the 
fourth  group,  class  D,  within  less  than  3  months;  those  in  the  third 
group  tended  toward  unsteadiness  in  their  work,  but  have  been  called 
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"restless,"  while  those  in  the  fourth  group  were  distinctly  '*  un- 
steady." ^« 

Table  89. — Steadiness  at  work,  hy  sex;  children  interviewed. 


Children. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

steadiness  at  workJ 

Number. 

Percent 

distilba^ 

tion. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

823 

lOOiO 

477 

lOOiO 

846 

100.0 

ClaasA— StMdy 1 

Class  B-^Active 

Class  C—ReaUess 

Class  D—Unjrt«ady 

Class  E — Indeterminate 

190 

203 

273 

66 

91 

28.1 
24.7 
33.2 
S.0 
11.1 

106 

123 

154 

35 

57 

22.6 
25.8 
32.3 
7.3 
11.9 

82 
80 
119 
31 
34 

23.7 

23.1 

34.4 

9.0 

9.8 

. 

^  Class  A  consists  of  diildren  who  each  held  during  work  histories  of  1  year  or  more  1  position  only; 
dasB  B  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  l  for  every  6  montos 
and  more  than  1  for  every  12  months  of  their  work  histories;  class  C  consists  of  children  who  neld  on  an 
avenge  new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  position  for  every  3  months  and  more  than  1  for  every  6  months 
<)fthdv  wodc  histories;  class  D  consists  or  children  who  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  more 
uiao  1  po8lti(m  for  every  3  months  of  their  work  histories;  class  E  consists  of  children  who  sach  held  a  single 
position  which  had  not  terminated  at  the  end  of  a  work  history  record  of  less  than  1  year's  duration. 

Table  89  gives  for  all  the  interviewed  children  and  for  each  sex 
separately  the  results  of  this  classification.  Not  far  from  one-fourth, 
23.1  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  were  found  to  be  steady  workers, 
and  a  somewhat  larger  proportion,  24.7  per  cent,  were  classified  as 
*^ Active'*  because  they  held  on  an  average  1  position  within  each 
period  of  from  6  months  to  1  year.  About  a  third,  33.2  per  cent, 
were  found  to  have  held  new  positions,  on  an  average,  within  every 
period  of  from  3  to  6  months,  and  8  per  cent  within  every  3  months. 
A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys  were  foimd 
in  each  of  the  last  two  groups.  This  fact  confirms  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  in  considering  the  number  of  positions  held  by  the  certifi- 
cate and  continuation  school  children,  that  the  girls  were  more  likely 
to  shift,  that  is,  were  less  steady  workers,  than  the  boys. 

That  the  girls  worked  less  steadily  than  the  boys  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  due  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  peculiarities  of  many 
of  the  occupations  open  to  them.  The  girls,  as  will  be  seen  later,^* 
were  more  frequently  than  the  boys  employed  to  assist  for  short 
periods  in  sales  in  department  or  dry  goods  stores.  In  some  cases, 
according  to  reports  made  to  agents  of  the  bureau,  girls  were  even 
i^uired,  after  having  secured  certificates  on  promises  of  employ- 
ment from  department  stores,  to  wait  without  work  and  without 
pay  untU  needed,  sometimes  for  several  days;  in  some  cases  they 
would  never  be  employed  at  all,  and  in  many  others,  as  soon  as  the 
temporary  rush  of  trade  was  over,  they  would  be  dropped. 

That  many  children  took  out  certificates  for  positions  in  which 

they  were  never  actually  employed  appears  in  Table  111,^  which 

. . — ■ __^ ^ — f 

"  See  Appendix,  "Case  Stadkv,"  for  sunmiaries  of  typical  work  histories  of  chUdren  of  these  different 
eiuses. 
n  See  Table  129,  pp.  264-266. 
"See  p.  217. 
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shows  that  117  such  certificates  were  taken  out  by  continuation- 
school  children.  This  was  apparently  much  more  likely  to  occur 
to  girls  than  to  boys.  In  80  cases  girls  took  out  certificates  which 
were  never  used,  while  only  37  such  certificates  were  taken  out  by 
bojB.  For  the  children  who  were  interviewed  only  positions  actually 
held  were  included  in  the  tabulations.  Forty  of  these  children 
secured  certificates  for  positions  in  which  they  never  actually  worked, 
38  of  them  for  regular  positions  and  2  for  school  positions.  Two 
of  these  children  had  2  such  experiences,  so  that  the  number  of 
positions  for  which  children  secured  certificates  but  in  which  they 
never  worked  was  42.  On  the  other  hand,  9  children  held  2  positions 
at  the  same  time. 

The  children  who  shifted  their  positions  frequently  were  more 
likely  to  be  retarded  in  their  school  work  than  were  the  steady 
workers.  Table  90  shows,  for  the  continuation-school  children  who 
took  out  their  first  certificates  before  they  were  15  years  of  age," 
that  about  two-fifths,  40.6  per  cent,  of  those  who  held  4  or  more 
positions,  as  compared  with  only  about  one-fourth,  25.5  per  cent, 
of  those  who  held  but  1  position,  were  retarded.  The  amount  of 
retardation  increased  steadily  with  the  nimiber  of  positions  held. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  children  who  had  completed 
higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages  decreased  from  11.8  per 
cent  among  the  children  who  held  only  1  position  to  8.6  per  cent 
among  those  who  held  4  or  more  positions.  The  slight  variations 
from  this  tendency  which  appear  when  the  sexes  are  considered 
separately  are  not  important  enough  to  affect  the  general  result. 

The  steady  workers  among  the  interviewed  children,  too,  as  appears 
in  Table  91,  were  less  likely  to  be  retarded  in  their  school  work  than 
any  other  group.  Although  nearly  one-third,  32.4  per  cent,  of 
all  the  interviewed  children  were  retarded,  less  than  one-fourth,  24.7 
per  cent,  of  the  steady  workers  had  not  attained  a  normal  grade. 
The  largest  proportion  of  retarded  children,  about  two-fifths,  39.9 
per  cent,  was  found  in  the  group  of  children  who  held  a  new  position, 
on  an  average,  within  each  period  of  from  three  to  six  months— 
that  is,  among  the  "restless^'  children;  but  nearly  as  large  a  propor- 
tion, 37.9  per  cent,  was  found  in  the  group  where  the  children  held 
new  positions  within  each  period  of  3  months  or  less — that  is,  among 
the  "unsteady''  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  children  who  had  completed  a  higher  grade  than  normal, 
21.2  per  cent,  was  found  in  the  group  where  the  children  held,  on  an 
average,  1  position  during  every  period  of  from  6  months  to  a  year— 
not  among  the  ''steady''  but  among  the  "active"  children.  The 
general  tendency  was  the  same  for  the  girls  and  for  the  boys,  although 

n  Many  of  the  children  who  took  oat  their  first  certificates  when  between  15  and  16  years  of  age  bad  bma 
at  work  for  such  short  periods  that  the  figures  for  this  group  are  of  no  particular  algniflcaiioe. 
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the  group  of  **  active"  girk  had  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of 
retarded  children  than  had  the  corresponding  group  of  boys,  35 
per  cent  as  compared  with  26.8  per  cent.  This  group  of  girls  had 
also  a  large  proportion,  20  per  cent,  as  compared  with  15.6  per  cent 
for  all  girls,  who  had  completed  higher  grades  than  normal. 

Table  90. — Retardation^  by  number  of  certificated  positions  held,  sex,  and  age  at  taking 
out  first  certificate;  ckUwen  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who,  on  leaving  sdiooJ,  had  completed,  for  their  ages— 

Mimi1>Aw  j%f  MAv4^  Aao4 

A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

«d  positions  held, 
s«z,  and  Bgest  tak- 
ing out  first  certifi- 
cate. 

Total. 

One  or  two 

grades  lower 

than 

normal. 

Three  or 

more  grades 

lower  than 

normal. 

Not 
reported.  > 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Children  14  under  15 
years: 
Both  sexes 

1,851 

202 

ia9 

790 

42.5 

586 

31.5 

498 

26.8 

88 

4.7 

283 

15.2 

1  position — 

2  positions... 

3  positions... 
4or  more  po- 
sitions  

633 
518 
381 

429 

63 
60 
42 

37 

11.8 
11.6 
11.0 

8.6 

256 
212 
161 

161 

48.0 
40.9 
42.3 

37.5 

136 
150 
126 

174 

25.5 
29.0 
33.1 

40.6 

120 
126 
107 

145 

22.5 
24.3 
28.1 

33.8 

16 
24 
19 

29 

3.0 
4.6 
5.0 

6.8 

78 
96 
52 

57 

14.6 
18.5 
13.6 

13.3 

Boys 

1,082 

120 

11.1 

431 

39.8 

332 

30.7 

286 

26.4 

46 

4.3 

199 

18.4 

"* "*•***•****• 

1  position.... 

2  positions... 

3  positions... 

4  or  more  po- 
sitions  

325 
332 
207 

218 

48 
36 
23 

13 

14.8 
10.8 
11.1 

6.0 

144 

If 

81 

44.3 
37.7 
39.1 

37.2 

79 
95 
67 

91 

24.3 
28.6 
32.4 

41.7 

70 
83 
60 

73 

21.5 
25.0 
29.0 

33.5 

9 

12 

7 

18 

2.8 
3.6 
3.4 

8.3 

64 
76 
36 

33 

16.6 
15.1 

Girls. 

779 

82 

10.5 

350 

46.1 

254 

32.6 

212  1  27.2 

1 

42 

5.4 

84 

10.8 

1  position.... 

2  positions... 

3  positions... 

4  ormore  po- 
sitions  

206 
186 
174 

211 

15 
24 
19 

24 

7.2 
12.9 
10.9 

11.4 

112 
87 
80 

80 

53.8 
46.8 
46.0 

37.9 

57 
55 
59 

83 

27.4 
29.6 
33.9 

39.3 

50 
43 
47 

72 

24.0 
23.1 
27.0 

34.1 

7 
12 
12 

11 

3.4 
6.5 
6.9 

6.2 

24 

20 
16 

24 

11.5 

10.8 

9.2 

11.4 

Children  15  under  16 
years: 
Both  sexes 

1,538 

123 

8.0 

832 

54.1 

480 

31.2 

863 

23.6 

m 

7.6 

103 

6.7 

1  position.... 

2  positions... 

3  positions... 
4or more  po- 
sitions  

958 
367 
137 

76 

87 

27 

6 

3 

9.1 
7.4 
4.4 

8.9 

529 

192 

72 

39 

65.2 
52.3 
62.6 

51.3 

283 

123 

46 

28 

29.5 
33.5 
33.6 

36w8 

219 
90 
36 

19 

22.9 
24.5 
25.5 

25.0 

64 
33 
11 

9 

6,7 
9.0 
8.0 

11.8 

59 
25 
13 

6 

6.2 
6.8 
9.6 

7.9 

Bovs. .  ..•••••••• 

944 

82 

8.7 

486 

51.6 

300 

3L8 

236 

25.0 

64 

6.8 

76        &1 

1  position.... 

2  positions... 

3  positions... 
4ormorepo> 

sitioos 

600 

228 

81 

35 

56 

22 

3 

1 

9.3 
9.6 
8.7 

312 

115 

41 

18 

52.0 
50.4 
50.6 

180 
78 
30 

12 

80.0 
34.2 
37.0 

141 
61 
25 

9 

23.5 
26.8 
3a9 

39 

17 

5 

3 

6.6 
7.5 
6.2 

62 
13 

7 

4 

8.7 
5.7 
8.6 

Oiris 

5M 

41 

6.9 

346 

68.2 

180 

30.3      127 

21.4 

63 

8.9 

27 

4.6 

1  position — 

2  positions... 

3  positions... 

4  ormore  po- 
sitions  

358 

139 

56 

41 

31 
5 
3 

8 

&7 
3.6 
&4 

217 
77 
31 

21 

60.6 
55.4 
66.4 

103 
45 
16 

16 

28.8 
32.4 
28.6 

1 

78 
29 
10 

10 

21.8 
20.9 
17.9 

26 

16 

6 

6 

7.0 
11.5 

ia7 

7 

12 

6 

2 

2.0 
8.6 

ia7 

*  "Not  reported  "  means  that  the  children  come  from  disciplinary^  prevocational,  vocational,  and  other 
*P^alschools,  and  that  on  the  records  only  the  school  attended  and  not  the  grade  completed  was  given. 
'  Not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  50. 
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Table  91. — Retardation,  by  steadiness  at  work  and  sex;  children  interviewed. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  far  their 

•«»- 

A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

1 

steadiness  at  work 
and  sexA 

Total. 

One  or  two 

grades  lower 

than 

normal. 

Three  or 

more  grades 

lower  than 

Not 

reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.' 

NnmH 
ber. 

Per 

cent.' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oent.^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.' 

Num- 
ber. 

Pw 

cent* 

Both  sexes...  . 

823 

136 

16.5 

409 

49.7 

287 

32.4 

233 

28.3 

84 

4.1 

11 

1 
1 
6 

1 

3 

L3 

Class  A— Steady 

Class  B— Active 

Class  C— Restless.... 
Class  D— Unsteady . . 
Class  £— Indetermi- 
nate  

190 

303 

273 

66 

91 

33 

43 

40 

5 

15 

17.4 
21.2 
14.7 

7.6 

16.5 

109 
98 

119 
35 

48 

67.4 
48.3 
43.6 
53.0 

62.7 

47 

61 

109 

25 

25 

24.7 

3ao 

39.9 
37.9 

27.5 

43 
63 
92 
22 

23 

22.6 
26.1 
33.7 
33.3 

25.3 

4 

8 

17 

3 

2 

2.1 
3.9 
6.2 
4.5 

2.2 

.5 

.5 

1.8 

L5 

13 

Boys 

477 

82 

17.2 

238 

40.9 

149 

31.2 

135 

28.3 

14 

2.9 

8         1  7 

.a^yfj  "*■"****■* 

ClassA— Steady 

106 

123 

154 

35 

67 

22 
27 
20 

4 

9 

20.4 
22.0 
13.0 

is!  8 

62 
62 
66 
16 

32 

67.4 
60.4 
42.9 

66.1 

24 
33 
65 
14 

13 

22.2 
26.8 
42.2 

22.8 

24 
31 
55 
13 

12 

22.2 
25.2 
35.7 

2L1 

Class  B— Active 

Class  C— Restless 

Class  D— Unsteady . . 
Class  E— Indetermi- 
nate  

2 
10 

1 

1 

L6 
6.5 

L8 

1 
3 

1 

3i 

.8 

a  ,     -.- 

Girls 

346 

64 

15.6 

171 

49.4 

118 

34.1 

98 

28.3 

20 

5.8 

3  1        .9 

Class  A— Steady 

Class  B~Active 

82 

80 

119 

31 

34 

11 

16 

20 

1 

6 

13.4 
20.0 
16.8 

47 
36 
53 
19 

16 

57.3 
45.0 
44.5 

23 
28 
44 

U 

12 

28.0 
85.0 
37.0 

19 

22 

87 

9 

11 

23.2 
27.6 
31.1 

4 
6 
7 
2 

1 

4.0 

7.5 
5.9 

1        L2 

Class  C— Restless ... . 
Class  D^Unsteady . . 

2        L7 

Class  £— Indetermi- 
nate  

1 

1  Class  A  consists  of  children  who  each  held  during  work  histories  of  1 3rear  or  more  1  position  only,  das 
B  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  avtfage  new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  for  every  6  monihsand 
more  than  1  for  every  12  months  of  their  work  histories;  class  C  consists  of  children  who  hem  on  an  average 
new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  position  for  every  3  months  and  more  than  1  for  every  6  months  of  tbelr 
work  histories;  class  D  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  av«^e  new  positions  at  a  rate  more  than  1  poti' 
tion  for  every  3  months  of  their  work  histories:  class  E  consists  of  children  who  each  held  a  single  pontioo 
which  had  not  terminated  at  the  end  of  a  work  history  record  of  less  than  1  srear's  duration . 

'  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  60. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Change  of  position  may  be  effected  without  any  period  of  unem- 
ployment, as  when  a  child  secures  a  new  place  before  leaving  the  old; 
but  frequently,  and  practically  always  when  the  child  is  discharged, 
an  interval  is  found  between  the  old  and  the  new  position.  In  order 
to  measure  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  unemployment,  the 
interviewed  children  were  divided  into  two  groups,  those  who  had 
been  at  work  less  than  a  year  and  those  who  had  been  at  work  more 
than  a  year,  and  Table  92  was  prepared  to  show  the  percentage  of 
time  imemployed  for  each  of  the  different  nativity  groups.  The 
%iu-es  for  the  children  who  had  been  at  work  less  than  a  year  are  of 
slight  significance,  since  this  group  includes  children  whose  industrial 
histories  were  too  short  to  permit  a  normal  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment.   For  all  the  children  who  had  been  at  work  more  than  a  year 
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the  percentage  oi  unemployment  was  14.4.  It  was  somewhat  higher, 
15.1,  where  both  the  fathers  and  Uie  children  were  native,  but  highest, 
15.4,  where  both  the  fathers  and  the  children  were  foreign  bom,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  foreign-bom  children  probably  were  more 
affected  by  economic  pressure  than  other  children  ^*  and,  therefore, 
might  be  expected  to  be  forced  to  take  whatever  positions  were  offered 
rather  than  wait  for  desirable  places. 

The  most  significant  difference,  however,  is  that  between  the  boys 
and  the  girls.  For  the  boys  the  percentage  of  unemployed  time  was 
only  12.4,  but  for  the  girls  it  was  17.  It  was  highest  of  all,  22.9, 
among  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  also  native.  The  high 
percentage  for  both  sexes  in  this  nativity  group  was  due  entirely  to 
the  girls,  for  the  bojrs  whose  fathers  were  native  had  a  comparatively 
low  percentage,  10.6,  of  unemployment.  The  native  boys  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  bom  came  next  with  12.6  per  cent  of  their  time 
unemployed,  and  the  foreign-bom  boys  last  with  16.9  per  cent. 
Among  the  girls  the  order  of  the  three  nativity  groups  is  exactly 
reversed,  the  foreign-bom  girls  having  the  lowest  percentage  of  imem- 
ployment,  14.1,  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom  the 
next,  16.4,  and  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  also  native  the 
highest,  22.9. 

Tablb  92. — Unemployment f  by  length  of  work  history,  nativity  of  father,  and  nativity 

and  sex  of  child;  children  interviewed. 


Nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child. 


Both  sexes. 


Both  fathers  and  children  native 

'uhers  foreign  bom 

Children  native 

Children  foreign  bom 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported:  children  native. 


Boys. 


^h  fathers  and  children  native 

Esthers  foreign  bom 

Children  native 

Children  foreign  bom 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  repented;  children  native. 


Girls. 


Ipth  fathers  and  children  native . 
'Khcrs  foreign  bora 

Children  native 

Children  foreign  bora 


Percentage  of  time 
unemployed  for  a— 


Children 

who  had 

beenat 

work  less 

than 

1  year. 


13.3 


10.7 
13.3 
13.0 
13.9 
26.2 


ia4 


10.1 
9.5 
9.8 

8.8 


18.4 


U.8 
19.2 
19.1 
19.3 


Children 

who  had 

beenat 

work  1 

year  or 

over. 


14.4 


1&.1 
14.5 
14.2 
15.4 
4.0 


12.4 


ia5 

13.5 

12.6 

16.9 

3.7 


17.0 


22.9 
15.7 
16.4 
14.1 


*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100  months  of  work  histories. 
'<  See  Table  33,  p.  101. 
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The  perceatage  of  uBemployment  was  distinotly  greater,  as  appears 
in  Table  93^  among  the  retarded  children  than  among  those  from  nor- 
mal grades  for  their  ages.  Among  the  boys  who  had  completed  a 
higher  grade  than  normal  it  was  less,  only  10,  than  among  those  who 
had  completed  a  normal  grade,  11.1;  but  among  the  girls  who  had 
completed  a  higher  grade  than  normal  it  was  nearly  twice  as  high, 
19.8,  as  among  the  boys,  and  higher  than  in  any  other  group  of 
girls  except  those  who  were  one  or  two  grades  below  normal  where 
it  was  precisely  the  same.  This  pecuUarity  in  the  figures  for  the 
girls,  together  with  the  high  percentage  of  imemployed  time  among 
the  native  girls  of  native  parentage,  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  not 
all  this  imemployment  was  involuntary.  In  part,  however,  this 
high  percentage  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  native  giris 
of  native  parentage  who  had  completed  higher  grades  than  normal 
for  their  ages  were  more  likely  than  were  the  girls  of  any  other 
group  to  seek  employment  in  department  and  other  stores,  and 
perhaps  in  other  occupations  where  the  work  was  unsteady,  rather 
than  in  factories  where  short-time  positions  were  comparativdy 


rare. 


Table  93. — Unemployment^  by  length  of  work  history,  retardation,  and  sex;  children 

interviewed. 


Retardation  and  sax. 


Both  sexes. 


Having  completed: 

A  filgher  grade  than  normal 

A  normalgrade 

>.  lower  grade  than  normal 

One  (H*  two  grades  lower  than  normal . . . 

Three  or  more  gndes  lower  than  normal . 
Not  reported 


Boys. 


Haying  completed: 

A  higher  grade  than  normal 

A  normalgrade 

A  lower  grade  than  normal 

One  or  two  grades  lower  than  normal 

Three  or  more  grades  lower  than  normal . 


Oirls. 


Having  completed : 

A  higher  grade  than  normal 

A  normalgrade 

A  lower  grade  than  normal 

One  or  two  grades  lower  than  normal . . . 

Three  or  more  grades  lower  than  normal. 


Percentage  of  tlmt 
unemployed  for  *— 


ChUdren 
who  had 
been  at 

work 
less  than 

1  year. 


13.3 


9.7 
11.4 
1«.7 
16.8 
16.3 


Childrco 

who  had 

beenst 

workl 

year  or 

over. 


114 


117 
12.8 
17.2 
17. « 
ILl 
17.« 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100  months  of  work  histories. 
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Another  unexpectfed  showing  in  these  figures  is  that  both  the 
boys  and  the  girls  who  were  very  much  retarded — that  is,  who  had 
completed  only  grades  three  or  more  lower  than  normal  for  their 
ages — ^had  the  lowest  percentages  of  unemployment.  The  boys  of 
this  group  had  only  6.8  per  cent  of  their  time  imemployed  and  the 
girls  14.2  per  cent.  Special  reasons  may  have  existed  for  the  re- 
tardation of  many  of  these  children  which  did  not  affect  their  ability 
to  hold  positions  in  industry.  As  already  seen,  many  of  them  were 
foreign  bom  '*  and  were  doubtless  more  handicapped  in  school  than 
in  industry  by  difficulties  with  the  language. 

The  number  of  positions  held  within  specific  periods  had  natiurally 
great  influence  over  the  amoimt  of  unemployment.  Table  94  shows 
that  of  the  children  who  had  been  at  work  for  one  year  or  more,  the 
** unsteady"  workws — that  is,  the  children  who  held  a  new  position 
on  an  average  within  every  three  months — ^had  more  than  one-third, 
34.9  per  cent,  of  their  time  unemployed.  The  "restless'^  workers 
were  imemployed  a  little  over  one-fifth,  21.9  per  cent,  and  the '  *  active ' ' 
workers  less  than  one-sixth,  15.1  per  cent,  of  their  time.  In  other 
words,  the  "unsteady"  workers  had  more  than  twice  as  much  imem- 
plojrment  as  the  '* active"  workers.  Among  "steady"  workers, 
moreover,  the  amoimt  of  unemployment  was  negligible,  only  2.7 
percent. 

All  the  groups  of  girls  showed  higher  percentages  of  unemployment 
than  the  corresponding  groups  of  boys,  but  the  difference  was  espe- 
cially marked  among  the  "unsteady"  workers.  The  girls  in  this 
group  were  unemployed  for  more  than  two-fifths,  42.6  per  cent,  of 
their  time,  whereas  the  boys  were  unemployed  for  only  about  one- 
fourth,  26.1  per  cent,  of  their  time.  Between  the  "restless"  and  the 
"active"  girls,  moreover,  there  was  little  difference,  both  groups 
having  about  one-fifth  of  their  time  unemployed,  whereas  among 
the  boys  the  percentage  of  unemployment  was  nearly  as  high  among 
the  "restless"  as  among  the  "unsteady"  workers,  23  per  cent  as 
compared  with  25.1  per  cent,  but  was  decidedly  less,  11.9  per  cent, 
among  the  "active"  workers. 

These  figures  again  surest  that  the  girls  much  more  frequently 
than  the  boys  took  temporary  positions  and  when  dropped  were 
either  obliged  because  of  a  scarcity  of  places  open  to  them  to  remain 
for  a  time  unemployed  or  dse  preferred  to  wait  for  places  which 
were  quite  to  their  liking,  and  frequently  also  temporary,  rather 
than  take  whatever  work  might  be  first  available.  During  their 
periods  of  unemployment,  many  of  the  girls  probably  assisted  in 
housework  at  home  and  watched  for  advertisements  of  positions  in 
the  papers,  whereas  the  boys  more  frequently  spent  all  or  most  of 
their  time  in  active  search  for  new  positions. 
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Table  94. —  Unemployment,  by  length  of  work  hMtary,  steadiness  at  work,  and  sex;  Mr 

dren  interviewed. 


steadiness  at  work '  and  sex. 


Both  sexes. 


Class  A— Steady 

Class  B— Active 

Class  C—Restless 

Class  D— Unsteady 

Class  B— Indeterminate. 


Boys. 


Clas^  A— Steady 

Class  B— Active 

Class  C— Restless 

Class  D— Unsteady 

Class  E— Indeterminate. 


Girls. 


Class  A—Steady 

Class  B— Active 

Class  C— Restless 

Class  D— Unsteady 

Class  E—Indetemiiaate . 


Percentage  of  time 
unemployed  for^- 


Children 

who had 

been  at 

work 
less  than 

1  year. 


Children 

who  had 

been  at 

workl 

year  or 

over. 


13.3 


19.8 

25.3 

U4 


114 

T: 

1S.1 
2L9 
M.9 


10.4 


114 


15.1 

19.2 

1.4 


LI 
1L9 
23.0 
35.1 


18.4 


IT.O 


27.1 


1.5 


4.7 

sai 
2o.e 


1  Class  A  consists  of  children  who  each  held  during  work  histories  of  1  year  or  more  one  position  onh^ 
class  B  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  for  every  6  mootm 
and  more  than  one  for  every  12  months  of  their  work  histories;  class  C  consists  of  children  who  neld  oo  an 
average  new  positions  at  a  rateless  than  one  position  for  every  3  months  and  more  than  1  for  every  6  montlis 
of  their  work  histories;  dass  D  consists  of  ctiildren  who  hdd  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  more 
than  I  position  for  every  3  months  of  their  work  histories;  class  E  consists  of  children  who  each  held  asiogfe 
posi*^  ion  which  had  not  terminated  at  the  end  of  a  work  history  record  of  less  than  1  year's  duration . 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100  months  of  work  histories. 

INITIAL  WEEKLY  WAGES^^* 

Table  95  gives  the  initial  weekly  wages  received  by  the  children 
interviewed  in  their  first  regular  positions  by  the  nativity  of  the 
children  and  of  their  fathers.  About  two-fifths,  41.9  per  cent,  of 
all  the  children  received  from  $4  to  $6,  and  over  one-fourth,  26.5 
percent, from  $3  to  $4.  Nearly  three-fourths,  73.6  per  cent,  earned 
less  than  $5.  Only  25  children,  3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number, 
earned  $6  or  more. 

The  boys  received  decidedly  higher  wages  than  the  girls.  Only 
68.3  per  cent  of  the  boys,  as  compared  with  80.6  per  cent  of  the 
girls,  received  less  than  $5.  The  proportion  of  boys  receiving  lees 
than  $3  was  only  2.5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  8.7  per  cent  of  the 
girls;  and  the  proportion  receiving  $3  but  less  than  $4  was  17.2  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  39.3  per  cent  of  the  girls.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  larger  proportion  of  boys  than  of  girls  was  found  in  each 
wage  group  over  $4.  Nearly  half,  48.6  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  but 
only  about  one-third,  32.7  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  earned  $4  but  less 

7f  In  some  cases  the  children  worked  on  their  own  aocoont  in  street  trades  and  other  similar  occape> 
tions  and  their  compensation  did  not,  therefore,  consist  technically  of  wages,  but  to  make  poeible  • 
general  view  of  the  compensation  received  this  comparatively  unimportant  dlstinotieo  has  been  ignored 
and  such  earnings  have  been  classified  along  with  wages. 
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than  $5;  and  about  one-fifth,  20.3  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  only 
one-twentieth,  5.2  per  cent,  of  the  girls  earned  $5  but  less  than  $6. 
Of  the  25  children  who  earned  $6  or  over,  19  were  boys  and  only  6 
girls.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys,  10.4  per  cent 
as  compared  with  5.7  per  cent,  received  wages  which  could  not  be 
dassifi^  because  they  were  not  paid,  or  not  wholly  paid,  in  cash, 
or  for  other  reasons. 

The  foreign-bom  boys  appear  to  have  received  the  highest  initial 
wages  earned  by  children  of  any  nativity  group.  About  one- third, 
31.6  per  cent,  of  them  received  $5  or  more,  as  compared  with  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  native  sons  of  native  and  of  foreign-bom 
fathers,  23.6  per  cent  and  23.4  per  cent,  respectively.  In  each  na- 
tivity group  the  largest  proportion  of  boys  earned  $4  but  under  $5. 

Table  96. — Initial  weekly  wage,  hy  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child; 

chfildren  interviewed. 


Children. 

Totol. 

Both  fathers  and 
children  native. 

Fathers  foreign  bog 

m. 

1  foreign 
m. 

Initial  xreeklT  wage  In  first 
ngular  position  and  sex. 

Chlidren  native. 

ChUdrei 
bo 

Nativ- 
ity of 
fathers 
not  re- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

• 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

ported; 
chil- 
dren 

native. 

Both  sexes 

823 

lOOiO 

201 

loao 

427 

loao 

100 

100.0 

29 

Initial  wage: 

UnderlS 

flOS 

42 

218 

345 

140 

115 

25 

53 

15 

73.5 

5.1 

26.5 

41.9 

17.0 

14.0 

3.0 

7.7 

1.8 

IM 

9 

52 

93 

35 

30 

5 

10 

2 

70.0 

4.5 

25.9 

40.3 

17.4 

14.9. 

2.5 

5.0 

1.0 

320 

23 

121 

170 

70 

69 

11 

28 

9 

74.9 

5.4 

28.3 

41.2 

10.4 

13.8 

2.0 

0.0 

2.1 

111 
10 
38 
03 
31 
23 

8 
22 

2 

06.9 

6.0 

22.9 

'  20 

Under  $3 

S3  under  $1 

7 

S4  under  t5 

38.0             13 

16  or  over 

18.7               4 

$5  under  16 

13. 9               ^ 

$6  or  over 

4.8 

13.3 

1.2 

1 

Otheri 

3 

Not  reported 

2 

Boys 

477 

100.0 

127 

100.0 

252 

loao 

70 

100.0 

22 

InHlalwage: 

tinder  $5 

326 
12 

82 
232 
116 
97 
19 
27 

68.3 

2.5 

17.2 

48.6 

24.3 

20.3 

4.0 

5.7 

1.7 

91 

2 

21 

68 

30 

25 

5 

6 

71.7 

1.0 

10.5 

53.5 

23.0 

19.7 

3.9 

4.7 

174 

0 

44 

121 

50 

49 

10 

13 

0 

09.0 

3.0 

17.5 

48.0 

23.4 

19.4 

4.0 

5.2 

2.4 

45 
1 

12 

32 

24 

20 

4 

0 

1 

69.2 

1.3 

15.8 

42.1 

31.6 

26.3 

6.3 

7.9 

1.3 

16 

Under  S3 

Sunder  S4 

5 

S4  under  S5 

11 

16  or  over 

3 

S5  under  S6 

3 

SO  or  over 

Otheri 

2 

Not  reoorted 

1 

Girls 

346 

100.0 

74 

loao 

175 

100.0 

90 

100.0 

7 

^'^Iwage: 

Under  S5 

279 

30 

130 

113 

24 

18 

6 

30 

7 

80.6 
8.7 
39. 3 
32.7 
0.9 
6.2 
1.7 

ia4 

2.0 

63 

7 

31 

25 

5 

85.1 

9.5 

41.9 

33.8 

0.8 

140 
14 
77 
65 

a 

10 

1 

15 
3 

83.4 

8.0 

44.0 

31.4 

0.3 

5.7 

ao 

8.0 
1.7 

00 
9 

20 

31 
7 
3 
4 

10 
1 

73.3 

10.0 

28.9 

84.4 

7.8 

8.3 

4.4 

17.8 

1.1 

4 

Under  S3 

S3  under  S4 

2 

S4  under  S5 

2 

t5  or  over 

1 

15  under  SS 

5         6.8 

tS  or  over 

1 

Other* 

4  1       5.4 

2  .        2.7 

1 

NotrepMted 

1 

1 

1 

'  Including  positions  where  wage  was  not  paid  in  cash  or  not  all  in  cash,  where  child  worked  for  nothing 
^•mployerfftfled  to  pay,  and  where  he  worked  for  less  than  one  week  on  pieoework  or  only  one  day eaon 
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The  largest  proportion  of  girls  in  each  nativity  group,  except  the 
foreign-bom  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  earned  only  from  S3 
to  $4.  Among  the  girls  as  among  the  boys,  the  foreign  bom  earned 
somewhat  higher  initial  wages  than  the  native  bom,  34.4  per  cent 
of  the  foreign  bom  earning  from  $4  to  $5,  and  28.9  per  cent  from  $3 
to  $4;  the  corresponding  percentages  for  the  native  children  of  for- 
eign-bom  fathers  were  31.4  and  44,  and  those  for  the  children  of 
native  fathers  were  33.8  and  41.9.  Of  the  foreign-bom  girls,  more- 
over, 7.8  per  cent  received  $5  or  more,  while  of  the  native  daughters 
of  foreign-bom  fathers  only  6.3  per  cent,  and  of  the  native  daughters 
of  native  fathers  6.8  per  cent  received  $6  or  more.  Furthermore,  an 
unusually  large  proportion,  17.8  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom  girls 
received  wages  which  could  not  be  classified  in  dollars  and  cents;  if 
these  had  been  disregarded  in  making  the  percentages,  the  advantage 
of  the  foreign  bom  over  the  native  girls  in  the  matter  of  initial  wages 
would  have  appeared  even  more  pronoimced  than  in  the  table  as 
given. 


Table  96. — Initial  weekly  wage  in  first  regular  positiofiy  by  i 

and  sex;  Mldren  interviewed. 

Hme  of  entering  indiiBtTy 

Children  who  went  to  work— 

Initial  weekly  wage  in  first  regular  position  and  sex. 

During  summer 
vacation. 

At  some  other 
time. 

Number 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Per  oat 
distri- 
botioQ. 

Bothsexes 

224 

100.0 

699 

lOOiO 

Initial  wage: 

*  Under  IS 

162 
14 
66 
92 
42 
36 

6 
17 

3 

72.8 

6.3 

26.0 

41.1 

18.8 

16.1 

2.7 

7.6 

1.3 

443 

28 
162 
253 
98 
79 
19 
46 
12 

74.0 

Under  S3 

47 

I3under$4 

S4  under  $6 

27.0 
42.2 

15  or  over 

Ml  4 

f5under|6 , 

16  or  over 

Otheri 

13.2 
3.2 

7.7 

Not  reported 

2.0 

Boys 

121 

100.0 

356 

100.0 

Initial  wage: 

Under  15 

77 

6 

14 

67 

88 

29 

4 

9 

2 

63.6 

6.0 

11.6 

47.1 

27.8 

24.0 

3.3 

7,4 

1.7 

349 

6 
68 
175 
83 
68 
15 
18 

6 

m.9 

Under  13 

L7 

S3  under  14. : 

19.1 

S4  undflr  S5,  -  -                ,.„..,,,..,... .... 

49.3 

S5  or  over 

23.3 

$5  un^'er  16. . 

19.1 

16  or  over 

4.2 

0tlwr> 

&.1 

Notreported 

1.7 

Girls 

103 

100.0 

243 

100.0 

Initial  wage: 

Under  S5 : 

86 
8 
42 
36 
9 
7 
2 
8 
1 

82.6 
7.8 
40.8 
34.0 
8.7 
6.8 
1.9 
7.8 
1.0 

194 
23 
94 
78 
16 
11 

4 
28 

6 

19.S 

UnderSS 

Oil 

S3  under  S4. 

88.7 

S4underS5 

S5  or  over 

311 
6k2 

Sfl  lindnr  SA- -  - .  ,.,.                              

4.5 

S6  or  over 

L6 

Otheri 

as 

Not  reDorted »^ 

2.5 

>  Including  positions  where  wage  was  not  paid  in  cash  or  not  all  in  cash,  where  child  worked  far  nothing 
or  omployerMled  to  pay,  and  where  he  worked  Cor  less  than  ooe  week  on  piecework  or  otUy  one  day  a  i 
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The  children  who  went  to  work  dnring  the  summer  vacation, 
according  to  Table  96,  received  somewhat  higher  initial  wages  than 
those  who  went  to  work  at  some  other  time.  Of  the  boys  who  went 
to  work  during  the  summer  vacation  27.3  per  cent,  and  of  those  who 
went  to  work  at  some  other  time  only  23.3  per  cent,  received  $5  or 
more.  For  the  girls  the  corresponding  percentages  were  8.7  and 
6.2,  respectively. 

The  wages  received  by  children  who  left  school  for  economic  reasons 
were,  upon  the  whole,  lower  than  those  received  by  children  who  left 
school  for  other  reasons.  Table  97  shows  that  three-fourths,  75.1 
per  cent,  of  the  children  who  gave  economic  necessity  as  their  reason 
for  leaving  school,  as  compared  with  only  71.8  per  cent  of  the  children 
who  gave  other  reasons,  received  initial  wages  of  less  than  $5.  In 
this  respect  the  girls  appear  to.  diflFer  from  the  boys,  but  the  difference 
is  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  large  proportion,  13.7  per 
cent,  of  girls  who  left  school  for  economic  reasons  whose  wages  were 
not  reported  in  cash. 

As  might  be  expected,  it  appears  from  Table  98  that  the  children 
who  were  advanced  in  their  school  work  had  higher  initial  weekly 
wages  in  their  first  regular  positions  than  the  children  from  normal 
grades^  and  that  the  wages  of  the  latter  were  higher  than  those  of  the 
retarded  children.  Almost  one-foiui,h,  22.1  per  cent,  of  the  advanced 
children  received  $5  or  more,  as  compared  with  about  one-sixth,  16.4 
per  cent,  of  the  normal  children  and  with  only  14.6  per  cent  of  the 
retarded  children.  The  boys  and  girls  who  had  completed  higher 
grades  than  normal  had  larger  percentages  receiving  $5  or  over 
than  did  the  children  who  had  completed  only  normal  grades,  and 
the  percentage  of  the  normal  children  who  were  in  that  wage  group 
was  larger  than  the  percentage  of  children  who  had  failed  to  complete 
nonnal  grades  for  their  ages.  Nevertheless,  nearly  nine-tenths,  88.9 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  were  advanced  in  their  school  studies  re- 
ceived lees  than  $5  a  week  in  their  first  regular  positions,  over  half, 
53.7  per  cent,  of  them  receiving  from  $3  to  $4.  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  normal  than  of  the  advanced  girls,  10.5  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1.9  per  cent,  and  a  still  larger  proportion,  13.6  per 
cent,  of  the  retarded  girls  took  positions  the  initial  wages  of  which 
could  not  be  classified. 

The  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school  were  decidedly 
more  likely  to  get  the  better-paid  positions  when  they  finally  left 
school.  According  to  Table  99,  over  one-fourth,  26.9  per  cent,  of 
these  children,  as  compared  with  little  more  than  one-tenth,  11.2 
per  cent,  of  those  who  did  not  work  before  leaving  school,  received 
initial  wages  of  $5  or  more  in  their  first  regular  positions.  Moreover, 
only  3.1  per  cent  of  those  who  worked,  as  compared  with  6.4  per  cent 
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of  those  who  did  not  work,  received  less  than  $3,  and  19.8  per  cent  of 
the  former,  as  compared  with  30.9  per  cent  of  the  latter,  received  13 
but  less  than  $4.  That  these  differences  were  not  due  merely  *to  the 
large  preponderance  of  boys,  who  generally  receive  higher  wages  than 
girls,  among  the  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school  is  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  the  percentages  given  in  this  table  for  the  boys 
alone. 

Table  97. — Initial  weekly  vnge  in  first  repular  pontian  and  reason  for  leaving  school, 

and  sex:  chimren  interviewed. 


Eoonomii 

Children  who  left  sdiool  ior— 

Initial  weeklv  wage  in  first  regular  pos^ 
tian  and  sex. 

c  reasons. 

Other  reasons. 

Reasons  not  re- 
ported. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Percent 

distribu- 

tion. 

Number. 

Peroent 
distrfbo- 

tiOQ.' 

Both  sexes 

333 

100.0 

408 

100.0 

82 

lOOiO 

Initial  wage: 

Under$5 

250 
17 
09 
134 
47 
40 
7 

30 
6 

75.1 

5.1 

29.7 

40.2 

14.1 

12.0 

2.1 

9.0 

1.8 

293 

20 

102 

171 

80 

65 

15 

20 

6 

71.8 

4.0 

25.0 

41.0 

10.6 

15.0 

3.7 

7.1 

1.5 

63 

5 

17 

40 

13 

10 

3 

4 

3 

7&I 

Under  13 

S8  under  S4 

4.1 
&7 

$4  under  15 

4'L< 

l5<H'over 

l&t 

15  under  to 

12.2 

96  or  over 

3.7 

other* 

Not  reported , 

4.1 

1.7 

Boys 

165 

100.0 

262 

100.0 

50 

100.0 

Initial  wage: 

Underl5 

120 

2 

34 

84 

34 

30 

4 

7 

4 

72.7 

1.2 

20.6 

50.9 

20.6 

18.2 

2.4 

4.2 

2.4 

160 

6 

43 

120 

72 

50 

13 

18 

3 

64.5 

2.3 

16.4 

45.8 

27.5 

22.5 

5.0 

6.0 

1.1 

37 
4 
5 
28 
10 
8 
3 
3 
1 

32 

74.0 

UnderO 

8.0 

l3underS4 

lao 

f4  under  $5. . 

iS^O 

15  or  ovw 

SOLO 

$6  under  16 

16.0 

16  or  over 

4.0 

Other« 

Not  reported 

10 
10 

Girls 

168 

100.0 

146 

100.0 

loao 

Initial  wage: 

Under  15 

180 
15 
65 
50 
13 
10 

3 
23 

2 

77.4 
8.9 

S&7 

20.8 
7.8 
6.0 
1.8 

13.7 
1.2 

124 

14 

50 

51 

8 

6 

2 

11 

84.0 
0.6 
40.4 
34.0 
5.5 
4.1 
1.4 

35 

1 

12 
12 
8 
2 
1 
2 

Under  fS 

SSunderSI 

94i|ndArfft. , 

$6  or  over 

(5  under  16.. 

t6  or  over 

Other* 

Notrep<»ted 

3               2.1 

••"*•'• 



I  Not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  50. 

t  Including  positions  where  warn  was  not  paid  in  cash  or  not  all  in  oash,  where  chUd  worind  loriiotirinC 
or  employer  failed  to  pay,  and  where  he  worked  for  less  than  one  week  on  piecework  or  only  one  day  ee« 
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Tablk  98. — Initial  weekly  wage  in  firei  regular  poiUionf  by  retardation  and  $ex;  chiU 

aren  intervieu^ed. 


Children  who,  on  leaVlug  Mhool^  had  completed,  for  their  ages-' 

A  hightr 

grade  t^ 

normal. 

A  normal 
«rad«. 

A  lower  grade  thffil  flormal. 

Initial  weekly  wage  in  first  regu- 
lar position  and  sex. 

Total. 

One  or  two 
grades  lower 
than  normal. 

Three 

™     Not 
more  report- 
ttidW    •d. 
lower  j 
than  : 
nor- 
mal. 

Num- 

Per 

cent 
distrl- 
butkiiii 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tee 

cent 
distrl- 
butkm. 

Both  sexes 

136 

100.0 

400 

loao 

287 

100.0 

233 

loao 

72.5 

6.4 

26.6 

34            11 

Initial  wage: 

TXnderlS 

00      TLk 

307 

17 

109 

188 

67 

56 

11 

27 

8 

75.1 

4.2 

34.0 

46.0 

16.4 

13.7 

2.7 

6.6 

2.0 

104      79  7 

160 
15 
62 
02 

2» 

3 

f2 

to 

2 

1 
1 
7 

5 

Under  83.. w 

•3,  under  f4.. 

$4,  under  85. .....  4  ^  ^ 

6 

40 

90 

24 

6 

7 

4.4 

20.4 
80.0 
22.1 
17.6 
4.4 
5.1 

'      18 

74 

102 

39 

31 

8 

1 

6.7 
27.7 
88.2 
14.6 
11.6 

3.0 
I0.5 

1 
2 
2 

$6  or  oyer 

37  1    15.0 

30      12.0 

7        3.0 
91  1      on 

95,  under  16 

$6'or  oyer 

Other! 

Not  reported 

2.2  i       6        16 

Boys. 

82 

100.0 

238 

loao 

140 

loao  [  135   loao 

14 

'''*%'«S?6 

Under  $3 .,...;.. 

S3,  under  $4 

£1 
1 
11 
30 
25 
20 
5 

012 
1.2. 
13.4 
47.6 

171 

6 

41 

124 

71.8 

X5 

17.2 

52.1 

22.7 

10.3 

3.4 

3.8 

1.7 

101 

20 
67 
33 

27 

67.8        80      65.0 

3.4          4        3.0 

10.5  ,      23  1    17.0 

45,0  :     62      ^J(-0 

12 

1 
6 
5 
1 

1 

$4,  under  $5 

t5  or  oyer 

30.5:      54 
24.4  1      46 

Alt         fi 

22.1        32 

23.7 

$5,  under  16 

$6'or  oyer 

6        4.0 

12        8.1 

3        2.0 

6:   u 
11     8.1 
3     2.2 

Otberi 

6        7.3         0 

i' 

Not  reported ' 

4 

Olrfs. 

54    inn.0 

171 

loao 

118 

100.0 

08  1  100.0 

20 

) 

Initial  wage: 

»'r/ 

• 

70.5 
A.4 

03 

13 

45 

36 

6 

4 

2 

16 

3 

78.8 

11.0 

38.1 

20.7 

6.1 

3.4 

1.7 

13.6 

2.5 

13 
2 
6 
5 

1 

UnderSS i< 

Under  83 1.'.- 

^L  *^t;7 

80 

11 

30 

30 

5 

4 

1 

10 

3 

81.6 

11.2 

30.8 

3a6 

5.1 

4.1 

1.0 

10.2 

8.1 

83,  under  $4 

20 

14 
5 
4 
1 
1 

53.7 

25.0 

0.3 

7.4 

1.0 

w"    35.7 

$4,  under  85.... 

86  or  oyer 

64 

13 

10 

3 

37.4 
7.6 
5.8 
1.8 

10.5 
2.3 

i6.under86 

86  or  oyer 

1 
6 

Otheri 

1.0        18 

1 

4 

• 

1 

^  Including  positions  where  wage  was  not  paid  in  cash  or  not  all  in  cash,  where  child  worked  lor  nothing 
or  emplojrer  failed  to  pay,  and  where  he  worked  for  less  than  one  week  on  piecework  or  only  one  day  each 
week. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  children  who  secured  their  first  regular 
positions  through  friends  or  relatives  than  of  those  who  secured  them 
in  any  other  way,  as  appears  in  Table  100,  received  initial  weekly 
wages  of  $5  or  more.  Of  the  positions  secured  by  friends  or  relatives 
18  per  cent,  while  of  those  secured  independently  only  16.8  per  cent, 
and  of  those  secured  through  an  employment  agency,  a  school,  or  a 
placement  bureau  only  14.3  per  cent,  paid  these  wages.  Moreover, 
in  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  such  positions,  12.3  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  only  1.3  per  cent  of  the  positions  secured  independ- 
ently and  5.4  per  cent  of  those  secured  through  an  employment 
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agency,  a  school,  or  a  placement  bureau,  the  wages  were  not  paid  or 
not  wholly  paid  in  cash  or  for  some  other  reason  could  not  be  classi- 
fied on  a  cash  basis.  If  in  any  of  these  positions  the  remuneration 
amounted  to  $5  or  more  the  financial  advantage  of  securing  positions 
through  friends  or  relatives  over  securing  them  in  any  other  way  was 
even  greater  than  is  here  represented. 

Fifty-two  children  stated  to  the  bureair  agents  that  their  wages  had 
been  docked  because  of  attendance  at  contiliuation  school. 

Table  99. — Initial  weekly  wage  in  first  reaular  position^  6y  employment  before  leaving 

school  J  ana  sex;  aiildren  interviewed. 


Children  who,  before  leaving  Khocd — 

Initial  weekly  wage  in  first  regular  position,  and  sex. 

Worked. 

Did  not  work. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 1 

Number. 

Percwit 
distribu- 

Both  sexes 

324 

loao 

409 

loao 

Initial  wage: 

Under  $5 

212 
10 
64 

138 
84 
68 
16 
20 
8 

65.4 

3.1 

19.8 

42.6 

25.9 

21.0 

4.9 

6.2 

2.5 

398 

32 

154 

207 

56 

47 

9 

43 

7 

7S.8 

Under  S3 

6.4 

13.  under  $4 

30.9 

$4,  under  $5 

41.5 

$5  or  over 

1L2 

$5,  under  16 

9.4 

SO'or  over 

1.8 

Other  > 

K.6 

Not  reported 

1.4 

BOTS 

280 

100.0 

197 

loao 

Initial  wage: 

Under  15 ..^ 

180 
8 

79 
66 
13 
16 
5 

64.3 

2.9 

18.2 

43.2 

28.2 

23.6 

4.6 

5.7 

1.8 

146 

4 

81 

111 

87 

81 

6 

11 

3 

74-1 

Under  13 f-5 

$3,  under  $4..... H 

$4,  under  S5 .»§ 

$5ot  over 

2.0 
15.7 
«.3 
18.9 

$5.  under  16 

15l7 

16  or  over 

3.0 

Other* 

5.6 

Not  renorted 

1.5 

Girls 

44 

loao 

302 1       loao 

Initial  wage: 

Under  $5 

32 
2 
13 
17 
5 
2 
3 
4 
3 

247 

28 

123 

96 

19 

16 

3 

32 

4 

81.8 

Under  S3 

9.3 

S3,  under  S4 

4a7 

S4.  under  S5 

31.  S 

S5  or  over 

6.3 

S5.  under  f6 

5.3 

S6  or  over 

l.O 

Other* 

lae 

Not  reported 

1.3 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

*  Including  positions  where  wage  was  not  paid  In  cash  or  not  all  in  cash,  where  diUd  worked  for  nochlnr 
or  employer  failed  to  pay,  and  where  he  worked  for  less  than  one  week  on  piecework  or  only  one  day  each 
week. 

CHANGE  IN  WEEKLY  WAGES. 

The  weekly  wages  received  may  have  increased  or  decreased  either 
within  the  same  position  or  between  the  time  a  child  took  his  first 
regular  position  and  the  date  of  the  interview.  The  increases  which 
occurred  without  change  of  position  are  considered  in  discussing  the 
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subject  of  occupations."  Those  which  occurred  between  the  time 
the  children  took  their  first  regular  positions  and  the  date  of  the  in- 
terview are  best  measured  by  considering  only  children  who  had  been 
at  work  for  one  year  or  more.  Those  who  had  been  at  work  a  shorter 
time  had  hardly  had  adequate  opportunity  to  obtain  an  increased 
wage  or  to  show  their  value  in  the  industrial  world.  In  Table  101 
the  increases  received  by  children  of  the  different  nativity  groups 
who  had  been  at  work  for  one  year  or  more  are  compared. 

Table  100. — Initial  weekly  wage  in  first  regular  position^  by  method  of  securing  position 

and  sex;  chilaren  interviewed. 


Cbfldren  securing  first  position  by  specified  method. 

Initial  weekly  wage  In  first 
regular  position  and  sex. 

Friend  or  rela- 
tive. 

Independently. 

Employment 
offered. 

E  mploymen  t 

agency,  school, 

placement 

bureau,  etc. 

Not  re- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution.a 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution.a 

ported. 

Both  sexes 

406 

loao 

316 

100.0 

38 

100.0 

56 

100.0 

7 

Initial  wage: 

Under  15 

277 

18 

106 

153 

73 

63 

10 

50 

6 

68.2 

4.4 

26.1 

37.7 

18.0 

15.5 

2.5 

12.3 

L5 

253 

16 

91 

146 

53 

43 

10 

4 

6 

80.1 

5.1 

2&8 

46.2 

16.8 

13.6 

3.2 

1.3 

1.9 

27 
5 
8 

14 
6 
3 
8 
4 
1 

44 
2 
13 
29 
8 
6 
3 
8 
1 

78.6 
8.6 
23.2 
51.8 
14.3 

ia7 

8.6 
6.4 
L8 

4 

Under  S3 

1 

$3,  under  $4 

14,'  under  $5 

8 

15  or  over 

$5.  under  |is 

16  or  over 

Others 

2 

Notrenorted 

1 

Boys 

212 

100.0 

186 

100.0 

31 

100.0 

43 

100.0 

5 

^/  •»••.•..•••.....•••• 

Initial  wage: 

Under  S5 

130 

3 

35 

92 

57 

51 

6 

23 

2 

61.3 

1.4 

16.5 

43.4 

26.9 

24.1 

2.8 

10.8 

.9 

136 
6 
33 
97 
46 
37 
9 

73.1 
3.2 

17.7 

a? 

19.9 

4.8 

21 
2 
7 

12 
6 
3 
3 

35 

4 

Under  $3 

1 

S3,  under  S4 

7 

28 
7 
6 

1 

S4.  under  S5 

3 

$5  or  over 

S5.  under  S6 

S6  or  over 

Others 

'     ? 

1 

Not  reoorted 

4' 

2.2 

1 

Girls 

194 

100.0 

130 

loao 

7      100.0 

13 

loao 

2 

Initial  wage: 

Under  S5 

147 
15 
71 
61 
16 
12 

4 
27 

4 

75.8 
7.7 

36.6 

31.4 
8.2 
6.2 
2.1 

13.9 
2.1 

117 

10 

58 

49 

7 

6 

1 

4 

2 

9ao 

7.7 

44.6 

37.7 

5.4 

4.6 

.8 

3.1 
1.6 

6 
3 

1 
2 

9 
3 
6 
1 
1 

Under  S3 

S3  under  S4  .     

$4.  under  S5 

$5  or  over 

S5  under  SB 

1 

S6  or  over. .        ... 

1 

1 

3 

Others 

1    

1 

Not  renorted   

1 

' 

<*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

^  Induding  positions  where  wage  was  not  paid  In  cash  or  not  all  in  cash,  where  child  worked  for  nothing 
<vanpIoyv^led  to  pay,  and  where  he  worked  less  than  one  week  on  piecework  or  only  one  day  each  week. 

"Seepp.  277 to 280. 

494700—22 14 
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Tablb  101. — Change  in  weekly  wage  between  first  and  last  regular  ponHonSf  by  nativitif 
of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child:  children  interviewed  with  industrial  histories 
of  one  year  or  over. 


Children  with  industrial  histories  of  one ; 

^earorover. 

Total. 

Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  bom. 

Change  in  woeUy  wage  be- 
tween first  and  last  regular 
position,^  and  sex. 

Children 
native. 

Children 
fonaign  bom. 

NaUv- 
Ityof 
falhfrs 
not  re- 

« 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

,    Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu- 

Uon. 

ported; 
chil- 
dren 

native. 

Both  sexes 

607 

100.0 

143 

100.0 

330 

100.0 

7a9 

48.0 

13.3 

29.7 

27.9 

16.7 

7.0 

8.9 

.3 

117 

100.0 

17 

Increase  in  weekly  wage 

Under  12 

421 

255 

76 

179 

166 

97 

40 

17 

2 

1 

36 

99 

51 

69.4 
42.0 
12.5 
28.5 
27.3 
16.0 

8.1 

2.8 
.3 
.2 

5.9 
16.3 

8.4 

99 
56 
14 
42 
43 
29 
12 
1 

59.2 
39.2 

9.8 
29.4 
30.1 
20.3 

8.4 
.7 

234 

142 

44 

98 
92 
55 
23 
13 
1 

77 
50 
17 
33 
27 
12 
11 
3 
1 

65.8 

42.7 

14.5 

28.2 

23.1 

10.3 

9.4 

2.6 

.9 

1! 

1 

Under  $1 

1 

$1  under  12 

e 

82  and  over 

4 

82  under  S3 

1 

S3  under  S4 

3 

S4  under  16 

S6  under  SIO 

SIO  or  over 

1 
7 

30 
7 

.7 

4.9 

21.0 

4.9 

Decrease  in  weekly  wage 

No  chance r ,...,..  r 

18 
55 
23 

5.5 

16.7 

7.0 

9 
13 

18 

7.7 
11.1 
15.4 

2 
1 

Not  reiK^ted 

3 

Bovs 

341 

100.0 

88 

100.0 

190 

loao 

51 

100.0 

13 

M^\rjttm  ................. 

Increase  in  weekly  wage 

Under  S2 

238 
152 
30 
116 
86 
48 
24 

'? 

1 

17 
62 
24 

69.8 
44.6 
10.6 
34.0 
25.2 
14.1 

7.0 

3.5 
.3 
.3 

5.0 
18.2 

7.0 

57 

34 

9 

25 

23 

13 

8 

1 

64.8 
38.6 
10.2 
28.4 
26.1 
14.8 
9.1 
1.1 

137 
88 
20 
08 
40 
26 
11 
11 
1 

72.1 

46.3 

10.5 

35.8 

25.8 

13.7 

5.8 

5.8 

.5 

34 

24 

6 

18 

10 

8 

2 

66.7 
47.1 
11.8 
35.8 
19.6 
15.7 
3.9 

10 
6 

Under  $1 

1 

tl  uridArS2 

5 

S2  and  over 

i 

S2  under  S3 

1 

S3  undnr  S4  -  -  T  -    t , 

3 

S4  under  S6 

S6  under  SIO 

.  .. 

SIO  or  ovOT 

1 

6 

21 

4 

1.1 

6.8 

23.9 

4.5 

Decrease  in  weekly  wage 

No  change 

NotreiKxted 

5 
35 
13 

2.6 

18.4 

6.8 

6 

11.8 

9.8 

1L8 

i 

I 

Girls. 

266 

loao 

55 

100.0 

140 

100.0 

66 

100,0 

5 

Increase  in  weekly  wage 

Under  S2 

183 

103 

40 

63 

80 

40 

25 

5 

1 

19 
37 
27 

68.8 

38.7 

15.0 

23.7 

30.1 

18.4 

0.4 

1.9 

,4 

7.1 

13.9 

10.2 

42 
22 

5 
17 
20 
16 

4 

76.4 
40.0 

9.1 
30.9 
36.4 
29.1 

7.3 

97 
54 
24 
30 
43 
29 
12 
2 

69.3 
38.6 
17.1 
21.4 
30.7 
20.7 
8.6 
1.4 

43 
26 
11 
15 

17 
4 
0 
3 
1 
3 
8 

12 

65.2 

39.4 

16.7 

22.7 

25.8 

6.1 

13.6 

4.5 

L5 

4.5 

12.1 

1&2 

1 
1 

Under  SI 

SI  under  S2 

1 

S2  and  over 

S2  under  S3 

S3  under  S4 

S4  under  S6 

S6  under  SIO 

Decrease  in  weekly  wage 

No  chanfre 

1 
9 
3 

1.8 

16.4 

5.5 

13 
20 
10 

0.3 

14.3 

7.1 

2 

Not  reported 

2 

i  Difference  between  wage  in  first  and  last  regular  position. 

The  weekly  wages  of  nearly  seven-tenths,  69.4  per  cent,  of  all 
the  children  who  had  been  at  work  for  as  long  as  a  year  previous 
to  the  interview  had  increased;  those  of  about  one-sixth,  16.3  per 
cent,  had  remained  stationary;  and  those  of  a  little  over  one-twen- 
tieth, 5.9  per  cent,  had  decreased.  The  majority  of  increases 
amounted  to  less  than  $2,  the  largest  number  being  in  the  group  $1 
but  less  than  $2.  Of  all  the  children  included  over  four-tenths,  42 
per  cent,  had  received  increases  of  less  than  $2  in  their  weekly^ 
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wages,  and  nearly  three-tenths,  29.5  per  cent,  had  received  increases 
of  $1  but  less  than  $2.  On  the  other  hand,  20  children,  3.3  per  cent, 
had  received  increases  of  S4  or  more. 

Table  102. — Chanae  in  weekly  wage  between  first  and  last  regular  posUions,  by  reUxrda- 
ticn  and  sex;  children  interviewed  with  industrial  histories  of  one  year  or  over. 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages— 

Ahigher 

grade  than 

normal. 

• 

Anormal 
grade. 

Change  in  weekly  wage  between 
first  and  last  regular  positions  * 
and  sex. 

Total. 

One  or  two 
grades  lower 
than  normal. 

Three 

or 
more 
nudes 
Tower 
than 
nor- 
mal. 

Not 
report- 
ed 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

distii- 
ho- 

tion.s 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distii- 

iNition. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

butkm. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

butioD. 

Both  sexes 

112 

100.0 

308 

loao 

181 

loao 

165 

100.0 

16 

6 

Increase  in  weekly  warn 

87 
S2 
14 
38 
35 
18 
12 
4 
1 

77.7 
46.4 
12.5 
33.9 
31.3 
16.1 

ia7 

3.6 
.9 

224 
131 
42 
89 
93 
58 
34 
10 
1 

72.7 

42.5 

13.6 

28.9 

30.2 

18.8 

7.8 

3.2 

.3 

107 
71 
19 
52 
86 
21 
11 
3 

59.1 
39.2 
10.5 
28.7 
19.9 
11.6 
6il 
1.7 

96 
63 
16 
47 
32 
18 
10 
3 

57.6 
38.2 
9.7 
28.5 
19.4 

ia9 

6.1 
1.8 

12 
8 
3 
5 
4 
3 
1 

3 

Under  S2 

1 

Under  $1 

1 

$1  under  S2 

♦?  and  over. 

2 

S2  under  $3- 

S3  under  $4 

2 

M  under  86 

•6  under  ttOrr ............. 

$10  or  over 

1 

14 
40 
20 

.6 

7.7 

22.1 

11.0 

1 

14 
37 
19 

.6 

8.5 

22.4 

11.5 

Dwreaae  in  weeikl7  wase 

1 

15 
9 

.9 

13.4 

8.0 

21 
43 
20 

6.8 

14.0 

6.5 

3 
1 

1 

NotrepOTtfld^Il^ • i. 

2 

Boivs. 

68 

100.0 

171 

100.0 

99 

loao 

93 

100.0 

6 

3 

*******  ••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Increase  in  weekly  wage...  ^•.^,-^. 

64 

81 

6 

25 

23 

10 

8 

4 

1 

70.4 

45.6 

8.8 

36.8 

33.8 

14.7 

11.8 

5.0 

L5 

123 
77 
19 
58 
46 
29 
11 
6 

7L9 
45.0 
11.1 
33.9 
26.9 
17.0 
6.4 
3.5 

60 

43 

10 

33 

17 

9 

5 

2 

60.6 

43.4 

10.1 

33.3 

17.2 

9.1 

5.1 

2.0 

54 

39 
9 
30 
15 
7 
5 
2 

58.1 

41.9 

9.7 

32.3 

16.1 

7.5 

&4 

2.2 

6 
4 
1 
3 
2 
2 

1 

Under  $2 .'....  T. 

1 

Under  $1 

1 

$1  under  12 

t2 and  over 

$2  under  $3 

83  under  $4 

S4  under  86 

86  under  $10 

$10  or  0  VOT 

1 

7 

22 

10 

i."6' 

7.1 
22.2 

lai 

7 

22 
10 

1.1 

7.5 

23.7 

ia8 

Occreasein  we^ly  wase... 

10 

29 

9 

5.8 

17.0 

6.3 

Nochange 

10 

4 

14.7 
6.9 

1 

NotreDarted 

1 

Olris 

44 

100.0 

137 

100.0 

82 

100.0 

72 

100.0 

10 

8 

Increase  in  weeUv  wan 

83 

21 

8 

18 

12 

8 

4 

101 
64 

23 
31 
47 
29 
13 
4 
1 

11 
14 
11 

73.7 

39.4 

16.8 

22.6 

34.3 

21.2 

9.5 

2.9 

.7 

8.0 

ia2 

8.0 

47 

28 

9 

19 

19 

12 

6 

1 

67.3 
34.1 
11.0 
23.2 
23.2 
14.6 
7.3 
1.2 

41 
24 

17 
17 
11 

66.9 

33.3 

9.7 

23.6 

23.6 

15.3 

6.9 

1.4 

6 

4 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

Under  S2 .'.... T. 

Under  $1 

$1  under  32 

33  and  over 

2 

$2  nT>4er  $3 t -  -  t 

$3  undo*  $4 

2 

$4    Uri'ler  |fi          .,.    r    ,,,-,-   ,    r        - 

S6  under  $10 

Dwrease  in  weekly  waee 

1 
5 
5 

t 

7 
18 
10 

8.5 
22.0 
12.2 

16 
9 

9.7 
20.8 
12.5 

No  change 

3 

1 

Not  reported 

1 

^  Difference  between  wage  in  first  and  last  regular  position. 
'  Rate  not  shown  where  oase  is  less  than  50. 


Not  only  was  the  proportion  of  girls  whose  wages  had  increased 
nearly  as  high  as  that  of  hoys,  68.8  per  cent  as  compared  with  69.8 
percent,  but  the  proportion  receiving  increases  of  $2  or  over  was  higher, 
30.1  as  compared  with  25.2  per  cent.    This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact 
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that  a  lai^er  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  bojs  failed  to  repori 
on  this  point.  Nevertheless,  decreases  had  occurred  in  the  wages  of  i 
larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  bojs,  7.1  per  cent  as  coii> 
pared  with  5  per  cent. 

Increases  of  $2  or  more  were  received  by  a  larger  proportionJ 
30.1  per  cent,  of  the  native  children  of  native  fathers  liian  of  thi 
native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  27.9  per  cent,  and  by  I 
larger  proportion  of  the  latter  than  of  the  foreign-bom  children,  23.1 
per  cent.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  in  considering  these  figureSj 
that  only  4.9  per  cent  of  the  native  children  whose  fathers  also  wera 
native,  as  compared  with  7  i>er  cent  of  those  whose  fathers  were 
foreign  bom  and  with  15.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  childreiit 
failed  to  make  a  report  as  to  whether  their  wages  had  increased  or 
decreased.  Nevertheless,  even  if  these  children  were  excluded,  the 
same  relationship  would  exist  between  the  three  groups  as  to  in- 
creases of  $2  or  more.  Moreover,  the  report  that  their  wages  had 
been  stationary  was  made  by  21  per  cent  of  the  native  children  of 
native  fathers  and  by  only  16.7  per  cent  of  the  native  children  of 
foreign-bom  fathers  and  11.1  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  children. 
Decreases  were  reported  by  only  4.9  per  cent  of  the  native  children 
of  native  fathers  as  compared  with  5.5  per  cent  of  the  native  children 
of  foreign-bom  fathers  and  with  7.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom 
children.  Apparently  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  in  the  matter  of 
wage  increases  the  immigrant  children  are  not  so  well  off  as  those 
whose  fathers  were  immigrants,  and  the  latter  are  not  so  well  off  as 
the  children  of  native  fathers. 

According  to  Table  102,  the  wages  of  a  decidedly  larger  proportion 
of  the  children  who  had  completed  higher  grades  than  normal,  77.7 
per  cent,  than  of  those  in  any  other  group  increased  between  their 
first  regular  positions  and  the  date  of  interview;  next  came  the 
children  from  normal  grades,  72.7  per  cent  of  whom  received  wage 
increases;  and  last  came  the  retarded  children,  only  59.1  per  cent  of 
whom  received  higher  wages  in  their  last  than  in  their  fiirst  regular 
positions.  Moreover,  the  wages  of  only  one  child  from  a  higher  grade 
than  normal  decreased,  whereas  decreases  were  noted  in  the  wages  of 
6.8  per  cent  of  the  children  from  normal  grades  and  of  7.7  per  cent 
of  those  from  lower  grades  than  normal.  Almost  one-fourth,  22.1 
per  cent,  of  the  retarded  children  reported  no  change  in  wages,  as 
compared  with  only  14  per  cent  of  the  normal  children  and  13.4  per 
cent  of  the  advanced  children. 

The  increase  in  weekly  wages  amounted  to  S2  or  more  for  31.3  per 
cent  of  the  advanced  children,  30.2  per  cent  of  the  children  from 
normal  grades,  and  only  19.9  per  cent  of  the  retarded  children.  It 
was  as  much  as  $1  but  less  than  $2  for  about  one-third,  33.9  per  cent, 
of  the  advanced  children,  as  compared  with  28.9  per  cent  of  Uie 
normal  and  28.7  per  cent  of  the  retarded  children. 
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Tabls  103. — Change  in  weeklp  ioagt  between  JitH  and  last  regular  pontums,  hy  eUaiinesM 
at  work  and  $ez;  children  interviewed  with  industrial  histories  of  one  year  or  over. 


Children  of  specified  steadiness  at  woiic 

Change  in  woekly  wage,'  and  sex. 

Class  A^- 
Steady. 

Class  B«— 
Active 

Class  C«— 
Restless. 

Class 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Un- 
steady.* 

Both  sexes 

191 

loao 

200 

loao 

182 

loao 

34 

IiMTMMW  in  wofWy  waec 

146 
88 
23 
65 
58 
33 
20 
4 

78.4 
46.1 
12L0 
310 
3a4 
17.3 

ia5 

2.1 

137 
70 
24 
55 

58 

34 

14 

0 

1 

68.5 

.10.5 

12.0 

27.5 

20.0 

17.0 

7.0 

4.6 

.5 

119 
75 
23 
62 
44 
26 
13 
4 
1 

65,4 

41.2 

12L6 

28L6 

24.2 

143 

7.1 

2.2 

.5 

10 

Under  $2 

18 

Under  $1 

6 

SI.  under  12 

7 

12  or  oyer 

6 

S2»  under  t3 

4 

Ssl  under  $4 

2 

$4,    llPdW   $^,    .r         --.r.        .r. 

Ml  under  $10 

$10  or  over 

1 

1 

40 

4 

.5 

.5 

2a9 

2.1 

Decrease  in  weekly  wace 

16 
20 
IS 

&0 

14.5 

OlO 

14 
24 

25 

7.7 
1.X2 
13.7 

5 

No  <iiange. 

6 

NoCrexxirted 

4 

Boys 

109 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

97 

100.0 

15 

■*"**"*  ••••»••.••••••••••.•»-••••»••••••• 

i»MT*a>ie  In  weekly  ^ere 

86 
58 
11 
47 
28 
16 
9 
2 

78.9 
53.2 

lai 

43.1 

25.7 

14.7 

8.3 

L8 

83 
47 
13 
34 
36 
17 
11 
7 
1 

69.2 
30.2 

ia8 

28.8 

3ao 

14.2 

9.2 

5.8 

.8 

64 
44 

11 
33 
20 
14 
3 
3 

6G.0 
45.4 

11.3 
340 
2a6 
144 
3.1 
3.1 

5 

"Under  12^  .~~Z . .  .\\ ..[.'.'..'.//,]]".]]..,,. 

8 

Under  $1 

1 

SI.  under  S2 

2 

82  or  over 

2 

82,  under  S3 

1 

S3,  under  S4 

1 

$4.  under  S6 

|fi,   under  $10  -  r   -  T       . r  , , 

SlOor  ovw , 

1 

.9 

7 

20 
10 

5.8 

16.7 

8.3 

7 
16 
10 

7.2 
16.5 

ia3 

3 

No  dtani^ 

21 
2 

19.3 
L8 

5 

Notren^ted 

2 

Girls 

82 

100.0 

80 

loao 

85 

100.0 

10 

60 
30 
12 
18 
.30 
17 
11 
2 

73.2 
36.6 
14.6 
22.0 
36.6 
2a7 
13.4 
2.4 

54 
32 
11 
21 
22 
17 
3 
2 

67.5 

4ao 

13.8 
26.3 
27.5 
21.3 
3.8 
2.5 

55 

31 

12 

10 

24 

12 

10 

1 

1 

7 

8 

15 

647 

36.5 

141 

214 

2&2 

141 

11.8 

1.2 

L2 

8.2 

9.4 

17.6 

14 

Under  tZ... .'.... .'.'....!! 

10 

Under  SI 

5 

SI.  under  S2 

5 

S2  or  over.  ..^^^........ ........ ........... 

4 

S2.  under  S3 

3 

1 

S4.  under  $6 

$6.  under  $10 

DecT*a?e  in  weekly  wftfte , ,   r 

1 

10 
2 

1.2 
28.2 

2.4 

9 
9 

8 

1L3 
1L8 

lao 

2 

No  chenf^ 

1 

2 

^  Difference  between  wa»  in  the  first  and  the  last  regular  position. 

*C\Mia  A  consists  of  children  who  each  held  during  work  histories  of  1  year  or  more  1  position  onlv; 
dias  B  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  averaro  new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  lor  every  6  months 
and  more  than  1  for  overy  12  months  of  their  work  histories:  class  C  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an 
tverace  new  portions  at  a  rate  Ices  than  1  position  for  every  3  months  and  more  than  1  for  every  6  numtht 
of  their  work  histories;  class  D  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate 
more  than  1  positioo  for  every  3  months  of  their  work  histories. 

'  Rate  not  shown  where  base  Is  loss  than  50. 

The  steady  workers — that  is,  the  children  who  held  only  one  position 
within  a  period  of  one  year  or  more — ^were  more  likely,  according  to 
Table  103,  than  were  other  children,  to  receive  increases  in  wages. 
Their  increases,  too,  were  in  general  more  substantial  than  were  those 
of  other  children.  Over  three-fourths,  76.4  per  cent,  of  the  children 
classed  as  '^  steady,''  as  compared  with  only  68.5  per  cent  of  those 
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classed  as  '' active"  and  65.4  per  cent  of  those  classed  as  ''restless/' 
received  wage  increases.  Only  one  ''steady"  child,  but  16  '^active" 
and  14  "restless"  children,  reported  decreases  in  their  weekly  wages. 
Increases  of  $2  or  more  were  reported  by  30.4  per  cent  of  the  "  steady  ' 
children  and  by  29  per  cent  of  the  "active"  and  24.2  per  cent  of  the 
"restless"  children.  The  "active"  boys,  however,  showed  a  laiger 
proportion  of  such  increases  than  did  any  other  group,  30  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  25.7  per  cent  for  the  "steady"  boys  and  with  20.6 
per  cent  for  the  "restless"  boys.  This  correlation  of  industrial  ad- 
vance, as  measiu*ed  by  changes  in  wages  between  the  first  r^ular 
position  and  the  date  of  the  interview,  with  steadiness  in  employ- 
ment should  be  considered,  of  course,  in  connection  with  the  fact 
shown  in  Table  102,  that  this  advance  was  also  greatest  among 
the  children  lyho  were  ahead  and  least  among  those  children  who 
were  behind  in  their  school  work.  The  larger  proportion  of  wage  in- 
creases and  of  substantial  increases  among  the  "  steady  "  workers  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  fact,  shown  in  Table  91,  that  the  "steady'' 
children  were  less  likely  than  any  other  group  to  be  retarded  in  their 
school  work.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  probable  that,  in  general, 
frequent  shifting  about  from  one  position  to  another  does  not  as 
often  lead  to  wage  advancement  as  does  remaining,  at  least  for  con- 
siderable periods  of  time,  in  one  position. 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS. 

The  average  monthly  earnings  of  th§  interviewed  children  who 
had  been  at  work  for  one  year  or  more,  as  appears  in  Table  104, 
were  $16.68 — very  little  higher  than  those  of  the  children  who  had 
been  at  work  less  than  one  year,  $16.62.  Even  this  slight  difference, 
however,  appears  to  suggest  that  the  wages  of  children  tend  to  rise 
slightly  with  increased  industrial  experience,^  for  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  was  somewhat  higher  for  children  who  had  been  at 
work  one  year  or  more  than  for  those  who  had  been  at  work  for  s 
shorter  period,  14.4  as  compared  with  13.3. 

The  boys  had  higher  monthly  earnings  than  the  girls,  the  average 
for  the  boys  who  had  been  at  work  more  than  a  year  being  $17.90 
and  that  for  the  girls  $15.06.  The  average  monthly  earnings  of  the 
girls  increased,  however,  from  $14.23  received  by  girls  who  had  been 
at  work  less  than  a  year  to  $15.06  received  by  girls  who  had  been  at 
work  more  than  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  monthly 
earnings  of  boys  who  had  been  at  work  less  than  a  year  were  higher, 
$18,  than  of  boys  who  had  been  at  work  more  than  a  year,  $17.90. 
This  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  boys  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact,  shown  in  Table  92,  that  the  percentage  of  unemploymeot 
among  boys  who  had  been  at  work  less  than  a  year,  as  might  be 

*•  The  children  Interviewed  were  so  nearly  the  same  age  when  they  began  work  that  it  was  not 
ble  to  discover  any  influence  of  age  over  wages. 
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Tablb  104. — Average  monthly  eamingSf  bu  length  qf  industrial  history ^  nativity  of 
father f  and  nativity  and  sex  ofchUa;  children  interviewed. 


Nativity  of  fithtr  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child. 


Both  sexes. 


Both  fathers  and  children  native. 
Fathers  foreign  Immh 

Children  native 

Children  foreign  born 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported. . 


Boys... 


Both  fathers  and  children  native. 
Fathers  foreign  bom 

Children  native 

Children  foreign  bom 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported. 


Girls. 


Both  fathers  and  children  native. 
Fathers  foreign  bora 

Children  native 

Children  foreign  bom 


Av 


.verage  monthly 
earaingBi  of— 


Children 
who  had 

been  at 

work 

less  than 

1  year. 


$16.62 


17.29 
16.83 
16.26 
17.04 
14.53 


18.00 


17.74 
18.30 
17.91 
19.24 


14.23 


16.38 
13.80 
13.10 
14.74 


Children 

who  had 

been  at 

work 

1  year 

or  over. 


$16.68 


16.77 
16.57 
16.79 
15.95 
18.64 


17.90 


18.44 
17.63 
17.83 
16.91 
19121 


15.00 


13.96 
15.30 
15.36 
15.15 


*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100  months  of  work  histories. 

expected  from  the  fact  that  they  were  all  employed  at  the  begmning 
of  the  period  under  consideration,  was  less  than  that  among  boys 
who  had  been  at  work  more  than  a  year,  10.4  as  compared  with  12.4. 
But,  contrary  to  this  expectation,  the  girls  who  had  been  at  work 
less  than  a  year  were  unemployed  for  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
time  than  were  those  who  had  been  at  work  more  than  a  year,  18.4 
per  cent  as  compared  with  17  per  cent,  and  this  difference  is  reflected 
in  their  lower  average  earnings.  The  girls  as  a  whole  appear  to  have 
had  a  tendency,  with  greater  length  of  industrial  experience,  to 
become  more  steady  workers,  and  therefore  to  secure  higher  earnings 
than  when  fresh  from  school. 

The  foreign-bom  boys,  who,  as  already  shown,'*  began  with 
higher  initial  wages  than  any  other  group,  seem  to  have  been  unable, 
primarily  because  of  unemployment,  to  keep  this  lead.  Those  who 
had  been  at  work  less  than  a  year  received  higher  average  monthly 
earnings  than  any  other  group,  $19.24,  but  the  average  monthly 
earnings  of  those  who  had  been  at  work  for  over  a  year  were  lower 
than  for  any  other  group  of  boys,  only  $16.91.  As  will  be  seen  from 
Table  92,  this  was  largely  due  to  an  increase  in  unemployment 
from  8.8  per  cent  for  the  boys  with  shorter  to  16.9  per  cent  for  those 
with  longer  work  histories;  but  in  part  it  was  due  to  the  fact  already 
mentioned'^  that  the  weekly  wage  rates  did  not  increase  as  much 
for  the  foreign-bom  as  for  other  children. 


nSee  Table  95,  p.  195. 
«8m  Table  101,  p.  202. 
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The  highest  average  monthly  earnings  received  by  any  group  of 
children  who  had  been  at  work  more  than  a  year  were  received  by 
the  native  boys  whose  fathers  were  also  natives,  $18.44.  The  lowest, 
$13.98,  were  received  by  the  girls  of  this  same  nativity  group.  These 
girls,  as  already  pointed  out,  were  unemployed  for  not  far  from 
one-fourth,  22.9  per  cent,  of  their  time.  Yet  the  average  earnings 
of  the  girls  of  this  nativity  group  who  had  been  at  work  less  than 
a  year  were  $16.38,  and  they  were  imemployed,  according  to  Table  92, 
only  11.8  per  cent  of  their  time.  The  native  daughters  of  native 
fathers  evidently  did  not  share  in  the  tendency  shown  by  the  whole 
group  of  girls  to  become  more  steady  workers  with  greater  length  of 
experience,  but  their  influence  was  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
decided  tendency  of  both  the  other  groups  of  girls — the  native 
daughters  of  foreign-bom  fathers  and  the  foreign-bom  daughters 
of  foreign-born  fathers. 

The  girls,  as  will  be  remembered,  gave  economic  reasons  for 
leaving  school  more  frequently  than  did  the  boys.  Table  105  shows 
that  the  average  monthly  earnings  of  girls  who  gave  economic 
reasons  for  leaving  school  were  somewhat  higher  than  those  o! 
girls  who  gave  other  reasons.  The  girls  who  had  been  at  work  more 
than  a  year  and  who  had  stated  that  they  left  school  because  of  eco- 
nomic need  in  their  families,  received  average  monthly  earnings  of 
$15.04  as  compared  with  $14.78  received  by  those  who  had  given 
other  reasons  for  leaving  school.  The  average  monthly  earnings  of 
the  boys  who  left  school  for  economic  reasons  and  who  had  been  at 
work  for  a  year  or  more  were  lower,  however,  than  those  of  boys 
who  left  for  other  reasons,  $17.17  as  compared  with  $18.34. 

Table  105. — Average  monthly  earnings^  by  lenath  of  industrial  history  ^  reason  for  leaving 

school^  and  sex;  children  interviewed. 


Reason  for  leaving  school,  and  sex. 

AvecBce  monthl  j 
earnmgs^  a#— 

Children 
who  had 

been  at 

work 

less  than 

1  year. 

Chlldreo 

who  had 

been  at 

wort 

iy»r 

or  over. 

Both  Mxes ....            

$16.02 

tl6u68 

Koonmnfn  rmsfcn.s . . . 

16.37 
17.15 
1&.2S 

l&OS 

Other  roascms 

17.« 

Not  reported 

17. « 

-* 

Boys. 

18.00 

17. » 

TB^^onow^Jft  FMsons . . . 

17.flB 
18.80 
ISwSB 

17.17 

Otherrwwons r .  r .         .  x .  . ^ .....  x .  x ,.. . 

18.34 

Notreoorted - - 

17. » 

Girls 

14.33 
14.82 
13.44 

""^^SS 

K<wnofnic  reeson^n . . . 

IJwOi 

Other  reasons ..- r^ ,.,,,,.,.,., 

1478 

Notreoorted 

1&74 

^  Not  shown  whore  base  is  less  than  100  months  of  work  histories. 
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Tabls  106. — Average  monthly  earnings^  by  length  of  industrial  history  y  retardation^  and 

sex;  cniMren  interviewed. 


Retardation  and  sex. 


Bothaexea. 


Haviiif  completed: 

A  oi^er  grade  than  normal 

Anormafgrade 

Alower  grade  than  normal 

One  or  two  grades  lower  than  normal . . . 

Three  or  more  grades  lower  tiian  normal . 

Not  reported 


Boys., 


Having  completed: 

A  higher  grade  than  normal 

A  normal  grade 

A  lower  grade  than  nonnal 

One  or  two  grades  lower  than  normal. . . 

Three  or  more  grades  lower  than  normal . 

Not  reported 


Girb. 


Having  completed: 

A  m^tor  grade  than  normal 

A  normal  grade 

A  lower  grade  than  normal 

One  or  two  grades  lower  than  normal . . . 

Three  or  more  grades  lower  than  normal . 

Not  reported 


Average  monthly 
earnings*  of— 


Children 
who  had 

been  at 

work 

less  than 

1  year. 


$18.62 


16.14 
17.03 
16.05 
16.02 
16.15 


18.00 


18.00 
18.79 
16.70 
16.79 


14.23 


13.83 
13.39 
15.11 
14.65 
16.09 


CMdren 
who  had 
been  at 
work 
1  year 
or  over. 


$16.68 


17.34 
17.24 
15.35 
15.20 
16.81 
16.54 


17.90 


19.35 
18.28 
16.39 
16.25 
18.22 


15.06 


14.11 
15.87 
14.07 
13.83 
15.83 


^  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100  months  of  work  histories. 

Of  the  children  who  had  heen  at  work  for  a  year  or  more  those 
who  were  advanced  in  their  school  work,  according  to  Table  106, 
received,  in  general,  slightly  higher  average  monthly  earnings, 
$17.34,  than  did  those  who  were  normal,  $17.24,  and  the  latter 
received  decidedly  higher  earnings  than  did  those  who  were  retarded, 
$15.35.  This  is  doubtless  due,  in  part,  to  the  differences  in  per- 
centages of  unemployment  shown  in  Table  93.  But  as  the  same 
relationship  was  foimd  in  the  matter  of  initial  wages  and  also  in 
that  of  increase  in  wages,  it  can  not  be  due  entirely  to  unemploy- 
ment. The  low  percentage  of  imemployment  among  the  children 
who  were  three  or  more  grades  below  normal,  however,  doubtless 
accoimts  for  the  fact  that  the  average  monthly  earnings  of  these 
children  were  $16.81,  while  the  earnings  of  the  children  who  were 
retarded  only  one  or  two  grades  were  $15.20. 

The  boys  of  the  different  groups  as  regards  standing  in  school 
showed  the  same  tendency  as  both  sexes  combined,  although  the 
differences  were  greater  and  the  wages  higher.  But  the  average 
monthly  earnings  of  the  girls  from  normal  grades  were  higher,  $15.87, 
than  those  of  the  girls  from  grades  higher  than  normal,  $14.11,  and 
the  latter  were  only  a  trifle  higher  than  the  $14.07  received  by 
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retarded  girls.  The  high  percentage^  of  unemployment  among  the 
advanced  girls,  which  has  already  been  noted,  seems  sufficient  ex- 
planation for  their  failure  to  follow  the  general  rule. 

The  tendency  for  wages  to  rise  with  increased  industrial  expe- 
rience was  found  mainly  among  the  children  who  were  advanced  in 
their  school  work.  The  average  monthly  earnings  of  children  from 
higher  grades  than  normal  who  had  been  at  work  for  one  year  or 
more  were  SI. 20  more  than  those  of  the  same  class  of  children  who 
had  been  at  work  less  than  one  year.  At  the  same  time  the  per- 
centage of  imemployment  was  much  greater  for  the  former  group 
of  children  than  for  the  latter,  13.7,  as  compared  with  only  9.7. 
For  the  children  from  normal  grades  the  difference  in  earnings  was 
only  21  cents,  but  for  this  group  also  the  amoimt  of  unemployment 
was  greater,  though  much  less  markedly  so,  12.8  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  11.4  per  cent,  for  the  children  who  had  been  at  work  a 
year  or  more  than  for  those  who  had  been  at  work  for  a  shorter  period. 

Table  107. — Average  monthly  tamingB,  hy  length  of  industrial  history^  steadiness  at 

worhj  and  sex;  children  inteniewed. 


Steadiness  at  work.^  and  sex. 


Both  sexes . 


Class  A— Steady 

Class  B— Active 

Class  C—Restless 

Class  D— Unsteady 

Class  E~Indeterminate. 


Bojrs. 


Class  A— Steady 

Class  B— Active 

Class  C— Restless 

Class  D— Unsteady 

Class  E— Indetennlnate . 


Otris. 


Class  A— steady 

Class  B— Active 

Class  C— Restless 

Class  D— Unsteady 

Class  E— lodetenninate. 


Av 


iverace  monthly 
eornuigs  ot*— 


Children 
who  had 

heenat 

work 

lass  than 

1  year. 


$16.62 


IS.  63 
13.49 
18.85 


18.00 


17.45 
14.43 
10.90 


14.23 


Children 

who  bad 

bccnat 

work 

1  y«ar 

or  over. 


116. 69 


19.  M 
16.  M 
14.  SS 

lan 


17. » 


safio 

17.83 
1&67 
1&07 


1106 


12.82 


16.70 


1&15 

14.78 

110 

7.30 


1  Class  A  consists  of  children  who  each  held  during  work  histories  of  1  year  or  more  1  position  oolr. 
Class  B  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  for  every  6  mooths 
and  more  than  1  for  every  12  months  of  their  work  histones.  Class  C  consists  of  children  who  oeld  on  v^ 
average  new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  position  for  every  8  months  and  more  than  1  for  every  6  months 
of  thdr  work  nistories.  Class  D  consists  of  children  who  nield  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  nan 
than  1  position  for  every  3  months  of  their  work  histories.  Class  E  consists  of  children  who  esch  held  * 
single  position  which  had  not  terminated  at  the  end  of  a  work  histwy  record  of  less  than  1  year's  durstion- 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100  months  of  work  histories. 

Exactly  the  opposite  tendency,  however — that  is,  for  wages  to 
fail  with  increased  industrial  experience — was  found  among  the 
retarded  children.  The  average  monthly  earnings  of  retarded 
children  who  had  been  at  work  for  one  year  or  more  were  actually 
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70  cents  lower  than  those  of  retarded  children  who  had  been  at 
work  for  less  than  one  year,  yet  the  proportions  of  time  unemployed 
were  17.2  per  cent  and  16.7  per  cent,  respectively — ^less  difference 
than  for  any  other  group  of  children. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  children  whose  standing  in  school  was 
not  reported  and  who  had  been  at  work  less  than  one  year  had  the 
highest  average  monthly  earnings  of  any  group,  $20.93.  These 
children,  as  will  be  remembered,*^  came  from  vocational,  prevoca- 
tional,  disciplinary,  and  other  special  schools  which  made  unusual 
efforts  to  place  their  pupils. 

Decided  differences,  shown  in  Table  107,  were  found  between  the 
average  monthly  earnings  of  the  "steady,"  "active,''  "restless," 
and  "  unsteady"  workers  who  had  been  at  work  for  a  year  or  more, 
differences  corresponding  to  those  foimd  in  the  percentages  of  time 
unemployed  of  these  fom*  groups.  Thus  the  average  monthly  earn- 
ings of  the  "steady"  workers  who  were  unemployed,  according  to 
Table  94,  only  2.7  per  cent  of  their  time  were  nearly  twice  as  high, 
$19.54,  as  those,  $10.71,  of  the  "unsteady"  workers  who  were  imem- 
ployed  34.9  per  cent  of  their  time.  The  average  monthly  earnings 
of  the  "unsteady"  girls,  who  were  unemployed  more  than  two- 
fifths,  42.6  per  cent,  of  their  time  were  only  $7.30,  while  those  of  the 
''steady"  girls,  who  were  unemployed  only  4.7  per  cent  of  their 
time,  were  $18.15.  Less  difference  was  found  among  the  boys. 
Even  the  "imsteady"  boys  made  on  an  average  $15.07  a  month; 
almost  three-fourths  as  much  as  the  "steady"  boys,  who  made  an 
average  of  $20.60;  and,  as  has  already  been  noted,  the  "imsteady" 
boys  were  unemployed  25.1  per  cent  of  their  time,  as  compared 
with  only  1.1  per  cent  of  unemployment  for  the  "steady"  boys. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  hours  worked  weekly  by  the  children  interviewed,  as  appears 
in  Table  108,  were  48  or  less  in  over  foiu'-fifths,  81.3  per  cent,  of 
their  positions.  These  hours  include  periods  of  attendance  at  con- 
tinuation school  which  are  supposed  to  be  deducted  from  the  48 
hours  ]>ermitted  by  law.  Many  of  the  positions  here  considered, 
however,  were  held  dining  vacation  and  others  were  held  before  the 
continuation  school  was  started  or  before  the  child  had  been  assigned 
to  a  class.  In  nearly  two-fifths,  39.1  per  cent,  of  their  positions, 
these  children  worked  exactly  48  hours,  and  in  not  far  from  two- 
fifths,  37.8  per  cent,  between  36  and  48  hours.  But  in  15.3  per  cent 
of  their  positions  they  worked  over  48  hours — ^in  6.4  per  cent  over 
54  hom^.  To  what  extent  these  positions  involved  violations  of  the 
law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  children  imder  16  to  8  a  day  and 
48  a  week  in  most  occupations  ^  will  be  considered  later.'* 

n  See  p.  182.  a  Acts  or  1913,  ch.  831 ,  sec.  8.  »  See  pp.  322  to  331. 
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The  law  also  requires  that,  to  be  excused  from  school  attendance, 
a  child  must  be  employed  for  at  least  six  hours  a  day."  Yet  in  84 
positions,  or  4.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  these  children  were 
employed  for  less  than  36  hours  a  week.  The  entire  subject  of 
violations  of  the  law  relating  to  hours  of  labor,  however,  is  con- 
sidered later,  as  also  that  of  the  hours  worked  in  the  various  occu- 
pations. 

Tablb  108. — Hours  weekly,  by  »ex  of  child;  regular  pontUms  held  by  chUdren  interviewed. 


Befntor  poritfcfis. 

Hours  ireddy  and  sez  of  chOd. 

AH  positions. 

First  posiUon. 

Last  positioii. 

• 

Number. 

Percent 

distrttm- 

tion. 

Number. 

Percent 

distrOMi- 

tiom. 

Number. 

Percent 

dlstribo- 

tion. 

Both  sexes 

1,943 

loao 

833 

loao 

823 

IOOlO 

HoonweeUjr: 

48  hours  or  tmder 

i,6ro 

12 

19 

53 

735 

760 

297 

172 

125 

67 

81.3 

a6 

1.0 
2.7 

37.8 

soil 

15.3 
&9 
6.4 
3.4 

679 

4 

9 

24 

817 

m 

126 
75 
51 
18 

82.5 

a5 

LI 

2.9 

3&5 

39.5 

15.3 

9.1 

6.2 

2.2 

711 

1 

8 

16 

346 

345 

102 

67 

85 

10 

8B.4 

Under  12 

ai 

12  under  24 

a4 

24  under  36 

L9 

36  under  48 

42.0 

48  even 

4L9 

Over  48  hours 

114 

Under  54. 

&1 

54  or  over 

4.3 

Not  reported 

1.2 

Boys. •.....•.....•..••....••...«..•. 

1,093 

100.0 

477 

100.0 

477 

loao 

Hours  weekly: 

48  ho<ir?  or  under . . . .  r 

85K 

8 

15 

37 

400 

380 

199 

114 

85 

36 

7&5 

a7 

L4 
3.4 

37.4 
35.6 
18.2 

ia4 

7.8 
3.3 

879 

3 

8 

15 

183 

170 

86 

58 

34 

12 

79.5 

ao 

1.7 

8.1 

3&4 

35.6 
18.0 

lao 

7.1 
2.5 

402 

813 

Undirir      ,,       ^      ,... 

12  undnr  24 , , 

a 

13 

907 

180 

66 

45 

23 

7 

a4 

24  under  36. 

Z7 

36  under  48 

414 

48  even 

37.7 

Over  48  hours 

11*3 

Under  54 

ft4 

54  or  over 

18 

Not  reported 

L5 

Girls 

850 

loao 

346 

100.0 

346 

loao 

Hours  weekly: 

48  hfflirs  or  under . ,  -  - 

721 

4 

4 

16 

326 

871 

96 

56 

40 

31 

84.8 

a5 
a5 

L9 

38.4 

43.6 

1L5 

6.8 

4.7 

3.6 

300 

1 

1 

9 

134 

165 

40 

23 

17 

6 

86.7 

a3 
a3 

2.6 

38.7 

44.8 

1L6 

6.6 

4.9 

L7 

300 

1 

1 

3 

139 

165 

34 

22 

12 

8 

893 

Under  12 

as 

12  under  24 

a3 

24  under  36 

a« 

36  under  48 

4a2 

48  even 

47.7 

Over  48  hours 

9.8 

Under  54 

14 

64  or  over 

15 

Not  renorted 

a9 

In  a  larger  proportion  of  positions  held  by  boys  than  by  girls, 
18.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  11.5  per  cent,  the  hours  were  over 
48  a  week,  but  in  a  smaller  proportion,  35.6  per  cent  as  compared 
with  43.6  per  cent,  they  were  exactly  48.  That  the  hours  of  the 
girls  were  more  likely  to  be  standardized  than  those  of  the  boys  is 
again  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  only  2.9  per  cent  of  the  positions 

•>  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  881»  sec  8. 
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hdd  by  girls  as  compared  with  5.5  per  cent  of  those  held  by  boys 
were  the  hours  less  than  36  a  week. 

Table  109— Hours  weekly,  bynadvity  of  father  and  natitity  and  sex  of  diild;  regalar 

positions  held  hy  children  inteniev^ed. 


Regular  positions. 

Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  bom. 

Nativity  of 
fathers  not  re- 
ported; chil- 
dren native. 

Hours  weekly  and  sex. 

Children  na- 
Uve. 

Children  for- 
eign bom. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Numr 
her 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Both  sexes 

459 

loao 

998 

loao 

426 

loao 

60 

100«0 

Hoan  weekly: 

48  hours  or  under 

383 
4 

5 

18 
167 
189 
62 
36 
26 
14 

83.4 

.9 

1.1 

3.9 

36.4 

41.2 

13.5 

7.8 

5.7 

3.1 

822 

6 

10 

27 

382 

397 

142 

84 

58 

34 

82.4 

.6 

1.0 

2.7 

38.2 

30.8 

14.2 

8.4 

5.8 

3.4 

325 
2 
4 

5 
160 
145 
84 
46 
38 
17 

76.3 

.5 

.9 

1.2 

39.7 

34.0 

10.7 

m8 

&9 
4.0 

49 

8L7 

Under  12 

12  under  24 

24  under  36 

3 
17 
20 
9 
6 
3 
2 

5.0 

86  under  48 

2&3 

48  even 

48.8 

Over  48  hours 

15.0 

OvCT  48  under  54 

lao 

54  or  over 

5.0 

3.3 

Bovs 

272 

100.0 

579 

loao 

200 

100.0 

42 

100.0 

*rvj0»  .,..■.*.•••.....•......... 

Hours  weekly: 

48  hours  or  under 

231 

1 

3 

13 

111 

103 

37 

21 

16 

4 

84.9 

.4 

1.1 

4.8 

4a8 

37.9 

13.6 

7.7 

5.9 

1.5 

458 

6 

10 

18 

219 

205 

101 

62 

89 

20 

79.1 

1.0 

1.7 

3.1 

37.8 

35.4 

17.4 

ia7 

6.7 
3.5 

133 

1 

2 

3 

64 

63 

55 

27 

28 

12 

66.5 

.5 

1.0 

1.5 

32.0 

31.5 

27.5 

13.5 

14.0 

6.0 

36 

Under  12 

12  updfir  24 r  - .   .  T 

24  under  36 

3 
15 
18 
6 
4 
2 

36  under  48 

48  even 

Over  48  hours 

Over  48  under  54 

54  or  over 

Not  reoorted 

Girls 

187 

100.0 

419 

loao 

226 

100.0 

18 

100.0 

Hoars  weekly: 

48  hours  or  under 

152 

3 

2 

5 

56 

86 

25 

15 

10 

10 

• 

81.3 

1.6 

1.1 

2.7 

29.9 

46.0 

13.4 

8.0 

5.3 

5.3 

364 

86.0 

192 

1 

2 

2 

106 

82 

29 

19 

10 

5 

85.0 

.4 

.9 

.0 

46.5 

36.3 

12.8 

8.4 

4.4 

2.2 

13 

Under  12 

12  under  24 

24  under  36 

9 
163 
192 
41 
22 
19 
14 

2.1 
38.9 
45.8 
9.8 
5w3 
4.5 
3.3 

36  under  48 

2 

11 

3 

2 

1 
2 

48  even 

Over  48  hours 

Over  48  undw  64 

54  or  over 

!  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

The  children  appear  to  have  been  more  likely  to  work  both  shorter 
and  longer  hours  than  contemplated  by  law  in  their  first  than  in  their 
last  positions.  In  their  first  positions  4.5  per  cent  but  in  their  last 
positions  only  2.4  per  cent  of  them  worked  less  than  36  hours.  More- 
over, in  their  first  positions  15.3  per  cent  but  in  their  last  positions 
only  12.4  per  cent  worked  over  48  hours.  These  differences  were  ac- 
companied by  correspondingly  larger  proportions  who  worked  ex- 
actly 48  hours,  and  especially  who  worked  from  36  to  48  hours  in  their 
last  positions. 
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Tablb  110. — Houn  weeUtf^  (y  initial  vedUy  wage  and 


Begolw  portions  ihowtQK  ^Milled  inttial  weekly  wige. 

Under  $5. 

Boon  weekly  md  MX. 

ToCaJ. 

Under  S3. 

S3anderS4. 

1 
t4iiiiderf& 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

batksLS 

Num- 
ber. 

P«r 

cent 

dbtri- 

bntksL' 

Num- 
'    ber. 

1 

Per 
cent  i 
distii-' 
battaLi 

BothfttKet 

1,302 

100.0 

103 

100.0 

413 

100.0 

786 

UXLOi 

Hoofs  weekly: 

48  hoti  nor  under ,.^. 

1,117 

3 

17 

32 

494 

sn 

168 

107 

61 

17 

85.8 

0.3 

1.3 

3.5 

37.9 

43.9 

13.9 

8.3 

4.7 

1.3 

79 

3 
11 

9 
30 
36 
18 

8 
10 

6 

76.7 

2.9 

10.7 

8.7 

29L1 

25i2 

17.5 

7.8 

9.7 

5.8 

355 

86.0 

683 

86.9 

Under  12 

12  under  34 

*  *    3 .         .7 
13  1       3wl 
151  '      36u6 
188        45.5 
51        1X3 
29,       7.0 
22  <        5.3 

.3 

10 

313 

357 

99 

70 

29 

4 

.4 

>       L3 

24  under  36 

36  under  48 

39.8  ; 

48eTen 

4&4 

Orer  48  hours 

1X6 

Under  54 

8.9 

54  or  over 

X7 

Not  rq[K>rted 

7 

1.7 

0.5 

Boys 

660 

loao 

39 

100.0 

135 

100.0 

486 

100.0 

Hours  weekly: 

4H  boars  w  ander , , . 

542 
1 

13 

22 

354 

3S2 

108 

65 

43 

10 

83.1 

.3 

3.0 

3.3 

38.5 

38.3 

16.4 

9.8 

6.5 

1.5 

27 

1 
8 
7 
6 
5 
7 

104 

77.0 

411 

84.6 

Under  12 

12  under  24 

2 
8 
53 
41 
28 
15 
13 

1.5 
5.9 
39.3 
30.4 
20.7 
11.1 
9.6 

3 

7 

195 

206 

73 

50 

23 

2 

.6 
L4 

24  undfT  36 

36nndn'4H..  . 

40.1  ' 

48  even. 

4X4  , 

Ortr  48  hours 

15k  0 

Under  54 

10.3 

54  or  over 

*7 
5 

4.7* 

Not  reported 

3          2.2 

.4 

. 

Oirb 

643 

100.0 

64  ;     100.0 

278  '    100.0 

300 

100.0 

Hours  weekly: 

4S  houni  or  nndf>r ,    , 

575 

3 

4 

10 

340 

319 

60 

43 

18 

7 

89.6 

.3 

.6 

1.6 

37.4 

49.7 

9.3 

6.5 

3.8 

1.1 

53  1      81.3 

3  ,        3.1 

3          4.7 

3          3.1 

24        37.5 

21  1      32.8 

11  '      17.2 

8        12.5 

3  ;        4.7 

1  i        1.6 

1 

251  '     go.3 

272 

90.7 

Under  12 

12  under  24 

1  '     a4 

5  *        1.8 

98        35.3 

147  >      52.9 

... 

24  under  36 

3 

118 

151 

26 

90 

t 

1.0 
3013 

5a3 

36  under  48 

48  even. 

Ovtf  48  hours 

23 
14 

8.3 
5uO 

X7 

Under  54 

6.7 

54  or  over 

9  <        3.2 

4  *        1.4 

XO 

Not  reported 

.7 

1 

1 

1 

Both  boys  and  girls  showed  this  tendency  toward  larger  propor- 
tions of  last  positions  than  of  first  positions  where  the  hours  were 
either  exactly  48  or  between  36  and  48  a  week. 

Table  109  shows  that  the  hours  were  more  than  48  a  week  in  over 
one-fourth,  27.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held  by  foreign-bom 
boys,  as  compared  with  not  much  more  than  one-sixth,  17.4  per  cent, 
of  those  held  by  native  boys  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom  and  with 
scarcely  over  one-eighth,  13.6  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  the  sons  of 
native  fathers.  In  13.5  per  cent  of  all  the  positions  held  by  foreign- 
bom  boys  the  hours  were  over  48  but  under  54,  and  in  14  per  cent  they 
were  over  54  a  week.  The  long  hours  may  account  for  the  higher 
wages  received  by  the  foreign-bom  boys  in  their  first  positions. 
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Mav  regular  poiitUms  held  by  children  interviewed. 


Regular  positions  showing  spedfled  initial  weekly  wage. 

15  or  over. 

Other.i 

Not  reported. 

TotaL 

85  under  86. 

86  or  over. 

Hours  weekly  and  sex. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

difttri- 

batkm.a 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bntion.< 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution.' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.' 

465 

100.0 

325 

100.0 

140 

100.0 

127 

100.0 

49 

100.0 

Both  sexes. 

362 

77.8 

259 

79.7 

103 

73.6 

80 

9 

2 

10 

35 

24 

28 

5 

23 

19 

63.0 

7.1 

1.6 

7.9 

27.6 

18.9 

22.0 

3.9 

18.1 

15.0 

20 

Hours  weekly: 

48  hours  or  under. 
Under  12. 

' 

■ 

12  under  24. 

24  under  36. 

36  under  48. 

48  even. 
Over  48  hours. 

Under  64. 

64  or  over. 
Not  reported. 

Boys. 

Hours  weekly: 

48  hours  or  under. 
Under  12. 

11 

196 

155 

95 

67 

38 

8 

2.4 
42.2 
33.3 
20.4 
12.3 
8.2 
1.7 

6 

148 

105 

60 

37 

23 

6 

1.8 
45.5 
32.3 
18.5 
11.4 
7.1 
1.8 

5 

48 
60 
35 
20 
15 
2 

3.6 
34.3 
35.7 
26.0 
14.3 
10.7 

1.4 



10 

10 

6 

3 

3 

23 

••««•••• 

355 

100.0 

249 

100.0 

106 

100.0 

57 

100.0 

21 

100.0 

266 

74.6 

189 

75.9 

76 

71.7 

42 

7 
2 
5 
15 
13 
8 
2 
6 
7 

73.7 

12.3 

3.5 

8.8 

26.3 

22.8 

14.0 

3.5 

10.5 

12.3 

9 



........ 

12  under  24. 

16 

133 

122 

82 

47 

35 

8 

■**2.8 
37.5 
34.4 
23.1 
13.2 
9.9 
2.3 

5 
104 
80 
54 
32 
22 

6 

2.0 
41.8 
32.1 
21.7 
12.9 
8.8 
2.4 

5 
29 
42 
28 
15 
13 

2 

4.7 
27.4 
39.6 
26.4 
14.2 
12.3 

1.9 

24  under  36. 

7 
2 
1 

36  under  48. 
48  even. 
Over  48  hours. 
Under  54. 

1 
11 

54  or  over. 
Not  reported. 

110 

100.0 

76 

100.0 

34 

100.0 

70 

100.0 

28 

100.0 

Girls. 

97 

88.2 

70 

92.1 

27 

38 
2 

54.3 
2.9 

11 

Hours  weekly: 

48  hours  or  under. 
Under  12. 

12  under  24. 

1 

63 
33 
13 
10 

3 

.9 

67.3 

30.0 

11.8 

9.1 

2.7 

...... 

44 

26 
6 
5 

1 

1.3 
67.9 
32.9 
7.9 
6.6 
1.3 

• 



• 

5 
20 
11 
20 

3 
17 
12 

7.1 
28.6 
15.7 
28.6 

4.3 
24.3 
17.1 

24  under  36. 

19 
8 
7 
5 
2 

........ 



3 
K 
5 
3 
2 
12 

36  under  48. 

48  even. 
Over  48  hours. 

Under  54. 

54  or  over. 
Not  reported. 

1  Including  positions  where  sunport  or  meals  were  given  as  part  or  whole  of  wage;  also  ix)sitions  where 
diOd  worked  for  nothing  or  employer  felled  to  pay;  and  where  he  worked  for  less  than  one  week  on  piece- 
work or  only  one  day  a  week. 

'  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  60. 

Of  the  positions  held  by  foreign-bom  girls,  however,  only  about  one- 
eighth,  12.8  per  cent,  reqmred  over  48  hours  of  work  a  week — even  less 
than  of  those  hqld  by  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  also  native,  13.4 
per  cent,  but  more  than  of  those  held  by  native  girls  whose  fathers 
were  foreign  bom,  9.8  per  cent.  The  foreign-bom  girls  also  showed  a 
greater  tendency  than  the  native  to  secui*e  positions  where  the  hours 
Were  from  36  to  48,  while  the  native  girls  tended  to  secure  posi- 
tions where  the  hours  were  exactly  48.  Of  all  the  positions  held  by 
foreign-bom  girls  46.6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  38.9  per  cent  of 
those  held  by  native  girls  of  foreign  parentage  and  with  only  29.9 
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per  cent  of  those  held  by  native  girls  of  native  parentage,  required 
as  much  as  36  but  less  than  48  hours  a  week.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
only  36.3  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by  foreign-bom  girls,  as  com- 
pared with  46.8  per  cent  of  those  held  by  native  girls  whose  fathers 
were  foreign-bom  and  with  46  per  cent  of  those  held  by  native  girls 
whose  fathers  were  also  native,  were  the  hours  exactly  48  a  week. 

The  hours  worked  in  different  positions  naturally  affected  the 
wages  paid.  Thus  the  hours  were  over  48  a  week,  according  to  Table 
110,  in  only  about  one-eighth,  12.9  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  which 
the  wages  were  less  than  $5  a  week,  but  in  about  one-fifth,  20.4  per 
cent,  of  those  in  which  the  wages  were  $5  or  more.  At  the  same  time 
the  hoiu^  were  less  than  24  a  week  in  considerably  more  than  one- 
eighth,  13.6  per  cent,  of  the  positions  paying  less  than  $3,  but  in  none 
of  those  pajdng  more  than  $5  a  week.  In  positions  where  the  wages 
were  $6  or  more,  as  might  be  expected,  the  hours  were  rarely  less  than 
36,  but  in  one-fourth,  25  per  cent,  of  these  positions  they  were  over  48 
a  week.  The  tendency  among  the  girls  and  the  boys  was  practi- 
cally the  same.  In  more  than  half  the  positions  in  which  girls  re- 
ceived from  $3  to  $5  a  week  they  worked  exactly  48  hours;  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  over  one-sixth,  17.2  per  cent,  of  the 
positions  in  which  girls  earned  less  than  $3  a  week  they  worked  over 
48  hours.  In  this  case,  however,  the  numbers  involved  are  small. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  higher  rates  of  wages  were  paid  for  compara- 
tively long  hours  and  the  lower  rates  for  comparatively  short  hours 
of  labor. 

REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  POSITIONa 

Table  111  shows  that,  of  the  positions  for  which  reason  for  leaving 
was  reported,  not  far  from  two-fifths,  38  per  cent,  of  those  left  by 
children  for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  used,  and  over 
two-fifths,  42.5  per  cent,  of  those  left  by  childreQ  who  were  inter- 
viewed were  terminated  because  the  children  were  ''laid  off.''  This 
does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  children  who  held  these  positions 
were  incompetent  or  troublesome,  for  children  were  often  discharged 
because  the  work  was  temporary,  because  business  was  dull,  because 
the  employer  failed  or  sold  out  his  business,  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  37.5  per  cent  of  the  positions  terminated 
by  continuation-school  children  and  37.8  per  cent  of  those  terminated 
by  interviewed  children  were  for  some  reason  not  satisfactory  to  the 
children  themselves.  Not  all  these  positions  were  left  voluntarily, 
for  many  children  would  not  like  to  state  that  they  had  been  dis- 
charged and  would  complain  instead  of  wages,  or  hours,  or  the  kind 
of  work,  or  would  merely  say  that  they  disliked  the  work  or  the  place. 

The  information  as  to  reasons  for  leaving  positions  obtained  from 
the  interviewed  children  is  probably  more  accurate  than  that  obtained 
from  the  continuation-school  children.    Thisgreater  degreeof  accuracy 
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is  doubtless  reflected  in  the  higher  proportion  of  positions  from  which 
the  children  were ''  laid  oflF.''  It  is  probably  also  reflected  in  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  groups  in  the  proportions  of  positions  left 
because  the  children  disliked  the  work  or  the  place  and  because  they 
secured  better,  or  merely  other,  places.  Of  the  positions  left  by 
continuation-school  children,  14.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only 
9.9  per  cent  of  those  left  by  interviewed  children,  were  terminated 
because  of  disHke  of  the  work  or  the  place.  On  the  other  hand,  only 
7.3  per  cent  of  those  left  by  continuation-school  children,  as  compared 
with  13.1  per  cent  of  those  left  by  interviewed  children,  were  reported 
as  terminated  because  better  positions  had  been  secured.  The 
continuation-school  record  on  this  point  was  made  when  the  child 
applied  for  a  certificate,  and,  as  he  always  had  another  position  at 
that  time,  he  evidently  often  gave  his  reason  for  himting  the  new 
place^  instead  of  the  fact  that  he  had  it,  as  his  reason  for  leaving  his 
former  position.  The  interviewed  child,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
questioned  carefully  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  secured  the  new 
position  before  actually  leaving  the  old  one  and,  if  he  had  done  so, 
this  fact,  instead  of  his  reasons  for  dissatisfaction,  was  given  as  the 
cause  of  leaving. 

Table  111. — Reason  jfor  leaving  poiUion,  by  sex;  comparison  ofjpositions  held  hy  children 

intervxeuoed  and  by  children  in  Boston  contintuUion  school. 


Regular  positions  held  by  children 
in  Boston  continuation  school. 

Regular  positions  held  by  children 
interviewed  (Boston). 

R«t8oii  for  learlng 

Both  sexes. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Both  sexes. 

Boys. 

Oiris. 

position. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Nmn 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu- 

tion. 

Num- 
ber, 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Nimi- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

All  DOffltUmff . .  r 

7,3A1 

4,134 

3,247 

1,043 

!i,098 

850 

PoittloDsleft. 

3,324 

loao 

1.742 

inn.0 

1,582 

loao 

1,135  ,100.0 

627 

loao 

500 

100.0 

Retson  for  leaving: 
l4A^  pif    

1,254 

1,245 

401 
283 

230 

241 
49 
194 
465 
117 

38.0 

37.5 

14.8 
&5 

6.9 

7.3 
1.5 
5.8 
13.7 
3.5 

475 

807 

815 
132 

174 

186 

31 

127 

264 

37 

27.3 

46.3 

18.1 
7.6 

lao 
ia7 

1.8 

7.3 

15.2 

2.1 

788 

488 

178 
151 

56 

55 
18 
67 
191 
80 

40.8 

27.7 

11.1 
9.5 

3.5 

3.5 
1.1 
4.2 
12.1 
5.1 

483 

429 

112 
03 

75 

149 
25 
20 

170 

42.5 

37.8 

9.9 
&2 

6.6 

13.1 
2.2 
1.8 

15.8 

231 

262 

64 
46 

61 

101 
16 
13 

105 

35.8 
41.8 

ia2 

7.8 

&1 

16.1 
X6 
XI 

11L7 

252 
167 

48 

47 

24 

48 
0 
7 

74 

40.5 

Position  not  satisfoo- 
tory 

32.8 

Disliked  work  or 
place 

0.4 

Low  wages 

Work  too  hard  or 

bourslong 

Secured  better  po- 
sition  

Cootinuation  school. . . . 

Returned  to  school 

Other  reasons,  t  ....... . 

0.2 

4.7 

0.4 

1.8 

1.4 

14.5 

Not  emidoyed  * 

Positions  not  left  or  reason 
notrq>orted.... 

4,057 

2,392 

1,665 

807 

466 

341   

*  Employer  did  not  keep  promise  of  employment  or  ohild  decided  not  to  take  position. 
494700— .22 15 
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In  one  respect,  the  group  of  children  mterviewed  is  not  typical  of 
all  children  who  left  school  to  go  to  work,  for  it  contains  an  abnormally 
small  proportion  of  children  who  lef t^  positions  in  order  to  return  to 
school.  This  was  natural  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  children  were 
all  at  work  on  the  date  of  the  interview ;  but  it  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  children  who  went  to  work  soon  after  becoming  14, 
as  so  large  a  proportion  of  these  children  did,  were  less  likely  to  return 
to  school  than  were  children  who  did  not  go  to  work  imtil  later. 
Both  groups  of  children  worked  during  school  term  before  they  were 
16;  that  is,  neither  group  included  children  who  were  merely  vacation 
workers,  but  it  may  be  that  the  continuation-school  group  included 
some  children  who  went  to  work  with  the  distinct  intention  of  return- 
ing to  school  within  a  short  time. 

Girls  were  much  more  likely  than  boys  to  be  *'laid  oiBT.''  If  the 
cases  in  which  the  reason  for  leaving  was  not  reported  are  disregarded, 
as  is  done  in  Table  111,  about  half,  49.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  left 
by  girls  who  were  interviewed  and  practically  the  same  proportion, 
49.8  per  cent,  of  those  left  by  girls  for  whom  continuation-school 
records  were  used  were  terminated  for  this  reason.  Only  a  little 
over  one-third,  36.8  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  boys  who  were  inter- 
viewed, and  a  decidedly  smaller  proportion,  only  27.3  per  cent,  of 
those  held  by  boys  for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  used 
were  terminated  for  this  reason.  The  diflferences  between  the  per- 
centages for  the  two  groups  of  boys  may  indicate  that  the  boys 
more  often  than  the  girls  admitted  that  they  had  been  laid  off  only 
when  closely  questioned.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  positions 
held  by  girls  than  of  those  held  by  boys,  however,  were  for  temporary 
work,  particularly  in  mercantile  establishments.  Table  112  shows 
that  although  from  only  one-fifth,  20.4  per  cent,  of  the  positions  left 
by  boys  the  children  were  laid  off  because  the  work  was  temporary, 
because  business  was  dull,  or  for  reasons  not  assigned,  this  group  of 
causes  accounted  for  the  termination  of  nearly  two-fifths,  38.7  per 
cent,  of  the  positions  left  by  girls.  At  the  same  time  it  accounted  for 
about  seven-tenths,  69.4  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  from  which 
children  were  ''laid  off.*' 

Twenty-five  children,  16  boys  and  9  girls,  stated  to  bureau  agents 
that  they  had  lost  positions  because  they  had  been  obliged  to  attend 
continuation  school. 
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Tablb  112. — Reoionfor  leaving  position,  hy  nativUf  of  father  and  nativity  and  9ex  of 

chdd;  regular  positioni  held  by  children  interviewed. 


Regular  positions. 

AU  children. 

Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign-bom. 

Na- 
tivity 

of 
father 

not 

Reason  for  Imviiig  position  and  sex. 

Children 
native. 

Children 
Ibreign-bom. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Nun^ 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

port- 
ed: 
cJiii- 
dren 
na- 
tive.! 

Both  sexes 

1,943 

469 

998 

426 

60 

Positions  left  > 

1,170 

483 

335 

64 
84 

429 

112 
13 
93 
76 

136 
25 
20 

179 
34 

773 

100.0 

4L3 

28.6 

5.5 
7.2 

36.7 
9.6 
LI 
7.9 
6.4 

11.6 
2.1 
L7 

15.3 
2.9 

272 

114 

83 

11 
20 
98 
32 

4 
13 
24 
25 

6 

3 
45 

7 
187 

100.0 

41.9 

30.6 

4.0 

7.4 

36.0 

a.  8 

1.5 
4.8 
8.8 
9.2 
L8 
1.1 
16.5 
2.6 

598 

258 

184 

33 
41 

226 
56 
8 
66 
35 
72 
12 
11 
74 
17 

400 

100.0 

43.1 

30.8 

5.5 
6.9 

37.8 
9.2 
1.3 
9.4 
5.9 

12.0 
2.0 
L8 

12.4 
2.8 

268 

98 

61 

18 
19 
93 
23 
1 

24 

14 

31 

7 

6 

64 

10 

168 

100.0 

36.6 

218 

6.7 
7.1 

34.7 

&6 

.4 

9.0 

6.2 

1L6 
2.6 
2.2 

20.1 
3.7 

S2 

Reason  for  leaving: 
Uldoff 77:. 

18 

7 

2 

Work   temporary,    business 
dull,  or  reason  not  given . . 

Business  sold  out  or  employer 
faUed 

For  other  reasons 

4 

Position  not  satisfHctonr 

12 

D^htod  work  or  place 

No  advancement 

2 

Low  wages 

Work  too  hard,  hours  long. . . . 

Secured  bet  ter  position 

Continuation  school 

2 

8 
1 

R^umed  to  school 

Other  reasons 

A 

Not  reported 

Positions  not  left 

28 

Boys 

1,093 

....... 

272 

579 

200 

42 

Positions  left* .\ 

646 

231 

132 

41 
58 

262 
64 
10 
46 
61 
91 
16 
13 

105 
19 

447 

100.0 

35.8 

20.4 

6.3 
9.0 

40.6 
9.9 
1.5 
7.1 
7.9 

14.1 
2.5 
2.0 

16.8 
2.9 

155 
46 
24 

7 
15 
69 
19 

3 

9 
17 
21 

3 

100.0 

29.7 

16.5 

4.5 

9.7 

44.5 

12.3 

1.9 

5.8 

11.0 

13.6 

1.9 

342 

136 

86 

22 

28 

136 

34 

6 
26 
21 
49 

9 

8 
44 

9 
237 

100.0 

39.8 

25.1 

6.4 
8.2 

39.8 
9.9 
L8 
7.6 
6.1 

14.3 
2.6 
2.3 

12.9 
2.6 

129 

42 

20 

10 

12 

48 

9 

1 

11 

11 

16 

8 

6 

26 

5 

71 

100.0 

32.6 

15.6 

7.8 
9.3 

37.2 

7.0 

.8 

8.6 

8.5 

12.4 
2.3 
3.9 

20.2 
3.9 

20 

Rttison  for  leaving: 
Laid  off : 

7 

Work   temporary,    business 
dull,  or  reason  not  given.. . 

Business  sold  out  or  employer 
failed 

2 

2 

For  other  reasons 

8 

Position  not  satisfoctorv 

9 

No  advancement 

2 

Low  wages 

Work  too  hard,  hours  long. . . . 
Continuation  school 

2 
6 
1 

Return ed  to  school 

Other  reasons 

82 

6 

117 

20.6 
3.2 

8 

Not  reported 

Tuitions  not  left 

22 

Oirb 

860 

187 

419 

226 

18 

Positions  left*. 

524 

252 

203 

23 

26 

167 

48 

3 

47 

24 

45 

9 

7 

74 

15 

326 

100.0 
48.1 
38.7 

4.4 

5.0 

31.9 

9.2 

.6 

9.0 

4.6 

8.6 

1.7 

L3 

14.1 

2.9 

117 
68 
60 

4 

5 

29 

13 

1 

4 

7 

4 

2 

3 

13 

2 

70 

100.0 

58.1 

50.4 

3.4 

4.3 

24.8 

U.l 

.9 

3.4 

6.0 

3.4 

1.7 

2.6 

U.l 

L7 

256 

122 

08 

11 
13 
90 
21 

2 
30 
14 
23 

3 

3 
80 

8 

100.0 

47.7 

88.3 

4.3 
5.1 

35.2 

8.2 

.8 

11.7 
6.6 
9.0 
L2 
L2 

11.7 
3.1 

139 
66 

41 

8 

7 

45 

14 

100.0 

40.3 

29.6 

5.8 

5.0 

82.4 

10.1 

12 

Reason  far  leaving: 
Laid  off 

6 

Work   temporary,    business 
dull,  or  reason  not  given... 

Business  sold  out  oc  employer 
failed 

8 

For  other  reasons 

I 

Position  not  satisfactorr 

8 

Disliked  work  or  place 

No  advancement 

Tyow  waffes 

13 

3 

15 

4 
1 

28 
6 

9.4 

2.2 
10.8 

2.9 

.7 

20.1 

8  A 

Work  too  hard,  hours  long. . . . 

Secured  better  position 

Continuatiim  s<diooi 

3 

Returned  to  school 

Other  reasons 

8 

Not  repented 

PoQUoos  not  left. 

163  1 

87  1---::- 

6 

1 

1 

'  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

>  In  this  table  "Not  reported  "  is  inchided  under  "  Positions  left,"  whereas  in  Tftble  HI,  whtob  InoMflB 
USD  the  continuation-school  children,  the  cases  in  which  the  reason  for  leaving  was  not  reported  were  oom- 
oined  with  those  in  which  the  position  had  not  been  left. 
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Complaint  of  too  hard  work  or  too  long  hours,  according  to  the 
same  table,  accounted  for  the  termination  of  6.4  per  cent  of  all  the 
positions  held  by  interviewed  children,  7.9  per  cent  of  those  held  by 
boys,  and  only  4.6  per  cent  of  those  held  by  girls.  In  other  words, 
in  about  one-sixth  of  all  the  cases  in  which  positions  were  not  satis- 
factory the  reason  given  was  that  the  physical  demands  were  exces- 
sive. Although  the  large  proportion  of  girls  who  were  "laid  off" 
means  smaller  proportions  who  left  positions  for  all  other  reasons, 
it  is  natural  that  excessive  physical  demands  should  be  mentioned 
more  frequently  by  boys  than  by  girls,  for  boys  are  more  frequently 
employed  for  comparatively  heavy  work.  It  was  given  in  a  larger 
proportion  of  cases,  8.8  per  cent,  by  native  children  of  native  fathers 
than  by  either  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  5.9  per  cent, 
or  foreign-bom  children,  5.2  per  cent. 

Both  groups  of  native  children  showed  larger  proportions  of  posi- 
tions from  which  the  children  were  laid  off  because  the  work  was 
temporary,  because  business  was  dull,  or  for  some  unassigned  reason 
than  did  the  foreign-bom  children.  The  percentages  for  both  sexes 
were  30.5,  30.8,  and  22.8,  respectively,  and  they  were  considerably 
larger  for  girls  than  for  boys.  Over  half,  50.4  per  cent,  of  the  posi- 
tions left  by  native  girls  whose  fathers  also  were  native  were  termin- 
ated for  one  of  these  reasons,  as  compared  with  38.3  per  cent  of  those 
left  by  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  foreign-bom  and  with  29.5  per 
cent  of  those  left  by  foreign-bom  girls.  These  differences  were 
doubtless  due  entirely  to  the  differences  to  be  discussed  later  in  the 
occupations  entered  by  the  three  nativity  groups. 

Native  boys  whose  fathers  also  were  native  appear  to  have  left 
because  their  positions  were  not  satisfactory  more  frequently  than 
did  native  boys  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom,  and  the  latter  ter- 
minated their  positions  more  frequently  for  this  reason  than  did 
foreign-bom  boys.  Of  all  positions  left  by  the  first  group  44.5  per 
cent,  of  those  left  by  the  second  39.8  per  cent,  and  of  those  left  by 
the  third  37.2  per  cent  were  ended  because  they  were  considered 
unsatisfactory.  Because  of  the  large  proportion  of  girls  of  native 
parentage  who  were  laid  off,  other  reasons  were  given  less  frequently 
by  girls  of  this  group.  Dissatisfaction  with  their  positions  was  given 
as  a  reason  for  leaving  by  less  than  one-fourth,  24.8  per  cent,  of  them, 
as  compared  with  over  one-third,  35.2  per  cent,  of  the  native  girls 
whose  fathers  were  foreign-bom  and  with  nearly  one-third,  32.4  per 
cent,  of  the  foreign-bom  girls. 

The  frequency  with  which  native  girls  of  native  parentage  were 
laid  off  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  so  few  cases,  only  3.4  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  9  per  cent  for  native  girls  of  foreign  parentage 
and  10.8  per  cent  for  foreign-bom  girls,  were  they  able  to  leave  one 
position  because  they  had  secured  another  which  they  believed  to  be 
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Table  113.— 


Reason  for  leavina  pontionf  by  retardation  and  sex  of  child;  regtUar  pon- 
tions  held  by  children  interviewed. 


Regular  positions  held  bv  children  who,  on  leaving  school, 

completed  for  their  ages— 

had 

A  higher 

grade  than 

normaL 

A 

normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normaL 

R«tsQn  for  leaving  positiaii  and 
sex. 

TotaL 

One  or 
two  grades 
lower  than 

normaL 

Three  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

normaL 

Not 
re- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
trt. 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
trl- 
bu- 

tiOILl 

port- 
ed. 

Both  swcwf r . . ,  - ,  - 

307 

923 

687 

002 

85 

26 

Posttioiis  left 

177 

79 

62 

6 

11 

60 

17 

3 

7 

14 

19 

4 

7 

19 

8 

130 

loao 

44.6 

35.0 

3.4 
6.2 
33.9 
9.6 
L7 
4.0 
7.9 

ia7 

2.3 
4.0 

ia7 

4.5 

533 
232 

171 

27 
34 

177 
49 
4 
33 
28 
63 
15 
7 

85 
17 

390 

loao 

43.5 

32.1 

5.1 
6.4 

33.2 

9.2 

.8 

6.2 

5.3 

11.8 
2.8 
L3 

15.9 
3.2 

444 

167 

99 

29 

89 

186 

46 

6 
51 
33 
50 

6 

6 
70 

9 
243 

IOOlO 
37.6 
22.3 

6.5 

&8 
4L9 
10.4 

1.4 
11.5 

7.4 
1L3 

L4 

L4 
15.8 

2.0 

392 
154 

89 

26 

38 

160 

41 

6 
46 
26 
41 

5 

4 
60 

9 
210 

loao 

39.3 

22.7 

6.6 

a9 

40.8 

las 

L5 

a.  7 

6.6 

ia5 

L3 

LO 

15.3 

2.3 

52 

13 

10 

3 

loao 

25.0 

19.2 

5.8 

16 

Baaaon  for  leaving: 
Laid  off 

5 

Work  temporary  (bosiness 
dull,  or  reason  not  given. 

Business  sold  out  or  em- 
Dlover  failed 

3 
2 

For  fliher  reajwns. 

Position  not  satisfactonr 

Disliked  work  or  place.. . . 
No  advancement  ^  -  - , .  r  - ,  - 

26 
5 

5a  0 
9.6 

6 

IjOw  wages ....,.- 

5 
7 
9 
1 
2 
10 

9.6 

13.5 

17.3 

L9 

3.8 

19.2 

3 

Work  too  hard,  hours  long. 

Secured  better  position . . . 

Continuation  school 

4 

Returned  to  school 

Other  reasons,  - , . , ,  ^  ^ . 

5 

Not  reoorted 

Padtions  not  left 

33 

10 



Bovs ..........••••••••.«•.• 

181 

510 

385 

344 

41 

17 

"J  •'--^----^■•■•'••••'••••••- 

Positions  left 

101 
37 
27 

4 

6 

41 

9 

3 

4 
9 

16 
4 
5 

11 
3 

80 

100.0 

36.6 

26.7 

4.0 
5.9 

40.6 
8.9 
3.0 
4.0 
8.9 

15.8 
4.0 
5.0 

10.9 
3.0 

281 

97 

67 

15 

25 

114 

34 

2 
18 
18 
42 

9 

4 
49 

8 
229 

loao 

34.5 

2a3 

5.3 
8.9 

40.6 

12.1 

.7 

6.4 

6.4 

14.9 
3.2 
L4 

17.4 
2.8 

254 
95 

48 

20 

27 

103 

21 

5 
23 
24 
30 

3 

4 
41 

8 
131 

loao 

37.4 

18.9 

7.9 
10.6 
40.6 
&3 
2.0 
9.1 
9.4 

n.8 

L2 

L6 

16.1 

3.1 

226 

90 

44 

19 
27 
89 
18 

5 
22 
19 
25 

3 

2 
34 

K 
118 

loao 

39.8 

19.5 

8.4 

1L9 

39.4 

8.0 

2.2 

9.7 

8.4 

U.1 

L3 

.9 

15.0 

3.5 

28 
5 
4 

1 

loao 

10 

ReuQQ  for  leaving: 
Laid  off 

2 

Work  temporary,  business 
dull,  or  reason  not  given . 

Business  sold  out  or  em- 
nlover  failed 

2 

Tat  other  reasonii 

Position  not  satisfactonr 

Disliked  work  or  place 

No  advancement 

14 
3 

4 

Low  wages 

1 
6 
6 

1 

Secured  better  position . . . 
Continuation  school 

3 

Returned  to  school 

2 
7 

4 

Not  reoorted 

"osttions  not  left 

13 

7 

Girls 

126 

413 

302 

238 

44 

9 

Podtkmsleft 

76 

42 

35 

2 

5 

19 

8 

loao 

55.3 

46.1 

2.6 

6.6 

25.0 

ia5 

252 

135 

114 

12 

9 

63 

15 

2 

15 

10 

21 

6 

3 

36 

9 

161 

loao 

53.6 

45.2 

4.8 
3.6 

25.0 
6.0 
.8 
6.0 
4.0 
8.3 
2.4 
L2 

14.5 
3.6 

190 
72 
51 

9 

12 
83 
25 

1 
28 

9 
20 

3 

2 
29 

1 
112 

loao 

37.9 
26.8 

4.7 

6.3 

43.7 

13.2 

.5 

14.7 

4.7 

ia5 

L6 

LI 

15.3 

.5 

160 
64 
45 

7 
12 
71 
23 

1 
24 

7 
16 

2 

2 
26 

1 
92 

loao 

38.6 

27.1 

4.2 
7.2 

42.8 

13.9 
.6 

14.5 
4.2 
9.6 
L2 
L2 

15.7 
.6 

24 
8 
6 
2 

loao 

6 

^^^aaon  for  IcAVlng: 
Laid  off 

8 

Work  temporary,busine8s 
dull,  or  reason  not  given . 

Business  sold  out  or  em- 
i^over  failed 

8 

For  other  reasons 

PositioQ  not  satisfactonr 

Disliked  work  or  place — 
No  advancement 

12 
2 

3 

Low  wages 

3 
5 
3 

3.9 
6.6 
3.9 

4 
2 

4 
1 

1 

Work  too  hard,  hours  long. 

Secured  better  position . . . 

Continuation  school  r 

1 

Retnmed  to  school . , 

2 

8 

5 

50 

2.6 

ia5 

6.6 

^^ther  reasons 

3 

1 

T»  Notreoorted 

^•toona^^::::::::::::::::: 

20 

3 

^Notihown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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more  satisfactory.  In  this  boys  app^ear  to  have  been  much  more 
successful  than  girls,  native  boys  whose  fathers  also  were  native  some- 
what less  so  than  native  boys  whose  fathers  were  foreign-bom,  but 
both  more  so  than  foreign-bom  boys.  For  in  13.5  per  cent  of  the 
cases  in  which  native  boys  of  native  parentage  left  positions  they 
had  previously  secured  employment  elsewhere,  whereas  tor  native 
boys  of  foreign  parentage  this  percentage  was  14.3  and  for  foreign- 
bom  boys  12.4. 

Children  from  higher  grades  than  normal,  doubtless  because  of  the 
particular  tyi>e  of  occupations  entered  by  the  girls  of  this  group  as 
will  be  seen  later,**  were  somewhat  more  likely  than  children  from 
normal  grades  and  decidedly  more  likely  than  retarded  children, 
according  to  Table  113,  to  be  laid  off. 

Children  from  higher  grades  were  laid  off  in  44.6  per  cent,  those 
from  normal  grades  in  43.5  per  cent,  and  those  from  grades  lower 
than  normal  in  only  37.6  per  cent  of  all  cases  in  which  they  left 
positions.  Hiat  this  was  due  primarily  at  least  to  the  occupations 
entered  by  girls  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  retarded  boys  were  laid 
off  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases,3  7.4  per  cent,  than  advanced  boys, 
36.6  per  cent,  or  than  normal  boys,  34.5  per  cent.  Retarded  girls,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  laid  off  from  only  37.9  per  cent  of  their  posi- 
tions— about  the  same  proportion  as  boys  of  this  group — as  com- 
pared with  53.6  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by  normal  girls  and 
55.3  per  cent  of  those  held  by  advanced  girls. 

The  advanced  and  normal  children,  as  already  pointed  out,*^ 
received  higher  initial  wages  and  more  wage  advances  than  did  the 
retarded  children.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that 
retarded  children  were  more  likely  than  the  other  two  groups  to 
leave  positions  because  of  low  wages.  Not  far  from  one-eighth, 
11.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  left  by  retarded  children,  as  compared 
with  only  4  per  cent  of  those  left  by  children  who  had  completed 
higher  grades  than  normal  and  6.2  per  cent  of  those  from  normal 
grades,  were  terminated  for  this  reason.  The  differences  between 
advanced,  normal,  and  retarded  girls,  as  regards  termination  of 
position  on  account  of  low  wages,  though  showing  the  same  tendencyi 
were  more  marked  than  the  differences  between  the  same  groups  of 
boys. 

•»  See  Table  122,  pp.  2i8-249  and  Table  135,  pp.  283-283. 
M  See  Table  96,  p.  199  and  Table  102,  p.  203. 
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Tabls  114. — EiMimfor  leaving  poaition,  by  steadiness  at  work  and  sex  of  child;  regular 

positions  held  by  dhildren  interviewed. 


Regular  positions  held  by  chfldren  of  specified  steadiness  at  work.*- 

Reason  for  leaving  regular  positions 

ClassA 
(steady). 

ClassB 
(active). 

Class  C 
(restless). 

Class  D 
(unsteady). 

ClassE 

and  sex. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

(inde- 
termi- 
nate). 

Poattion.s  held  by  both  sexes. . . 

100 

438 

896 

328 

91 

Posttkasleft 

10 

8 

1 

1 
1 

1 

242 

90 

62 

14 

14 

100 

30 

4 
13 
13 
40 

5 

7 
30 

1 
196 

loao 

37.2 

2Sw6 

&8 
5.8 

4L3 

12.4 
L7 
5.4 
5.4 

16.5 
2.1 
2.9 

16.1 

644 

266 

183 

81 
52 

245 
64 
8 
53 
49 
76 
11 
11 
96 
15 

252 

loao 

41.3 

2&4 

4.8 
8.1 

8&0 

9.9 

.5 

8.2 

7.6 

1L8 
1.7 
1.7 

14.9 
2.3 

274 

124 

89 

18 
17 
83 

26 
13 
20 
9 
2 
38 
18 
54 

100.0 

45.3 

82.5 

6.6 
6.2 

3a3 
6.6 
2.2 
9.5 
4.7 
7.3 
3.3 
.7 

13.9 
6.6 

I    ^ 

Reason  for  leaving: 
Laid  off 

1 

1 

Work  temporary,   business 
dnU,  or  reason  not  given.. . . 

Business  sold  out  or  employer 
failed 

1 

For  other  reasons 

Poaltian  not  satisfactory 

IHsUked  work  or  place 

No  advancement.'^  ....  ,,.. 

Low  wages 

1 

Work  too  hard,  hours  lone. . . 

Secured  better  position 

Returned  to  school 

Other  mumns 

6 

Not  reported 

Positions  not  left 

180 

91 

Positions  held  by  boys. 

108 

262 

502  1 

164 



57 

Positions  left 

3 
1 

143 

46 

20 

6 

11 

65 

18 

3 

5 

11 

28 

5 

3 

23 

1 

119 

100.0 

32.2 

20.3 

4.2 
7.7 

4&5 

12.6 
2.1 
3.5 
7.7 

19.6 
3.5 
2.1 

16.1 
.7 

361 

136 

76 

22 

38 
145 
37 
1 
26 
32 
49 

100.0 

87.7 

21.1 

6.1 

ia5 

40.2 

ia2 

.3 

7.2 

8.9 

13.6 

139 
48 
27 

12 
9 

52 
9 
6 

15 
8 

14 
5 

100.0 

34.5 

19.4 

&6 
6.5 

37.4 
6.5 
4.3 

10.8 
5.8 

10.1 
3.6 

Reason  for  leaving: 
I^aidoff 

Work  temporary,   business 
dull,  or  reason  not  given 

1 

For  other  reasons 

Pcsitiim  not  satisfactory 

No  advancement 

Low  wages 

Work  Ux)  hard,  hours  Icmc. . . 

Secured  better  position 

ContinuAtion  school 

6          1.7 
10          2.8 
57        lA.g 

Returned  to  school 

"••••••• 

Other  reasons 

2t 

23 
U 
25 

16.5 
7.9 

Not  reported 

7 
141 

1.9 

Positions  not  left 

105 

57 

Positions  held  by  girls 

82 

176 

394   

164 

34 

Portions  left 

7 
2 

1 

99 

44 

33 

8 

3 

85 

12 

1 

8 

2 

12 

loao 

44.4 

33.3 

8.1 

3.0 

35.4 

12.1 

1.0 

8.1 

2.0 

•12.1 

283 

130 

107 

9 
14 

loao 

45.9 

37.8 

3.2 
4.9 

135 

76 

62 

6 

8 

31 

9 

loao 

56.3 
45.9 

4.4 

6.9 

23.0 

6.7 

" 

Reason  for  leaving: 
Laidofl 

Work  temporary,   business 
dull,  or  reason  not  given 

Business  sold  out  or  employer 
failed :..:... 

For  other  reasons 

1 

1 

Position  not  satisfactory 

100        35.3 

27          9.5 

2            .7 

Disliked  work  or  place. , 

No  advancementr 

Low  wages 

.... 

27 

17 

27 

5 

1 

39 

8 

111 

9.5 
6.0 
9.5 
1.8 
.4 
13.8 
2.8 

11 
5 
6 

4 
2 

15 
7 

29 

8.1 
3.7 
4.4 

3.0 

1.5 

11.1 

5.2 

Work  too  hard,  hours  Ions . . . 

Secured  better  position 

Cflntinuatl«n  sch<v4 

Returned  to  school 

4 

16 

4.0 
16.2 

Other  reasons 

4 

Portions  not  left 

75 

77 

34 

1  (3as8  A  consists  of  children  who  each  held  during  work  histories  of  1  year  or  more  1  position  only;  class 
B  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  for  evenr  6  months  and 
more  than  1  for  every  12  months  of  their  work  histories;  class  C  consists  of  children  who  held  on  anaverage 
De«r  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  position  for  every  3  months  and  more  than  1  for  every  6  months  of  their 
work  histories;  class  D  consists  oi  children  who  held  on  an  average  new  posltiaas  at  a  rate  more  thaii  1 
position  for  every  3  months  of  their  work  histories;  class  £  consists  of  children  who  each  held  a  single  posi- 
tioQ  which  had  not  terminated  at  the  end  of  a  work  histofy  record  of  less  than  1  year's  duration. 
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The  children  of  the  four  different  groups,  the  "steady,"  "active," 
"restless,"  and  "unsteady"  workers,  showed  decided  differences  in 
•  their  reasons  for  leaving.  Table  114  shows  that  all  but  10  of  the  190 
J>ositions  held  by  "steady"  children  were  still  held  at  the  date  of  the 
interview.  For  this  group  of  children,  therefore,  the  number  of  posi- 
tions left  is  entirely  too  small  to  justify  any  conclusion.  But  the 
"unsteady"  workers  showed  a  greater  tendency  to  be  laid  off  than 
the  "restless"  workers,  and  the  latter  than  the  "active"  workers. 
Prom  45.3  per  cent  of  the  positions  left  by  "unsteady"  workers  they 
were  laid  off;  while  the  corresponding  percentage  for  "restless" 
workers  was  41.3,  and  for  "active"  workers  only  37.2. 

On  the  other  hand,  41.3  per  cent  of  the  positions  left  by  "active" 
workers,  as  compared  with  38  per  cent  of  those  left  by  "restless" 
workers,  and  with  only  30.3  per  cent  of  those  left  by  "unsteady" 
workers,  were  terminated  because  for  some  reason  the  work  was  not 
satisfactory.  Although  "low  wages"  was  most  frequently  given  as 
a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  by  the  "unsteady"  workers  and  least  fre- 
quently by  the  "active"  workers,  this  tendency  was  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  greater  tendency  of  the  "active"  workers  to  give 
other  reasons,  particularly  the  securing  of  a  better  position,  why 
their  positions  were  not  satisfactory.  About  one-sixth,  16.5  per 
cent,  of  the  positions  left  by  "active"  workers,  as  compared  with 
about  one-ninth,  11.8  per  cent,  of  those  left  by  "restless"  and  with 
only  7.3  per  cent  of  those  left  by  "unsteady"  workers,  were  termi- 
nated because  the  children  had  secured  new  places,  which  they  be- 
lieved, at  least,  to  be  better.  This  greater  tendency  of  children  who 
changed  their  positions  less  frequently  to  secure  new  places  before 
leaving  the  old  may  in  part  account  for  their  smaller  percentages 
already  noted  of  time  unemployed. 

The  tendency  as  regards  reasons  for  leaving  positions  was  slightly 
different  among  the  three  groups  of  boys.  As  has  been  seen,  boys 
were  much  less  frequently  laid  off  from  their  positions  than  were  girls. 
But  a  larger  proportion,  37.7  per  cent,  of  positions  terminated  by 
"restless"  boys  than  by  any  other  group  were  ended  in  this  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "imsteady"  girls  showed  decidedly  the  largest 
proportion,  56.3  per  cent,  of  positions  thus  ended.  Nearly  two-fifths, 
19.6  per  cent,  of  the  positions  terminated  by  "active"  boys,  as  com- 
pared with  13.6  per  cent  of  those  terminated  by  "restless"  and  with 
10.1  per  cent  by  "imsteady"  boys  were  left  because  the  boys  had 
secured  better  positions. 

The  reasons  for  leaving  positions,  however,  are  so  closely  c(fti- 
nected  with  the  character  of  the  occupations  that  before  any  very 
satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  what  occupations  were  entered  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
different  groups. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

A  thorough  study  of  children's  occupations  was  not  possible  in 
connection  with  this  inquiry,  partly  because  of  the  wide  variety  of 
positions  and  the  small  number  of  children  doing  any  one  specific 
task.  This  condition  is  characteristic  of  any  large  city  with  diversi- 
fied industries  in  which  no  one  type  of  child-employing  industry  is 
largely  represented,  but  practically  all  types  are  present.  Another 
reason  why  no  such  study  was  attempted  was  because  an  investiga- 
tion of  that  kind  would  necessarily  involve  careful  descriptions  of 
the  work  performed,"  and  both  physical  and  mental  examinations 
of  a  large  number  of  children  to  determine  its  effects,  as  well  as  a 
study  of  a  variety  of  environmental  conditions.  It  probably  should 
also  include  the  following  up  for  a  number  of  years  of  the  group  of 
children  studied  in  order  to  secure  information  as  to  their  physical 
and  industrial  histories.  Such  a  thorough  study  of  children's  occu- 
pations is  much  needed. 

For  the  purpose  of  tabulation,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  broad, 
general  classification  of  the  occupations  engaged  in  by  the  children 
included  in  this  study.  No  complete  industrial  classification  was 
attempted,  but  so  far  as  possible  the  occupations  involving  similar 
Ubor  conditions  were  grouped  together.  The  children  classed  as 
factory  operatives,  for  example,  were  all  engaged  in  typical  manufac- 
turing occupations.  Those  employed  in  factories  but  not  engaged  in 
actual  production — ^f  or  example,  messengers  and  labelers — ^were  classed 
under  the  general  heading,  "Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 
and  delivery  of  goods,"  along  with  children  from  other  types  of  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Under  ''factory  and  mechanical  occupations,"  however,  '^factory 
operatives"  were  carefully  distinguished  from  "apprentices  and  help- 
ers" in  skiDed  trades;  and  imder  "factory  operatives"  certain  kinds 
of  factories  which  employed  unusually  large  numbers  of  children  were 
distinguished  from  the  others.  The  group  "clerical  occupations, 
wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods"  was  divided  into  five  classes, 
''office  work,"  "cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores," 
** selling,"  "packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work," 
and  "messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work."  The  last  two  designa- 
tions necessarily  include  positions  in  a  wide  variety  of  industries, 

■  A  few  tentative  studies  of  work  processes  were  made  in  order  to  estimate  the  diffloultles  involred, 
but  not  enough  was  done  in  this  line  to  Justify  any  conclusions,  and  these  studies  were  not  followed  up 
by  phyiioal  oTamtnatlons  U  the  children. 
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which,  though  mvolvmg  considerable  yariations  in  external  circum- 
stances, possess  essential  likenesses  in  their  more  fundamental  char- 
acteristics.*" 

Of  all  the  positions  held  by  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  the 
four  cities  of  this  survey,  according  to  Table  116  about  one-third, 
33  per  cent,  were  for  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  and  not 
far  from  two-thirds,  63.6  per  cent,  for  clerical  occupations,  wrapping, 
selling,  and  delivery  of  goods.  Only  3  per  cent  of  these  positions 
were  for  p^ersonal  and  domestic  occupations.  An  even  smaller 
proportion,  2.6  per  cent,  were  for  work,  included  under  factory 
and  mechanical  occupations,  as  apprentices  and  helpers  in  skilled 
trades. 

Table  115. — Occupation^  by  sex  of  child;  companion  of  fositiom  held  by  children  in- 
terviewed with  those  held  biy  children  in  Boston  continuation  school  and  with  those  held 
by  children  issued  eertificatts  in  four  cities. 


Oontpfttlon. 


AUoocapattoDS. 


Personal  and  domwtic  oc- 
cupations  

Personal  service  (other 
than  servants  in  the 

home) 

House  and  home  work. . 
Factory   and   mechanical 

occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing    factory 
and  other  needle 

trades 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 


suiled  trades 
CHeriral  occupations,  wrap- 
ping, selling,  and  delivery 

of  roods 

Ofllcowork 

Cash   and    messenger 
work  —  department 

store 

Packing,  wrapning,  la- 
beling, and  shipping 

room  work 

Selling 

Messenger    work,    er- 
rand, and  delivery. . . 

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 


Per  cent  distribution:  a  aU  positions  held  by-* 


Children  issued  certificates. 


All  cities. 


Both 
sexes. 


loao 


loao 


3.0 


1.0 
33.0 

3a4 

8.9 


5.9 

3.0 

.8 

11.8 

2.6 


63.5 
7.3 


12.4 


6.8 
4.1 

82.8 
.6 
.1 


Boys. 


2.2 


2.1 

.2 

2a7 

16.6 

6.3 


.6 

1.6 

.4 

8.8 

4.0 


7&2 
0.4 


9.6 


2.4 
4.1 

6L7 
.8 
.2 


Girls. 


loao 


3.0 


1.9 
2.1 

48.9 
48.3 
13.5 


12.7 
4.9 
L4 

15.8 

.6 


47.0 
4.6 


17.3 


12.4 
4.3 

&3 
.1 
.1 


Boston. 


Both 
sexes. 


100.0 


3.0 


L9 

1.1 

33.6 
31.0 

ia4 


6.8 

3.5 

.8 

a4 

2.6 


62.8 
7.4 


14.0 


4.8 
4.0 

32.7 
.5 
.1 


Boys 


loao 


2.2 


2L0 
.2 

2a5 

16.5 

6.3 


.7 
1.9 

.8 
7.2 

4.1 


76w4 

9.6 


9.6 


2.0 
3.8 

51.4 
.7 
.1 


Girls. 


100.0 


4.1 


1.8 
2.2 

49.9 
49.3 
1&7 


14.5 
5.5 
1.8 

12.2 

.7 


4&8 

4.7 


1&5 


8.3 
4.1 

a2 

.1 
.1 


Children  in  the 
Boston  continua- 
tion ichooL 


Both 


loao 


2L7 


1.6 
1.1 

3L1 
2910 

lai 


7.2 

3.2 

.7 

7.8 

2L1 


66.8 
&0 


1ft.  8 


4.4 
X9 

3&8 
.4 


Boys. 


100.0 


2.1 


1.9 
.2 

16.9 

13.6 

5.5 


.6 
1.7 

.2 
5.6 

3.3 


8a4 

7.8 


7.1 


1.5 
2L6 

6L4 
.6 


Girls 


loao 


3.6 


L3 

2.3 

49.2 
48.6 
1&9 


1&7 
6.1 
1.2 

ia6 

.5 


47.2 
3.7 


23.4 


&0 
8.3 

&8 
.1 


CUklreQint«- 

viewed 

<Bostoo). 


Both 
sexes. 


loao 


4.6 


2.4 

2L2 

3a3 
20.0 

ia2 


a5 

i7 
LO 
6.5 

L3 


64.2 
&2 


11.0 


&4 
3.9 

8&8 

.0 
.1 


BojTS. 


loao 


3.5 


8.2 
.3 

15.1 

12.8 

6.3 


.7 

2.0 

k  •  •  •  ■ 

3.8 
2.3 


7918 
6^7 


Girls. 


loao 


6.0 


4.7 
1&S 


3.6 
2.2 

7.8 


4i3 
13 


6.0 

U.4 

3.1 
3.9 

&2 

19 

6L0 

L6 

.1 

ia2 

«  For  the  figures  on  which  these  percentages  are  based  see  Appendix  Table  I,  p.  859.  The  percent  is 
not  shown  where  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

**The  specific  oocttpatloos  inohided  imder  each  designation  in  the  tablet  are  shown  in  the  Appendix, 
pp.  862  to  863. 
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Because  of  differences  in  industrial  opportunities  the  occupations 
of  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  Boston  alone  differed 
somewhat  from  those  of  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  the 
four  cities  combined.  A  slightly  lai^er  proportion  of  the  positions 
in  Boston  than  of  those  in  the  four  cities  combined  was  found  in  the 
group  of  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  and  a  slightly  smaller 
proportion  in  that  of  clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 
deUvery  of  goods.  Of  the  Boston  positions  10.4  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  only  8.9  per  cent  of  the  positions  in  the  four  cities,  were 
for  work  as  operatives  in  shoe  factories.  Boston  led  also  in  the  pro- 
portions of  positions  in  clothing  factories  and  in  textile  mills.  The 
only  other  differences  worthy  of  note  between  the  occupational  dis- 
tribution of  positions  held  by  children  in  Boston  and  in  the  four  cities 
combined  are  the  larger  proportion  in  Boston,  14  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  12.4  per  cent,  of  positions  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in 
department  stores,  and  the  smaller  proportion  in  Boston,  4.8  per 
cent  as  compared  with  6.8  per  cent,  of  positions  for  packing,  wrapping, 
labeling,  and  shipping  room  work.  None  of  these  differences,  how- 
ever, is  sufficiently  significant  to  invalidate  the  Boston  figures  alone 
as  representative,  in  general,  of  the  occupational  distribution  of 
children's  positions  in  the  lai^er  industrial  unit. 

In  the  figures  based  on  the  continuation-school  records  a  new 
feature  enters,  for  the  children  in  this  group  had  all  left  school  for 
work,  whereas  a  considerable  nimiber  of  those  in  the  certificate 
record  group  worked  only  during  vacations.  The  differences  in 
occupational  distribution  of  vacation  and  r^ular  positions,  however, 
will  be  considered  later.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  state  only  that  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  positions  held  by  the  continuation-school 
children,  31.1  per  cent,  were  for  work  in  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations,  and  a  larger  proportion,  65.8  per  cent,  for  work  in 
clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods,  and 
that  a  similar  difference  was  found  in  the  positions  held  by  the  chil- 
dren interviewed. 

The  information  in  regard  to  occupations  for  the  certificate  and 
continuation  school  groups  of  children  was  obtained  from  the  promises 
of  employment  signed  by  employers  and  brought  to  the  certificate 
office  by  the  children.  Only  certificated  positions,  therefore,  were 
included.  The  occupation  designations  given  on  the  promises  of 
employment  were  often  vague  and  sometimes  inaccurate.  In  one 
establishment,  at  least,  most  of  the  promises  of  eiQployment  were 
made  out  for  one  occupation,  though  children  were  employed  in  a 
number  of  different  processes.  To  a  considerable  extent,  however, 
the  broad  groups  into  which  the  occupations  are  classified  prevent 
these  inaccuracies  from  causing  errors  in  the  conclusions. 
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For  the  children  mterviewed  the  information  was  secured  by  ques- 
tioning the  child  as  to  the  occupations  in  which  he  had  been  actually 
engaged,  and  uncertificated  as  well  as  certificated  positions  were 
included.  Nevertheless  the  differences  between  the  proportions  of 
positions  held  in  the  different  occupations  by  the  children  for  whom 
continuation-school  records  were  used  and  by  those  who  were  inter- 
viewed are  slight.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  latter  positions  than 
of  the  former,  4.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  2.7  per  cent,  were  for 
personal  and  domestic  occupations — a  difference  which  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  inclusion  for  the  interviewed  children  of  imcer- 
tificated  positions.  The  same  fact  may  account  for  the  somewhat 
larger  proportion,  9.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  7.2  per  cent,  of 
positions  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades  among  those 
held  by  the  children  who  were  interviewed.  On  the  other  hand  the 
smaller  proportion,  1.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  2.1  per  cent,  of 
positions  as  apprentices  and  helpers  in  skiUed  trades  is  probably  due 
to  more  accurate  description  by  the  children  of  the  actual  work  per- 
formed. It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  information  as  to  occupations 
obtained  from  the  children  is  considerably  more  accurate  than  that 
obtained  from  the  promises  of  employment. 

As  to  the  representative  character  of  the  schedule  data  concerning 
occupations  the  differences  between  the  two  groups  are  so  slight  that 
it  seems  safe  to  assume  that,  with  one  exception,  the  children  inter- 
viewed are  typical  in  their  occupations  of  all  the  working  children 
of  Boston.  This  one  exception  is  in  positions  for  cash  and  messenger 
work  in  department  stores.  At  the  time  of  this  study  continuation- 
school  classes  were  conducted  in  a  number  of  large  department  stores 
in  Boston,  but  no  children  from  these  classes  were  interviewed.  As 
a  result  the  schedule  group  includes  none  of  the  children  who  were 
employed  in  any  of  these  large  stores  at  the  time  the  schedule  study 
was  made.  To  a  limited  extent,  moreover,  this  omission  probably 
diminished  the  proportion  of  interviewed  children  employed  by  de- 
partment stores  in  their  first  positions,  for  some  of  the  children  may 
have  held  only  one  position  and  others  may  have  merely  gone  from 
one  of  the  big  department  stores  to  another. 

In  regard  to  the  children  employed  in  the  different  occupations  facts 
were  secured  which  were  designed  to  answer  certain  definite  questions. 
To  what  extent,  for  example,  do  the  occupations  of  boys  differ  from 
those  of  girls,  or  the  occupations  of  foreign-bom  children  from  those 
of  native  childfen  or  those  of  native  children  of  foreign  parentage 
from  those  of  native  children  of  native  parentage  ?  Do  the  ages  of 
children  at  taking  out  their  first  certificates,  their  school  standing, 
or  the  methods  by  which  they  secured  their  positions  affect  the 
occupations  they  enter  ?  How  do  the  occupations  of  vacation  workers 
differ  from  those  of  children  who  have  left  school  ?    How  frequently 
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are  occupations  changed  without  change  of  position!  How  long 
do  children  work,  and  what  are  their  hours  and  wages  and  increases 
in  wages  in  the  different  occupations  ?  What  reasons  do  they  give 
for  leaving  positions  involving  the  various  kinds  of  work  ?  In  con- 
sidering the  answers  to  all  tiiese  questions  it  must,  of  course,  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind,  not  only  that  the  occupations  which  these 
children  could  enter  were  limited  by  law,  but  that  in  many,  if  not 
most,  cases  they  had  no  real  choice  but  simply  took  the  first  position 
which  they  could  secure  without  thought  of  ''picking  and  choosing." 

SEX. 

The  boys  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  did  the  girls  to  go  into 
the  group  of  occupations  included  imder  the  general  designation 
''clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods."  Of 
all  the  certificates  taken  out  for  this  group  of  occupations  in  the  four 
cities,  according  to  Table  11 6,"  67.8  per  cent  were  for  boys,  although 
boys  held  only  56.5  per  cent  of  the  certificates  taken  out  for  all 
positions.  The  preponderance  of  boys  in  this  group  was  due  entirely 
to  their  employment  in  office  work  and  in  messenger,  errand,  and  deliv- 
oy  work.  Nearly  three-fourths,  72.7  per  cent,  of  the  certificates 
held  by  children  for  office  work,  and  almost  nine-tenths,  89  per  cent, 
of  those  held  for  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  were  taken  out 
by  boys.  The  proportion  of  selling  positions  held  by  boys  was 
nearly  as  high,  55.3  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  all  positions,  56.5 
per  cent.  Boys  took  out  only  about  two-fifths,  39.3  per  cent,  of  the 
certificates  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores  and 
only  one-fifth,  20  per  cent,  of  those  for  "  packing,  wrapping,  labeling, 
and  shipping-room  work." 

The  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  did  the 
boys,  not  only  to  go  into  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department 
stores  and  into  "packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 
work,"  but  also  to  become  factory  operatives.  Nearly  seven-tenths, 
69.1  per  cent,  of  the  certificates  held  for  work  in  factories  were  taken 
out  by  girls.  They  held  about  two-thirds,  66.2  per  cent,  of  the  shoe 
factory  positions,  over  seven-tenths,  70.7  per  cent,  of  those  in  textile 
niills,  and  nearly  three-fourths,  73.9  per  cent,  of  those  in  candy 
factories.  The  greatest  preponderance  of  girls  was  foimd,  however, 
in  positions  as  operatives  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades, 
where  they  held  nearly  19  out  of  every  20,  94.3  per  cent,  of  all  the 
positions.  In  the  entire  group  of  factory  and  mechanical  occupations, 
however,  the  preponderance  of  girls  was  less  than  in  any  of  these 
subdivisions.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  held  a  smaller 
proportion,  only  58.1  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  "other  factories." 
But  to  a  considerable  extent  it  was  due  to  the  decided  preponderance 

■  The  flgures  on  which  the  peroentages  £ly«n  in  this  table  are  based  wiU  be  ftxind  in  Appendix  Table 
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of  boys  in  positions  as  apprentices  and  helpers  in  skilled  trades 
Only  about  one-tenth,  10.6  per  cent,  of  the  certificates  held  for  work 
of  this  kind  were  taken  out  by  girls. 

Table  116. — Sex.  by  occupation;  companion  oj  positions  held  by  children  intervie^ced 
with  those  held  by  children  in  Boston  continuation  school  and  with  those  held  by 
children  issued  certificates  in  four  cities. 


Percent 

I  of  positions  held  by- 

Oocupatioii. 

• 

Children  issued  certificates. 

Children  in 

Boston  con- 

tinuation 

scho(4. 

Children  inter- 
viewed (Bos- 
ton). 

AU  cities. 

Boston. 

Boys. 

Girb. 

Bo3rs. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Bojrs. 

Girlt. 

All  occuDations 

5e.5 

43.5 

55.6 

44.4 

56.0 

44.0 

56.3 

43.7 

I'ersonal  and  domestic  occupations. . . 
Porsonal  service  (other  than  ser- 
vants in  the  home) 

42.6 
59.3 
35.4 

da9 

33.8 

5.7 
29.3 
28.1 
41.9 

89.4 

67.8 
72.7 

39.3 

20.0 
55.3 

89. 0 

57.4 

4a7 
91.3 
61.6 
69.1 
66.2 

94.3 

7a  7 

73.9 
58.1 

ia6 

32.2 
27.3 

6a7 

80.0 
44.7 

11.0 

4a5 

5&1 
9.9 
34.0 
29.5 
33.4 

5.7 
3a4 
24.0 
42.5 

88.4 

67.6 
71.8 

38.2 

23.5 
53.5 

87.5 

59.5 
41.9 

9ai 

66.0 
7a5 
66.6 

94.3 
69.6 
76.0 
57.5 

11.6 

32.4 
28.2 

61.8 

76.5 
46.5 

12.5 

42.6 

65.3 
8.6 
3a5 
26.3 
30.5 

4.3 
30.1 

57.4 

34.7 
9L4 
69.5 
73.7 
69.5 

95w7 
69.9 

42.7 

57.3 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 
Factory  operative 

""28.*i* 
24.9 
34.7 

4.3 
41.5 

71. » 
75.1 

Shoe  factory 

6!k3 

Clothing  factory  and  other 
needle  trades 

95.1 

T9xtJl4^  rr«Mi 

5&5 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled 
trades 

4a3 

8&9 

6&4 
73.0 

27.7 

19.5 
40.3 

89.9 

50.7 

11.1 

3L6 
27.0 

72.1 

80.5 
5a7 

lai 

3&3 

6L7 

Clerical      occupations,     wrapping, 

selling,  and  delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

60.9 
72.3 

2S.8 

32.7 
56.6 

88.5 

sal 

27.7 

Cash  and  messenger  vrork—de- 
partment  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 
Khinpfriir.rnnin  wotIct  - 

712 
67.3 

firfilng    -  .     , .  ■ 

43.4 

Messenger    work,    errand    and 
delivery 

IL5 

1  For  the  figures  on  which  these  percentages  are  based  see  Appendix  Table  I,  p.  350.    The  pm-  cent  is 
not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

In  personal  and  domestic  occupations,  also,  more  positions  were 
held  by  girls  than  by  boys.  Girls  held  nearly  three-fifths,  57.4  per 
cent,  of  all  the  certificates  issued  for  these  occupations  and  over 
nine-tenths,  91.3  per  cent,  of  those  issued  for  house  and  home  work 
alone.  In  personal  service  other  than  servants  in  the  home,  they  fell 
behind  the  boys,  for  only  about  two-fifths,  40.7  per  cent,  of  these 
positions  were  held  by  girls. 

In  the  continuation  school  and  schedule  groups  of  children,  as 
compared  with  the  certificate  group,  even  larger  proportions  of  the 
positions  in  clerical  and  similar  occupations — 68.4  per  cent  for  the 
continuation  school  group  and  69.9  per  cent  for  the  schedule  group- 
were  held  by  boys.  At  the  same  time  larger  proportions  of  the  posi- 
tions in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  69.5  per  cent  and  71.9 
per  cent  for  the  two  groups,  respectively,  were  held  by  girls.  Three- 
fourths,  75.1  per  cent,  of  the  factory  operative  positions  held  by  the 
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children  interviewed  were  filled  by  girls,  but  none  of  the  girls  in  this 
group  appear  to  have  been  employed  as  apprentices  or  helpers  in 
skilled  trades.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  more  accurate 
classification  of  occupations  made  possible  by  the  opportunity  to 
question  the  child.  In  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores, 
as  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  both  the  continuation 
school  and  schedule  groups  of  children  showed  higher  proportions  of 
girls,  72.1  per  cent  and  74.2  per  cent,  respectively,  than  did  the 
certificate  group,  probably  because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  large 
stores  were  in  Boston,  comparatively  few  of  them  being  in  Cambridge, 
Somerville,  or  Chelsea. 

For  some  reason  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  positions  for  packing, 
wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room  work  appear  to  have  been 
held  by  girls  in  the  gr9up  of  children  interviewed  than  in  the  entire 
continuation  school  group,  67.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  80.6  per 
cent,  or  than  in  the  certificate  group,  80  per  cent.  In  all  other  occupa- 
tions the  group  of  children  interviewed  seems  to  resemble  closely,  in 
the  distribution  of  the  two  sexes,  the  continuation  school  group,  that 
is,  practically  the  total  number  of  regular  workers  who  took  out 
certificates  in  Boston. 

In  spite  of  the  preponderance  of  girls  over  boys  in  personal  and 
domestic  occupations,  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department 
stores,  and  in  ''packing,  wrapping, labeling,  and  shipping-room  work" 
nearly  half,  48.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held  by  girls  who  took 
out  certificates  in  the  four  cities,  according  to  Table  115,  were  for 
work  as  operatives  in  factories.  Only  17.3  per  cent  of  them  were  for 
cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores,  12.4  per  cent  for 
'' packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room  work,"  and  3.9  per 
cent  for  personal  and  domestic  occupations.  The  majority — 61.7 
per  cent — of  the  positions  held  by  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  were  for 
messenger,  errand,  and  deUvery  work.  It  is  evident  that  the  girls 
tended  to  concentrate  in  factory  work  and  the  boys  in  what  have 
been  called  the  ''fetching  and  carrying"  jobs. 

NATIVITY  AND  FATHER'S  NATIONALITY. 

The  children  bom  in  the  United  States  showed  a  greater  tendency 
than  the  foreign-bom  children  to  enter  clerical  and  similar  occupa- 
tions, and  the  foreign-bom  children  showed  a  greater  tendency  to 
enter  factory  and  mechanical  occupations.  Table  117*"  shows 
that  over  seven-tenths,  71.1  per  cent,  of  all  the  native  children 
taking  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities,  as  compared  with  less  than 
six-tenths,  59  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom  children,  were  first  em- 
ployed in  clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of 
goods.    On  the  other  hand,  little  more  than  one-fourth,  26  per  cent, 

*  The  figures  on  which  the  percentages  given  in  this  table  are  based  will  be  foctnd  in  Append  Table  II, 
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of  the  native  children  as  compared  with  considerably  over  one- 
third,  36.1  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom  children  held  first  positions 
in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 

Each  occupation  division  within  the  clerical  and  similar  occupa- 
tions group,  except  *' selling,''  and  "packing,  wrapping,  labeling, 
and  shipping  room  work,''  showed  a  decidedly  larger  proportion  of 
the  native  than  of  the  foreign-bom  children.  Nearly  two-fifths,  39.6 
per  cent,  of  the  native  children,  as  compared  with  less  than  one-third, 

31.3  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom  children,  were  first  employed  in  mes- 
senger work,  errands,  and  the  delivery  of  goods.  Office  work  furnished 
first  positions  to  7.6  per  cent  of  the  native  and  only  4.8  per  cent  of 
the  foreign-bom  children.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  di£ference  was 
found  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores,  in  which 

14.4  per  cent  of  the  native  children  and  only  7.9  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-bom  children  were  first  employed.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  3.7  per  cent  of  the  native  children,  as  compared  with  7.5  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-bom  children,  were  first  employed  in  '*  selling," 
which  generally  meant  work  in  small  shops  kept  by  foreign-bom 
merchants  or  on  peddlers'  wagons.  These  children  were  often 
employed  by  their  parents  or  relatives.  In  spite  of  the  comparative 
prevalence  of  this  type  of  work  among  foreign-bom  children,  their 
general  tendency  was  to  enter  the  more  mechanical  occupations. 
This  general  tendency  doubtless  accounts  for  the  fact  that  7.6  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-bom  children,  as  compared  with  only  5.8  per 
cent  of  the  native  children,  were  employed  in  packing,  wrapping, 
labeling,  and  shipping  room  work. 

In  the  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  group  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  all  foreign  bom  than  of  all  native  children  appears  to  be 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  10.5  per  cent  of  the  foreign  bom,  as 
compared  with  only  3.7  per  cent  of  the  native  children,  were  em- 
ployed in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  More  than 
one-fifth — 21.8  per  cent — of  the  foreign-bom  girls,  as  compared 
with  less  than  one-tenth — 9.2  per  cent — of  the  native  girls  became 
operatives  in  factories  of  this  kind.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  foreign  bom  than  of  native  children,  3 
per  cent  as  compared  with  2  per  cent,  were  first  employed  as  appren- 
tices and  helpers  in  skilled  trades;  but  this  difference  was  entirely 
among  the  boys,  for  practically  no  foreign-bom  girls — and  only  a 
few  native  girls — were  thus  classified. 

Decided  differences  in  occupational  distribution  were  found 
between  the  children  bom  in  different  foreign  countries.  Those 
bom  in  England  and  Wales,  for  example,  appear  to  have  fomid 
much  the  same  occupations  as  the  native  children.  The  most 
interesting  difference  is  that  in  the  fonner  group  a  considerably 
larger  proportion,  5.4  per  cent — all  boys — were  employed  in  their 
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first  positions  as  apprentices  and  helpers  in  skilled  trades.  Of  the 
children  bom  in  British  North  America  a  smaller  proportion  than 
of  the  native  children,  66.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  71.1  per  cent, 
were  employed  in  clerical  and  similar  occupations  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion, 5.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  2.5  per  cent,  in  personal  and 
domestic  occupations. 

Of  the  other  two  principal  nativity  groups  the  Russian  children 
were  more  like  the  native  in  the  occupations  first  entered  than  were 
the  Italian.  For  instance,  only  about  one-third,  33.5  per  cent,  of  the 
Russian  children,  as  compared  with  not  far  from  one-half,  46.1  per 
cent,  of  the  Italian  children,  entered  factory  and  mechanical  occupa- 
tions. Nearly  two-thirds,  65  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  children,  as 
compared  with  not  much  more  than  two-fifths,  43.3  per  cent,  of  the 
Italian  children,  entered  clerical  and  similar  occupations.  A  de- 
cidedly lai^er  proportion  of  the  children  in  each  of  these  groups, 
especially  the  Italian,  than  of  the  native  children  were  first  employed 
in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  Of  the  Russian  chil- 
dren nearly  one-tenth,  9.2  per  cent,  and  of  the  Italian  over  one-sixth, 
17.6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only  3.7  per  cent  of  the  native  children, 
entered  this  group  of  occupations.  In  "selling,"  too,  both  these 
groups  showed  decidedly  larger  proportions,  8.6  per  cent  and  11.1 
per  cent,  respectively,  than  the  native,  only  3.7  per  cent.  A  partic- 
ularly large  proportion  of  the  Italian  boys,  13.2  per  cent,  sold  goods 
in  their  first  positions.  Nearly  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  Russian 
as  of  the  native  children,  6.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  7.6  per  cent, 
but  a  very  small  proportion,  only  1.5  per  c^nt,  of  the  Italian  children 
hegan  in  office  work.  Comparatively  few  of  the  Italian  children 
began  their  industrial  lives  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work, 
only  23.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  31.2  per  cent  of  the  Russian  and 
39.6  per  cent  of  the  native  children.  Finally,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  Russian  children  than  of  the 
native,  11.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  5.8  per  cent,  were  first  em- 
ployed in  packing,  wrapping,  labelmg,  and  shipping-room  work, 
a  group  of  occupations  first  entered  by  only  4.6  per  cent  of  the  Italian 
children. 

Many  of  the  native  children,  however,  were  of  foreign  parentage, 
and  Table  118,  for  the  children  interviewed,  shows  that,  although 
in  their  occupational  distribution  these  children  tended  to  be  more 
like  the  native  children  of  native  fathers  than  like  the  foreign-bom 
children,  they  distinctly  modified  the  tendencies  shown  by  the 
children  of  native  parentage.  For  instance,  23.5  per  cent  of  all  the 
positions  held  by  native  children  whose  fathers  were  also  native, 
29.6  per  cent  of  those  held  by  native  children  whose  fathers  were 
foreign  bom,  and  39.9  per  cent  of  those  held  by  foreign-bom  children 
^ere  for  factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 

49470^—22 16 
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Table  117. 


— Occupation  frit  entered^  hy  coimtry  of  birth  and  tex;  first  potUiam  held  6y 
anldren  issued  certificates  xnfovr  cities. 


Per  cent  distribution:^ 

First  positions  held  by  diildren  issued 
certaflcates. 

Total. 

Country  of  birth. 

Oooopatton  first  entered  and  sex. 

United 
States. 

] 

Poreign  countries 

• 

Total. 

Russia. 

Italy. 

Eng- 
land 
and 
Wales. 

Biltiah 
North 
Amer- 
ica. 

Other. 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

Pbrsonal  and  domestic  oocupatlons. . . 
Personal   service    (other    than 
servants  in  the  home) 

2.8 

L9 

.9 

27.8 

25.7 

7.4 

5wO 

2.4 

.5 

ia4 

2.1 

68.9 
7.1 

13.2 

6.1 
•  4.4 

38.1 
.4 
.1 

2.5 

1.5 

.9 

26.0 

24.0 

7.5 

3.7 

ZO 

.5 

ia3 

2.0 

n.i 

7.6 

14.4 

5.8 
3.7 

39.6 
.4 
.1 

4.3 

3.4 

.9 

36.1 

33.1 

7.1 

ia5 

3.9 
.7 

ia9 

3.0 

59.0 
4.8 

7.9 

7.6 
7.5 

31.3 
.6 

1.4 

.6 

.9 

33.5 

29.8 

6.6 

9.2 
4.0 

"id.  6* 

3.7 

65.0 
6.6 

6.9 

11.7 
&6 

31.2 

9.0 

8.7 

.3 

4Bwl 

43.8 

&7 

17.6 

4.0 

.9 

12.1 

2.8 

43.3 
1.5 

2.5 

4.6 
11.1 

23.5 
1.5 

.9 

9 

***27.*9* 
22.5 
7.2 

8.6 
3.6 

5.4 

71.1 
6.3 

l&O 

6.3 
2.7 

37.8 

5.2 

1.0 

4.2 

28.1 

28.1 

8.3 

3.1 

3.1 

1.0 

1Z5 

66.7 
7.3 

13.6 

Zl 

Zl 

41.7 

3.0 
Z4 

House  and  h<nne  work 

.6 

Factory  and  mechanical  oocapatioais . 
Factory  operative 

3Z1 
3a3 

Shoe  factory ... 

4.2 

Clothing  factory  and  other 
needle  trades 

8.5 

TuTtiiA  »n|ii 

4.2 

Candy  factory 

1.8 

Other  factory 

11.5 

Apprentice  and  liuBlper,  sl^ed 
trades 

1.8 

Ctorical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  delivery  of  eooos 

64.2 

Office  work 

4.8 

Cash  and  messenger  work,  de- 
partment store 

Paddns,    wrapping,    labeling, 
and  shipping  room  work 

fiening..^       .,      ,      . 

laa 

8.5 
4.2 

Messdoger  work,  errand  and  de- 
livery   

30.4 

.6 

Not  reported . T 

Boys. .......................... 

loao 

IOOlO 

IOOlO 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

— »  »y  w.  ■••...•••»...«..>.  i.^^.x.... 

Pefsonal  and  domestic  occupations. , . 
Personal   service    (other    than 
servants  in  the  home) 

zo 

1.9 

.1 

16.1 

12.9 

3.8 

.3 
1.4 

.3 
7.0 

3.2 

81.3 

8.4 

7.9 

1.8 
3.9 

50.3 
.6 
.1 

1.4 

1.3 

.1 

15.1 

12.3 

3.7 

.2 
1.3 

.3 
6.7 

2.8 

82.9 
9.0 

&5 

1.7 
3.5 

6a3 
.5 
.1 

5.0 
5.0 

.6 
.6 

ai 

12.1 

L4 
1.4 

1.9 
1.9 

4.6 
10 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations . 
Factory  operative 

21.2 

15.8 

4.3 

.7 
2.0 

.2 
&6 

5.4 

72.9 
5l6 

4.8 

2.2 
6.3 

54.0 
.9 

19.4 

1Z4 

Z9 

.6 

31.0 

25.9 

&6 

1.7 
4.6 

i6.*2* 
8.1 
1.4 

a6 

9.6 
1.9 

16.1 

ize 

Shoe  factory 

Z3 

Clothing  factory  and  other 
needle  trades 

TAYtllA  mill 

1.4 



Z3 

Candy  factory 

LI 

Other  factory 

8.8 

7.1 

80.0 
7.6 

4.1 

4.1 
4.7 

59.4 

ia9 

5.2 

54.6 
1.1 

.6 

1.7 
13.2 

37.9 
2.3 

5.4 

8.1 

82.4 
6.8 

14.9 

1.4 
4.1 

55.4 

7.7 

88.5 
9.6 

3.8 



75.0 

«L9 

Apprentice  and  helper,  skilled 
trades 

14 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  delivery  of  eooos 

78.2 

Office  work 

e.9 

Cash  and  messenger  work,  de- 
partment store 

Packing,     wrapping,    labeling, 
and  smpping  room  work 

Selttng 

e.9 

Ll 

1.1 

Messenger  woric,  errand  and  de- 
livery   

62.1 

All  othw  ocnipatlon.' 

Ll 

Not  reported. r 

i  *  *  *  * 

1 

■     1 

1  For  the  figures  on  which  these  percentages  are  based,  see  Appendix  Table  II ,  p.  360.    The  per  cent 
to  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50  or  where  rate  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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Table  117.— Occupation  first  entered j  by  country  of  birth  and  sex;  first  positions  held 

by  children  issued  certxficates  in  four  citua— Concluded. 


Per  cent  distiibntion: 

First  positions  held  by  children  Issued 
certificates. 

Total. 

Comitry  of  birth. 

Ooonpatloo  first  entered  and  sex. 

United 
States. 

Foreign  countries. 

Total. 

Russia. 

Italy. 

Eng- 
land 
and 
Wales. 

BritLnh 
North 
Amer- 
ica. 

Other. 

Olris 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

Personal  and  domestio  oocnpations. . . 

4.0 

1.9 

Z2 

45.5 

45.0 

12.8 

11.9 

a8 

1.0 

1&5 

.5 

6a3 
5.1 

21.1 

12.6 
5.1 

6.2 
.1 

4.2 

2L0 

2.2 

43.4 

42.8 

13.5 

9.2 
3.1 

a9 

16.1 

.6 

52.2 
&5 

23.8 

12.3 
4.1 

6.5 
.1 
.1 

3.5 

1.6 

L8 

53.2 

53.0 

las 

21.8 
6.3 
L2 

13.6 

.3 

43.1 
3.9 

1L3 

13.8 
8.8 

5.3 
.2 

2.2 

.6 

L7 

46.9 

46.4 

lai 

17.3 

7.8 

***iL2* 

.6 

5a8 
5.6 

9.5 

19.0 
12.3 

4.5 

5.4 

4.7 

.7 

63.8 

63.8 

8.7 

36.2 

a4 

2.0 
13.4 

1.3 

Personal   senrloe    (other    than 
servants  In  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

1.3 

FicCaryand  mechanical  occupations. 

5ao 

Factory  operative 

6ao 

ShoeuK^ory 

6.4 

Clotl^bg  factory  and  other 
needle  trades 

17.9 

T^nrtflemUl 

6.4 

CSandy  factory 

Z6 

Otbef  factory 

16.7 

Amentioe  and  helper,  skilled 

Clarical  oocapations,  wrapping,  seU^ 
io&  and  delivery  ^  goods 

3a2 
2.0 

4.7 

8.1 

8.7 

6.7 
.7 

48.7 

QflBee  work.  .1 . . .  T. 

2.6 

Cash  and  messenger  work,  de- 

14.1 

Packing,     wrapping,     labeling, 
and  shiDDing  room  work 

16.7 

«^?ing. .....  

7.7 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  de- 
Uvwy 

7.7 

AO  other  oocanatioiis 

Not  reported 

•••••••• 

The  occupational  distribution  of  the  children  whose  fathers  were 
foreign  bom  but  of  English-speaking  nationalities,  however,  includ- 
ing children  who  were  themselves  foreign  bom,  as  appears  in  Table 
119,  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  children  of  native  fathers.  An 
even  smaller  proportion  of  the  positions  held  by  the  boys  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  bom  of  English-speaking  nationalities  than  of 
those  held  by  the  sons  of  native  fathers,  11.5  per  cent  as  compared 
with  13.6  per  cent,  were  for  factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 
But  this  was  accompanied  by  a  larger  proportion  of  the  positions  held 
by  girls,  46.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  only  38  per  cent  of  those 
held  by  the  daughters  of  native  fathers.  The  Irish  boys  and  girls 
showed  less  tendency  than  the  sons  and  daughters  of  other  for- 
eign-bom fathers  of  English-speaking  nationalities  to  become  fac- 
tory operatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  positions  held  by  the  children  of  fathers 
of  non-English-speaking  nationalities  38.5  per  cent  and  of  those 
held  by  the  children  of  Italian  fathers  46.6  per  cent,  were  for  factory 
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and  mechanical  occupations.  The  Russian-Jewish  children  showed 
even  less  tendency  than  the  children  of  native  fathers  to  become 
factory  or  mechanical  workers,  for  of  the  positions  held  by  the  former 
only  21.4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  23.5  per  cent  of  those  held  by 
the  latter,  belonged  to  this  group.  Although  the  same  general 
tendencies  are  shown  by  the  boys  alone  as  by  both  sexes,  they  are 
most  pronounced  among  the  girls.  Of  the  positions  held  by  girls 
whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom  of  non-English-speaking  national- 
ities 56.8  per  cent  and  of  those  held  by  Italian  girls  62.7  per  cent 
were  for  worit  as  factory  operatives,  as  compared  with  38  per  cent 
of  those  held  by  girls  whose  fathers  were  native  and  with  only  37.3 
per  cent  of  those  held  by  girls  whose  fathers  were  Russian  Jews. 

Table  118. — Occupation^  by  nativity  of  father  ^  and  nativity  and  $ex  of  child;  regular  posi- 

tums  held  iy  children  interviewed. 


Oocopatlan  and  sex. 


Num- 
ber. 


Both  sexes. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupetions 

Persona]  service  (other  than  servants 

in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 

trades 

Textile  mm 

Candy  factay 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  ana    helper-« killed 

trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 

and  deliveiy  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— <iepart- 

ment  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 

shipping-room  work 

Selling. 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 
AH  other  occupations 


Regular  positions  held  by  children. 


TotaL 


n,943 


80 

46 

43 

588 

563 

199 

185 
63 
19 

107 

25 

1,348 
101 

213 

104 
76 

754 
17 


Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu-l 

tion. 


loao 


4.6 

XA 

2.2 

3a3 

29.0 

10.2 

9.5 
2.7 
1.0 
5.6 

L3 

64.2 
5.2 

ILO 

5.4 

8.9 

38.8 

.9 


Both 

tethers  and 

children 

native. 


Num- 
ber. 


450 


23 

5 

16 

106 

103 

44 

27 

14 

3 

15 


324 

38 

76 

14 

10 

186 

4 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


loao 


5.0 

1.1 

3.9 

23.5 

22L4 

9.6 

5.9 

3.1 

.7 

3.3 

LI 

7a6 
&3 

16.6 

3.1 
2.2 

4a5 

.9 


Fathers  foreign  bom. 


Children 
native. 


Children 
foreign  bom. 


Num< 
ber. 


S908 


45 

25 

20 

295 

283 

111 

80 

29 

8 

56 

12 

652 
45 

107 

52 

33 

415 

5 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribn- 
ti<m. 


loao 


4.5 

2.5 

2.0 

20.6 

28.4 

11. 1 

&0 

2.9 

.8 

&5 

L2 

65.3 
4.5 

ia7 

5w2 

3.3 

41.6 

.5 


Num< 
ber. 


426 


19 

16 

8 

170 

166 

30 

76 

10 

6 

86 


280 
13 

24 

36 

33 

123 

8 


Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu-1 

tion. 


loao 


4.5 

3.8 
.7 

ao.9 

30.0 
9.2 

17.8 
2:3 
L4 
&2 

.9 

53.8 
8.1 

&6 

8.5 

7.7 

28L9 

1.9 


Nativity  of 

fathers  not 

raported; 

caQdrai 

native. 


NUOB- 

ber 


60 


2 
15 
II 

5 


43 
5 

6 

2 


Per 

cent 

dis 

tribo- 

tioo.i 


loao 


13 


13 

25.0 

1&3 

8.3 

13 


30 


13 
13 

L7 

71.7 
13 

lao 

13 

ado 


I  Not  shown  whwe  base  is  less  than  50. 

*  Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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Table  118.— OccupoHon,  6y  nativity  cf  fathur,  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child;  regular 

positions  held  by  Children  interviewed — Concluded. 


Regular  positions  held  by  children. 

Total. 

Both 

fathers  and 

children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  bom. 

NaUvity  of 
fathers  not 

OoeupatioQ  and  sex. 

Children 
native. 

Children 
foreign  bom. 

reported; 

children 

native. 

Num- 
ber. 

n,093 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

BOTS. 

loao 

272 

loao 

1.5 
L5 

«579 

loao 

200 

loao 

42 

loao 

Pcnooal  and  domestic  occnpfttions 

Penonal  service  (other  tnan  servants 
in  the  home) ....... ^...  -,-  r 

38 

35 

3 

165 

140 

60 

8 
22 
41 

25 

872 
73 

55 

34 

43 

667 

17 

3.5 

8.2 

.3 

15.1 

12.8 

6.3 

.7 
2.0 
3.8 

2.3 

79.8 
6.7 

5.0 

3.1 

3.9 

61.0 

1.6 

4 
4 

23 

20 
3 

86 
74 
36 

4 
15 
19 

12 

464 

27 

20 

22 

22 

364 

5 

4.0 

3.5 

.5 

14.9 

12.8 

6.2. 

.7 
2.6 
3.3 

2.1 

80.1 
4.7 

&.0 

3.8 

3.8 

62.9 

.9 

11 
11 

5.5 
5.'5 

House  and  home  work 

Faetorj  and  merhaniral  occupations — 
Factorv  ooerative 

37 
32 
19 

13.6 

11.8 

7.0 

34 
30 
10 

4 

2 

14 

4 

147 
10 

5 

10 

16 

106 

8 

17.0 

15.0 

5.0 

2.0 
1.0 
7.0 

ZO 

78.5 
&.0 

2.5 

6.0 

&0 

53.0 

4.0 

8 

4 
4 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 
trades 

Tmrtile  mill  .... » 

5 
8 

5 

227 
31 

20 

2 

5 

160 

4 

1.8 
2.9 

1.8 

83.5 
11.4 

7.4 

.7 

1.8 

62.1 

L5 

Apprentice  ana   hdpei^-skilled 

4 

34 

5 

1 

• 

Clerleal  occupations,  wrapping,  seMng, 
%i!id  deliverv  of  soods r .  r 

OlHce  work  , . . .  ^ .  ^ 

Cash  and  messenger  work— depart- 
ment store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 
shiDTMnf-room  work ^ 

R*JHng.         

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery . 
^n  other  occapationi 

28 

Girls 

850 

loao 

187 

IOOlO 

419 

100,0 

226 

loao 

18 

loao 

Pmooal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  tnan  servants 
in  home) 

51 

11 

40 

423 

423 

130 

177 
31 
19 
66 

376 
28 

158 

70 
33 
87 

6.0 

1.3 

4.7 

49.8 

49.8 

15.3 

2a8 
3.6 
2.2 

7.8 

44.2 
3.3 

1&6 

&2 
3.9 

ia2 

19 

1 
18 

?i 

25 

27 
9 
3 
7 

97 
7 

56 

12 

5 

17 

ia2 

.5 

9.6 

,38.0 

38.0 

13.4 

14.4 
4.8 
1.6 
3.7 

5L9 
8.7 

29l9 

6.4 
2.7 
9.1 

22 

5 

17 

209 

209 

75 

76 

14 

8 

36 

188 
18 

78 

30 
11 
51 

5.3 

L2 

4.1 

49.9 

49.9 

17.9 

18.1 
3.3 
L9 
8.6 

44.9 
4.3 

18.6 

7.2 

2.6 

12.2 

8 

5 

3 

136 

136 

29 

72 
8 
6 

21 

82 
3 

19 

26 
17 
17 

8.5 

2.2 

1.3 

60.2 

60.2 

12.8 

31.9 
3.5 
17 
9.3 

36.3 
1.3 

&4 

11.5 
7.5 
7.5 

2 

House  anH  home  work 

2 

7 

7 

1 

2 

Factorv  ooerative. 

Shoe  rectory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 
trades. „.,..-,- 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory. 

2 
2 

9 

Oth^  factory 

(3aleal  oocopatkxis,  wrapping,  selling, 
snd  deliverv  of  £oods 

Office  work 

C§ah.  and  messenger  work— depart- 
ment store 

5 
2 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 
8hiDiunc>Toom  woik 

MMng ,,...,. 

Messooger  work,  errand  and  delivery. 

2 

^Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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The  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  however,  tended  to 
hold  positions  as  shoe-factory  operatives  more  often  than  did. either 
of  the  other  groups.  Of  the  positions  held  by  these  children  11.1 
per  cent  were  for  work  in  shoe  factories,  whereas  of  those  held  by 
native  children  of  native  fathers  only  9.6  per  cent  and  of  those  held 
by  foreign-bom  children  only  9.2  per  cent  were  for  this  occupation. 
Tliis  comparatively  high  proportion  was  due  to  a  decided  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  girls  of  this  nativity  group  to  work  as  operatives  in 
shoe  factories.  This  tendency  was  most  marked  among  the  daughters 
of  foreign-bom  fathers  of  English-speaking  nationalities.  Over  one- 
fifth,  21  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  the  girls  of  this  group, 
including  both  native  and  foreign-bom  girls,  were  in  this  occupation. 

On  the  other  hand,  work  as  operatives  in  clothing  factories  and  other 
needle  trades  furnished  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the  positions 
held  by  foreign-bom  children,  17.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  8 
per  cent  of  those  held  by  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  and 
6.9  per  cent  of  those  held  by  native  children  of  native  fathers.  Nearly 
all  the  children  employed  in  this  occupation  were  girls.  When  the 
nationalities  of  the  fathers  of  these  girls  are  compared  it  is  found  that 
the  great  majority  were  foreign  bom  of  non-English-speaking  national- 
ities. Only  11.9  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by  girls  whose  fathers 
were  foreign  bom  of  English-speaking  nationalities,  and  14.4  per  cent 
of  those  held  by  girls  whose  fathers  were  native,  were  for  this  work; 
but  it  furnished  28.3  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by  girls  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  bom  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities,  only 
20  per  cent  of  those  held  by  Russian-Jewish,  but  32.7  per  cent  of  those 
held  by  Italian  girls.  Altliough  these  (Children  were  by  law  required 
to  know  at  least  some  English  in  order  to  be  employed,  it  is  evident 
that  to  a  considerable  extent  they  tended  to  secure  positions  in  the 
occupations  so  frequently  followed  by  their  non-Enghdi-speaking  par- 
ents, relatives,  and  friends. 

In  general  the  proportion  of  positions  held  by  the  native  children 
of  foreign-bom  fathers  in  the  different  occupations  grouped  as 
"clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods," 
was  higher  than  that  held  by  foreign-bom  children  and  lower  than 
that  held  by  native  children  whose  fathers  also  were  native.  Never- 
theless, the  proportion  held  by  all  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  of 
English-speaking  nationalities,  including  those  who  were  themselves 
foreign  bom,  was  slightly  lower,  70  per  cent,  than  that  held  by  children 
of  native  fathers,  70.6  per  cent.  The  different  tendency  of  children 
of  foreign-bom  fathers,  therefore,  is  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the 
children  whose  fathers  were  of  non-English-speaking  nationaUties. 
Of  the  positions  held  by  this  last  group  only  66.1  per  cent  could  be 
classified  as  '^clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of 
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goods."  Although  an  even  larger  proportion,  nearly  three-fourths, 
or  74.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  Russian-Jewish  children 
were  so  classified,  less  than  one-half,  46.6  per  cent,  of  those  held  by 
Italian  children  were  in  these  occupations.  The  children  of  Italian 
parentage,  it  is  evident,  were  largely  responsible  for  the  apparently 
greater  tendency  of  the  whole  group  of  children  of  foreign-bom 
fathers  than  of  children  of  native  fathers  to  go  into  factory  and 
mechanical  rather  than  clerical  and  similar  occupations. 

In  two  of  the  subgroups  included  under  the  general  designation 
"clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  deUvery  of  goods," 
however,  the  tendency  shown  for  the  entire  group  was  exactly 
reversed.  These  two  subgroups  were  ''selling"  and  ''packing, 
wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work."  Of  the  positions  hdd 
by  native  children  of  native  fathers  only  2.2  per  cent,  of  those  held 
by  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  3.3  per  cent,  but  of  those 
held  by  foreign-bom  children  7.7  per  cent  involved  selling.  Of  the 
positions  held  by  native  children  of  native  fathers  only  3.1  per  cent, 
of  those  held  by  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  5.2  per  cent, 
but  of  those  held  by  foreign-bom  children  8.5  per  cent  were  for  packing, 
wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work.  As  in  other  cases,  the 
opposite  tendency  here  shown  by  the  children  of  foreign  birth  or  extrac- 
tion to  that  shown  by  those  whose  fathers  were  native  is  due  entirely  tp 
the  children  whose  fathers  were  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities. 
But  in  both  these  cases  this  opposite  tendency  is  even  more  marked 
among  the  Russian-Jewish  than  among  the  Italian  children.  Of  the 
positions  held  by  Russian-Jewish  children  about  one-tenth,  10.4 
per  cent,  and  of  those  held  by  Italian  children  about  one-sixteenth, 
6.4  per  cent,  involved  selling.  For  the  Russian-Jewish  boys  and  girls 
the  proportions  were  about  the  same.  But  a  somewhat  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  positions  held  by  Italian  boys,  8  per  cent,  than  of  those 
held  by  Italian  girls,  5.3  per  ceht,  were  for  this  occupation.  Packing, 
wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work,  on  the  other  hand, 
accoimted  for  more  than  one-eighth,  13.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions 
held  by  Russian-Jewish  children  and  for  only  about  one-sixteenth, 
6.8  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  ItaUan  children;  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  groups  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  an 
unusually  large  proportion,  26.3  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by 
Russian-Jewish  girls  were  for  work  of  this  kind. 

Messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  provided  a  somewhat  lai^er 
proportion  of  positions  for  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers, 
41.6  per  cent,  than  for  native  children  of  native  fathers,  40.5  per  cent, 
and  a  very  much  larger  proportion  than  for  foreign-bom  children,  for 
whom  it  furnished  only  28.9  per  cent  of  all  places  held.     Although  the 
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order  of  the  different  nativity  groups  was  the  same  for  boys  as  for 
both  sexes  combined,  this  difference  was  due  mainly  to  the  greater 
tendency  of  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom  than  of  girls 
of  either  of  the  other  two  nativity  groups  to  take  up  some  form  of 
''messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work."  About  one-eighth,  12.2 
per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  this  group  of  girls  were  classified 
under  this  general  description,  as  compared  with  9.1  per  cent  of 
those  held  by  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  also  native  and  with 
7.5  per  cent  of  those  held  by  foreign-bom  girls. 

The  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  of  English-speaking  nationali- 
ities  showed  a  decidedly  greater  tendency  than  the  children  of  native 
fathers  and  a  still  greater  tendency  than  the  children  of  foreign-bom 
fathers  of  non-English-speaking  nationaUties  to  go  into  messenger, 
errand,  and  delivery  work.  Of  the  positions  held  by  children  of  this 
group  46.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only  40.5  per  cent  of  those 
held  by  children  of  native  fathers  and  only  31.7  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  of  non-English-speaking  nation- 
alities were  for  occupations  of  this  character.  These  occupations 
provided  positions,  indeed,  for  about  two-thirds,  66.5  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  whose  fathers  were  forei^  bom  of  English-speaking  nationali- 
ties, as  compared  with  only  54.4  per  cent  of  those  whose  fathers 
were  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities.  The  girls  of  both  types 
of  foreign  parentage,  English  speaking  and  non-English-speaking, 
especially  the  Italian  girls,  tended  to  go  into  messenger,  errand,  and 
delivery  work  more  frequently  than  did  the  girls  whose  fathers 
were  native. 

In  most  occupations,  as  already  noted,  the  distribution  of  children 
of  foreign-bom  fathers  of  English-speaking  nationalities  differed 
comparatively  little  from  that  of  children  of  native  fathers.  This  is 
not  true,  however,  of  office  work.  Only  5.5  per  cent  of  the  positions 
lield  by  the  sons  of  foreign-bom  fathers  of  English-speaking  nation- 
alities, as  compared  with  11.4  per  cent  of  those  held  by  the  sons  of 
native  fathers,  were  for  office  work.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that 
native  girls  whose  fathers  were  foreign-bom  showed  nearly  as  great 
a  tendency  to  go  into  office  work  as  did  their  brothers,  whereas  of 
the  positions  held  by  the  native  daughters  of  native  fathers  only 
3.7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  11.4  per  cent  of  those  held  by  their 
brothers,  were  for  office  work. 

In  the  tendency  to  enter  personal  and  domestic  occupations  the 
relative  position  of  the  girls  of  the  different  nativity  groups  was 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  boys.  Most  of  the  girls  in  these 
occupations  were  employed  in  '*  house  and  home  work,"  which 
furnished  9.6  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by  native  girls  whose 
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fathers  were  native  as  compared  with  4.1  per  cent  of  those  held  by 
native  girls  whose  fathers  were  foreign-bom  and  with  1.3  per  cent 
of  those  held  by  foreign-bom  girls.  Nearly  all  the  boys,  on  the 
other  handy  were  employed  in  '^  personal  service  other  than  servants 
in  the  home"  which  furnished  only  1.5  per  cent  of  the  positions 
held  by  native  boys  whose  fathers  were  native  as  compared  with 
3.5  per  cent  of  those  held  by  native  boys  whose  fathers  were  foreign- 
bom  and  with  5.5  per  cent  of  those  held  by  foreign-bom  boys.  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  positions  held  by  native  girls  whose  fathers 
were  native,  10.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  7.1  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  all  girls,  native  and  foreign-bom,  whose  fathers  were  foreign- 
bom  of  English-speaking  nationalities  and  with  only  3.4  per  cent  of 
those  held  by  all  girls  whose  fathers  were  foreign-bom  of  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking nationalities  were  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations. 
But  among  the  boys  this  order  was  again  reversed,  for  only  1.5  per 
cent  of  the  positions  held  by  the  sons  of  native  fathers,  as  compared 
with  2.5  per  cent  of  those  held  by  the  sons  of  foreign-bom  fathers  of 
English-speaking  nationalities  and  with  6.1  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  the  sons  of  foreign-bom  fathers  of  non-English-speaking  nation- 
alities belonged  in  this  group  of  occupations. 

AGE  AT  TAKING  OUT  FIRST  CERTIHCATE. 

The  younger  children  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  did  the 
older  to  enter  clerical  and  similar  occupations,  and  the  older  ones 
showed  a  greater  tendency  than  the  younger  to  enter  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations.  Table  120  shows  that  about  three-fourths, 
75.9  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  the  four 
cities  when  between  14  and  14^  years  of  age,  but  little  over  three- 
fifths,  62.4  per  cent,  of  those  who  took  out  certificates  when  between 
15 J  and  16  years  of  age,  went  to  work  in  clerical  occupations,  wrap- 
ping, selling,  and  delivery  of  goods.  On  the  other  hand  about  one- 
third,  33.9  per  cent,  of  the  older  group  of  children,  as  compared  with 
little  more  than  one-fifth,  21.2  per  cent,  of  the  younger,  went  to 
work  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations.  Both  the  boys  and 
the  girls  showed,  in  general,  the  same  tendency.  The  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  older  group  of  children  entering  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations  is  probably  due  in  part,  however,  to  the  fact  already 
noted,*"  that  the  foreign-bom  children,  who  were  most  likely  to 
enter  these  occupations,  tended  to  take  out  their  first  certificates  at 
later  ages  than  the  native  children. 

I     **  8m  Table  18,  p.  85. 
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Table  120. — Occupation  first  entered^  by  age  at  taking  out  fitit  certificate  and  $ex;  children 

issued  ceftyfijcates  in/oiar  cities. 


Oocupation  first  entered  and  sex. 


Both  sexes. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  serv- 
ants in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

FaotcRy  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Apprentice     and     helper— skilled 

trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 

and  deSvery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— depart- 
ment store 

Packinc,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 

shippuig  room  work 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  de- 
livery  

All  other  occupations 


Boys. 


13,419 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  serv- 
ants in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  medianlcal  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Apprentice     and     helper— ekilled 

trades 

Cl^cal  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 

and  delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— deiMtrt- 
ment  store 


Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 
shipping  room  work 


Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  de- 
livery  

All  other  occupations 


Oirb. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  serv- 
ants in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Fact<H7  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Apprentio9     and     helper— skilled 

trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 

and  delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— depart- 
ment store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 

shipping  room  work 

8e0ing:..T:. 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  de- 
livery  

All  other  occupations 


AU* 
children. 


Num- 
her. 


15,602 


120 

107 

52 

1,585 

1,463 

122 

3,022 
404 

751 

347 
252 

2,168 
23 


Per 
cent 
distii-l 
bu- 
tton. 


1,000  n,703 


Children  taking  out  first  certificates  at  spedfled  age. 


14,underl4i. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


loao 


2.8 

LO 

.0 

27.8 

25.7 

XI 

6&9 
7.1 

13.2 

6.1 
4.4 

38.1 
.4 


42 

32 

10 

361 

336 

25 

1,203 
109 

251 

113 
88 

732 
7 


67 

64 

3 

551 

440 

111 

2L779 
287 

271 

60 
185 

^036 
20 


loao 


2.0 

1.9 

.1 

16.1 

12.9 

3.2 

81.3 
&4 

7.9 

1.8 
Z.9 

50.8 
.6 


12,273 


92 

43 
49 
1,094 
1,023 

11 

1,143 
117 

480 

287 
117 

142 
3 


100.0 


4.0 

1.9 

2.2 

45.5 

4S.0 

.5 

flas 

5wl 

21.1 

12.6 
5.1 

6.2 

.1 


1,048 


22 
22 


118 
96 

23 

902 

85 

72 

17 
46 

663 
6 


656 


20 

10 

10 

243 

241 


391 
24 

179 

96 
42 

50 
1 


Z5 

1.9 

.6 

21.2 

19i7 

1.5 

75.9 
6.4 

14.7 

6.6 
5.2 

43.0 
.4 


loao 


2.1 
Zl 


11.3 
9il 

2.2 

86.1 
8.1 

6.9 

1.6 
4.4 

6&1 
.6 


loao 


3.1 

1.5 

1.5 

37.1 

36.8 

.3 

60l7 
3.7 

27.3 

14.7 
6.4 

7.6 
.2 


14i,under  15. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,089 


38 

22 

16 

805 

275 

80 

741 
80 

156 

66 
50 

890 
5 


620 


12 
12 


108 
82 

26 

496 
54 

41 

13 
29 

858 

6 


460 


26 

10 

16 

197 

103 


246 
26 

114 

53 
21 

82 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


loao 


3.5 

2.0 

1.5 

28.0 

25.3 

X8 

68.0 
7.3 

14.2 

6.1 
4.6 

35.8 
.5 


loao 


1.9 
1.9 


17.4 
13.2 

4.3 

79.8 
8.7 

6w6 

2.1 

4.7 

57.7 
.8 


15,under  15). 


Num- 
ber. 


1,191 


24 

14 

10 

340 

811 

29 


99 

149 

76 
67 

441 
4 


740 


8 

6 

2 

123 

05 

28 

604 

75 

71 

13 
36 

419 
4 


100.0 


&5 

2.1 
8.4 

42.0 
41.1 

.9 

814 
5.6 

318 

11.8 
4.6 

6.8 


451 


16 

8 

8 

317 

316 


318 
34 

78 

63 
SI 

22 


Per 

cent 

distri-t 

bu- 

tion. 


100.0 


2.0 

1.2 

.8 

28.5 

26.1 

3.4 

60lO 
8.3 

12.5 

6.4 

4.8 

87.0 
.3 


loao 


Ll 

.8 

.3 

16.6 

1X8 

8.8 

81.6 

lai 

9.6 

1.8 
8.5 

66.6 
.6 


100.0 


3L6 

t8 

1.8 

4&1 

47.9 

.2 

48.3 
&3 

17.3 

14.0 
6.0 

4.0 


15§,under  16. 


Num-l 
ber. 


1,700 


55 

39 

16 

579 

641 

88 

1,006 
116 

196 

92 
67 

606 

7 


1,011 


25 

24 

1 

302 

166 

34 

778 
73 

87 

17 
34 

667 
5 


606 


30 

15 
15 

sn 

371 


43 

109 

75 
2S 

38 
2 


1  Including  three  children,  two  boys  and  one  eirl.  whose  occupations  were  not  reported. 
*  Including  three  children  who  went  to  work  Deiore  they  were  14  years  of  age,  according  tooootinui" 
tion-school  records,  but  who  did  not  secure  employment  certificates  until  they  were  14. 
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GRADE  COMPLETED  AND  RETARDATION. 

According  to  Table  121,  the  lower  the  grade  completed  in  school, 
the  more  likely  was  the  child  to  b^in  his  industrial  career  in  a  factory 
or  mechanical  occupation.  Of  all  the  first  positions  held  by  children 
who  took  out  their  certificates  in  one  of  the  four  cities  and  had  com- 
pleted only  the  fourth  grade,  over  two-fifths,  42.5  per  cent,  were  for 
occupations  of  this  kind.  But  of  those  held  by  children  who  had 
completed  the  fifth  grade  only  30.7  per  cent,  the  sixth  26.9  per  cent, 
the  seventh  28  per  cent,  the  eighth  25.9  per  cent,  and  a  year  or  more 
in  high  school  23  per  cent,  were  classified  as  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations.  The  figures  for  ''clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  delivery  of  goods"  showed  a  corresponding  increase  from 
less  than  one-half,  49.4  per  cent,  for  the  children  who  had  completed 
only  the  fourth  grade  to  about  three-fourths,  75.2  per  cent,  for  those 
who  had  completed  a  year  or  more  of  high  school  work. 

Although  the  older  children  tended  more  frequently  than  the 
joimger  to  take  positions  in  factories,  it  neverth^ess  appears  that 
children  from  lower  grades  also  tended  more  frequently  than  those 
from  higher  grades  to  take  these  positions.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom  children  who 
more  frequently  secured  factory  positions  than  did  the  native  came 
from  the  lower  grades.  Their  low  standing  in  school,  moreover,  fre- 
quently meant  that  they  were  prevented  by  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  law  from  going  to  work  as  soon  after  their  fourteenth 
birthdays  as  did  the  native  children.  This  conclusion  that  the  for- 
eign element  accounts  for  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  differences 
in  occupational  distribution  of  the  children  from  the  various  grades 
seems  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that,  within  the  group  of  clerical 
and  similar  occupations,  "selling,"  and  ** packing,  wrapping,  labeling, 
and  shipping-room  work,"  which  were  the  only  ones  of  this  group 
to  show  larger  proportions  of  the  foreign-bom  than  of  native  chil- 
dren, were  also  the  only  ones  to  show  a  reverse  tendency  from  that 
of  the  group  as  a  whole  in  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  chil- 
dren by  grades. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  standing  of  the  children  in  school  appears 
to  have  had  a  decided  influence  over  the  occupations  they  entered. 
Table  122  shows  for  the  continuation  school  group  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  positions  held  by  retarded  children,  37.4 
per  cent,  than  of  those  held  by  children  from  normal  grades,  29.9 
per  cent,  and  by  the  latter  than  by  children  from  grades  higher  than 
normal,  24.1  per  cent,  were  for  work  in  factory  and  mechanical  occu- 
pations. As  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  positions  held  by  retarded 
children  than  by  any  other  group  were  for  work  as  apprentices  and 
helpers  in  skilled  trades,  it  is  evident  that  the  retarded  children 
showed  a  decided  tendency  to  become  factory  operatives.  This 
tendency  is  more  marked  among  the  girls  than  among  the  boys,  and 
appears  for  all  types  of  factories  except  those  making  candy. 
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The  retarded  children  also  showed  a  somewhat  greater  tendency 
than  the  other  groups  to  take  positions  involving  "selling,"  and 
"packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room  work,"  but  the 
differences  here  were  comparatively  slight.  In  3.2  per  cent  of  the 
positions  held  by  retarded  children  and  2.6  per  cent  of  those  held  by 
children  from  normal  grades,  the  occupation  was  selling.  The  tend- 
ency toward  "packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room  work" 
was  mainly  among  the  girls.  Nearly  one-tenth,  9.2  per  cent,  of  all 
the  positions  held  by  retarded  girls,  as  compared  with  only  6.8  per 
cent  of  those  held  by  girls  from  normal  grades  and  with  5.9  per  cent 
of  those  held  by  girls  from  grades  higher  than  normal,  were  for  this 
type  of  work. 

Another  occupation  group  which  the  retarded  children  tended  to 
enter  more  frequently  than  other  children  was  the  group  called 
"•personal  and  domestic  occupations."  Of  the  occupations  held  by 
retarded  children  3.6  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  normal  children  2.4 
per  cent,  and  of  those  held  by  advanced  children  only  1  per  cent  were 
in  this  group. 

The  children  who  had  completed  higher  grades  than  normal  for 
their  i^es,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  the 
children  from  normal  grades  or  the  retarded  children  to  go  into  office 
work  and  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores.  About 
one-eighth,  12.6  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  advanced  children 
involved  office  work,  as  compared  with  only  6.vS  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  children  from  normal  grades  and  with  only  3  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  retarded  children;  and  18.1  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by 
advanced  children,  as  compared  with  16.7  per  cent  of  those  held  by 
children  from  normal  grades  and  with  only  8.5  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  retarded  children,  were  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department 
stores.  In  the  latter  case  the  differences  are  due  primarily  to  the  girls 
who  held  most  of  these  positions;  cash  and  messenger  work  in  depart- 
ment stores  furnished  nearly  one-third,  32.1  per  cent,  of  the  positions 
held  by  advanced  girls,  as  compared  with  27.1  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  normal  and  only  14.8  per  cent  of  those  held  by  retarded  girls. 

The  only  kind  of  occupation  which  retarded,  normal,  and  advanced 
children  showed  about  the  same  tendency  to  enter  was  that  classed 
as  messenger,  errand  and  delivery  work — the  kind  which  furnished 
more  positions  to  children  than  any  other  single  occupation.  Of  the 
positions  held  by  retarded  children,  38.9  per  cen,t,  of  those  held'  by 
normal  children  37.3  per  cent,  and  of  those  held  by  advanced  children 
38  per  cent,  were  of  this  type. 
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Table  122. — Occupation^  by  relardation  and  $ex  of  child:  all  po$ition8  held  by  children 

in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Oooupation  and  sex. 


Both  sexes. 


PersonAl  and  damestic  oc- 
cupations  

Personal  service  (other 
than  servants  in  the 

home) , 

House  and  home  work. 
Factory  and  mechanical 

occupations 

Factory  operative. ... . 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing     factory 
and  other  needle 

trades 

Textile  mUl 

Candy  factory 

Otherfactcry 

Apprenticeand  helper— 

SKilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrap- 
ping, selling,  and  deliv- 
ery of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash   and    messenger 
work  —  department 

store 

Packing,      wrapping, 
labeling,   and  ship- 


ping-room work. 
Belli 


Uing. 


Messenger  work,  errand 

and  delivery 

All  other  occupations 


Boys. 


Personal  and  domestic  oc- 
cupations  

Personal  service  (other 
than  servants  in  the 

home) 

Houseand  home  work. . 
Factory  and   mechanical 

occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

(nothing      factory 
and  other  needle 

trades 

Textile  mlU 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Apprenticeand  helper^ 
skilled  trades 


Positions  held  by  children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for 

their  agee— 


A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 


Num 
ber. 


MO 


2 
5 

101 

146 

58 


38 
0 
1 

40 

15 


600 

84 


121 


23 
18 

254 
1 


364 


54 

41 
17 


4 

5 


15 
13 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


A  normal 
grade. 


Num- 
ber. 


8,284 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


loao 


A  lower  grade  than  normal. 


Total. 


Num< 
ber. 


S2,547 


1.0 


.3 
.7 

24.1 

21.8 

8.7 


5.7 

1.3 

.1 

6.0 

2.2 


74.7 
12.6 


18.1 


3.4 
2.7 

38.0 
.1 


80 


40 
40 

962 
904 
282 


247 
94 
31 

250 

78 


2,211 
223 


548 


128 
86 

1,226 
11 


loao 


14.8 

11.3 

4.7 


1.1 
1.4 


4.1 
3.6 


1,772 


28 


23 
5 

274 

205 

83 


9 

21 

4 

88 

09 


2.4 


1.2 
1.2 

29.9 

27.5 

8.6 


7.5 

2.9 

.9 

7.6 

2.4 


67.3 
6.8 


16.7 


3.9 
2.6 

37.3 
.3 


loao 


L6 


1.3 
.3 

15.5 

11.6 

4.7 


.5 
1.2 

.2 
5.0 

3.9 


92 


59 
33 

962 
905 
318 


223 

115 

14 

235 

47 


1,491 
76 


217 


127 
81 

990 
11 


1,412 


43 


41 
2 

288 

247 

99 


9 
38 

5 
101 

41 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu 
tion. 


loao 


3.6 


2.3 
1.3 

37.4 
35.5 
12.5 


8.8 

4.5 

.5 

9.2 

1.8 


58.5 
3.0 


8.5 


5.0 
3.2 

38.9 
.4 


100.0 


3.0 


2.9 
.1 

2a4 

17.5 

7.0 


.6 
2.3 

.4 
7.2 

2.9 


One  or  two 
grades 

lowerthan' 
normal. 


Num 
ber. 


>2,064 


71 


45 
26 

752 
717 
279 


149 
94 
10 

185 

35 


1,231 
66 


197 


97 
63 

808 
9 


1,157 


32 


80 
2 

226 

196 

86 


6 
28 

3 
74 

30 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu 
tion. 


100.0 


3.4 


2,2 
1.3 

36.4 
34.7 
13.5 


7.2 

4.6 

.5 

9.0 

1.7 


50l6 
3.2 


9.5 


4.7 
3.1 

39.1 
.4 


100.0 


2.8 


2.6 
.2 

19.5 

16.9 

7.4 


.6 
2.4 

.3 
6w4 

2.6 


Three  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

normal. 


Not  re- 
ported.' 


Num- 
ber. 


483 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


21 


14 
7 

200 
188 


74 

21 

4 

50 

12 


200 
10 


20 


30 
18 

189 
2 


255 


11 


11 


62 
51 
13 


3 
5 

8 
27 

11 


4.3 


X9 
1.4 

41.4 

138.9 

8.1 


15.3 

4.3 

.8 

10.4 

2.5 


53.8 
2.1 


4.1 


6.2 
3.7 

37.7 
.4 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tioo. 


'881     100.0 


100.0 


4.3 


4.3 


24.3 

20.0 

5.1 


L2 
2.0 
1.2 

lao 

4.3 


23 


20 
3 

201 

188 

80 


25 

21 

3 

53 

13 


6S2 
57 


167 


45 
28 

355 
3 


'580 


15 


15 


84 
71 
28 


1 
13 


29 
13 


2.0 


2.3 

.3 

22.8 

21.3 

9.8 


2.8 

2.4 

.3 

6.0 

1.5 


74.0 
0.5 


19.0 


5.1 
3.2 

40.3 
.3 


100.0 


10 


10 


148 

111 

4.8 


.1 

13 


49 
13 


1  "Not  reported"  means  that  the  children  came  from  disciplinary,  prevocational.  and 
schools,  and  that  on  the  records  only  the  xhocA  attended,  and  not  the  grade  completea,  was 
s  Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
*  Including  two  positions  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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Tablb  122. — Oecupaiionfhy  retardation  and  set  of  child:  all  positions  held  by  diildren 

in  Boston  continuation  school — Concluoed. 


Positions  held  by  children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for 

their  ages— 

Ahlither 

grade  than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

OocupatioD  and  MX. 

Total. 

One  or  two 

grades 

lower  than 

normal. 

Three  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

normal. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Boys— Cootinaed. 
Cl«ictl  oocupatioof ,  wrap- 
plng,  selltng,  and  deliv- 
ery of  gooda ....... ...t.tt 

809 

62 

23 

5 
9 

210 
1 

84.9 
17.0 

6^8 

1.4 
2.5 

57.7 
.3 

1,460 
167 

139 

25 
39 

1,100 
10 

82.4 
8.9 

7.8 

1.4 
2.2 

62.1 
.6 

1,070 
59 

40 

23 
41 

806 
11 

75.8 
4.2 

8.5 

L6 
X9 

63.6 
.8 

800 
51 

46 

18 
82 

743 
9 

76.9 
4.4 

4.0 

1.6 
2.8 

64.2 
.8 

180 

8 

8 

5 
9 

155 
2 

7a6 
8.1 

1.2 

2.0 
3.5 

.8 

483 
43 

83 

10 
16 

331 
2 

82.4 

Ofllcfl  woiit ....• 

7.8 

Cash  and  messenger 
work  —  department 

14.2 

Packing,      wrapping, 
labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

Sailing 

1.7 
2i7 

Messenger  wcik,  errand 

anddeUvery 

All  other  oooupanoDS. 

56.5 
.3 

Girls 

306 

100.0 

1,512 

100.0 

n,135 

100.0 

«907 

ioao 

228 

loao 

295 

100.0 

Personal  and  domestio  oo- 
cupatiooa 

7 

2 
5 

107 

105 

41 

34 
4 

1 
26 

2 

191 
22 

98 

18 
9 

44 

2.3 

.7 
L6 

3&1 
34.4 
13.4 

ILl 

1.3 

.3 

&2 

.7 

62.6 
7.2 

32.1 

&9 
8.0 

14.4 

52 

17 
35 

708 
600 
199 

238 
73 
27 

162 

9 

751 
66 

400 

108 

47 

126 
1 

3.4 

LI 
X3 

46.8 
46.2 
13.2 

15.7 
4.8 
L8 

ia7 

.6 

«.7 
4.4 

27.1 

6w8 
3.1 

8.3 
.1 

49 

18 
31 

664 
658 
219 

214 

82 

9 

134 

6 

431 
17 

168 

104 
40 

92 

4.3 

1.6 
2.7 

58.5 
58.0 
19.8 

18.9 

7.2 

.8 

11.8 

.5 

87.1 
L5 

14.8 

9l2 
3.5 

&1 

89 

15 
24 

526 
531 
193 

143 

66 

8 

lU 

5 

841 
15 

151 

79 
31 

65 

4.3 

1.7 
2.6 

58.0 
57.4 
2L3 

15.8 

7.3 

.9 

12.2 

.6 

87.6 
L7 

16w6 

8.7 
8.4 

7.2 

10 

3 

7 

138 

137 

26 

71 

16 

1 

28 

1 

80 
2 

17 

25 
9 

27 

4.4 

1.8 
8.1 

6a6 

6ai 

11.4 

3L1 

7.0 

.4 

lai 

.4 

85.1 
.9 

7.5 

ito 

8.9 
1L8 

8 

5 
8 

117 

117 

58 

• 

24 
8 
3 

24 

2.7 

t^enonal  servioe  (other 
than  servants  In  the 
home) ............... 

1.7 

House  and  home  work. . 

Factorj  and   mechanical 

oocupations  ......r..«TTTT 

1.0 
8017 

Factory  operative...... 

Rhoe  factory 

aothlng     factory 
and  otherneedle 
trades 

8017 
19.7 

8.1 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper- 
soiled  tradee  

2.7 
LO 
8.1 

Clerical  occupations,  wrap- 
ping, selling,  and  deliv- 
ery of  goods 

160 
14 

84 

35 
12 

24 

1 

57.3 

OfBoework - 

4.7 

Cash  and  messenger 
work  —  department 
store .•.•..•••..••••• • 

2&5 

Packing,      wrapping, 
labeling,  and    ship- 
ping-roam work 

8eUi]D« 

Messenger  work,  errand 

1L9 
4.1 

8.1 

AU  aihiir  iwwiTnfttlOlU  .  . 

......1...... 

.3 

1 

1 

I  Including  one  position  for  which  oooopatioii  was  not  npotUd, 
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VACATION  AND  REGULAR  WORKERS. 

The  opportunities  for  work  during  vacation  and  outside  school 
hours  are,  of  course,  even  more  limited  than  those  for  regular  positions 
for  children  imder  16  years  of  age.  Nevertheless,  Table  123  shows 
that  the  occupational  distribution  of  first  positions  held  by  all  the 
children  who  took  out  certificates  for  work  only  during  vacation  or 
out  of  school  hours  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  did  not  differ  very 
widely  from  that  of  all  the  children  who  left  school  for  work  before 
that  age.  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  however,  to  find  that  a  larger 
proportion,  31  per  cent,  of  the  first  positions  held  by  vacation  workers 
than  of  those  held  by  r^ular  workers,  27.4  per  cent,  were  in  factory 
and  mechanical  occupations.  This  is  especially  surprising  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  vacation  than  of  the  regular 
workers  were  foreign-bom,**  a  fact  which  doubtless  accounts  for  the 
smaller  proportion  of  vacation  than  of  r^ular  workers,  4.9  per  cent 
as  compared  with  6  per  cent,  who  b^an  work  as  operatives  in  clothing 
factories  and  other  needle  trades.  Shoe  factories,  on  the  other  hand, 
furnished  exactly  one- tenth,  10  per  cent,  of  the  first  positions  held 
by  vacation  workers  as  compared  with  only  8.5  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  regular  workers,  and  nearly  one-fifth,  19.5  per  cent,  of  those  held 
by  the  girls  who  worked  only  during  vacation  as  compared  with  only 
14.1  per  cent  of  those  held  by  the  girls  who  worked  r^ularly. 

The  occupations  included  under  the  general  heading  ''clerical 
occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods,"  were  first 
entered  by  a  larger  proportion  of  the  regular  than  of  the  vacation 
workers,  69.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  66  per  cent.  Although  a 
somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  vacation  than  of  regular  workers 
went  into  office  work,  the  difference  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
httle  over  three-tenths,  31.3  per  cent,  of  the  vacation  workers  as 
compared  with  nearly  four-tenths,  39.2  per  cent,  of  the  regular 
workers  began  industrial  life  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery 
work.  Each  of  the  other  occupations  included  in  this  group  showed 
larger  proportions  of  first  positions  held  by  vacation  than  by  regular 
workers.  The  difference  is  particularly  striking  in  the  case  of  boys 
employed  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores.  About 
one-sixth,  16.4  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  worked  only  during  vacation 
and  only  7  per  cent  of  those  who  worked  regularly  entered  this 
occupation.  On  the  other  hand  it  furnished  a  smaUer  proportion  of 
the  first  positions  held  by  girls  who  worked  only  during  vacation 
than  of  those  held  by  girls  who  worked  regularly,  19.2  per  cent  as 
compared  with  25.9  per  cent. 

The  children  interviewed  who  worked  and  those  who  did  not  work 
before  leaving  school  show  much  greater  differences  in  the  occupa- 
tions entered  when  they  became  regular  workers.  When  both  sexes 
are  considered  together,  however,  these  differences  in  occupational 

"See  Table  63,  p.  140. 
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Table  123. — Oeeupation  infirit  regular  j^mtion^  hy  sex  of  child;  compariton  of  vacation 
and  reoular  wor(er$  istuea  certificates  m  Boston  and  regular  workers  interviewed  who 
worleaand  did  not  work  before  leaving  school. 


OccnpaUon  in  first  regular  position, 
And  sex. 


Both  sexes. 


PenoDAl  and  domestic  occupations. . . 
Personal  service  (other  than  servt 

ants  in  the  home) 

House  and  homework 

Factory  and  merhanical  occupations. 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other 

needle  trades 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled 

trades 

Chrical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 

ioL  and  delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  wwk— de- 
partment store 

Packmg,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 

shinptng  room  work 

fieillng. 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  de- 
livery  

AH  other  occupations 


Boys. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations. . 
Personal  service  (other  tiian  serv- 
ants in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Fletory  and  mechanical  occupations. 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other 

needle  trades 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factonr 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled 

trades 

Clflrical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell' 

Ing,  and  delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

(^ash  and  messenger  work— de- 
partment store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 

shipping  room  work , 

Selling 

MesKnger  work,  errand,  and  de- 
livery  

All  other  occupations 


Children  issued  certificates  in 
Boston  who,  before  becoming 
16,  worked— 


During  vaca- 
tion or  out  of 
mAioA  hours. 


Num> 
her. 


1857 

19 

2 

266 

24A 

86 

42 

24 

4 

90 

20 

566 

58 

ISO 

45 
45 

268 
3 


519 


7 
7 


100 
83 
20 

2 

10 

8 

48 

17 

410 
85 

85 

9 
29 

252 
2 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


Regularly. 


Num- 
ber. 


3,544 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


Children  interviewed  who  left 
school  to  work  before  becoming 
16.  and  who,  before  leaving 
school- 


Worked. 


Num- 
bo*. 


2.5 

2.2 

.2 

31.0 

28.7 

lao 

4.9 

2.8 

.5 

las 

2.3 

66.0 
6.8 

17.5 

5.3 
5.3 

31.3 
.4 


loao 


1.3 
1.3 


10.3 

16.0 

3.9 

.4 

1.9 

.6 

9.2 

3.3 

79.0 
6w7 

16.4 

1.7 
5.6 

48.6 
.4 


106 

64 

44 

970 

895 

300 

211 

102 

17 

265 

75 

2,451 
206 

519 

131 
144 

1,391 
15 


3.0 

1.8 

1.2 

27.4 

25.3 

8.5 

6.0 

2.9 

.5 

7.5 

Zl 

69l2 
7.6 

14.6 

3.7 
4.1 

30.2 
.4 


2,114 


44 

41 

3 

321 

253 

96 

8 

39 

8 

105 

68 

1,736 
196 

149 

34 

67 

1,290 
13 


100.0 


2.1 

1.9 

.1 

1&2 

12.0 

4.6 

.4 
1.8 

.1 
5.0 

3.2 

82.1 
9.3 

7.0 

1.6 
3.1 

61.0 
.6 


324 

1o 

9 

1 

55 

48 

21 

7 
9 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 


11 

7 

2S7 
24 

23 

11 
19 

180 
2 


280 


7 
7 


85 
28 
13 

1 

7 


7 
7 


21 

17 

7 
15 

176 
2 


100.0 

TT 

2.8 

.3 

17.0 

14.8 

6w5 

2.2 
2.8 


3.4 

2.2 

79.8 
7.4 

7.1 

3.4 
5.9 

55.6 
.6 


loao 


2.5 
2.5 


1Z5 

lao 

4.6 

.4 

X5 


2.5 

2.5 

84.3 
7.5 

6.1 

2.5 
5.4 

62.9 
.7 


Did  not  woA. 


Num- 
ber. 


499 

"20 

8 

12 

176 

173 

66 

55 

18 

8 

26 


301 
26 

77 

28 
21 

149 
2 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


197 


5 
5 


82 
29 

16 

2 
6 


5 

3 

156 
12 

12 

5 
6 

123 
2 


100.0 

To 

1.6 

Z4 

3&8 

,14.7 

13.2 

11.0 
3.6 
1.6 
5.2 

.6 

6a3 
5.2 

15.4 

5.6 
4.2 

29.9 
.4 


loao 


Z5 
Z5 


16.2 
14.7 

8.1 

1.0 
3.0 


2.5 

1.5 

8a2 
6.1 

6.1 

2.5 
3.0 

62.4 
1.0 


'Tnchiding  one  girl  whose  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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Tablb  123. — Occupation  infurat  regular  jfogitiorif  by  sex  of  child;  comparison  o/ vacation 
and  reaular  workers  issued  certificates  in  Boston  and  reaular  workers  interviewed  who 
worhea  and  did  not  work  before  leaving  school — Concluded. 


Children  issued  certificates  in 
Boston  who,  before  becoming 
16,  worked— 

Children  interviewed  who  left 
school  to  work  before  becom- 
ing 16.  and  who,  before  leaving 
school— 

Ooeupation  in  first  regular  position, 
and  sex. 

During  vaca- 
tion or  out  of 
school  hours. 

Regularly. 

ATorked.! 

Did  not  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oeot 
distri- 
bution. 

Girls 

S338 

loao 

1,430 

100.0 

44 

100.0 

302 

100.0 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations. . 
Personal  service  (other  tnan  serv- 
ants in  the  home) 

14 

12 

2 

166 

163 

66 

40 

14 

1 

42 

3 

156 
23 

65 

36 
16 

16 

1 

4.1 

3.6 

.6 

49.1 

48.2 

19.5 

11.8 

4.1 

.3 

12.4 

.9 

46.2 
6.8 

19.2 

10.7 
4.7 

4.7 
.3 

64 

23 

41 

649 

642 

202 

203 
63 
14 

160 

7 

715 
70 

370 

97 

77 

101 
2 

4.5 

L6 

2.9 

45.4 

44.9 

14.1 

14.2 
4.4 
1.0 

11.2 

.5 

5ao 

4.9 

25.9 

6.8 
5.4 

7.1 
.1 

3 

2 

1 
20 
20 

8 

6 
2 

15 

3 

12 

144 

144 

50 

53 

12 

8 

21 

5.0 
1.0 

House  and  home  work 

4.0 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 
Factorv  ooeratlve 

47.7 
47.7 

Shoe  lactwy 

16.6 

Clothing  factory  i^  other 

needletrades 

Textile  mill 

17.5 
4.0 

Candy  factory-  

2.6 

Other  fiactory 

Apprentice  ana  helper— skilled 
trades .-. 

4 

7.0 

Clflrical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

21 
3 

6 

4 
4 

4 

143 
14 

65 

23 
15 

26 

47.4 
4.6 

Cash  and  messenger  work— Hie- 
partment  stwe 

21.5 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 
shipping  room  work 

7.6 

Rrfling 

SiO 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  de- 
livery  

H.6 

AU  otheroccnpfl^ons. . 

1  Not  shown  where  base  b  less  than  50. 

*  Including  one  girl  whose  occupation  was  not  reported. 

distribution  appear  greater  than  they  really  are  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  group  of  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school  was 
composed  of  280  boys  and  only  44  girls,  and  therefore  tended 
decidedly  to  resemble  the  boys  of  the  Entire  interviewed  group, 
whereas  the  group  of  children  who  did  not  work  before  leaving  school 
was  composed  of  197  boys  and  302  girls  and  therefore  tended 
decidedly  to  resemble  the  girls.  When  the  boys  alone  are  considered 
the  differences  are  comparatively  slight.  Nevertheless  only  one- 
eighth,  12.5  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  had  worked,  as  compared  with 
about  one-sixth,  16.2  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  not  worked  before 
leaving  school  entered  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  when 
they  took  their  first  regular  positions.  This  tendency  away  from 
factory  occupations  shown  by  the  boys  who  had  worked  before 
leaving  school  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  tendency  toward 
"clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods.'* 
This  is  natural  in  view  of  the  fact,  shown  in  Table  124,  that  fiearly 
nine-tenths,  89.6  per  cent,  of  these  boys  had  worked  in  "clerical 
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occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods"  in  the  first 
positions  which  they  held  before  leaving  school.  A  large  proportion 
of  them,  as  already  stated,  held  these  positions  before  their  fourteenth 
birthdays  and  at  that  time  the  factory  and  mechanical  occupations 
were  closed  to  them  by  law.    All  the  children  whose  first  positions 

Tablb  I2i,— Occupation  in  firtt  ichool  potitUm,  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and 
sex  of  mild;  interviewed  children  who  worked  be/ore  learning  $chooL 


Chfldren  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 

TotaL 

Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  bom. 

Oeenpatlon  in  first  school  position  and 
sex  of  child. 

Children 
native. 

Children 

NaUv- 
Ityof 
fathers 
not  re- 

Num- 
ber. 

324 

Per 

oent> 

distri- 

bu- 

tion.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bu- 

Uon.i 

Num- 
ber. 

160 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bu- 

tun.^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bu- 

tion.i 

ported; 
chil- 
dren 

native. 

Both  sexes 

loao 

83 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

13 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

PersouAl  service  (other  than  servants 
in  the  home) 

29 

18 
11 
15 

274 
6 

10 

7 

122 

130 

3 

3 

9.0 

5.6 
3.4 

4.0 

84.6 
L5 

8.1 

Z2 

37.7 

40.1 

.9 

.9 

3 

3.0 

L2 
2.4 

20 

11 
9 

8 

141 
2 

5 

8 
62 
69 

11.8 

6.5 
5.3 
4.7 

83.4 
L2 

8.0 

1.8 
36.7 
4a8 

6 
6 

ia2 
ia2 

House  and  home  work 

Factorr  and  mechanical  occupations 

Qmcai  occapations,  wrapping^  selMng, 
Md  delivery  of  goods 

6 

43 
2 

1 

1 
22 
17 

1 
3 

ia2 

72.9 
8.4 

1.7 

1.7 
37.3 

28.8 
L7 
$.1 

i 

78 

33 

37 

2 

94.0 
L2 

4.8 

3.6 
80.8 
44.6 

2.4 

12 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work--depart- 
ment  store. 

Packine,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 
■hipping  room  wo^k , . , 

Miing, .  7 

5 

Messnoger  work,  errand  and  delivery. 
An  nther  occupations.. ...  ..x.^  X    .    ^ 

7 

Not  reported .V..\\..\\]\]]\ 

Boys 

280 

loao 

76 

100.0 

148 

loao 

44 

loao 

13 

—  «^  u..>...>>.^aj.j.. ,.*it t_.-. 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (oCjier  than  servants 
in  home) 

18 

17 
1 
6 

1 

4 

115 

129 

3 

2 

6w4 
6.1 

a4 

2.1 

89.6 
.7 

.4 

1.4 
41.1 
46.1 

1.1 
.7 

1 
1 

1.3 
L3 

12 

11 

1 
3 

133 

8.1 

7.4 

.7 

2.0 

89.9 

5 
5 

House  and  home  work 

J^irtory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Cleiical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 
and  delivay  erf  gooos 

2 

34 
1 

1 

72 

1 

96.0 
1.3 

12 

Ofllce  workt 

Cash  and  messenger  WM'k— -depart- 
ment store 

1 

2 
61 
69 

.7 

1.4 
41.2 
46.6 

Packing,    wrapping,  labeling,    and 
shipping  room  work 

2 

32 

37 

2 

Z7 
42.7 
49.3 

Z7 

Selling 

17 
16 

1 
2 

5 

Mess^ger  work,  errand  and  delivery. 
All  other  oocupaticms 

7 

Not  reported 

' 

Girls 

44 

100.0 

8 

loao 

21 

loao 

15 

loao 

Pttsonal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants 

11 

1 

10 
9 

23 

8 

0 

3 
7 

1 
1 

_ 

2 

8 

1 

1 

House  ana  home  work 

2 

•••.... 

8 
5 

8 

Pictory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling  and 
delivery  oi  goods 

4 

9 

1 

1 

1 
6 
1 
1 

6 

fHBce work. ........ ...^  ..^x. 

2   

Cash  and  messenger  work— depart- 
ment sior^ 

4 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 

Packing,   wrapping,   labeling,   and 
shiDDUur  room  WM'k 

Selling.. .T 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery. 

"Ot  reported 

I  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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before  leaving  school  were  in  factory  or  mechanical  occupations  had 
foreign-bom  fathers  and,  in  spite  of  the  small  proportion  of  girls  in 
the  group  as  a  whole,  9  out  of  the  15  were  girls.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys  were  over  14 
when  they  took  their  first  school  positions. 

Over  two-fifths,  41.1  per  cent,  of  the  first  school  positions  held  by 
boys  were  for  occupations  involving  selling,  generaUy  as  newsboys 
or  from  peddlers'  wagons,  and  an  even  larger  proportion,  46.1  per 
cent,  were  for  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work.  About  half, 
49.3  per  cent,  of  the  native  boys  whose  fathers  also  were  native  went 
into  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  in  their  first  positions  held 
before  leaving  schooL 

The  proportion  of  all  regular  positions  held  by  children  of  native 
fathers  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations  was  slightly  larger, 
5  per  cent,  than  that  held  by  the  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers, 
which  was  4.5  per  cent  both  for  native  and  for  foreign-bom  children. 
In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  interesting  to  note,  not  only  that  the  propor- 
tion of  first  school  positions  in  those  occupations  was  decidedly 
higher,  9  per  cent,  than  that  of  regular  positions,  but  also  that 
within  the  school  position  group  it  was  much  higher,  11.8  per  cent, 
for  the  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  than  for  the  native 
children  of  native  fathers,  for  whom  it  was  only  3.6  per  cent,  and 
slightly  higher  than  for  the  foreign-bom  children,  for  whom  it  was 
10.2  per  cent. 

METHODS  OF  SECURING  POSITIONS. 

Positions  in  the  different  occupations  were  secured  by  all  the 
various   methods   already  discussed,   but  in  some  occupations  one 
method  was  more  commonly  used  than  another.     Table  125  shows, 
for  example,  for  the  continuation  school  group  of  children,  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  positions  for  factory  and  mechanical  work 
than  of  those  for  clerical  and  similar  occupations,  32.8  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  27.4  per  cent,  were  secured  through  friends  or  relatives, 
and  also  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter, 
46.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  43.5  per  cent,  were  secured  inde- 
pendently.    On  the  other  hand,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  positions 
for  clerical  and  similar  occupations,  7.5  per  cent,  than  of  those  for 
factory  and  mechanical  work,  2.2  per  cent,  were  secured  through 
employment  agencies  of  some  sort.     Private  employment  agencies 
alone  iSlled  about  one-twentieth,  5.3  per  cent,  of  the  clerical  and 
similar  positions  but  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  factory  and  mechanical 
positions.     The  placement  bureau  also  filled  a  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  clerical  than  of  the  factory  and  mechanical  positions, 
2.4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1.4  per  cent,  but  the  day  and  continua- 
tion schools  filled  a  larger  proportion  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former 
positions,  5.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  4.5  per  cent. 
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The  positions  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations  were  secured 
through  friends  or  relatives  more  often  than  those  in  any  other  occu- 
pational division.  Moreover,  in  a  comparatively  large  proportion 
of  these  positions  the  employer  was  a  relative.  Of  all  the  positions 
in  this  group  of  occupations,  40.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only 
29.4  per  cent  of  those  in  all  occupations,  were  secured  by  friends  or 
relatives.  Almost  one-sixth,  15.3  per  cent,  of  all  these  positions,  as 
compared  with  little  over  one-ninth,  11.9  per  cent,  of  those  in  all 
occupations,  were  secured  through  relatives  alone,  and  in  8.4  per 
cent  of  them,  as  compared  with  only  2.2  per  cent  of  those  in  all  posi- 
tions, the  employer  was  a  relative.  This  high  proportion  occurred 
chiefly  among  the  boys.  In  16.3  per  cent  of  all  the  positions  held  by 
boys  in  this  group  of  occupations,  but  in  only  2.6  per  cent  of  those 
held  by  the  girls,  was  the  child  employed  by  a  relative. 

Table  125. — Method  of  securing  position^  by  occupation;  poiitions  held  by  children  in 

Boston  continuation  school. 


Positions  held  in  specified  occupfttion  groups. 


Method  of  securing  position 


Clerical,  wrap- 
ping, selling, 
and  delivery. 


Other 
occu- 


ToUl 7,381 

Poritioin  secured  through- 
Friend  or  relative 2,1«9 

Friend 1,126 

Relative 881 

Emplojrer— relative 162 

Independently  secured 

Applied  personally 
Answered  advertisement 
Worked  there  before 


Employment  offered 

Employment  agency,  etc 

State  employment  office 
Private  employment  agency. 
Philanthropic  organizations. 

School  or  placement  bureau 


Day  school 

Continuation  school 
Placement  bureau 


All  other  methods. 
Not  reported 


>  Not  shown  where  len  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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Table  126  shows,  for  the  children  mterviewed,  that  there  was  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  methods  by  which  first  positions  were 
secured  between  the  occupations  included  in  the  two  general  groups 
'^ factory  and  mechanical  occupations"  and  '^ clerical  occupations, 
wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods."  This  table  relates  to  a 
different  group  of  children  from  those  included  in  the  preceding 
table,  and  also  covers  only  first  positions  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
are  secured  by  somewhat  different  methods  than  later  positions. 
Nevertheless,  it  confirms  the  conclusion  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
factory  than  of  clerical  and  similar  positions  were  secured  through 
friends  or  relatives,  and  also  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter  were  secured  independently.  It  also  confirms  the 
conclusion  that  employment  agencies,  schools,  or  placement  bureaus 
filled  a  larger  proportion  of  positions  for  clerical  and  similar  work 
than  for  factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 

• 

Table  126. — Method  of  securing  fint  regular  potition,  by  occupation;  children  inUrviewed. 


-. • • : • ■ ■ ■ 

Children  securing  flrst  regular  position  by  speoifled  method. 

OocnpfttioQ. 

AU 
chU- 
dren. 

823 

Friend  or 
relative. 

• 
Independ- 
ently. 

Employ- 
ment 
offered. 

Employ- 
ment agen- 
CT,  school, 
placemeni 
bureau,  etc 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber. 

406 

16 

124 

121 

40 

45 

36 

3 

263 
23 

39 

21 

152 

28 
3 

Per 

cent.i 

49.3 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

56 

Per 
cent.* 

6.8 

Num- 
4>er. 

Per 
ceoU* 

Total 

316 

38.4 

38 

4.6 

7 

o.e 

Personal  and  domestic  occupa- 
tions  

30 

231 

221 

87 

62 
72 

10 

558 
50 

100 

39 

329 

40 
4 

53.7 
64.8 
46.0 

72.6 

5ao 

47.1 
46.0 

80.0 
46.2 

6 

04 
91 
42 

14 
35 

8 

216 
17 

53 

17 

110 

9 

1 

40.7 
41.2 
48.3 

22.6 
4&6 

38.5 
34.0 

53.0 
36.2 

4 

5 
8 

2.2 
1.4 

3 

5 
3 
2 

1 

2.2 
L4 
Z3 

L6 

1 

3 
3 
3 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupa- 
tions  , 

Ll 

Factory  ODtfative 

1  4 

Shoe  factory 

S.4 

Clothing  factory  and  other 
needle  trades 

2 
1 

2 

29 
3 

8.2 
L4 

5.2 
6.0 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper—skiU- 
ed  trades 

2 

48 
6 

8 

Clerical  occupations,   wrapping, 
selliiic,  and  deUvery  of  goods. . . 
Office  wivk 

8.6 
12.0 

8.0 

3 
1 

.5 
2.0 

Cash  and  messenger  work- 
department  store 

Packinff,  wrapping,  labeling, 
and  shipping-room  work — 

Messenger  work,  errand  and 
ddivery 

1 

22 
3 

6.7 

34 

ia3 

2 

.6 

Other  clerical,  etc.,  occupa- 
tions  

Another  oocupations 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 


Decided  variations  were  found  within  the  different  groups.  For 
instance,  friends  or  relatives  secured  first  positions  for  not  far  from 
three-fourths,  72.6  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  began  th^  industrial 
careers  as  operatives  in  clothing  factories  or  other  needle  trades  but 
for  considerably  less  than  one-half,  46  per  cent,  of  those  who  began 
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as  operatives  in  shoe  factories.  This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  larger 
proportion  of  foreign-bom  children — who,  as  already  noted,^  tended 
to  secure  their  positions  through  their  friends  or  relatives — employed 
in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  In  cash  and  messenger 
work  in  department  stores,  moreover,  friends  and  relatives  played 
a  much  less  prominent  part  in  securing  first  positions  than  in  office 
or  in  messenger,  errand,  and  deUvery  work.  Only  39  per  cent  of  the 
childr^i  who  went  into  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department 
stores  secured  their  first  positions  through  friends  or  relatives  as 
compared  with  46  per  cent  of  those  who  went  into  office  work  and 
with  46.2  per  cent  of  those  who  went  into  messenger,  errand,  and 
delivery  work.  Over  half,  53  per  cent,  of  the  department  store 
positions  were  secured  independently.  An  imusually  large  propor* 
tion,  12  per  cent,  of  the  office  work  positions  but  nearly  as  large  a 
proportion,  10.3  per  cent,  of  the  messenger,  errand,  and  deUvery 
work  positions  were  secured  through  employment  agencies,  schools 
or  placement  bureaus. 

CHARACTER  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  general  character  of  the  different  occupations  in  which  the 
children  were  employed  is  indicated,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  occupa- 
tion designation.  The  children  who  were  engaged  in  messenger, 
errand,  and  deUvery  work,  for  example,  must  have  walked  or  ridden 
on  vehicles  and  in  many  cases  worked  outdoors.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  were  employed  as  factory  operatives  must  have  carried 
on  their  work  indoors  and  for  the  most  part  in  sitting  positions. 
Children  engaged  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores 
and  in  '^ packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room  work"  also 
worked  indoors,  but  the  former  group  must  have  walked  a  great 
deal  and  many  of  the  latter  must  have  stood*  at  their  work.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  a  large  part  of  the  work  in  which  boys  w.ere 
engaged  was  outdoors  and  involved  much  walking,  while  most  of 
that  in  which  girls  were  employed  was  indoors  and  meant  a  fairly 
constant  sitting  position. 

Work  at  or  in  connection  .with  machines  was  not  common.  In 
only  about  one-tenth,  10.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  in  which  the 
children  interviewed  were  employed,  according  to  Table  127,  was 
there  any  machine  work.  In  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  positions 
the  children  were  employed  at  machine  work  for  only  part  of  the  time. 
Of  the  factory  operative  positions  alone,  however,  not  far  from  one- 
third,  31.6  per  cent,  involved  some  machine  work,  and  as  a  result 
Inachine  work  was  much  more  common  among  the  girls,  who  pre- 
dominated in  this  group  of  occupations,  than  among  the  boys,  who 

•■See  Table  63,  p.  177. 
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tended  to  enter  in  larger  numbers  the  occupations  dassed  as  ''clerical 
occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods/'  only  1.9  per 
cent  of  which  involved  any  machine  work.  The  largest  proportion 
of  positions  involving  machine  work,  40  per  cent,  was  found  among 
the  operatives  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  In  over 
one-sixth,  17.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  filled  by  girls,  but  only  abont 
one-twentieth,  5.3  per  cent,  of  those  fiUed  by  boys,  was  there  wwk  on 
or  about  machines  of  any  kind. 

Table  127. — Type  of  work,  by  occupation  and  iez  of  child:  regtdar  poMonM  held  6y 

children  inlervievced. 


Regular  positldns. 

OocitiwUoo  and  aex. 

Total. 

Involving  some 
machine  work. 

Involytnf  no 
machine  work. 

Typeofwwk 
not  reported. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 

oent.i 

Nomp 
ber. 

Per 

oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per- 

eeaO 

Both  {Mixes 

>1,M3 

207 

ia7 

■1,727 

8&9 

9 

as 

PffjKwiftl  4iii4  4l4nn«fftic  o(<rui)fition5 ... 

89 
588 

563 
199 

185 
53 

126 
25 

1,248 
17 

3 

180 

178 

50 

74 

19 

26 

2 

24 

........ 

3.4 
30l6 
3L6 
28.6 

4ao 

35.8 
20.6 

1.0 

86 
400 
378 
137 

106 
33 

100 
22 

1,224 
16 

96.6 
6&0 
67.1 
6&8 

5&4 

613 
79.4 

O&l 

8 
7 
3 

3 

1 

L4 

Fmobotj  optnldYB 

L3 

BtKW&ctflry. .    .                 

L5 

Ootliiiig  teeiuary  And  other  needlA 
trades 

Le 

Tmrtile  mill 

L9 

fHhwfiictflfY ,   , 

Aoprentioeand  ndtper— sUUed  trades 

ClericaT  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 
deliverv  ofVoods 

1 

AH  other  occupations 

1 

Boys 

M,003 

58 

5.3 

M,033 

M.5 

2 

.2 

Penonal  and  domestic  oocurattons 

38 
165 
140 

69 

8 
22 
41 
25 

872 
17 

38 

120 
98 
48 

1 

16 
83 
22 

858 

16 

Factory  and  meehanical  owaipatlons .  , . 

44 

42 
21 

7 
6 
8 
2 

14 

26.7 
30lO 

aa4 

1.6 

7X7 
70LO 
66l6 

1 

.e 

Factory  ooeretlve '. 

Sboemctory,. 

Clothing  lactory  and  other  needle 
trades 

T^ixtlle  mill 

OthflT  fiictorr *. 

Apprentioe  and  helper— skilled  trades 

QerJoaf  oocnpationSy  wr^iping,  selling  and 
dtii  very  of  Eoods 

9&4 

1 

All  other  occupations 

1 

Girls 

860 

149 

17.6 

6M 

81.6 

7 

.8 

P«nnnA]  taiA  Aninptttit^.  nra^TnAtinnfl ,     , 

51 
423 
425 
130 

177 
31 
85 

3 

136 

136 

•38 

67 
13 

18 

5.9 
32.2 
32.2 
29.2 

37.9 

***2i.*2* 

48 
280 
280 

89 

107 
17 
67 

94.1 
66.2 
612 
6&5 

6a5 

"*7i'8* 

Factory  ai^d  row^anical  occnx>ations 

7 
7 
3 

3 

1 

L7 

Factory  omrative  a  . 

L7 

Phofl  factory         . .  .           

13 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 
trades 

1,7 

Twrtile  min 

Othftr  ku*ttwv 

krwtrmnflr^k  mnA  nmUnmr     mhrillt^  frmAmM 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  seOing,  and 
deliyflry  of  eoodi 

376 

10 

Z7 

306 

97.3 

>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

tlnchiding  1  pooUioii  tor  which  oooupatkm  was  noi  reported. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SHIFT. 


Before  a  child  could  obtain  an  employment  certificate  in  Massachu- 
setts a  physician  had  to  certify  that  he  was  physically  able  to  do  the 
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work  for  whidi  the  particular  certificate  was  requested.'*  This  physi- 
cian's certificate,  as  already  stated,  was  made  out  on  the  back  of  the 
card,  the  face  of  which  bore  the  name  of  the  occupation,  written  by 
the  employer.  The  physician,  therefore,  always  knew  the  name 
of  the  occupation  in  which  the  employer  said  the  child  was  to  be 
engaged.  There  was  nothing  in  the  law,  however,  to  prevent  the 
employer  from  transferring  the  child  to  some  other  occupation 
whenever  occasion  arose,  provided  the  other  occupation  was  not  so 
dangerous  or  injurious  that  it  was  prohibited  for  all  children. 

In  some  cases  children,  upon  beginning 'work,  were  employed  in 
different  occupations  from  those  for  which  their  certificates  read, 
and  in  a  considerable  nimiber,  though  employed  in  the  occupations 
shown  in  their  certificates,  they  worked  also  in  supplementary 
occupations.  For  example,  an  errand  boy  m  a  grocery  might  also 
watch  stock  and  sell  to  customers  during  the  noon  hour.  In  some 
of  these  latter  cases  children  were  employed  in  two  different  types 
of  occupation  at  the  same  time,  as  when  a  boy  employed  by  a  real 
estate  dealer  to  run  errands  was  given  typewriting  to  do  when  not 
needed  for  his  major  occupation,  or  when  a  girl  employed  for  sewing 
by  a  dressmaker  was  sent  on  errands.  These  supplementary  occu- 
pations, however,  would  usually  be  expected  from  the  nature  of 
the  work  originally  designated  and  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
evading  any  safeguard  of  the  law.  The  cases  of  the  first  kind,  in 
which  a  child  was  put  at  work  essentially  different  from  that  for 
which  the  employer  stated  that  he  was  hired,  were  comparatively  few. 

It  more  often  happened  that  a  child  was  transferred  to  another 
occupation  than  that  specified  on  his  promise  of  employment  after 
he  had  been  at  work  for  a  time,  and  these  cases  give  a  conservative 
measure  of  the  employment  of  children  in  occupations  not  contem- 
plated by  the  issuing  oflBcer  or  the  examining  physician  when  the 
certificate  was  issued.  In  over  one-eighth,  13.5  per  cent,  of  all  the 
positions  held  by  the  children  interviewed,  as  appears  in  Table  128, 
the  children  were  actually  transferred  from  one  occupation  to 
another.  Most  of  these  transfers,  however,  were  to  similar  occupa- 
tions. In  7.9  per  cent  of  their  positions  the  children  were  transferred 
to  another  occupation  of  the  same  kind,  so  far  as  the  occupational 
classification  adopted  for  this  report  is  concerned,  as  the  one  for 
which  the  certificate  was  made  out.  In  about  1  case  out  of  20,  5.6 
per  cent,  they  were  transferred  to  an  occupation  of  a  different  class. 
Boys  were  not  shifted  so  often  from  one  occupation  to  another  in 
the  same  position  as  were  girls.  About  one-eighth,  12.8  per  cent,  of 
the  positions  held  by  girls  showed  occupational  shifts  within  the 
same  classification,  but  only  about  one-half  as  large  a  proportion,  6 
per  cent,  showed  occupational  shifts  to  other  classifications. 

*  Acts  of  1919,  ch.  514,  sec.  58,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  ch.  779,  sec.  10. 
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Table  128. — Change  of  occupation  in  a  potition  6y  occupation  and  $ez  o/dnld:  regular 

ponttom  held  by  children  xnUrvtewed. 


Regular  positions. 

OoeopAtlon  md  MX  of  ehOd. 

Total. 

1 

Showing  an  00- 1 

cupati(^al  shift 

in  samedaasi-  ' 

ftcation. 

Showing  an  oc- 
cupational shift  Showing  no  oe- 
to  another  das-  «upatioaal  shift, 
siflcation. 

Ntmi- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oent.i 

• 

Both  MKM 

M.943 

89 
588 
563 

199 

185 

179 

25 

1,248 
101 

213 

104 

754 

76 

17 

154 

3 
87 
87 
50 

24 
13 

7.9' 

"IT 
14.8 
15.5 
2&1 

13.0 
7.3 

108 

5.6 

•1,681 

86.5 

Personal  and  domestic  oocapatioos 

86 
478 
453 
136 

156 

150 

25 

1,100 
92 

173 

86 

674 

75 

16 

95.6 

23 
23 

13 

3 
7 

3.9 
4.1 
6.5 

L6 
3.9 

6L} 

Factory  operatlTe 

sas 

Sboeiactory 

68.3 

Clothing  factory,  and  other  needle 
trades 

8S.4 

Othw  tefftorr 

88.8 

Apprentioe  and  lielper— akilled  Uides — 
Clericaf  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 
deliyery  of  goods r  t 

64 
2 

31 

5 
25 

1 

5.1 

2.0 

14.6 

4.8 
3.3 
1.3 

84 
7 

9 

13 
55 

6.7 
6.9 

4.2 

12.5 
7.3 

SKI 

bflloe  work 

9L1 

Cash  and  messenger  work— d«partmfent 
store 

Packing,  wrapping,  laheitng,  and  ship- 
ping-room work    

M.2 
82.7 

MeHschger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

Seliingr. 

89L4 
98.7 

AU  other  occimatloiis.  ...<  ^ ...  x 

1 

Boys 

M,093 

45 

4.1 

57 

5.2 

•901 

9a7 

M^VJ  S.  .................................. 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

38 
165 
140 

69 

8 
63 
25 

872 
73 

55 

34 

667 

.     43 

17 

38 
150 
125 

58 

7 
60 
25 

7» 
66 

40 

28 
600 

43 

16 

7* 

7 
5 

1 
1 

4.2 
5.0 

7.2 

8 
8 
6 

4.8 
5.7 
8.7 

9a9 

Factory  operative 

sas 

Shoe  ractory 

gil 

Clothing  taf^ory,  and  other  needle 
trades 

Othw  factory 

1.6 

2 

X2 

96.3 

Approitioe  and  lielper— skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wTa];q>ing,  selling,  and 
delivfTv  of  Roods-  -  r  r 

38 
2 

11 

2 
23 

4.4 

2.7 

2ao 
***'i'4* 

48 
5 

4 

4 
35 

5.5 
6.8 

7.3 
****5.*2* 

9ai 

OflAoe  won 

9a4 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 
store 

717 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

Selling 

*"*9L3 


All  other  occupations 

i 

6.0 

*  *  * 





Girls 

850 

109 

12.8 

1         51 

600 

81.1 

Personal  and  domestic  occnpaticms 

51 
423 
423 
130 

177 
116 

376 
28 

156 

70 
87 
33 

3 

80 
80 
45 

23 
12 

26 

5.9 
18.9 
18.9 
34.6 

13.0 

ia3 

6.9 

48 
328 
328 

78 

151 
99 

314 

26 

133 

58 
65 

32 

9ii 

1 is" 

15 
7 

3 
5 

36 
2 

5 

9 
20 

3.5 
3.5 
5.4 

1.7 
4.3 

9.6 

3.2 

12.9 
23.0 

77.5 

Factory  operative .' 

77.5 

tihoenctory.. 

aao 

Clothing  fsctory,  and  other  needle 
trades 

85.3 

Other  fsctory 

8&3 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  seUing,  and 
delivery  of  eoods 

815 

OiBcewon 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 
store 

» 

3 

2 

1 

1X7 

4.3 

2.3 

HI 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
pif»g-room  woik 

0l9 

Messoiger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

fluiMng ..,   , 

74.7 

■■  ■»•  .•.••..•••..••.■•••....••..••..•■• 



>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

sindiiding  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  rq>orted. 
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The  shifting  from  one  occupation  to  another  in  the  same  position 
was  naturally  most  likely  to  occur  in  establishments  employing  a 
considerable  number  of  children  in  different  occupations.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find,  therefore,  that  the  largest  proportion  of  positions 
in  which  girls  changed  their  occupations  was  found  among  the  shoe- 
factory  operatives.  Most  of  these  changes,  however,  were  to  similar 
occupations.  More  than  one- third,  34.6  per  cent,  of  the  shoe-factory 
operative  positions  held  by  girls  involved  changes  of  occupation 
within  the  same  classification  and  only  about  one-twentieth,  5.4  per 
cent,  to  different  classifications.  Among  positions  in  clothing  fac- 
tories and  other  needle  trades,  which  were  generally  in  much  smaller 
establishments  than  shoe  factories,  only  a  little  over  one-eighth,  13 
per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls  involved  changes  within  the  same 
classification,  while  only  1.7  per  cent  involved  changes  to  another 
classification.  Outside  of  factories,  the  only  positions  in  which 
much  shifting  occurred  were  those  in  which  the  original  occupation 
was  classified  as  cash  or  messenger  work  in  department  stores.  One- 
fifth,  20  per  cent,  of  the  positions  so  classified  which  were  held  by 
boys  and  about  one-eighth,  12.7  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls  showed 
occupational  shifts  within  the  same  classification  and  7.3  per  cent  of 
the  boys'  positions  and  3.2  per  cent  of  the  girls'  positions  showed 
occupational  shifts  to  different  classifications. 

One  important  fact  brought  out  in  this  table  is  that  in  nearly  one- 
fourth,  23  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  in  which  girls  were  employed  for 
messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  and  in  about  one-eighth,  12.9 
per  cent,  of  those  in  which  they  were  employed  for  ''packing,  wrap- 
ping, labeling,  and  shipping-room  work"  they  were  transferred  to 
occupations  of  an  entirely  different  character.  Evidently  the  occu- 
pation tables  already  given,  which  are  based  upon  the  first  kind  of 
work  carried  on  in  each  position,  must  exaggerate  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  girls  in  these  two  groups. 

Evidently,  too,  a  promise  of  employment  specifying  that  a  girl  is 
to  be  employed  in  one  of  these  classes  of  occupations  is  peculiarly 
weak  evidence  as  to  what  she  is  actually  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
do.  In  many  cases  the  shift  of  occupation  is  a  benefit  to  the  child, 
as  when  a  girl  employed  to  do  errands  in  a  dressmaking  or  millinery 
establishment  is  given  sewing  when  she  is  not  needed  for  errands, 
and  is  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  learn  at  least  a  little  of  the 
trade.  In  a  case  in  which  tiie  physician  would  not  have  certified  that 
the  child  was  able  to  do  any  and  every  kind  of  work  the  shift  may 
easily  be  to  an  occupation  which  he  would  not  have  approved,  and 
the  protection  of  his  certificate  may  be  thus  entirely  removed. 

TIME  WORKED. 

At  the  time  of  this  study  most  of  the  children  were  still  at  work, 
many  of  them  in  their  first  regular  positions.    How  long  they  may 
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have  stayed  in  these  positions  after  the  date  of  the  interyiew  or  after 
their  sixteenth  birthdays  was  not  a  point  included  in  the  study, 
which  covered  the  industrial  histories  of  the  interviewed  children 
only  up  to  the  time  they  were  questioned  by  bureau  agents  and  of 
the  other  children  only  up  to  their  sixteenth  birthdays.  It  was  there- 
fore not  possible  to  ascertain  the  average  length  of  time  that  the 
children  remained  in  positions  in  different  occupations.  The  number 
of  first  regular  positions  which  ended  within  specified  periods  could 
be  ascertained,  however,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  for  the  children 
interviewed."*  Table  129  shows  the  rate  at  which  first  regular  posi- 
tions in  different  occupations  were  terminated. 

The  largest  proportion  of  short-term  positions — that  is,  of  positions 
lasting  less  than  three  months — was  found,  as  would  be  expected,  in 
cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores.  Of  all  the  first 
regular  positions  in  this  occupation  more  than  one-half,  53  per  cent, 
lasted  less  than  three  months;  of  all  those  held  by  girls  alone  the 
percentage  terminated  during  this  period  was  even  higher,  57.9  per 
cent.  Nearly  one-sixth,  16  per  cent,  of  all  these  positions,  and' over 
one-fifth,  21.2  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls,  lasted  less  than  a  week; 
while  over  one-third,  35  per  cent,  of  all,  and  36.7  per  cent  of  those 
held  by  girls  lasted  from  one  week  to  one  month.  In  other  words, 
'more  than  one-half,  51  per  cent,  of  all  first  regular  positions  for  cash 
and  messenger  work  in  department  stores,  and  not  far  from  three- 
fifths,  57.9  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls  lasted  less  than  one  month. 
The  great  majority  of  these  positions  were  evidently  temporary  in 
character,  for  special  seasons  such  as  the  period  just  before  Christ- 
mas or  for  sales.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  tliat  a  considerable 
number  of  permanent  positions  for  this  type  of  work  were  evidently 
open  to  children,  for  over  one- third,  36  per  cent,  of  all  the  children — 
though  a  smaller  proportion,  only  31.1  per  cent  of  the  girls — ^who  first 
entered  this  occupation  appear  to  have  held  their  positions  for  at  least 
a  year. 

M  In  calculating  the  percentages  a  small  proportion  of  first  positions  not  terminated  before  the  end  of  12 
months  have  been  treated  as  If  they  lasted  the  full  12  months.  The  percentages  in  the  table,  therefore, 
slightly  understate  the  proportion  terminated  before  12  months  and  slightly  overstate  the  proportion  that 
terminated  at  12  months  and  over.  That  errors  are  not  great  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  aa 
estimate  has  been  made  of  the  total  number  of  positions  that  wou.d  have  terminated  before  the  end  of  the 
year  based  on  the  proportion  among  the  known  cases. 


Per  cent  of  children  commencing  work  tchoee  poeiiUm*  terminated  in  epedfied  period. 

Period. 

Uncor- 
rected. 

Cor- 
rected. 

Period. 

1 

1 

Uncor^ 
rected. 

Cor- 
rected. 

Under  1  week 

5.1 
15.7 
15wl 
16.9 

5.1 
15.7 
l&l 
17.2 

6  months  but  under  9  months 

0  months  but  under  12  months.... 
12  months  and  over ^ 

ft.6 

4.5 

36.2 

7.0 

1  week  bat  under  1  month 

1  month  but  under  3  months 

4.5 
3Sw4 

3  months  but  under  0  months 
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Anotlier  occupation  in  which  the  percentage  of  first  positions  held 
for  less  than  three  months  was  unusually  high  was  work  as  operatives 
in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  First  positions  in 
this  occupation  were  held  for  less  than  three  months  by  over  two- 
fifths,  43.6  per  cent,  of  all  children,  and  by  a  still  larger  proportion, 
45.7  per  cent,  of  the  girls  concerned.  Very  few  of  these  positions, 
however,  were  terminated  within  a  week  and  about  one-fourth,  24.2 
per  cent,  within  from  one  to  three  months.  At  the  same  time  com- 
paratively few  clothing  factory  and  needle  trades  positions,  as  com- 
pared with  other  occupations,  lasted  for  12  months  or  more.  For 
both  sexes  the  proportion  lasting  that  long  was  not  quite  three- 
tenths,  29  per  cent,  and  for  girls  it  was  about  one-fourth,  25.4  per 
cent.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  work 
in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades  is  seasonal  in  character, 
but  the  rush  seasons  are  much  longer  than  the  sales  periods  of  de- 
partment stores. 

OflBce  work  and  ''messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work"  showed 
the  highest  proportions,  72  per  cent  for  the  former  and  70.5  per 
cent  for  the  latter,  of  positions  lasting  three  months  or  longer. 
Office  work  also  showed  the  highest  proportion,  44  per  cent,  of 
positions  lasting  a  year  or  over.  Even  in  messenger  work  consider- 
ably more  than  one-third,  37.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  first  regular 
positions  held  lasted  a  year  or  more.  In  positions  lasting  for  12 
months  or  more,  however,  shoe  factories  ranked  higher  than 
messenger  work.  Of  all  the  first  regular  positions  for  work  as  opera- 
tives in  shoe  factories  considerably  more  than  two-fifths,  43.7  per 
cent  and  nearly  half,  48.3  per  cent,  of  those  entered  by  girls,  were 
held  for  a  year  or  over.  Comparatively  few  positions  in  these  occu- 
pations, as  compared  with  those  in  occupations  which  had  high  pro- 
portions of  short-time  positions,  were  terminated,  as  will  be  seen 
later,**  by  the  discharge  of  the  children. 

The  positions  held  by  girls  generally  lasted  for  shorter  periods 
than  those  held  by  boys.  Over  two-fifths,  41  per  cent,  of  all  the 
first  positions  held  by  girls  lasted  less  than  three  months,  and  about 
one-twelfth,  8.7  per  cent,  of  them  lasted  less  than  a  week,  whereas  of 
those  held  by  boys  less  than  one-third,  32.1  per  cent,  lasted  less  than 
three  months  and  a  very  small  proportion,  only  2.5  per  cent,  less  than 
a  week.  At  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  positions  lasting  12 
months  and  over  which  were  held  by  girls  and  by  boys  did  not  differ 
greatly,  34.7  per  cent  and  36.3  per  cent,  respectively.  The  failiu^e  of 
girls  to  hold  their  positions  for  as  long  periods  as  boys  was  undoubt- 

*  See  Tahto  136,  pp.  283-383. 
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Table  129.— Duraticm  offirtt  regular  potUion  by  oecupatum  and  ux:  ckUdren  irUarvitwtd, 


823 

in— 

L6Mthftn8lnohihsi 

w 

Total. 

Less  than 
one  week. 

One  week 
bat  less 
thanl 
month. 

One  month 
but  less 
thanl 

months. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

42 

Per 

oent.i 

11 

Num- 
ber. 

129 

Per 
cent.i 

117 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

ceat.i 

Bothsez68 

205 

3&.0 

124 

HI 

*^.     .. - 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

30 
231 
221 
87 
62 
72 
10 

668 

60 

100 

39 

329 

40 

4 

12 

84 
84 
81 
27 
26 

4 

84 

84 

17 

9 

8 

114 
19.6 
14.5 
ILl 

8 

89 
89 
19 

it 

Factory  and  mechanical  occtipations 

36.3 
810 
35.6 
48.6 
86.1 

11 

11 

2 

8 

6 

4.8 
10 
18 
4.8 
18 

119 

Factory  onerative \ 

17.6 

Shoe  factory 

117 
34.1 

Clothinc  factorv.  etc 

Other  facUxy 

117 

Apprentice  and  helper,  skilled  trades 

Clerical  oocupations,  wrapping,  selling  and 
delivery  of  goods 

196 

14 

63 

15 

97 

17 

8 

811 
2&0 

53.0 

81 

1 

16 

2 
U 

1 

16 
2.0 

110 
"l3' 

90 
5 

35 

6 

40 
5 
1 

111 

110 

35.0 

75 

8 

2 

8 
46 
11 

2 

114 

Office  work. 

110 

Cash  and  messenger  work—department 
store. 

2.0 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping- 
room  work 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

Selling:. .7. ; 

14.0 

All  o>Mier  oooaMttoDS 

* 



BovB...- 

477 

153 

32L1 

12 

2.5 

64 

114 

77 

16^1 

«»W^0.  •>•••. ....................  ......... 

Personal  and  domestic  oocnpations 

12 
67 
67 
29 
3 
25 
10 

304 
33 

29 

12 

299 

21 

4 

6 

23 
23 
12 

1 

10 
10 

6 

14.9 
17.5 

6 
12 
12 

6 

Factory  and  mw^hanical  occnipations 

34.3 
4a4 

1 
1 

1.5 
L8 

17.9 

Factory  operative 

21.1 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory,  etc 

Other  f actOTy .'.', 

11 

1 

4 

6 

Apprenticee  and  helpers,  skilled  trades 

Clerical  oocapations,  wrapping,  selling  and 
delivery  of  goods 

121 

8 

12 

3 

91 

7 

3 

317 

U 

2.8 

53 
2 

9 

2 

37 

2 

1 

113 

ii*4* 

68 
0 

2 

1 
44 

5 
2 

117 

OfBoe  work 

Cash  and  messengw  work— department 
store..... 

1 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling  and  shipping- 
roam  work 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

S«?l*ng,  ,      ,      7 

314 

10 

13 

14.7 

All  other obctipationSss...^.x. . 

Qirls 

346 

142 

41.0 

80 

17 

65 

118 

47 

116 

Personal  and  domestic  occiq)ations 

18 
164 
164 
58 
50 
47 

164 
17 

71 

27 
30 
19 

6 
61 
61 
19 
27 
15 

76 
6 

41 

12 

6 

10 

3 
24 
24 

11 
9 

4 

38 
3 

26 

8 
3 
3 

*ii'6* 
14.6 
110 

lis 

23.2 
317 

3 
27 
27 

6 
15 

6 

17 
2 

7 
2 
6 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

37.2 
37.2 
3Z8 
46.7 

45.7 

67.9 

10 

10 

2 

8 

5 

20 

1 

15 

2 

1 
1 

11 
11 
15 
11 

12.2 

21.2 

114 

Factory  ooerative \ 

16^4 

Shoe  factory 

10 1 

Qothinc  factoiry.  etc 

214 

Other  factory 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selUng  and 
delivery  of  goods 

111 

Offloe  work. ............................... 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 

^.. ... 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling  and  shipping- 
room  work 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

Mling:.    ..    . 

>  Not  shown  when  base  is  less  than  50. 
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Table  129.— 


Duration  ofjirst  regular  posttion  by  occupation  and  sex;  children 
interviewed — Concluded. 


Children  i^iose  first  regular  positioiis  terminated  in- 

Three  months  and 

over. 

Oocupation  and  mx. 

Total.* 

3  months 

but  less 

than  6 

months. 

6  months 

but  less 

than  9 

months. 

9  months 
but  less 
than  12 
months. 

12  months 
and  over.i 

Num- 
ber. 

528 

Per 

cent.' 

64.1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Botli  SOXM 

139 

1&9 

54 

6.6 

37 

4.5 

298 

36b2 

Penonal  and  domestic  oocapations 

Ftctoiy  and  mechanical  occupations — 
Factory  operatiTe 

18 
147 
137 
56 
35 
46 
10 

862 
36 

47 

24 

232 

23 

1 

*6i'7" 
6Z0 
64.4 
60i4 
64.0 

64.9 
72.0 

47.0 
*7a5* 

5 
35 
33 
11 

9 
13 

2 

98 
9 

7 

11 
61 

10 

1 

16.*  i* 

14.9 

12.6 

14.5 

18.1 

17.6 
18.0 

7.0 

iiCh' 

6 
14 
12 
5 
3 
4 
2 

34 
3 

2 

1 

26 
2 

*'6.'i* 
5.4 
5.7 
4.8 
5.6 

&1 
6.0 

2.0 

1 
9 
8 
2 
5 
1 
1 

27 
2 

2 

"'i*9* 
8.6 
2.3 
8.1 
1.4 

4.8 
4.0 

2.0 

6 
89 
84 
38 
18 
28 

5 

208 
22 

86 

12 

124 

9 

"38.'5 
38.0 

Shoe  factory 

43  7 

Clothinff  factory,  etc 

29  0 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper,skilled  trades . 
Cterkal  occupations,  wrapping,  selling 
anddalivefT  of  lEoods 

38.9 
36.4 

Office  w<»k 

44.0 

Cash  and  messenger  work--depart- 
ment  store. 

36.0 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 
shiDDitiK-room  work 

Menenfler  work,  errand  and  delivery. 

flAlfini^                          -- 

7.9 

21 
2 

6.4 

37.7 

AU  other  dooapations 



Bova 

324 

67.9 

82 

17.2 

36 

7.6 

28 

5.9 

178 

36.3 

PecBonal  and  domestic  occupations 

Fictory  and  mechanical  occupations — 
Factory  ODcrative 

6 
44 

34 
17 

*65.*7' 
59.7 

1 

12 
10 

4 

*i7*9' 
17.5 

2 

4 
2 
2 

"6*6* 
3.5 

1 
3 
2 

1 

**4.*6* 
3.5 

2 

25 

20 

10 

8 

7 

5 

151 
17 

14 

4 

110 

6 

37.4 
35. 1 

Shoe  factory 

Clothins  factory,  etc 

8 

OthCT  factory 

14 

10 

273 
26 

17 

9 

206 

14 

1 

69.3 
*69.*6* 

6 
2 

68 

4 

1 

4 

53 

6 

1 

1 

1 

24 
2 

2 

6.1 

Apprentices  and   helpers,  sUlled 

17.3 

2 

30 
2 

7.6 

Qtrical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling 
and  delivery  of  eoods       

38.4 

OfBce  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— depart- 
mentstore 

Packing,    wrapping,  labeling  and 
shfr>iHn2  room  work .-..,,-- 

'i7.*7* 

1 
26 

1 

•••••• 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery 
Sellimr 

a7 

19 

1 

6.3 

36.8 

All  other  occupations 

.......... 

Girls 

204 

59.0 

57 

19.7 

18 

6.2 

9 

3.1 

120       34.7 

Perscmal  and  domestic  occupations 

12   

103     62.8 

103     62.8 

39     67. 3 

32     54.2 

32   

4 
23 
23 
7 
9 
7 

80 
5 

6 

7 
8 
4 

lib* 

14.0 
12.1 
15.3 

1&3 

8.5 

4 
10 
10 
3 
3 
4 

4 
1 

2 

4 
64 
64 
28 
15 
21 

52 
5 

22 

8 

14 

3 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations . .. 
Factory  oDcratlve 

6.1 
6.1 
5.2 
5.1 

6 
6 

1 
5 

3.7 
3.7 
1.7 
8.5 

"  39.*6 
39.0 
48.3 

Shoe  factory 

Clothinff  actory.  etc 

25.4 

Other  factory 

Clflrical  occupations',  wrapping,  selling 
Ukd  delivery  of  goods 

89 
11 

54.2 

2.4 

3 

1.8 

31.7 

Office  work .    .   . 

ment  store  

30     42.3 

2.8 

31.1 

Packing,   wrapping,  labeling,  and 
shinDinff-room  work 

15 

Mewenger  wofic,  errand  and  delivery. 
Selling 

2i\ 

9   

2 
1 

1 

>  AU  the  first  regular  positicns  which  were  not  terminated  at  the  daite  of  the  interview  were  considerad 
to  have  lasted  for  12  months  or  over;  66.1  per  cent  of  them  had  already  lasted  12  months  or  over;  16.6 
per  cent  had  already  lasted  from  9  to  12  months;  and  12J9  per  cent  had  lasted  from  6  to  9  mooths.  See 
Appendix  Table  III,  p.  361. 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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edly  due  primarily  to  their  choice  of  occupations,  particularly  to 
their  employment  in  such  seasonal  occupations  as  operative  work  in 
clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades,  and  in  department  store 
sales* 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Decided  differences  were  found  in  the  weekly  hours  of  labor  re- 
quired in  the  different  occupations.  Of  the  84  cases  already  men- 
tioned in  which  the  weekly  hours  were  less  than  36,  Table  130  shows 
that  37  were  positions  for  messenger,  errand,  and  deUvery  work,  13 
for  personal  and  domestic  occupations,  7  for  cash  and  messenger 
work  in  department  stores,  and  5  each  for  office  work  and  for  work  as 
operatives  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  But  the 
largest  proportion  of  such  positions  in  any  one  occupation  was  14.6 
per  cent  for  personal  and  domestic  occupations.  For  no  other  kind 
of  occupation  except  selling  was  the  proportion  of  positions  in  which 
the  hours  were  less  than  36  a  week  higher  than  the  5  per  cent  shown 
for  office  work.  For  all  positions  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupa- 
tions it  was  only  1.2  per  cent.  All  such  positions  in  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations  and  also  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in 
department  stores  were  held  by  girls,  and  all  those  for  messenger, 
errand,  and  delivery  work  by  boys. 

Of  the  125  positions  in  which  the  hours  were  very  long,  54  or  over 
weekly,  62,  or  about  half,  were  for  messenger,  errand,  and  deUvery 
work,  but  23  were  in  personal  and  domestic  and  22  in  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations.  Nevertheless  in  over  one-fourth,  25.8  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  group  of  positions  in  personal  and  domestic  serv- 
ice, as  jcompared  with  8.2  per  cent  of  those  in  messenger,  errand,  and 
delivery  work  and  with  only  3.7  per  cent  of  those  in  factory  and  me- 
chanical occupations  these  hours  were  required.  In  considerably 
over  one-third,  37.3  per  cent,  of  the  personal  and  domestic  positions 
held  by  girls,  the  hours  were  over  54  a  week;  but  most  of  the  messen- 
ger, errand,  and  delivery  work  positions  in  which  these  were  the 
hours,  58  out  of  62,  were  held  by  boys. 

Messenger,  errand,  and  deUvery  work  again  took  the  lead  in  the 
nmnber  of  positions  in  which  the  hours  were  over  48  but  under  64. 
Of  172  such  positions  85  were  for  this  class  of  occupations,  but  53 
were  for  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  32  of  them  for  work  as 
operatives  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  In  over 
one-sixth,  17.3  per  cent,  of  the  latter  positions  the  hours  were  betweoi 
48  and  54  a  week.  All  but  three  of  these  positions  were  held  by 
giiis.    But  78  of  the  85  messenger  work  positions  were  held  by  boys. 
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In  most  occupations  a  large  majority  of  the  children  worked  either 
from  36  to  48  hours  or  exactly  48  hours  a  week.  In  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations  these  two  hour  groups  together  included 
83.5  per  cent  of  all  the  positions,  the  larger  proportion,  46.3  per  cent, 
being  in  the  group  where  the  hoiu^  were  from  36  to  48.  In  shoe  fac- 
tories, however,  over  nine-tenths,  92.9  per  cent,  of  the  positions 
required  from  36  to  48  or  exactly  48  hours  work,  and  in  the  larger  pro- 
portion, 64.3  per  cent,  or  not  far  from  two-thirds,  the  hours  were 
exactly  48  a  week.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations  specifically  enumerated,  work  as  operatives  in  clothing 
factories  and  other  needle  trades  showed  the  smallest  proportion, 
74.1  per  cent,  of  positions  in  which  the  hours  belonged  in  one  of  these 
two  groups.  In  over  one-half,  53  per  cent,  of  these  positions,  the 
hours  were  from  36  to  48  and  in  only  a  little  over  one-fifth,  21.1  per 
cent,  they  were  exactly  48.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  of  all  the 
factory  and  mechanical  occupations  in  which  the  work  of  children 
under  16  was  used  to  any  considerable  extent,  their  hours  varied 
most  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades,  where  in  nearly 
one-fourth,  23.8  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held  the  weekly  hours 
were  either  less  than  36  or  more  than  48.  These  variations  in  hours 
aflfected  the  work  of  girls  far  more  than  that  of  boys,  for  177  out  of 
the  185  positions  in  this  occupation  were  held  by  girls. 

The  weekly*  hours  in  clerical  and  similar  occupations  showed  wider 
variations  in  general  than  those  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupa- 
tions. The  proportion  of  all  positions  for  clerical  and  similar  work 
in  which  the  hours  were  either  36  but  less  than  48,  or  exactly  48, 
was  77.6  per  cent,  the  larger  proportion,  41.9  per  cent,  being  in  the 
group  where  the  hours  were  exactly  48  a  week.  But  even  greater 
diflferences  in  the  matter  of  hours  were  found  between  the  different 
occupations  included  in  this  group  than  between  those  included  in 
the  group  of  factory  and  mechanical  occupations.  For  example, 
the  hours  were  36  but  less  than  48  in  over  two-thirds,  67.3  per  cent, 
of  the  office  work  positions  but  in  only  a  little  over  one-haliF,  51  per 
cent,  of  the  positions  for  packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping- 
room  work,  and  for  less  than  one-sixth,  14.6  per  cent,  of  those  for 
cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  exactly  48  in  about  one-fifth,  20.8  per  cent,  of  the  office 
work  positions,  in  over  one-third,  36.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  for 
packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room  work,  and  in  almost 
four-fifths,  77.9  per  cent,  of  those  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in 
department  stores.  In  the  last-named  occupation,  cash  and  mes- 
senger work  in  department  stores,  the  hoiu^  were  more  frequently 
exactly  48  than  in  any  other,  and  in  only  6.1  per  cent  of  these  posi- 
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Table  130. — H<mrs  weekly,  by  occupation  and  sex  of  child;  regular  pontUnu  held  by 

children  interviewed. 


Ocnupation  and  sex. 


Both  sexes. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  oocup^ons 

Factory  eperative 

Shoefactory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 
trades 


Otherfactory. 
dhc 


Apprentice  and  helper,  skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 

delivery  of  goods , 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work—department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work , 

Messenger  work,  ermod,  and  delivery 

8<^lling , 

AU  other  occupations , 


Boys. 


Personaland  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative , 

Shoe  factory , 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 

trades 

Other  factorv 

Apprentice  and  helper— skiUed  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 

delivery  of  goods 

Office  work , 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 

store. 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery 

Selling 

AU  other  occupations 


Girls.. 


Personaland  domestic  occupations , 

Faciory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoefactory , 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 

trades , 

Otherfactory 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  soiling,  and 

delivery  ofgoods , 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery 

Selling 


All 
regular 

posi- 
tions. 


«1,W3 


80 
588 
563 
190 

185 

170 

26 

1,248 
101 

213 

104 

754 

76 

17 


*  1,003 


38 
105 
140 

60 

8 
63 
25 

872 
73 

65 

34 

667 

43 

17 


hM 


51 
423 
423 
130 

177 
116 

376 
28 

158 

70 
87 
33 


Regular  positions  showing  spedfled  number  of 
hours  weddy. 


Under  36. 


Num- 
ber. 


84 


13 
7 
7 


5 
2 


50 
5 


87 

10 

6 


60 


48 
3 


37 
8 
5 


24 


6 
7 
7 


6 
2 

11 
2 


Per 
oent.i 


4.3 


14.6 
1.2 
1.2 


2.7 
1.1 


4.7 
5.0 

•3.3 


4.0 
13.2 


36,  under  48. 


Num- 
ber. 


735 


13 
272 
258 

57 

08 

108 

14 

446 

'68 

31 

53 

270 

24 

4 


6.5 


5.5 
4.1 


5.5 


2.8 


11.8 
1.7 
1.7 


2.8 
1.7 

2.9 


4.4 


400 


7 
75 
61 
23 

3 
86 
14 

823 
63 

10 

18 

233 

14 

4 


326 


6 

197 

197 

34 

06 
68 

123 
16 

21 

40 
37 
10 


Per 
cent.i 


87.8 


14.6 
46.8 
45.8 
28.6 

68.0 
67.6 


86.7 
67.8 

14.6 

61.0 
86.8 
81.6 


87.4 


46.5 
43.6 
83.8 


56.6 


37.0 
72.6 

18.2 


38.4 


11.8 
46.6 
46.6 
26.2 

63.7 
68.6 

32.7 


18.8 

67.1 
42.6 


48  even. 


Num- 
ber. 


>  Not  shown  where  bane  is  less  than  50. 

t  Including  one  poaitionf  or  which  occupation  was  not  lepoited. 


760 


15 
219 
214 
128 

80 

47 

6 

628 
21 

166 

88 

283 

15 

8 


6 
61 
66 
41 


16 
6 

820 
14 

40 

14 

246 

7 

3 


371 


10 
158 
158 

87 

39 
32 

208 

7 

126 

34 
88 

8 


Per 

oent.i 


39.1 


16.9 
87.2 
38.0 
64.8 

21.1 
26.8 


41.9 
20.8 

77.9 

86.5 
37.6 
19.7 


85.6 


37.0 
40.0 
59.4 


23.8 


36.7 
19.2 

72.7 


36.7 


43.6 


19.6 
37.4 
37.4 
06.9 

22.0 
17.6 

54.0 


79.7 

34.3 
43.7 
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Table  130.— 


Houn  weekly y  by  occupation  and  sex  of  child:  regular  positions  held  by 
Aildren  interviewed — Concluded. 


Regular  positions  .showing  spedfted  number  of 
hours  weekly. 

Oocupation  and  sex. 

Over  48,  under 
54. 

54  or  over. 

Not  reported. 

Num- 
ber, 

Per 
cent.^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Both  saxes 

< 

172 

8.9 

125 

6.4 

•  67 

3.4 

Personal  and  domestic  oocnpations 

8 
53 
50 

7 
32 
11 

3 

111 
3 
6 

9 

85 

8 

9.0 
9.0 
8.9 
3.5 
17.3 
6.1 

8.9 
3.0 

2.8 

8.7 
11.3 
10.5 

23 

22 

20 

3 

7 

10 

2 

76 
2 

• 

25.8 
3.7 
3.6 
1.5 
3.8 
5.6 

6.1 
2.0 

17 

15 

14 

4 

4 

-     6 

1 

33 
2 
3 

3 

17 

8 

1 

19.1 

F4ct<vy  and  mechanical  ooctipations 

2.6 

Pfcctoty  operatii^ ." 

2.5 

^oeractory 

2.0 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

Other  factc^ 

2.2 
3.4 

Apprentice  and  helper— ^^dlled  trades 

Clericaf  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  deli ver>'  of 
goods , 

2.6 

Office  work 

2.0 

Cash  and  messenger  w(vk — department  store 

1.4 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 
wotk. 

1 
62 
11 

4 

1.0 

8.2 

14.5 

2.9 

IfAHi^nfirnr work, errand, and  deU vnry , ,, 

2.3 

Selling^ !!^...T...   ..-7:.:::::::::: 

10.5 

All  other  occupations. .. . 

Boys 

114 

l6.4 

85 

7.8 

*36 

3.3 

* "  ••••••••.•••••••••••••.••••••-•••••-•--••.- 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

7 
14 
11 
3 
3 
5 
3 

93 

1 
5 

5 
78 

'     *8.*5* 
7.9 
4.3 

"***7."9* 

10.7 
1.4 
9.1 

"'ii'A' 

4 
11 
0 
1 
2 

S 

66 
1 

*  "6.'7' 
6.4 
1.4 

8 
4 
3 
1 

P^actory  and  mechanical  occupations ^ 

2.4 

Factory  operative ' 

2.1 

Shoeractory 

1.^ 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

Other  factory.  T 

9.5 

7.6 
1.4 

2 
1 

22 

1 

3.2 

Apixwitice and nelper— skilled  trades. 

£oods 

2.5 

Office  work 

1.4 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 
work 

1 

58 

6 

4 

*"*8.T 

1 
16 

4 
1 

HesBeoger  work,  errand,  and  delivery 

2.4 

Selling 

Ai'iihermeiiptitioiis. ....^xx^^.  ^    .^i^x.^^..^....... 

•"•••••• 

58 

6.8 

40 

4.7 

31 

3.6 

Persmal  and  domestic  oocup^ons 

1 
39 
39 

4 
29 

6 

18 
2 

1 

4 
7 

4 

2.0 
9.2 
9.2 
3.1 
16.4 
6.2 

4.8 

.6* 

5.7 
8.0 

19 

11 

11 

2 

5 

4 

10 
1 

37.3 
2.6 
2.6 
1.5 

a.8 

3.4 

2.7 

9 
11 
11 

3 

4 
4 

11 

1 
3 

2 

1 
4 

17.6 

VwAKiry  and  mechanical  occurmtionff 

2.6 

Factory  operative. 

2.6 

Shoe  factory 

2.3 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

Other  factory 

2.3 
3.4 

Oerkal  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of 
goods 

2.9 

Cash  and  messenger  work—department  store 

1.9 

work 

2.9 

Meesenmr  work,  errand,  and  dehvery 

4 

5 

4.6 

1. 1 

f^llipg. ...... ..... 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

s  Including  one  position  (or  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 


tions  were  the  hours  either  under  36  or  over  48  a  week.  In  no  occu- 
pation except,  perhaps,  work  as  operatives  in  shoe  factories,  were  the 
weekly  hours  of  girls  as  generally  within  the  limit  of  from  36  to  48, 
inclusive,  as  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores. 
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The  occupation  in  ¥^ch  the  hours  of  boys  varied  most  widely^ 
with  the  single  exception  of  personal  and  domestic  occupations,  was 
that  classified  as  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work.  In  over 
one-fourth,  25.9  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  for  messenger,  errand, 
and  delivery  worK  held  by  boys,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  pre- 
ceding discussion,  the  hours  were  either  less  than  36  or  more  than  48 
weekly.  The  proportion  of  cases,  36.7  per  cent,  in  which  they  were 
exactly  48  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  proportion,  34.9  per  cent, 
in  which  they  were  36  but  less  than  48. 

The  largest  proportion  of  unusual  hours  for  both  boys  and  giris 
was  foimd,  as  might  be  expected,  in  personal  and  domestic  occupa- 
tions. Of  all  the  positions  held  by  both  sexes  in  these  occupations 
only  16.9  per  cent  required  exactly  48  hours  and  14.6  per  cent  required 
36  but  less  than  48  hours  a  week.  In  nearly  one-half,  49.4  per  cent, 
of  these  positions,  and  in  over  one-half,  51.1  per  cent,  of  those  held  by 
girls,  the  weekly  hours  were  either  less  than  36  or  more  than  48. 

PIECE  AND  TIAfE  WORK. 

In  about  one-eighth,  12.6  per  cent,  of  all  their  positions,  as  shown 
in  Table  131,  the  children  were  engaged  in  piecework.  Nearly  four- 
fifths,  195  out  of  244,  of  these  positions  were  in  factory  and  mechan- 
ical occupations,  119  of  them,  or  nearly  one-half,  being  in  shoe  facto- 
ries. The  only  other  type  of  occupation  in  which  any  considerable 
proportion  of  positions  involved  piecework  was  ''packing,  wrapping, 
labeling,  and  shipping-room  work,"  and  in  less  than  one-sixth,  15.4 
per  cent,  of  these  positions,  as  compared  with  about  one-third,  33.2 
per  cent,  of  those  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  and  with 
nearly  three-fifths,  59.8  per  cent,  of  those  in  shoe  factories  alone, 
were  the  children  engaged  in  piecework.  Because  of  the  decided 
tendency  of  girls  to  enter  the  occupations  involving  piecework  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys,  19.9  per  cent  as 
compared  with  6.9  per  cent,  held  positions  in  which  they  were  paid 
by  the  piece. 

The  initial  wages  of  both  sexes  combined  were  decidedly  higher  in 
time-work  than  in  piecework  positions.  Table  132  shows  that  in 
18.4  per  cent  of  the  piecework  positions,  as  compared  with  only  3.5 
per  cent  of  the  time-work  positions,  were  wages  less  than  $3  a  week. 
In  over  three-fourths,  76.6  per  cent,  of  the  piecework  positions,  as 
compared  with  little  more  than  two-thirds,  68.  3  per  cent,  of  the  time- 
work  positions,  were  they  less  than  $5.  On  the  other  hand,  tbey 
were  $5  or  more  in  over  one-fourth,  25.  6  per  cent,  of  the  time-work 
but  less  than  one  fifth,  19.7  per  cent,  of  the  piecework  positions. 
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Table  131. — Kind  of  work,  by  occupation  and  $ex  oj  ckUd;  regular  positUma  held  by 

children  interviewed. 


Oocupation  and  sex  of  child. 


Both  86X68. 


Peraooal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative , 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades. 


Other  factory. . . 
Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades. 


Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 

deUvery  of  goods 

OlBoework. , 

Cash  and  messenger  work—department 

store. 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping- 
room  work 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

Selling , 

All  other  occupations 


Boys. 


AH 
reg- 
ular 
posi- 
tions. 


1,943 


89 
688 

663 
199 
185 
179 
25 

1,248 
101 

213 

104 

754 

76 

17 


Regular  positions  showing  specified  kind  of  work. 


Time-work. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,632 


Per 

oent.i 


84.0 


74 
360 
336 

74 
128 
134 

24 

1,184 
98 

213 

86 

730 

67 

14 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanicalocoupations 

Factory  operat  i  ve 

Shoe  factory 

Clothingfa^ory  and  other  needle  trades. 


Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades 


and 


Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 

delivery  of  goods 

OfBoework 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping, labeling, and  shipping- 
room  work 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

Selling 

Another  occupations 


1,093 


Girls. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechan  ical  occupations . . .'. 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

CloUiing  factory  and  other  needle  trades. 

Other  factory 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 

delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping,labeling,  and  shipping- 
room  work 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

SeUlng 


38 
165 
140 

69 
8 

63 

25 

872 
73 

55 

34 

667 
43 
17 


991 


24 
115 
91 
34 
6 
51 
24 

838 
73 

55 

34 

646 

30 

14 


850      641 


51 
423 
423 
130 
177 
116 

376 
28 

158 

70 
87 
33 


50 
245 
245 

40 
122 

83 

346 
25 

158 

52 
84 
27 


83.1 
61.2 
59.7 
37.2 
69.2 
74.9 


94.9 
97.0 

100.0 

82.7 
96.8 
75.0 


90.7 


69.7 
65.0 
49.3 


81.0 


96.1 
100.0 

100.0 


96.9 


75.4 


98.0 
57.9 
57.9 
30.8 
68.9 
71.6 

92.0 


100.0 

74.3 
96.6 


Piecework. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent.^ 


344     12.6 


12 

195 

195 

119 

35 

41 


36 


16 

12 

8 

1 


13.5 
33.2 
34.6 
60.8 
1&9 
22.9 


2.9 


15.4 

1.6 

10.5 


75 


12 
44 
44 
32 
1 
11 


18 


10 
8 
1 


6.9 


26.7 
31.4 
46.4 


17.6 


2.1 


1.5 


169     19.9 


151 

151 

87 

34 

30 

18 


16 
2 


35.7 
35.7 
66.9 
19.2 
25.9 

4.8 


22.9 
2.3 


No  cash 
wage. 


Num- 
ber. 


42 


1 

18 
17 


15 
2 
1 

22 
8 


8 

11 

1 


16 


3 
2 


1 
1 
1 

12 


7 
6 
1 


26 


1 

15 
15 


14 
1 

10 
3 


1 
6 


Per 
oent.i 


2.2 


Not 

reported. 


Num- 
ber. 


t25 


Per 
cent.i 


1.1 
3.1 
3.0 


8.1 
1.1 


1.8 
8.0 


1.1 
14.5 


2 
15 
15 
6 
7 
2 


2 
4 


1.5 


1.8 
1.4 


1.6 
1.4 


1.1 


Ml 


2 
3 
3 
3 


4 

i 


3.1 


2.0 
3.5 
3.5 


7.9 
.9 

2.7 


1.1 


14 


12 

12 

3 

7 

2 


1.3 


2.2 
2.6 
2.7 
3.0 
3.8 
1.1 


.5 


1.9 
.5 


1.0 


1.8 
2.1 
4.3 


.5 


.6 


1.6 


2.8 
2.8 
2.3 
4.0 
1.7 

.5 


2.9 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

*  Including  one  position  for  which  oocupation  was  not  reported. 


The  best  opportunities  for  girls  to  earn  the  higher  rates  of  wages 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  in  piecework  positions.  Although 
in  only  9.3  per  cent  of  the  piecework  as  compared  with  10  per  cent 
of  the  time-work  positions  held  by  boys  were  the  initial  weekly 
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wages  $6  or  over,  in  7.7  per  cent  of  the  piecework  as  compared  with 
only  3.3  per  cent  of  the  time-work  positions  held  by  girls  Uiese  wages 
were  received.  The  piecework  positions  held  by  girls  showed  a  wide 
range,  for  in  about  one-fifth,  20.1  per  cent,  of  them  the  initial  weekly 
wages  were  less  than  $3,  while  in  16.6  per  cent  they  were  $5  or  over. 
But  when  all  the  piecework  and  the  time-work  positions  in  which  the 
girls  made  $4  or  over  a  week  are  compared  it  is  found  that  the  advan- 
tage is  with  the  piecework,  for  in  54.5  per  cent  of  the  former  as  com- 
pared with  only  49.6  per  cent  of  the  latter  were  these  wages  paid. 

Table  132. — Initial  weekly  wage,  by  kind  of  work  and  sex  of  child;  regular  pontions 

helaby  dtildren  interviewed. 


All  re 

icular 

Regular  positions  showing  specified  kind  of  work. 

positions. 

Tlm^work. 

Piecework. 

No 
cash 
wage. 

42 

InltUl  weddy  wage  and  sex. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu- 

tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Not 

report- 
ed. 

B<^h  sexes 

1,943 

100.0 

1,632 

100.0 

244 

100.0 

25 

Initial  wage: 

Under  S5 

1,302 
103 
413 
786 
465 
325 
140 
127 
49 

67.0 

5.3 

21.3 

40.5 

23.9 

16.7 

7.2 

6.5 

2.5 

1,114 

67 

364 

693 

417 

297 

120 

79 

22 

68.3 

3.5 

22.3 

42.5 

25.6 

18.2 

7.4 

4.8 

1.3 

187 
45 
49 
93 
48 
28 
20 
6 
3 

76.6 

18.4 

20.1 

38.1 

19.7 

11.5 

8.2 

2.5 

1.2 

" 

1 

Under  S3 

1 

13  under  $4 / 

$4  under  S5 

$5  or  over 

15  under  16. 

S6  or  over 

Other  I 

42 

Not  reported 

24 

Boys. , 

1,093 

100.0 

991 

100.0 

75 

100.0 

16 

11 

Initial  wage: 

Under  15 

660 

39 

135 

486 

355 

249 

106 

57 

21 

60.4 

3.6 

12.4 

44.5 

32.5 

22.8 

9.7 

5.2 

1.9 

608 

28 

123 

457 

335 

236 

99 

38 

10 

61.4 

2.8 

12.4 

46.1 

33.8 

'    23.8 

10.0 

3.8 

1.0 

52 
11 
12 
29 
20 
13 
7 
3 

09.3 
14.7 
16.0 
38.7 
26.7 
17.8 
9.3 
4.0 

^ 

Under  S3. 

S3  under  S4. 

S4  under  S5. 

S5  or  over 

S5  under  S6. 

S6  or  over 

Ot)ier> 

16 

Not  renorted 

11 

Girls 

850 

100.0 

6U 

100.0 

109 

100.0 

26 

14 

Initial  wage: 

Under  S5 

642 

64 

278 

300 

110 

76 

34 

70 

28 

75.5 

7.5 

32.7 

35.3 

12.9 

8.9 

4.0 

8.2 

3.3 

506 
29 
241 
236 
82 
61 
21 
41 
12 

78.9 

4.5 

37.6 

36.8 

1^8 

9.5 

3.3 

6.4 

1.9 

135 
34 
87 
64 
28 
15 
13 
3 
3 

79.9 

20.1 

21.9 

37.9 

16.6 

8.9 

7.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1 

Under  S3 

I 

S3  under  S4 

S4  under  S5 

• 

S5  or  over , 

S5  under  S6. 

S6  or  over 

Other  > 

26 

NotreDorted... 

IS 

>  Including  84  positions  where  support  or  meals  were  given  as  part  or  whole  of  wage:  alsopositions  wbtfe 
child  worked  for  nothins  or  employer  failed  to  pay;  and  whara  diUd  worked  for  less  than  1  weak  oo 
piecework,  or  only  one  day  each  week. 
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INITIAL  WEEKLY  WAGES. 

Taking  both  sexes  together,  the  occupation  in  which  the  highest 
proportion  of  positions  paid  initial  weekly  wages  of  $5  or  over,  as 
shown  in  Table  133,  was  office  work.  In  personal  and  domestic  occu- 
pations, selling,  and  work  as  operatives  in  clothing  factories,  the  pro- 
portions of  positions  in  which  the  wages  were  not  entirely  in  cash  •• 
were  high,  42.7  per  cent,  27.6  per  cent,  and  10.3  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, and  as  a  result  the  proportions  in  all  other  groups  were  com- 
paratively low.  With  the  exception  of  these  three  occupations, 
where  the  money  classification  can  not  be  considered  representative 
of  the  actual  status,  office  work  showed  not  only  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  positions,  28.7  per  cent,  paying  $5  or  more,  but  also  the  lowest 
proportion,  65.3  per  cent,  paying  less  than  $5.  In  only  one  such 
position  were  the  wages  less  than  S3,  and  that  position  was  held  by 
a  girl. 

When  boys  alone  are  considered,  however,  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations  had  the  highest  proportion,  41.8  per  cent,  of  positions 
paying  $5  or  more  and  the  lowest  proportion,  53.3  per  cent,  of  posi- 
tions paying  less  than  $5.  Although  the  number  of  apprentices  and 
helpers  in  skilled  trades  is  too  small  to  justify  the  working  of  per- 
centages, it  appears  that  they  contributed  largely  to  this  wage 
superiority  of  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  for  the  propor- 
tion of  positions  as  factory  operatives  in  which  the  wages  of  boys 
were  over  $5  was  less,  39.3  per  cent,  than  the  proportion,  41.8  per 
cent,  in  all  factory  and  mechanical  occupations.  For  both  sexes 
together  the  highest  proportion,  27  per  cent,  of  factory  operative 
positions  paying  $5  or  more  was  found  in  ''other  factories,''  that 
is  in  factories  other  than  those  making  shoes,  clothing  or  textiles. 
In  only  one  position  in  a  factory  or  mechanical  occupation  held  by 
a  boy,  and  that  a  position  as  operative  in  a  shoe  factory  where  the 
work  was  doubtless  paid  by  the  piece,  were  the  initial  weekly  wages 
less  than  $3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  initial  weekly  wages  were  $6 
or  over  in  18.8  per  cent  of  all  positions  held  by  boys  in  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations,  but  in  only  16.4  per  cent  of  the  factory 
operative  positions — again  showing,  not  only  the  decided  superiority 
in  wages  of  factory  and  mechanical  over  any  other  class  of  occupa- 
tions, but  also  the  special  advantage  of  positions  as  apprentices  and 
helpers  in  skilled  trades. 

M  Inchiding  positions  where  8api>ort  or  meals  were  given  as  part  or  whole  o(  wage;  also  positions  where 
eliild  worked  (or  nothing  or  employer  failed  to  pay;  and  where  he  worked  lor  lees  than  one  week  on  pieoe* 
work,  or  only  one  day  each  week. 
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Table  133. — Initial  weekly  wage,  hv  occupation  and  tex;  regular  potitumi  hdd  6y 

chiutren  interviewed. 


AU 
regu- 
lar 

Regular  positians  showing  spedfled  Initial  weekly 

wage. 

OeoopAtkm  and  mk. 

Under  $5. 

Total. 

Under  13. 

13  under  $4. 

$4  under  IS. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.i 

&3 
1Z4 

**7.*7' 
10 
9.0 

ia8 
5.7 
3.2 

Num- 
ber. 

413 

10 

5 

5 

140 

138 

38 

49 

13 

38 

2 

263 
16 

98 

27 

15 

107 

Per 
cent.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Both  lexfiff ^  *  X  ^    ^    X  ^  X ,  ^ 

n,943 
89 

46 

43 
588 
563 
199 
185 

53 
126 

25 

1,248 
101 

218 

104 
76 

754 
17 

1.302 

29 

21 

8 

402 

393 

154 

116 

36 

87 

9 

865 
66 

187 

72 

36 

504 

6 

67.0 
32.6 

*68.*4* 
60.8 
77.4 
62.7 
67.9 
69.0 

103 

11 

9 
2 
45 
45 
18 
20 
3 

21.3 
11.2 

28.8' 

24.5 

19.1 

26.5 

24.5 

3a2 

21.1 
15.8 

46.0 

26.0 
19i7 
14.2 

786 

8 

7 

1 

217 

210 

98 

47 

20 

45 

7 

556 
49 

84 

38 

17 

368 

5 

4a5 

Personal  and  domestic  ooeupatkms 

Pencmal  servtoe  (other  than  servants  in  the 
home) 

9.0 

House  and  homework 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 

36.9 

Factory  ooerative 

37.1 

Shoe  factory 

40.3 

Clothing  (aotary  and  other  needle  trades 
T^xtiiA  mill     ;. .     

2Su4 

317 

Other  factory 

357 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades 

Clflricaioooupationsy  wrapping,  selling,  and  de- 
livery of  Eoods 

60.8 
65.8 

87.8 

69.2 
47.4 

66.8 

46 

29 

1 

3.7 
LO 

2.3 

6.7 
5.3 
3.8 

416 

OlBoe  work 

itLh 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 
store 

314 

Packing,  wrapi^,  labeling,  and  shipping- 
room  work 

315 

SAllJng...            ,    ,          

22.4 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery 

All  other  occupations 

418 



Boys 

n,0B3 

660 

6a4 

39 

8.6 

135 

12L4 

4S6 

415 

MJ-irj  o.................^^^.^.^........^... 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in  the 
home) 

38 

35 

8 

165 

140 

60 

8 

22 

41 

25 

872 
73 

65 

84 

43 

667 

17 

16 

15 
1 

88 
79 
44 
2 
14 
19 
9 

550 
47 

42 

14 

19 

428 

6 

7 

7 

6 

5 

1 

26 

24 

15 

3 
3 

Ho«5e  and  home  work. 

Factory  and  m^y4^anica]  occ^inationn. .  -r 

53.3 
66.4 

63.8 

1 

1 
1 

.6 

.7 

L4 

15.8 
17.1 
21.7 

SI 

28 
2 

10 

14 

7 

417 
39 

32 

11 

8 

327 

5 

37.0 

Factory  operative 

316 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

416 

TATtJlAinill       

4 
5 
2 

103 

8 

10 

2 

8 

75 

11.8 
ILO 

18.2 

*ii.*2* 

Other  fact<HT 



Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 
delivery  of  goods 

63.1 
64.4 

76.4 
*6i*2' 

30 

3.4 

47.8 

Office  work 

514 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 
store 

512 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping- 
room  work 

1 

3 

26 

1 

"*i*9* 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  deUvery 

All  other  occupations 

410 

Girls 

850 

642 

75.5 

64      7.5 

278 

32.7 

300  '    313 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in  the 
home) 

51 

>      11 

40 

'    423 

'    423 

130 

177 

31 

85 

876 

28 

158 

70 
33 

87 

13 

6 

7 

314 

314 

110 

114 

22 

68 

315 
19 

145 

58 

17 
76 

25.5 

74.2 
84.6 
64.4 

'8d.'d* 

83.8 

91.8 

819 

*87.*4* 

4 

2 

2 

44 

44 

17 
20 

3 

4 

16 
1 

5 

6 

1 
3 

7.8 

4 

7.8 

5       9i8 

4- 

House  and  home  work 

iai* 
ia4 

13.1 
1L3 

'*4.T 
4.3 

3.2 

&6 

"i*4* 

4 

114 

114 

23 

40 

9 

33 

160 
8 

88 

25 

7 

32 

*27.0' 
27.0 
17.7 
27.7 

*S8.*8* 

4X6 

S&7 

85.7 

*36.*8* 

1   

Factory  and  mechanical  occupation.*!. . .      . . . . . 

156  .    319 

Factory  operative 

156 
70 
45 

10 
31 

138 
10 

53 

27 

9 

41 

819 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 
Textile  mill 

518 

314 

Other  factory 

30.5 

Clerical  occupations,  wrappbig,  seOing,  and 
delivRT  of  coods 

S7.0 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 
store 

S19 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping- 
room  work 

Selling 

311 

"47.*i 

^  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50.      'Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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Table  133. — InUial  weekly  wage^  by  occupation  and  sex;  regular  petitions  held  by 

children  interviewed— Concluded. 


Regular  positions  showing  specified  initial  weekly  wage. 

$5  or  over. 

Other.i 

No< 
por 

t  re- 

Oocupfttlon  and  sex. 

Total. 

<5  under  16. 

16  or  over. 

ted. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.« 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.* 

7.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oent.< 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.« 

Both  sexes 

465 

23.9 

325 

16.7 

140 

127 

6.5 

a49 

2.5 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  serviee  (other  than  servants 
in  the  home) 

18 

17 

1 

140 

126 

38 

40 
14 
34 

14 

300 
20 

20 

27 

19 

205 

7 

20.2 

*23.T 
22.4 
10.1 

21.6 
26.4 
27.0 

24.0 
28.7 

0.4 

26.0 
25.0 
27.2 

11 

10 
1 

85 
70 
22 

25 
13 
10 

0 

228 
22 

18 

18 

11 

150 

1 

12.4 

7 
7 

7.0 

38 

6 
82 
26 
24 

1 

19 

42.7 

*"4.*4' 

4.3 
.5 

las 

4 

2 

2 

20 

20 

6 

10 
3 

1 

4.5 

Hoose  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations  — 
Factory  operative 

14.5 
14.0 
11.1 

13.5 
215 
15.1 

18.3 
2L8 

8.5 

17.3 
14.5 
21.1 

55 
47 
16 

15 

1 

15 

8 

72 
7 

2 

9 

8 

46 

6 

9.4 
8.3 
8.0 

8.1 

L9 

1L9 

5.8 
6.9 

.9 

8.7 

ia5 
6.1 

3.4 
3.6 

Sboeiactory 

3.0 

Clothing  factory  and  other  nee- 
♦      die  trades 

5.4 

TextjiA  miVt  -  .          

6.7 

Other  factory 

Apprentice     and    helper-skilled 

• -4 

2 

60 
5 

1 

1 

21 
32 

3 

3.2 

.8 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selhng, 
and  delivery  of  goods 

4.8 
6.0 

.5 

LO 

27.6 

4.2 

23 
1 

5 

4 

1.8 

OflBoe  work 

1.0 

Cash  and  messenger  work— depart^ 
meii  t  store 

2.3 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 
shiPDing-room  work 

8.8 

^^MuppuHSTOumwor*.... ........... 

Meeseinger  work,errand,and  delivery. 
An  other  occupations 

13 

1 

1.7 

Boys 

355 

32.5 

249 

22.8 

106 

9.7 

57 

5.2 

«21 

1.0 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants 
in  the  home) 

13 
13 

8 
8 

5 
5 

7 

5 
2 
5 
3 

1 

1 

2 
2 

House  and  home  work ....    ... 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

60 
55 
21 

5 

8 

21 

14 

266 
24 

12 

19 

14 

107 

7 

41.8 
80.8 
3a4 

3a5 
32.0 

21.8 
'20.5* 

38 
32 
12 

2 

7 

11 

6 

202 
17 

10 

15 

0 

151 

1 

23.0 
22.0 
17.4 

23.2 
23.3 

1&2 
*2i*6" 

31 

23 

9 

3 

1 
10 

8 

%    64 
7 

2 

4 

5 

46 

6 

18.8 
16.4 
13.0 

3.0 
2.1 
L4 

3 
3 
3 

1.8 
2.1 

Shoe  ractory 

4.8 

Clothing  factory  and  other  nee> 

Te?(tii^  mill . 

Other  factory 

Apprentice     and     helper— skilled 

7.3 
9.6 

3.6 
"^9 

1 
2 

42 

1 

CUrical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 
and  drfivery  of  goods 

4.8 
1.4 

14 
1 

1 

1.6 

OfBoe  work 

1.4 

CtLah.  and  messenger  work— depart- 
ment store 

1.8 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 
shiDiuiiff^oam  work 

1 

10 
30 

3 

9M\in£^7^' 

AH  Other  occupations 

4.5 

12 
1 

L8 

Girls 

110 

12.0 
0.8 

'i6.*8* 
16.8 
13.1 

10.8 

*i5.'3* 

0.0 

5.1 

1L4 

"0.2' 

76 

3 

2 

1 

47 

47 

10 

23 
6 

8 

26 
5 

8 

3 
2 

8 

&9 

34 

4.0 

70 

&2 

28 

3.3 

Personal  and  domestio  occupations 

in  the  home) . . 

5 

4 
1 

71 
71 
17 

35 

0 

13 

34 
5 

8 

8 
5 

8 

5.9 

2 
2 

3.9 

31 

1 

30 
21 
21 

6a8 

2 

3.0 

House  and  home  work .  r ..........  ^ . 

'*5.*6' 
5.0 

2 
17 
17 

3 

10 
3 

1 

0 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

11.1 

11.1 

7.7 

13.0 

24 
24 

7 

12 

5.7 
5w7 
5.4 

6.8 

4.0 
4.0 

Shoe  factory 

2.3 

Clothing  factory  and  other  nee- 
dle trades 

18 

ia2 

816 

TflxtUft mill  ...        .  X . 

Other  f act(nry 

9.4 
6.9 

5 

8 

5.9 
2.1 

3 

18 
4 

1 

3.5 
4.8 

L2 

andddivery  of  goods 

14 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— depart- 
ment store *.*..^ ...^.. 

5.1 

4.3 

"9.2* 

.6 

4 
4 

2.5 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 

ahtnping.mrfn  wwk. 

5 
3 

7.1 

5.7 

SiSffiff^                        

11 
2 

2.3 

1 

LI 

^  loduding  positions  where  support  or  meals  were  given  as  part  or  whole  of  wage;  also  positicms  where 
child  worked  wr  nothing  or  employer  failed  to  pay;  and  where  he  wwked  for  less  than  one  week  on  piece- 
work or  only  one  day  each  weex. 


only  one  day 
'  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  60. 
■Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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280  THE  WORKING  CHILDREN  OF  BOSTON. 

For  boys,  office  work  was  the  occupation  which  showed  the  largest 
proportion  of  positions  in  which  wages  were  increased,  considering 
only  occupations  in  which  boys  held  as  many  as  50  positions.  Over 
one-half,  52.8  per  cent,  of  all  office  positions  held  by  boys  showed 
wage  increases.  These  increases  were  comparatively  substantial, 
for  in  more  than  two-fifths,  43.4  per  cent,  of  all  these  positions  the 
boys'  wages  were  raised  $1  or  more.  The  increases  given  boys  in 
messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  positions  were  smaller.  In 
43.4  per  cent  of  these  positions  the  wages  were  increased,  but  in 
only  29.5  per  cent  of  them  did  the  increases  amount  to  $1  or  more. 
Both  these  occupations,  as  will  be  remembered,  had  high  proportions 
of  positions  lasting  three  months  or  longer,  and  office  work  had  a 
particularly  high  proportion  lasting  more  than  a  year.  In  a  some- 
what  larger  proportion  of  positions  held  by  boys  in  clerical  and  other 
similar  occupations  than  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations, 
44  per  cent,  as  compared  with  41.3  per  cent,  were  the  wages  increased, 
but  increases  of  $1  or  more  were  given  in  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
factory  and  mechanical  than  of  the  clerical  and  other  similar  occu- 
pations, 34.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  30.6  per  cent. 

The  occupation  in  which  girls  received  their  lowest  initial  wages, 
cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores,  was  the  one  in  whicli 
they  received  increases  in  the  highest  proportion,  60.8  per  cent,  of 
their  positions.  Moreover,  in  almost  one-half,  49  per  cent,  of  these 
positions  they  received  increases  of  $1  or  more.  As  will  be  remem- 
bered, more  than  half  of  the  positions  in  this  occupation  were  only- 
temporary  and  were  held  less  than  three  months,  but  the  girls  who 
secured  fairly  permanent  positions  evidently  fared  better  than  their 
low  initial  wages  would  seem  to  indicate.  Partly,  at  least,  because 
of  the  frequency  with  which  their  wages  were  increased  in  cash  and 
messenger  work  in  department  stores  girls  received  wage  increases 
in  about  two-fifths,  40.3  per  cent,  of  their  positions  in  clerical  and 
other  similar  occupations,  as  compared  with  little  more  than  one- 
third,  33.6  per  cent,  of  their  positions  in  all  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations. 

REASONS  FOR  U:AVING  POSITIONS. 

Table  135  gives,  for  the  children  interviewed,  the  reasons  for 
leaving  all  terminated  positions  in  the  different  occupations.  The 
most  conspicuous  point  shown  in  this  table  is  the  large  proportion 
of  positions  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores  from 
which  the  children  were  ''laid  off."  This  was  given  as  the  reason 
for  leaving  almost  seven-eighths,  85.5  per  cent,  of  all  these  positions 
and  nearly  nine-tenths,  89.7  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls.  As 
girls  held  74.2  per  cent  of  all  these  positions  ^  this  explfdns  the  larger 
proportion  of  positions  held  by  girls  than  by  boys,  as  already  noted, 
from  which  the  children  were  laid  off.    The  large  number  of  giris 

«8eeTttbtoU0,p.230. 
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who  were  employed  in  temporary  positions  in  department  stores,  for 
sales  or  at  other  rush  times,  also  explains,  at  least  in  part,  why  the 
girls  held  more  positions  and  had  more  imemoloyment  than  did 
the  boys. 

Another  conspicuous  point  in  the  table  is  the  small  proportion, 
only  18.1  per  cent,  of  all  terminated  positions  for  work  as  operatives 
in  shoe  factories  from  which  the  children  were  laid  oflF.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  rather  an  apparent  than,  a  real  showing,  for  at  least 
one  large  Boston  shoe  factory  made  a  practice  of  keeping  children 
on  its  pay  roll  through  slack  seasons,  requiring  them  to  report  fre- 
quently if  not  every  day,  but  giving  them  little  or  no  work.  As 
already  stated,  a  great  part  of  the  shoe  factory  work  of  children  is 
done  on  a  piece  price  basis.  The  result  of  this  policy  was  that  the 
children  were  not  discharged  but  that  during  such  periods  their 
wages  amoimted  to  little  or  nothing.  Only  a  small  proportion  of 
shoe  factory  positions  were  left  because  the  children  were  laid  off 
but  a  large  proportion,  48.9  per  cent,  were  left  because  they  were  not 
satisfactory,  the  chief  cause  of  dissatisfaction  being  the  low  earnings. 

In  only  three  occupations  were  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  ter- 
minated positions  held  by  children  ended  by  their  discharge.  These 
were  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores  already  men- 
tioned, ''packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work," 
in  which  44.1  per  cent  of  all  positions  were  thus  terminated,  and 
work  as  operatives  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades  in 
which  the  proportion  was  42.5  per  cent.  The  term  "packing, 
wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work''  includes  positions  in 
a  considerable  number  of  industries,  many  of  them  more  or  less 
seasonal  in  character,  and  work  in  clothing  factories  is  distinctly 
seasonal.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  in  which  children  were  laid  off  their  discharge  was  not  due  to 
any  fault  of  theirs  but  to  the  character  of  the  industry  in  which  they 
were  employed. 

The  chief  reason  for  leaving  positions  in  personal  and  domestic 
occupations  and  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work,  as  well  as 
in  shoe  factories,  was  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
Of  all  the  terminated  positions  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations 
44.1  per  cent,  and  of  all  those  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery 
work  42.3  per  cent  were  left  for  this  reason. 

The  positions  ended  because  of  the  requirement  that  the  children 
attend  continuation  school,  which  constituted  only  2.1  per  cent 
of  all  terminated  positions,  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  among 
the  various  occupations.  The  only  noteworthy  fact  about  those 
which  were  left  in  order  to  return  to  school,  constituting  1.7  per  cent 
of  all  terminated  positions,  is  the  comparatively  large  proportions 
in  shoe  factories  and  in  *'  packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping 
room  work, "  4.3  per  cent  and  3.4  per  cent,  respectively. 
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Tablk  lib.^Re(U(m/orUavinavo9ition^byoeeuf)atif^ 

Ujt  by  children  interviewed. 


AH 

regular 

tio^ 
le(t.i 

Regular  positioiis  lift  for  spedfled  reaaoD. 

Oocoiwtkm  snd  sex. 

1 
Laidofl.       j 

Position  not 
Mtisfaetory.s 

Cootinnatioo 

* 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

Per 

cent.* 

Num- 
ber.   , 

Per 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
eant.« 

All  occupations— both  sexes 

M,170 

483 

1 
41.3 

1 

1 
430 

36.7 

35 

3.1 

PAr«nnal  An/1  Anm^stU*  nM*iiniitionff.  ...           .... 

68 
325 
313 

M 
113 
106 

13 

703 
46 

153 

50 
447 

58 

14 

1 

18 
106 
103 

17 

48 

38 

3 

353 

24 

130 

36 

153 

31 

6 

36.5, 
32.6  > 
32.0 
l&l 
42.5  1 
35w8 

1 

46.3  1 

85.5 

44.1 

34.0 
36.3 

{ 

30 

130 

137 

46 

30 

43 

3 

363 
13 

14 

S3 

180 

34 

6 

44.1 
40l0 
40.6 
4&0 
34.5 
30.6 

34.5 
........ 

0.3 

30.0 
42.3 
41.4 

Factoiy  find  nMK4iimlnU  ocnipfttimff. 

17 
3 

15 

FactofT  ODenUive ' 

3.3 

Sbo4>  factory 

XI 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needla  trades 
Other  factory 

.0 
3.8 

Apprentice  and  nelper— skilled  trades 

Giricaf  occupations,  wrapping,  aeOing,  and 
deUverv  of  Koods 

*     * 

12 

Office  work- 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 
store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping- 
room  work 

3 

13 

1.4 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery 

Soling 

3.0 

All  other  occunations 

Not  reoorted 

Oociipftt  IflfUH- boy* 

«ft46 

2S1 

85.8 

362 

4a6 

16 

IS 

PflnMmal  and  domestic  occupations 

20 
04 
82 
34 
5 
43 
13 

606 
37 

35 

14 

400 

32 

14 

0 
31 
38 

6 

3 
10 

3 

185 

13 

35 

5 

130 

13 

6 

'33.6*1 
34.1 



36.4 


*32.*5* 



........ 

10 
35 
32 
15 

3 
15 

3 

211 
6 

8 

7 

175 

15 

« 

Factory  and  m<M*hankal  occupations 

37.2 
30.0 

3 
3 

1 

3.3 

Factory  operative 

34 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  tictory  and  other  needle  trades 

Other  fiactory .  * 



41.5 

1 
1 

13 
3 

Apprentice  and  helper— skUled  trades 

Clerical  oocupaUons,  wrapping,  selling,  and 
dflHverv  of  roods 

16 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 
store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and   ship- 
ping-room work 

*"4i*8* 

1 
10 

lletsenger  work,  errand,  and  deliyery 

Selling 

IS 

All  other  occupations 

1 

1 

Oooupatftms — girls 

524 

252 

48.1 

167 

31.0 

0 

L7 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

30 
231 
331 

60 
108 

63 

354 
10 

117 

45 
47 
26 

0 
75 
75 
11 
45 
10 

168 
11 

105 

21 

23 

0 

'3i*5' 
32.5 
18.3 
41.7 

3a3 

66.1 
80.7 

30 
06 
05 
31 
37 
37 

53 

7 

16 

14 

0 

I 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupationff 

41.1 
41.1 
5L7 
34.3 
42.0 

2a5 

5 
5 

1 
1 
3 

4 

13 

Factory  operative 

13 

Shoe  factory 

L7 

Clothing  fiactory  and  other  needle  trades 
f>th«r  fact^^ry^ . 

.9 
IS 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selHng,  and 
delivery  of  goods 

Li 

OfRce  wont 

store 

5.1 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping- 
room  work 

1 
3 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery 

Soiling 7! ... 

>  That  is,  omitting  entirely  those  not  left. 

s  Disliked  work  or  place,  no  advancement,  low  wages,  work  too  hard  or  boors  lane,  seoored  bettei 
position. 
» Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
*  Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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Table  135. — Reason  for  leaving  pontioUf  by  occupation  and  sex  of  (hUd;  regular  pod- 

tions  left  by  chiktren  interviewed— Concluded, 


Oocapation  and  sex. 


All  ooenpfttlons—both  sexes. 


Penonal  and  domestic  oocupatiofns. . . 
Faetory  and  mechanical  occupations. 


Factory  operative. 
Shoeractory. 


Clothing  bctory  and  otherneedle  trades 

Other  Dactory 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades 

OKku  occupations,  wrapping,  selling  and  delivery  of 

goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 

work , 

MessensOT  work,  errand,  and  delivory 

Selling: 

All  other  occupations , 

Notrqxirted , 


Occupations— boys . 


Pwsonal  and  domestic  occupations. . , 
Factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 


Factory  operative. 
Shoe  factory. 


Other  factoiy 

Amn^fitice  and  helper— skilled  trades 

CMcal  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery 

ofeoods 

Office  work , 

Cash  and  messengw  work— departmoit  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  8hippfaig>room 

work 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery 

Selling 

AH  other  occupations 


Regular  positions  left  for  spedfled  reason. 


Returned  to 
school. 


Num- 
ber. 


20 


6 
5 

4 
1 


1 

14 
2 


2 
8 
8 


13 


4 
3 
3 


9 
2 


6 
1 


Oooapatlons— girls . 


Penmal  and  domestic  oocupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

Other  factory 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery 

of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 

work 

If  essenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery 

Selling 


Per 
cent.i 


1.7 


Other  reasons. 


Num- 
ber. 


1.8 

i.e 

4.3 
.0 


L8 


3.4 
1.8 
3.4 


2.0 


4.3 
3.7 


1.8 


1.5 


2 
2 
1 
1 


2 
2 
1 


1.3 


.9 

.9 

1.7 

.9 


2.0 


179 


18 
65 
61 
21 
22 
18 
4 

94 
5 
5 

5 
60 
10 

2 


105 


19 
1 


75 


65 


9 
46 
46 
13 
22 
11 

19 
1 
4 

4 
4 

6 


Per 

oent.i 


15.3 


26.5 
20.0 
19.5 
22.3 
19.5 
17.0 


12.3 
"i'3 


&5 
15.4 
17.2 


16.3 


20.2 
1&3 


14.8 


16.3 


14.1 


19.9 
1ft  9 
21.7 
20.4 
17.5 

7.5 


3.4 


Not  reported. 


Num- 
ber. 


S84 


2 
10 
10 
4 
2 
4 


21 
■*3" 


1 

16 
1 


«19 


1 
2 
2 

1 
1 


15 
.... 


14 


15 


1 
8 
8 
3 
2 
3 

6 


1 
2 

1 


Per 

cent.i 


2.9 


2.9 

3.1 

3.2 

4.3. 

1.8 

3.8 


X8 


2.0 

1.7 
3.6 
1.7 


2.9 


2.1 
2.4 


3.0 


8.5 


2.9 


3.5 
8.5 
5.0 
1.9 

4.8 

2.4 


1.7 


>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

*  Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 


SICKNESS  AND  ACCmENTS. 

All  the  children  included  in  this  study  were  supposed  to  have  had 
physical  examinations  before  receiving  their  employment  certifi- 
cates. As  this  examination  could  be  given  by  a  family  or  school 
physician,  as  well  as  by  a  physician  appointed  for  this  purpose,  no 
uniformity  could  be'  expected  between  different  cities  in  the  matter 
of  records  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  children  when  they  went  to 
work.  In  Boston,  where  nearly  all  the  children  were  examined  by 
the  physician  at  the  certificate  office,  a  uniform  record  form  was 
used.  An  attempt  was  made,  therefore,  to  secure  from  these  forms, 
for  the  Boston  children  included  in  the  study,  information  as  to  the 
physical  defects  with  which  they  went  to  work  or  which  may  have 
been  noted  when  they  applied  for  second  or  later  certificates;  but 
the  files  had  not  been  carefully  kept  and  the  physical  examination 
records  were  missing  for  so  many  children  that  this  attempt  had  to 
be  abandoned. 

The  physical  examination  given  when  a  child  applied  for  per- 
mission to  go  to  work  rarely  resulted,  at  the  time  of  this  study,  in 
the  refusal  of  a  certificate;  and  the  cases  in  which  the  certificate  was 
even  temporarily  withheld  on  account  of  lack  of  vaccination  or 
because  of  evidence  of  a  communicable  disease  were  almost  as  rare 
as  refusals.  At  the  certificate  office  it  was  stated  that  the  chief 
reason  for  this  was  that  children  with  physical  disabilities  rarely 
applied  as  they  knew  that  they  would  not  be  granted  certificates. 

Many  of  the  children  interviewed  reported  to  agents  of  the  bureau 
that  they  had  not  been  told  of  minor  physical  defects  which  the 
physician  had  noted  on  the  physical  examination  form  and  about 
which  the  agents  questioned  them.  In  no  case  was  a  certificate 
withheld  until  any  minor  trouble,  such  as  defective  teeth  or  eye- 
sight, was  corrected. 

Little  attention  was  paid  in  the  physical  examination  to  the 
occupation  in  which  the  child  expected  to  be  employed.  The  shifts 
in  occupation  which,  as  previously  stated,  occurred  during  em- 
ployment in  a  single  position  ^  did  not,  therefore,  have  the  practical 
importance  that  they  would  have  had  if  more  distinction  had  been 
made  in  the  first  place  between  occupations. 

Although  children  were  supposed  to  be  reexamined  when  they 
returned  for  later  certificates,  the  records  of  the  certificate  office 
afforded  no  information  as  to  the  effects,  upon  their  health,  of  the 
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various  occupations  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  The  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  had  at  the  time  of  this  study  begun  to 
keep  separate  records  of  all  persons,  children  as  well  as  adults, 
treated  for  diseases  resulting  from  their  occupations.  But  these 
records  included  only  cases  in  which  the  ill  effects  of  an  occupation 
were  so  acute  as  to  necessitate  treatment  and  in  which  the  patient 
appUed  for  assistance  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

The  only  information  secured  in  regard  to  sickness  among  the 
children  studied  which  could  be  utilized  as  the  basis  of  any  statistical 
statement  was  obtained  by  questioning  the  823  children  who  were 
interviewed  in  regard  to  illnesses  that  had  occurred  between  the  time 
they  took  their  first  regular  positions  and  the  date  of  the  interview. 
This  information,  of  course,  has  no  medical  value,  as  it  is  based  upon 
the  child's  statement  of  his  own  case,  but  it  does  furnish  a  rough 
estimate  as  to  the  number  of  cases,  the  probable  causes,  and  the 
amount  of  time  lost  through  sickness. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  children  were  questioned  about  sick- 
ness, they  were  asked  whether  they  had  suffered  from  any  accident 
and,  if  so,  what  was  the  cause  and  how  much  time  they  had  lost 
from  their  work.  The  information  thus  secured  related  not  only 
to  accidents  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  their  work  but  also  to 
accidents  which  had  no  connection  with  their  work.  To  supplement 
this  information  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts  Accident  Board 
were  searched  for  reports  of  accidents  to  any  of  the  823  children 
interviewed.  These  records,  since  they  were  based  on  reports  by 
employers,  related  only  to  accidents  which  were  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  places  of  employment.  Not  all  accidents  thus  reported 
occurred  in  the  course  of  employment.  An  employer  would  report, 
for  example,  an  accident  resulting  from  a  scu£9e  between  two  boys 
during  their  lunch  hour  if  it  occurred  on  his  premises.  In  a  few  cases 
it  was  found  that  children  failed  to  tell  the  bureau  agents  of  accidents 
which  their  employers  had  reported  to  the  accident  board,  and  in 
others  they  told  of  accidents  which  had  not  been  reported.  But  in 
practically  all  cases  of  either  kind  of  discrepancy  the  accident  was 
faival  in  character. 

The  number  of  cases  of  either  sickness  x>t  accident  reported  by  the 
823  children  interviewed,  according  to  Table  136,  was  424.  Of  these 
consideraUy  more  than  one-fourth,  28.1  per  cent,  were  due  to  colds, 
grippe,  or  sore  throat,^  and  about  one-fifth,  20.3  per  cent,  to  acci- 
dents. More  than  one-tenth  of  all  the  cases  were  due  to  eye  diseases 
and  eye  defects,  which  showed  11.8  per  cent,  and  to  headache  and 
neiu'algia,  which  showed  10.6  per  cent.  Digestive  disorders  caused 
7.1  per  cent  of  the  cases,  skin  diseases,  boils,  and  abscesses  5.7  per 

**  This  was  daring  an  ordinary  period,  so  llftr  as  colds,  grippe,  etc.,  are  coocemed,  as  It  was  before  the  in- 
Ihwuca  epidemic. 
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cent,  and  toothache  2.6  per  cent.  No  other  single  cause  or  related 
group  of  causes  was  responsible  for  as  many  as  10  cases  of  sickness 
or  accident. 

Of  the  424  cases,  241  occurred  to  boys  and  183  to  girls. 

Sixty-three  of  the  cases  among  the  boys,  however,  were  due  to  acci- 
dents, which  caused  only  23  of  those  occurring  among  the  girls.  On 
the  other  hand,  178  of  the  cases  of  sickness  occurred  to  boys,  while 
160  occurred  to  girls.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  numb^  of 
boys  and  girls  who  were  interviewed  in  regard  to  sickness  or  acci- 
dents, it  appears  that  the  boys  were  much  more  likely  to  suffer  from 
accidents  but  somewhat  less  likely  to  suffer  from  sickness  than  were 
the  girls. 

Table  136. — Nature  ojcazt^  6y  zex  of  child;  cases  of  sickness  or  accident  reported  by  chUdrm 

interviewed. 


Number  ot  cases  of  sickness  or  accident  to— 

NatUM  of  GAftfl. 

Both 

sexes. 

Boys. 

Qtrb. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Par 

cent 
di<5tfl- 
butioo. 

Total 

424 

loao 

241 

loao 

183 

1OQ.0 

Nature  reDorted 

409 
119 
86 
50 
45 
30 
94 

n 

8 
A 

4 

3 

3 

20 

15 

90.5 

28.1 

20.3 

U.S 

10.0 

7.1 

6.7 

2.0 

1.9 

1.4 

.9 

.7 

.7 

4.7 

3.3 

233 

(» 

68 

26 

19 

21 

12 

7 

4 

4 

2 

96.7 

27.0 

26.1 

10.8 

7.9 

&7 

5.0 

2.9 

1.7 

1.7 

.8 

176 

54 

23 

24 

96 

9 

12 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

m.2 

Cold.  dlDDe.  sore  throat 

2^i 

Injuries  by  accident 

IK 

Kye  diseMes  and  eve  defects- ,  r , 

l.'il 

Headache  and  ne"TalRia.  

14.2 

Pieestive  diwrders 

4.9 

B\dn  diseases,  boils,  and  abscesses 

6.6 

Toothache 

2.3 

Pneummia  and  bronchitis 

2.2 

Kar  disease* 

1.1 

Heart  trouble 

1.1 

NervcMJS  diseases 

1.6 

Contacious  diseases 

3 

7 
R 

1.2 
2.9 
3.3 

father  diseasei^. ..- t  . 

13 
7 

7.1 

Nattire  not  reDort^d 

3.S 

In  proportion  to  the  number  of  girls,  all  the  diseases  which  caused 
more  than  10  cases  of  sickness,  except  digestive  disorders  and  tooth- 
ache, occurred  more  frequently  among  them.  Although  girls  con- 
stituted only  42  per  cent  of  the  children  who  were  interviewed,  they 
had  45.4  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  colds,  grippe,  or  sore  throat,  48  per 
cent  of  those  of  eye  diseases  and  eye  defects,  50  per  cent  of  those  of 
skin  diseases,  boils  and  abscesses,  and  57.8  per  cent  of  those  of  headache 
and  neuralgia.  The  boys,  however,  appear  to  have  been  more  liable 
to  suffer  from  digestive  disorders  and  from  toothache  than  the  giris. 
Of  the  30  cases  of  digestive  disorders  21,  and  of  the  11  cases  of  tooth- 
ache 7,  occurred  to  boys.    These  numbers,  however,  are  small. 

The  amount  of  time  lost  from  work  on  account  of  sickness  or 
accident  was  small  as  compared  with  the  amount  lost  by  reason  of 
unemployment.  Table  137  shows  that  the  children  who  had  been 
at  work  for  one  year  or  more  had  lost  through  sickness  or  accidents 
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only  2.6  per  cent  of  their  time,  the  boys  some^at  less  than  the 
girls,  2.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  3  per  cent.  The  children  who 
had  been  at  work  less  than  a  year,  most  of  whom  were  yomiger  at 
the  time  of  the  interview  than  those  in  the  other  group,  had  lost 
4.1  per  cent  of  their  working  time;  and  in  this  group  the  boys  had 
lost  more  time  than  the  girls,  4.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  3.3 
per  cent. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  these  children  were  in  perfect 
health  during  all  the  remainder  of  the  time  between  the  dates  when 
they  took  their  first  regular  positions  and  when  they  were  inter- 
viewed. Some  of  the  cases  of  sickness  and  accident  reported  were 
too  trivial  to  cause  loss  of  time  from  work.  These  two  groups  of 
children  were  unemployed,  respectively,  during  14.4  per  cent  and 
13.3  per  cent  of  their  time,  and  no  illness  or  accident  which  occurred 
during  a  period  of  unemployment — that  is,  between  two  different 
positions — ^was  considered  to  have  caused  loss  of  time  from  work, 
even  though  it  might  have  prevented  the  child  from  securing  another 
position  as  soon  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  The  somewhat 
greater  amount  of  unemployment  among  the  children  who  had  been 
at  work  for  a  year  or  more  may  have  contributed  to  the  smaller 
proportion  of  time  which  they  lost  on  account  of  sickness  or  accident. 
It  is  probable  that  with  greater  length  of  industrial  experience 
children  tend  more  frequently  to  disregard  minor  ailments  and 
continue  at  their  work. 

Table  137. — Time  lost  on  account  of  sickness  or  accident^  by  length  of  industrial  history 

and  sex:  children  interviewed. 


Percentage  of  time 

lost   on  aocount 

of    Rictmess     or 

• 

Sex. 

accident  of— 

Children 

Children 

who  had 

who  had 

been  at 

been  at 

work  less 

workl 

than  1 

year  or 

y«ar. 

over. 

Both  SMces » 

■ 

4.1 
4.6 
3.3 

2.0 

Boys 

2.4 

QlAs 

3.0 

SICKNESS. 

According  to  Table  138,  more  than  one-third,  36  per  cent,  of  all 
the  children  interviewed — 34.6  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  37.9  per 
cent  of  the  girls — reported  at  least  1  case  of  sickness.  Of  the  296 
children  who  reported  sickness,  moreover,  34  reported  two  and  4 
three  cases.  Only  a  little  over  three-fourths,  76  per  cent,  of  these 
children,  however — including  32  of  the  34  who  reported  2  and  all 
4  of  those  who  reported  3  cases — stated  that  they  had  lost  time 
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from  work  on  account  of  sickness.    All  4  of  tiie  children  who  reported 
3  cases  of  sickness  and  21  of  the  34  who  reported  2  cases  were  girls. 

Table  138. — Ca»e»  of  sickness  per  child  and  time  lost  from  worlc,  by  sex;  children  inter' 

viewed. 


Children. 

S«z. 

Total. 

Re- 
port- 
ing 
no 
sick- 
ness. 

Reporting  sickness. 

Total. 

lease. 

2cases. 

3cases. 

Both  sexes: 
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823 

loao 

225 

loao 

591 

loao 

7 
477 

loao 

130 

loao 

347 

loao 

346 

loao 

95 

loao 

244 

loao 

7 

527 
64.0 

527 
80.2 

312 
65.4 

312 

sao 

215 
62.1 

215 
8S.1 

290 
36.0 

225 

loao 

64.0 

las 

7 

165 
34.6 

130 

loao 

35 

lai 

131 
37.9 

95 

loao 

29 
1L9 

7 

258 
3L3 

180 
84.0 

63 

ia7 

6 

152 
3L9 

117 

9ao 

35 

lai 

106 
3a6 

72 
76w8 

28 
1L5 
6 

34 

4.1 

32 
14.2 

1 

a2 

1 

13 
2.7 

13 

lao 

4 

Per  cent  disiributiou 

as 

Losing  time  from  work  on  aoooont  of  sickness: 

Number 

4 

Per  cent  distribution 

1.8 

Losing  no  time  from  work  on  aooount  of  sickness: 

Number ^ 

Pw  cent  distribution 

Not  reported « 

Boys: 

NuTnbflr 

Per  cwit  distribution 

Losing  time  from  work  on  account  of  sickness: 

Number. 

Per  cent  distribution 

Losing  no  time  from  work  on  aooonnt  of  sickness: 
Number.,.., , . , .  

Per  cent  distribution 

Girls: 

Wumbf  r .... 

21 
6.1 

19 
20.0 

1 
t».4 

1 
1 

4 

Pflr  c«nt  dl«tr*hution- ,..,.,, ,        ,        , ,  , 

L2 

Xx>slng  time  fktim  work  on  account  of  sickness: 

Number 

4 

Per  cent  di<ttributinn ..._.., 

12 

Losing  no  time  from  work  on  account  of  sickness: 
Number 

Per  cent  distribution 

Not  reported 

For  more  than  one-fourth,  26.3  per  cent,  of  their  cases  of  sickness 
the  children,  according  to  Table  139,  reported  no  working  time  lost 
Although  the  girls  had  more  cases  than  the  boys,  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  their  cases  resulted  in  loss  of  time.  Only  about  two-thirds, 
66.9  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  sickness  reported  by  girls,  as  compared 
with  about  three-fourths,  75.3  per  cent,  of  those  reported  by  boys, 
resulted  in  loss  of  time  from  work. 

Table  139. — Time  lost  from  work  on  account  ofsickness^  by  sex  of  Mid;  cases  ofsidtness 

reported  by  children  interviewed. 


Cases  of  sickness  reported  hj-— 
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338 

100.0 

178 
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160 
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No  time  lost 

«1 

8 

26.3 

71.3 

2.4 

44 

134 

24.7 
75.3 

45 

1117 

S8Ll 

Some  time  lost 

M  0 

Not  reported 

8            £  0 

" 

SICKNESS  AND  AGOIDBNTS. 
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ACCTOENTSL 

The  86  accidents  already  mentioned  occurred,  as  shown  in  Table 
140,  to  66  children,  51  boys  and  15  girls.  Of  these  children  59 
reported  only  1  case  of  accident  each,  but  3  boys  and  1  girl  reported 
2  cases  each,  and  2  boys  and  1  girl  reported  3  or  more  cases  each. 
About  one-twelfth,  8  per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed — more 
than  one-tenth,  10.7  per  cent,  of  the  boys  but  less  than  one-twentieth, 
4.3  per  cent,  of  the  girls — ^had  had  accidents  of  some  sort. 

Tablb  140. — Number  of  ctues  of  (uxident  per  child  and  time  lost  from  workf  by  sex; 

children  interviewed. 
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3 
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.4 
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1 
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13 
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1 
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.3 

.3 
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1 

1 
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8 
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1 



1 

•  •  •  • 

As  in  the  cases  of  sickness,  not  all  these  accidents  resulted  in  loss 
of  time  from  work.  Jn  nearly  one-third,  32.6  per  cent,  of  all  the 
cases  of  accident,  according  to  Table  141,  no  time  was  lost.  Twenty 
of  these  accidents  occurred  to  boys  and  eight  to  girls.  The  girls  and 
boys  apparently  differed  little  in  the  proportions  of  their  accidents 
which  resulted  in  loss  of  time. 


Table  141. — Time  lost  from  work  on  account  of  accident^  by  sex  of  child;  aeddenls  re- 
ported by  children  interviewed. 


Time  lost  tram  work  on  account  nf  accidant. 


Total 

Notimelost 

gUM  time  lost 
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*  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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01rls.> 


23 


8 
15 
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Not  aU  these  accidents,  it  should  be  remembered,  occurred  in 
the  course  of  employment.  Table  142  shows  that*  not  far  from  one- 
fourth,  23.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  accidents  and  about  three-tenths, 
30.2  per  cent,  of  those  reported  by  boys,  occurred  when  the  children 
were  not  at  work. 

Sixty  accidents  occurred  while  the  children  were  at  work — 38  of 
them  to  boys  and  22  to  girls.  Most  of  the  accidents  to  girls,  17  out 
of  the  22,  but  only  9  of  the  accidents  to  boys,  were  due  to  machinery. 
This  comparatively  large  number  of  accidents  to  girls  from  machinery 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  to  a  greater  extent  than  boys  they  were 
employed  in  machine  work.^  Elevators  and  vehicles,  which  caused 
no  accidents  to  girls,  caused,  respectively,  3  and  6  accidents  to  boys, 
while  hand  tools  caused  4  accidents  to  boys  and  only  1  to  a  girl. 

Table  142. — Time  and  cause  of  accident^  by  sex  of  Mid;  accidents  reported  by  children 

inUrvxewed. 


• 
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22 
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17 
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1 

Other 

4 

Time  of  accident  not  rep«pt«'i  - .    

a  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  leas  than  50. 
i  See  Table  127,  p.  258. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  CHILD-LABOR  LAW. 

At  the  time  this  study  was  made  two  agencies  were  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  laws  of  Massachusetts,  local 
school  authorities  and  inspectors  of  the  State  board  of  labor  and 
industries.  The  local  school  authorities  had  two  tasks,  that  of 
issuing  employment  and  educational  certificates  and  that  of  follow- 
ing up  children  to  see  that  the  compulsory  school  and  continuation- 
school  attendance  laws  were  enforced.  The  issuing  of  certificates, 
as  earlier  stated,  was  a  function  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  or 
some  one  deputized  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  enforcement  of 
attendance  was  a  fimction  of  the  school  attendance  officers  who 
worked  imder  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
inspectors  of  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  expected  to  see  that  no  children  imder  14  were  employed, 
that  employment  certificates  were  on  file  for  children  between  14 
and  16,  and  educational  certificates  for  those  between  16  and  21 
years  of  age,  and  that  children  were  not  employed  in  occupations  or 
for  hours  prohibited  by  law.  They  also  enforced  other  laws  which 
affected  both  adults  and  children,  especially  those  relating  to  safety 
and  sanitation. 

The  method  of  issuing  certificates  has  already  been  sufficiently 
described.  It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
law  enforcement  that  a  certificate  office  is  not  merely  an  agency 
for  issuing  permits  to  leave  school  for  work,  but  is  itself  part  of  the 
enforcement  machinery,  not  only  of  the  child-labor  laws  but  also  of 
the  compulsory  school-attendance  laws.  The  chief  function  of  the 
certificate  office  is  to  see  that  children  do  not  enter  industry  who  have 
not  attained  the  age  and  school  standing  required  by  law  or  who  are 
not  physically  able  to  work.  But  this  office  also  receives  from 
employers  the  certificates  of  children  who  have  left  their  positions 
or  been  discharged  and  who  therefore  should  return  to  school  xmless 
they  secure  new  positions  and  new  certificates.  Its  records,  too, 
furnish  the  principal  source  of  information  as  to  children  who  should 
be  attending  continuation  school. 

Keeping  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  school  does  not,  of  course, 
prevent  them  from  being  employed  illegally  during  vacations  or 
outside  of  school  hours.  Nevertheless,  the  occupations  in  which 
they  can  engage  while  in  regular  attendance  at  school  are  com- 
paratively limited,  and  strict  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school- 
attendance  law  is  of  material  assistance  in  preventing  illegal  employ- 
ment.   The  work  of  attendance  officers,  therefore,  both  in  preventing 
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children  enrolled  in  school  from  leaving  without  legal  excuse- 
either  an  employment  certificate  or  a  special  home  permit — and  in 
securing  the  enrollment  of  newcomers  to  the  city,  is  another  part  of 
the  machinery  for  enforcing  the  child-labor  law. 

In  Boston  at  the  time  of  this  study  if  a  child  under  16  years  of  age 
left  school  without  having  obtained  either  a  transfer  card  to  another 
school,  a  special  home  permit,  or  a  school  record  to  present  in  apply- 
ing for  an  employment  certificate,  the  teacher  was  required  to  send  a 
formal  notification  to  the  chief  attendance  officer.  This  official 
assigned  the  case  to  the  attendance  officer  in  charge  of  the  district 
in  which  the  school  was  located.  The  city  was  divided  into  21 
such  districts,  with  a  corresponding  number  of  attendance  officers. 
When  the  child  had  been  located  and  the  cause  of  absence  ascer- 
tained a  report  was  sent  back  to  the  teacher  for  his  information. 
Private  and  parochial  as  well  as  public  schools,  it  was  said,  notified 
the  attendance  department  of  absences. 

Children  who  secured  school  records  as  a  preliminary  to  applying 
for  employment  certificates  were  not  discharged  from  school  until 
after  the  certificates  were  actually  issued.  In  order  to  insure  that 
such  a  child  did  not  drop  out  without  securing  a  certificate  the  school 
records  were  made  out  in  duplicate  and  one  copy  was  forwarded  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  When  the  child's  certificate  had 
actually  been  issued  this  copy,  indorsed  on  the  back  with  the  date 
of  issuance  and  the  signature  of  the  issuing  officer,  was  returned  to 
the  school  by  the  attendance  officer  and  only  then  was  the  child 
supposed  to  be  dropped  from  the  school  register.  Children  who  did 
not  apply  for  certificates  within  about  10  days  after  having  received 
their  school  records  were  investigated  by  attendance  officers.  In 
case  the  certificate  was  refused  that  fact  was  noted  on  the  back  of  the 
school  record  which  then  constituted  a  notice  not  to  discharge  the 
child  and  in  addition  the  attendance  officer  was  expected  to  see  that 
the  child  retiuned  to  school. 

In  locating  children  who  had  never  been  enrolled  in  school  in 
Boston  no  use  was  made  of  the  school  census,  but  attendance  officers 
occasionally  made  canvasses  of  their  districts.  They  also  made 
regular  visits  to  the  office  of  the  Immigration  Service  to  secure  the 
names  and  addresses  of  children  coming  from  abroad.  But  the 
names  of  children  who  appUed  at  the  certificate  office  without  the 
requisite  documents  or  with  docimients  improperly  made  out  were 
not  recorded  by  the  issuing  officer.  Some  of  these  children  may 
have  been  newcomers  to  the  city  or  for  other  reasons  may  not  have 
been  enrolled  in  school  and,  if  so,  they  could  easily  go  to  work  illegally 
when  they  found  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  certificates. 

As  for  the  return  to  school  of  children  who  were  temporarily  unem- 
ployed, during  the  early  part  of  the  period  covered  by  this  inquiry 
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little  effort  was  made  in  this  direction.  The  new  eight-hour  law  for 
children  under  16  went  into  effect  in  September,  1913,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  new  certificate  law,  and  its  unmediate  result  was  the 
discharge  of  a  considerable  number  of  children — all  of  whom  had 
gone  to  work  before  September  1,  1913,  and  who  were  therefore 
not  included  in  this  study.  The  number  of  children  discharged 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  considered  impossible  to  send  back  to  school 
any  of  those  who  had  been  employed  for  some  time,  resulted  in 
practically  no  effort  being  made  to  return  to  school  any  unemployed 
children.  Gradually  the  children  originally  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  eight-hour  law  secured  new  positions  or  became  16  and  were 
therefore  no  longer  subject  to  the  compulsory-education  law.  At 
the  same  time  the  new  legal  provision  requiring  employers  to  return 
to  the  certificate  office  the  certificates  of  children  who  left  work  or 
were  discharged  led  to  the  accumulation  of  evidence  never  before 
available  as  to  what  children  were  unemployed.  By  the  end  of  the 
period  covered  by  this  «tudy,  as  has  been  stated,  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful efforts  were  being  made  to  have  these  children  attend  con- 
tinuation school  every  day  until  they  had  secured  new  positions. 

Because  of  the  lai^e  number  of  employers  in  Boston  it  was  found 
difficult  to  secure  the  prompt  retiun  of  all  certificates,  and  imless  the 
certificates  are  returned  it  is  not  possible  even  to  know  the  names  of 
the  unemployed  children.  To  aid  in  insuring  prompt  retiun,  the 
certificate  office  refused  to  issue  a  new  certificate  to  a  child  until  his 
previous  one  had  been  retmned.  This  made  the  child,  as  well  as 
the  officials,  interested  in  forcing  the  employer  to  obey  the  law;  but 
it  was  of  only  indirect  assistance  in  case  the  child  did  not  soon  secure 
a  new  position,  and  these  were  exactly  the  cases  where  it  was  most 
important  that  the  school  authorities  be  notified  of  the  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  Boston  attendance  officers,  in  the  course  of  their  work,  not 
infrequently  inspected  industrial  establishments.  The  main  burden 
of  such  inspections,  however,  rested  upon  the  inspectors  of  the  State 
board  of  labor  and  industries.  These  inspectors  were  specifically 
directed,  while  school  attendance  officers  were  only  permitted,  to 
visit  '^  factories,  workshops,  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mercan- 
tile establishments"  to  ascertain  whether  children  were  employed 
contrary  to  law.*  During  most  of  the  period  covered  by  this  study 
there  were  for  the  entire  State  only  24  of  these  inspectors  (of  whom 
12  were  industrial  health  inspectors);  19  of  them  were  men  and  5 
were  women.  With  this  force  it  wqs  not  believed  possible  to  inspect 
all  establishments  in  the  State  more  often  than  once  a  year.  Some 
establishments  in  which  violations  had  been  found  were  visited  again 
wii&in  a  comparatively  short  period. 

'  Acts  of  1900,  ch.  514,  sec.  62,  as  amended  by  sets  of  19^3,  oh.  779,  see.  90. 
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The  methods  of  mspection  for  child  labor  varied  with  the  inspector 
and  with  the  size  of  the  establishment.  Sometimes  an  inspector 
would  take  from  the  office  all  the  certificates  on  file  and  endeavor  to 
identify  each  child  for  whom  he  found  a  certificate.  In  the  larger 
establishments  he  was  more  likely  to  pick  out  children  while  going 
through  the  rooms  and  ask  them  to  sign  their  names  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  looking  afterwards  in  the  office  files  for  their  certificates. 
Orders  were  made  out  in  triplicate,  a  white  copy  to  be  left  with  the 
employer,  a  pink  copy  to  be  sent  to  the  State  board,  and  a  blue  copy 
to  be  kept  by  the  inspector.  A  date  was  usually  set  before  which 
the  order  must  be  obeyed,  and  at  or  near  the  expiration  of  the  time 
the  inspector  was  instructed  by  the  attorney  for  the  board  to  visit 
the  estabUshment  again  and  ascertain  whether  the  order  had  been 
complied  with  or  prosecution  should  be  undertaken.  Inspectors 
did  not  usually  recommend  prosecution  unless  the  employer  was  a 
repeated  offender  or  the  violation  was  long  continued  and  evidently 
willful. 

The  inspectors  in  Boston  as  a  rule  made  no  reports  to  the  school 
authorities  as  to  children  whom  they  ordered  discharged.  An  inspec- 
tor sometimes  inquired  at  the  certificate  office  as  to  whether  a  par- 
ticular child  whom  he  had  ordered  to  obtain  a  certificate  had  done  so. 
More  often  he  went  back  to  the  establishment  to  find  out,  and  if  he 
foimd  the  child  had  been  discharged,  made  no  further  inquiry  as  to 
his  whereabouts.  In  such  a  case,  the  child  was  likely  to  secure 
illegal  employment  in  another  position  and  inspections  were  so  infre- 
quent that  he  might  easily  be  over  16  years  of  age  before  being  again 
discovered. 

The  law  creating  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries  went  into 
effect  on  June  1,  1913;  and  the  new  certificate  law  requiring  that  a 
special  certificate  be  issued  to  each  employer,  on  September  1,  1913. 
The  former  law,  under  which  a  child  secured  his  certificate  and  took 
it  from  employer  to  employer,  was  enforced  under  a  quite  different 
system  by  the  district  police.  The  three  years  covered  by  this  study 
included  the  period  of  organization  of  the  work  of  the  board  of  labor 
and  industries.  At  the  same  time,  as  already  seen,  it  included  a 
period  dinging  which  employers,  parents,  and  children  were  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  much  more  strict  regulations  of  the  new  certificate 
law,  to  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  children  to  eight  a  day,  and  in 
Boston  to  the  establishment  of  the  compulsory  continuation  school. 
As  a  result  of  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  new  laws  which  went 
into  effect  in  the  fall  of  1913,  the^ inspectors  of  the  State  board  were 
engaged  from  September  of  that  year  to  the  spring  of  1914  prima* 
rily  in  visits  to  employers  to  instruct  them  in  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  their  cooperation  in  its  enforce- 
ment. 
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The  cases  of  violation  of  child-labor  laws  discovered  in  the  course 
of  this  study  must  be  considered,  therefore,  as  belonging  to  a  period 
when  a  new  enforcing  authority  was  endeavoring  to  put  into  effect 
a  number  of  new  provisions  of  law,  especially  the  provision  requiring 
a  certificate  for  each  different  employer  and  the  provision  limiting 
the  hours  of  children  to  eight  a  day.     At  least  at  the  beginning  of 
this  period,  employers  were  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law  and  the  administrative  machinery  was  not  in  full  opera- 
tion.   It  should  be  added,  however,  that  for  many  years  certificates 
of  some  sort  had  been  required  for  the  employment  of  children,  and 
their  hours  in  many  occupations  had  been  limited  to  10  a  day  and 
54  or  58  a  week.     Moreover,  many  if  not  most  of  the  violations  in 
positions  held  before  the  children  had  left  school  occurred  imder  the 
old  and  less  strict  law  and  a  long-established  system  of  enforcement. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  information 
secured  as  to  violations  of  law  is  based  entirely  upon  the  statements 
of  the  children.     As  these  statements  related  mainly  to  past  events 
in  their  lives  they  could  not,  of  course,  be  verified,  but  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  most  cases  the  child's  statement  was 
substantially  correct.     Only  positive  cases  of  violation  were  so  clas- 
sified; in  case  of  the  slightest  apparent  doubt  the  work  was  classified 
as  legal.     Except  in  the  case  of  school  positions,  violations  of  the 
child-labor  law  only,  and  not  violations  of  the  school-attendance  law, 
are  considered.     For  instance,  many  of  the  intervals  between  leaving 
school  and  going  to  work,  as  well  as  many  of  the  periods  of  unem- 
ployment discussed  earlier  in  this  report,  were  probably  in  violation 
of  the  school-attendance  law.     On  the  other  hand,  during  some  of 
these  periods  the  children  doubtless  held  special  home  permits  which 
enabled  them  legally  to  remain  out  of  school.' 

EVTOENCE  OF  AGE. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  violations,  however,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  certificate 
law  the  kind  of  evidence  of  age  secured  from  applicants  for  employ- 
ment certificates.  According  to  law  ^  no  other  evidence  of  age  should 
be  accepted  if  either  a  birth  or  a  baptismal  certificate  is  obtainable. 
These  two  documents  are  equally  acceptable.  If  neither  is  available 
the  next  preferred  evidence  is  a  passport,  immigration  record  or 
transcript,  or  other  official  or  religious  record;  and  if  no  one  of  these 
documents  is  available  a  record  of  age  as  given  on  the  register  of  the 
school  which  the  child  first  attended  in  Massachusetts  is  accepted, 
provided  the  record  was  kept  for  at  least  two  years  while  the  child 
was  in  attendance.    As  a  last  resort,  if  no  other  evidence  of  age  can 

•  See  appeodiz,  pp.  364  to  365,  for  results  of  a  study  of  special  home  permits  in  Boston. 
•As  In  efleet  st  the  time  of  the  study. 
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be  produced,  a  certificate  of  age,  signed  by  a  school  physician  or  by 
a  physician  appointed  by  the  school  committee;  may  be  accepted.* 

In  the  latter  case,  the  parent  must  also  sign  the  card,  certifying 
that  he  or  she  is  unable  to  produce  for  the  child  a  birth  certificate  or 
any  other  document  named  as  acceptable  evidence  of  age. 

Official  records  of  birth  ought  usually  to  be  available  for  children 
bom  in  Massachusetts,  for  birth  registration  has  long  been  efficiently 
carried  on  in  that  State.  Nevertheless,  Table  143  shows  that,  of  all 
the  children  taking  out  employment  certificates  in  the  four  cities— 
Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  Chelsea — ^who  were  bom  in  one 
of  those  cities,  only  87.9  per  cent  produced  official  birth  records  as 
evidence  of  age.  Most  of  the  others,  however,  10.1  per  cent,  pro- 
duced baptismal  certificates,  which  were  equally  acceptable.  Only 
three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  these  children  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
a  physician's  examination  for  evidence  of  age. 

Table  143. — TrooJ  of  age,  by  place  of  birth;  children  issued  certificates  in  four  citiss. 


Proof  of  ftge. 


Total. 


Birth  record , 

Baptismal  record 

School  register 

Passport  or  other  official  or  religious  record. 

Physician  '8  examination. 

Not  reported 


Chfldren  bom  In— 


All  places. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


5,602  100.0  4,028 


Boston, 
Cambridn, 
Somerville, 
or  Chelsea. 


Num- 
ber. 


4,4M 

576 

307 

198 

67 

45 


79.0 

lai 

5.4 

3.5 

1.2 

.8 


8.586 

407 

87 

2 

13 

18 


Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribiH 

tlon.i 


loao 


87.0 

lai 

.0 


.3 

.7 


Elsewhere 
in  United 

SUtes. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


9n  loao 


Forellni 
eonntnes. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,044 


481 
73 
41 

8 
13 

7 


77.2 

480 

46.0 

11.7 

06 

0.3 

6.6 

220 

31.0 

1.8 

188 

18.0 

3.1 

41 

3.0 

LI 

10 

1.0 

Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu' 

tion. 


100.0 


Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 


>Not  shown  where  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

# 

For  native  children  bom  elsewhere  than  in  Boston^  Cambridge, 
Somerville,  or  Chelsea,  many  of  whom  doubtless  were  bom  in  some 
other  place  in  Massachusetts,  official  birth  records  were  produced  in 
a  little  over  three-fourths,  77.2  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  A  somewhat 
lai^er  proportion  of  these  children,  11.7  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
10.1  per  cent  of  those  bom  in  one  of  the  four  cities,  used  baptismal 
records,  and  a  much  larger  proportion,  6.6  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
0.9  per  cent,  used  school  registers  as  evidence  of  age.  About  1  in 
60,  2.1  per  cent,  of  these  children  could  secure  no  documentary  evi- 
dence and  had  to  have  their  ages  determined  by  physical  examination. 


*  Acts  of  1000,  ch.  514,  sec.  58,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1013,  ch.  770,  sec.  16. 
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Before  the  b^inning  of  the  World  War  it  was  the  custom  to  reqiure 
foreign-bom  children  who  did  not  bring  baptismal  records  or  pass- 
ports to  send  abroad  for  copies  of  their  birth  certificates.  Even  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war  these  children  were  for  a  time  required  to 
send  to  those  countries  which  were  most  accessible.  Thus  many 
birth  certificates  were  secured  for  Italian  children  who  constituted 
the  predominating  foreign  element  in  Boston.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Chelsea,  where  the  predominating  foreign  element  was  Russian- 
Jewish,  few  birth  certificates  could  be  secured  for  foreign-born  chil- 
dren after  the  first  year  covered  by  this  study.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  period,  moreover,  especially  after  the  entrance  of  Italy 
into  the  war,  the  difficulties  of  communication  became  so  great  that 
efforts  to  send  to  any  foreign  country  for  evidence  of  age  were  entirely 
suspended. 

Nevertheless,  nearly  one-half,  46  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom 
children  who  took  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities  produced  official 
records  of  birth,  and  less  than  one-tenth,  9.2  per  cent,  produced 
records  of  baptism.  School  registers  were  used  as  evidence  of  age  by 
a  larger  proportion  of  these  children,  21.9  per  cent,  than  were  "pass- 
ports or  other  official  or  religious  records, "  18.  per  cent.  It  is  said 
that  the  reascm  so  few  passports  are  oflFered  is  that  in  many  cases,  on 
coming  to  this  country,  parents  have  imderstated  the  ages  of  their 
children  in  order  to  enable  them  to  travel  at  half  rates.  Of  the 
foreign-bom  children  only  3.9  per  cent  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
physician's  certificate.  This  small  proportion  was  doubtless  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  requirement  of  ability  to  read  and  write 
English  forced  the  children  from  non-English-speaking  countries, 
even  if  nearly  or  quite  of  working  age,  to  go  to  school  in  this  coimtry 
for  a  long  enough  period  so  that  the  school  register  could  be  used  as 
evidence  of  age. 

VIOLATIONS  IN  SCHOOL  POSITIONS. 

A  decided  majority,  60.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  worked 
before  leaving  school  did  so,  according  to  Table  144,  in  violation  of 
some  provision  of  the  child-labor  law.  This  does  not  mean  that  all 
the  work  of  these  children  before  leaving  school  was  illegal  or  that 
violations  occurred  in  all  the  positions  held  by  them,  but  it  does 
mean  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  children  who  worked  before 
leaving  school  were  employed  in  some  way  iUegally  in  one  or  more 
of  their  school  positions.  The  proportion  of  boys  who  had  worked 
illegally  before  leaving  school  was  much  higher  than  that  of  girls, 
64.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  38.6  per  cent.  This  was  probably 
in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  girls,  as  a  rule,  were  older  when  they 
began  work.     A  large  proportion,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  these 
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violations  occurred  under  the  child-labor  law  in  force  before  Sep- 
tember 1,  1913,  but  all  of  these  and  many  others  would  have  been 
classed  as  violations  if  the  latter  law  had  been  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  their  occurrence.* 


Table  144. — Illegal  employment  in  any  tchool  pcmiion,  by 

worked  bejore  leaving  school. 

9ex;  interviewed  children  ivho 

Children  who  worked  before  lesTlng 
school— 

Sex. 

Total. 

lUegally  In  one 

or  moreposi* 

tlons. 

LegmllTinsU 
podtions. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Both  sexes 

324 

197 

aas 

•127 

39.2 

Boys 

280 
44 

180 

17 

04.3 
38.0 

100 
27 

K.7 

Olrls 

6L4 

Of  the  positions  held  before  leaving  school  83  per  cent  were  for 
"clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods,'*  but 
of  those  in  which  violations  of  any  kind  occurred,  as  appears  in 
Table  145,  not  far  from  nine-tenths,  88.9  per  c^nt,  and  of  those  in 
which  two  violations  occurred,  decidedly  over  nine-tenths,  93  per 
cent,  belonged  in  this  group.  For  the  boys  alone  these  proportions 
were  even  higher,  90.8  per  cent  and  94.2  per  cent,  respectively. 
"Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work"  and  "selling, 
other  than  newsboys''  each  showed  an  excess  in  the  proportion  of 
positions  in  which  violations  occurred  over  the  proportion  of  all 
positions  held  before  leaving  school.  By  far  the  greatest  excess  was 
foimd  in  positions  for  messenger,  errand,  and  deUvery  work.  Less 
than  one-half,  47.6  per  cent,  of  all  the  school  positions,  but  nearly 
three-fourths,  74.5  per  cent,  of  those  in  which  any  violations  occurred, 
and  over  four-fifths,  81.7  per  cent,  of  those  in  which  two  violations 
occurred,  were  for  occupations  of  this  kind.  This  was  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  employment  before  leaving  school  as  delivery  boys 
for  small  stores  and  as  peddlers'  helpers,  occupations  frequently 
involving  Saturday  night  work. 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations  also  showed  a  slight  excess 
in  the  proportion  of  positions  in  which  violations  occurred  over  their 
proportion  of  all  school  positions,  7.7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  5.2 
per  cent.     Personal  and  domestic  occupations,  evidently  because  of 

*  Before  Sept.  1, 1913,  the  mlnimnm  age  of  14  applied  only  to  factories,  workshops,  or  mercantile  estab- 
ttshments  and  there  was  no  minimum  age  in  street  trades.  Night  work  was  prohibited  for  women  and 
minorsin  manufacturing  establishments  from  10  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  but  in  other  occupations  only  for  childreo 
under  14  from  7  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  In  manufacturing  establishments  the  hours  of  minors  under  18  were 
limited  to  10  a  day,  and  54  (or  58  in  seasonal  industries)  a  week,  and  in  mercantile  establiahmenU  they 
werelimited  to  58  per  week.  Acts  of  1909,  ch.  514,  sees.  17  (as  amended  by  Acta  of  1912,  eh.  191),  47, 48 
(as  amended  by  Acts  of  1912,  oh.  477),  49, 51, 56, 62-M. 
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a  comparative  lack  of  legal  regulations,  accounted  for  only  2.6  per 
cent  of  the  positions  in  which  violations  of  any  kind  occurred,  as 
compared  with  9.1  per  cent  of  all  positions  held  before  leaving  school 
Both  newsboys  and  bootblacks,  the  latter  included  imder  ''personal 
service  (other  than  servants  in  the  home),"  could  work  legally  out- 
side of  school  hours  as  soon  as  they  were  12  years  of  age  on  street 
trades  licenses  and  were  not  obliged  to  secure  employment  certifi- 
cates. No  information  was  secured  in  r^ard  to  whether  or  not  they 
had  seciu'ed  such  licenses.  Boys  engaged  in  these  occupations  could 
work  later  at  night  and  earlier  in  the  morning  than  could  children 
engaged  in  other  occupations.'  Violations  of  the  child-labor  law, 
therefore,  were  less  likely  to  occur  among  newsboys  and  bootblacks 
than  among  other  children.  As  domestic  service  and  agricultural 
pursuits  were  regulated  only  by  the  compulsory  school-attendance 
law  comparatively  few  violations  were  likely  to  occiur  in  these 
occupations. 

The  most  common  type  of  violation  was  employment  under  l^al 
age,  and  the  next  most  common  type  was  illegal  employment  at  night. 
According  to  Table  146,  out  of  a  total  of  385  violations  of  law  occur- 
ring in  positions  held  before  leaving  school,  155  involved  employment 
at  too  early  an  age  and  123  involved  employment  either  too  early  in 
the  morning  or  too  late  at  night.  These  two  kinds  of  violation 
together  accoimted  for  almost  three-fomrths,  72.2  per  cent,  of  all  the 
violations  which  occurred  in  positions  held  before  leaving  school. 
In  46  cases  the  children  were  illegally  not  certificated;  in  42  the  daily 
hours  and  in  13  the  weekly  hours  were  too  long;  in  2  the  children 
worked  seven  dayB  a  week;  in  3  they  were  employed  during  school 
hours;  and  in  1  the  occupation  was  illegal. 

Both  imder  age  and  night-work  violations  were  especially  common 
in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work.  Of  the  imder  age  viola- 
tions 126  out  of  155,  and  of  the  night-work  violations  95  out  of  123 
occurred  in  this  occupation.  Selling,  which  accounted  for  nearly 
one-tenth,  9.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  violations  in  all  positions,  had 
less  than  its  proportionate  share,  6.5  per  cent,  of  imder  age  viola- 
tions, but  more  than  its  proportionate  share,  10.6  per  cent,  of  night- 
work  violations.  Personal  and  domestic  occupations  also  had  more 
than  their  proportionate  share,  4.9  per  cent,  as  compared  with  2.6  per 
cent  of  all  violations,  of  cases  in  which  children  worked  too  early  in 
the  morning  or  too  late  at  night.  Ten  children  had  been  employed 
under  age,  but  only  3  had  been  employed  at  night  in  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations  before  they  left  school.  Moreover,  6  chil- 
dren had  been  ill^ally  employed  without  certificates  and  4  had 
been  employed  for  too  long  daily  and  2  for  too  long  weekly  hoiu^  in 
factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 

•  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  831,  sees.  11-15. 
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Table  145. — Number  of  violations,  by  occupation  and  sex  of  child;  sAool  positions  held 

by  inUrviewed  children. 


• 

Total 
school 

Total 
positions 
in  which 
violations 
occurred. 

School  poflitioiis 
showing- 

Oocopation  and  sex  of  child. 

positions 
held. 

One  viola- 
ticm. 

Two  viola- 
tions. 

[Num- 
ber. 

483 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribo- 
tion.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
di»- 
tribu- 
tion.i 

Bothaexes 

loao 

235 

loao 

127 

100.0 

71 

IflfLO 

Personal  and  domMtIo  oocopatkms 

44 

26 

18 
25 

401 

5 

13 

9 

144 

112 

32 

230 

10 

3 

9.1 
5.4 
3.7 
5.2 

83.0 
1.0 
2.7 

L9 
20.8 
23.2 

6.6 
47.6 

2.1 
.6 

6 

4 

2 

18 

209 
1 
3 

•     7 

23 

1 

22 

175 

2 

2.6 

1.7 

.9 

7.7 

8&9 

.4 

1.3 

3.0 
0.8 

.4 

9.4 

74.5 

.9 

8 

1 

2 

13 

109 

1 
2 

3 
14 

1 
U 
89 

2 

2.4 

.8 
L6 

ia2 

85.8 

.8 

L6 

2.4 
U.0 

.8 

ia2 
7ai 

2 
2 

2.8 

Penonalservice  (other  than  servants  in  the  home) . 
House  and  home  work 

Z8 

3 
66 

4.2 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery 
of  eoods 

93.0 

0£Dcework 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 
work 

1 

2 
5 

L4 

RHMng                         .,,                             

7.0 

Newsboys 

SeUine.  ottier  than  newsbovs 

5 

58 

7.0 

Meeseneer  work,  orand  and  delivery 

81.7 

A 11  otHv occupations... .  ..^.  ...      ..a...x...      .... 

Notrep<»ted , 

loao 

Boys 

430 

1UU.0 

217 

100.0 

112 

loao 

09 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations. 

31 

25 

6 

13 

375 
2 
4 

5 

136 

112 

24 

228 

9 

2 

7.2 
5.8 
1.4 
3.0 

87.2 
.5 
.9 

L2 
31.6 
26.0 

5.6 
53.0 

2.1 

.5 

5 
4 

1 
13 

197 

2.3 

L8 

.5 

6.0 

oas 

2 

1 
1 
9 

99 

L8 
.9 
.9 

8.0 

8&4 

2 
2 

2.9 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in  the  home) . 
House  and  home  work 

2.9 

Fact<My  and  medianteal  occupations 

2 
65 

"2.9 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery 
of  goods 

913 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department  store 

1 
5 

.5 
2.3 

1 

1 
9 
1 
8 
88 
2 

.9 

.9 
&0 

.0 

7.1 

78L6 

1.8 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 
work , 

2 
5 

2.9 

Rolling     

17      7.8 

1        .6 

16      7.4 

7.2 

Newsboys 

Selling,  other  than  newsboys 

5 
68 

7.2 

Messeneefwork.  OTrand  and  delivery 

174 
2 

80.2 
.9 



84.1 

All  other  occuiMtions 

Not  reported 

Girls 

53 

100.0 

18 

100.0 

15 

lOOiO 

2    loao 

Personaland  domestic  oocimatlons 

13 

1 

12 
12 

26 
3 
9 

4 

8 

24.5 

1.9 

22.6 

22.6 

49.1 

5.7 

17.0 

7.5 
15.1 

1 

1 

House  and  home  wtrk 

1 
5 

12 

1 
2 

2 
6 

.  .... 

10 

1 
1 

Clerical  occupations,  wrappixig,  selling;,  and  delivery 
of Koods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 

1 

fl^linu 

Sdlinff.  other  than  newsJboys 

8 
2 
1 
1 

L&l 
8.8 
1.9 
1.9 

6 

1 

...... 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 

•  ^*  •  "  • 

^  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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Tablb  145. — Number  of  vxolatiorUf  by  occupation  and  9ex  of  child;  school  positions  held 

by  interviewed  children — Concluded. 


School  position.*;  showing- 

Total  vi 
In  all 
podt 

lolations 

Occupation  and  sex  of  child. 

Three  viola- 
tions. 

Four  viola- 
tions. 

school 
ions. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

di.Htri- 

bution.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution.^ 

Both  sexes 

32 

100.0 

5 

loao 

385 

100.0 

Peraooal  and  domestic  occupations. 

1 
1 

10 
8 
2 

25 

348 

1 
4 

13 
37 

1 

36 
2»3 

2 

2.0 

Personal  service  (other  than  s^r^^nts  in  the  home) . 

2.1 

'House  and  home  work ...  .^  ,  x  ^  ^ . .  ^  *  ^ 

.5 

Pactorr  and  mechanical  oc<nii>ation.s ..... 

2 
29 

6.5 

Ctofical  occopationsy  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery 
of  nods 

5 

9a4 

Olllce  work 

.3 

Cadi  and  messenger  work— <lepartment  store 

1.0 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling, 'and  shipping-room 
work 

2 
3 

8.4 

MtiF^g 

1 

9.6 

Newsboys 

.3 

Sellinff.  other  than  newsboys 

3 
24 

1 
4 

9.4 

ICesseneer  work,  errand  and  delivery 

76.1 

All  othw  oociq>ations 

.5 

Boys. 

32 

100.0 

«4 

100.0 

362 

100.0 

Personal  and  domestic  occupatians. 

1 
1 

9 

8 

1 

19 

332 
1 

U 

28 
1 

27 

292 

2 

2.5 

Personal  service  (other  tihan  servants  in  the  home) . 

2.2 

Hmise  and  home  work 

.3 

Factory  and  mechanlcftl  ow^ipatlons . . .  ^ .  ^  x . .  ^  x 

2 
20 

5.2 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery 
of  Koods 

4 

91.7 

C^th  and  messenger  work— Klepartment  storex  x  x  x 

.8 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-roQim 
work 

2 
8 

3.0 

7.7 

Newsbojrs 

.8 

Sellinc.  othtf  than  newsboys 

3 
24 

7.5 

Messenger  wcvk.  errand  and  delivery 

4 

80.7 

All  ot^^r  oocMPatlonn .,.  r ........  t 

.6 



Girls 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

23 

100.0 

Perfonal  and  domestic  occai>fttions. ....... x    ^  .^    ,. 

1 

1 

1 
6 

Id 

1 
8 

2 
9 
9 

1 

House  and  home  work  rT 

1 

1 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery 
of  goods 

1 

Office  work 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 
work 

8elUn£ 

1 
1 

Selling,  other  than  newsboys 

ICenencer  work,  errand  and  delivery 

i 

i  Not  shown  when  base  is  less  than  50. 
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Table  146. — Kind  of  violation,  by  occupation  and  sex  of  chUd;  violations  occurring  in 
school  positions  held  by  interviewed  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 


Total 

violations 

TTnylA 

lUe- 
gaUy 
un- 
cer- 
tifi- 
cated 
(num- 
ber).! 

Ille- 
gal 
occu- 

t?on 
(num- 
ber).! 

Hour  violations. 

in  all  school 
positions. 

under  Hge. 

Daily 
hours 
(num- 
ber).! 

42 

WMk- 

hours 
(num- 
ber).! 

Night  work. 

7-day 
week 
(ntim- 
ber).» 

2 

Work 
dur- 

Occupation  and  sex. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion.i 

100.0 

Num- 
ber. 

P«- 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

school 

1  hours 

*(nuin 

ber).! 

Both  sexes 

385 

innn 

155 

46 

1 

13 

123 

loao 

.^ 

Personal  and  domestic  oc- 
cupations  

10 

8 
2 

25 

348 

1 

4 

13 

37 

1 

36 

293 
2 

2.6 

2.1 
.5 

6.5 

9a4 
.3 

1.0 

3.4 

9.6 

.3 

9.4 

76.1 
.5 

2 
2 

1.3 
1.3 

1 
1 

6 

4 
2 

3 
113 

4.9 

3.3 
1.6 

2.4 
91.9 

1 

1 

Personal  service  (other 
than  servants  in  the 
home) 

• 

House  and  home  work. 

1       / 

Factory  and  mechanical 
occupations 

10 
143 

6.5 
92.3 

6 

39 

1 

2 

4 
38 

2 
11 

Clerical  occupations,  wrap- 
ping, selling,  and  deliv- 
ery of  goods 

1 

3 

OtR^  work 

Cash  and  messenger 
work,    department 
store 

1 

1 
6 

1 

Packing,     wrapping, 
labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

Selling 

7 
10 

4.5 
6.5 

2 

5 

13 

1 

12 

95 
1 

4.1 

ia6 

.8 
9.8 

77.2 

.8 

5 

1 

Newsboys 

Selling,  other  than 

newsboys 

Messenger  work,  er- 
rand and  delivery. . . 
All  other  ocupations 

10 
126 

6.5 
81.3 

5 
31 

.. 

6 
30 

2 
9 

1 

1 

1 

....  .J - 

Boys 

362 

loao 

145   100.0 

43           1         39 

11 

120 

loao 

2 

1 

Personal  and  domestic  oc- 
cupations  

9 

8 
1 

19 

332 

1 

11 
28 

1 

27 

292 
2 

2.5 

2.2 
.3 

5.2 

91.7 

.3 

3.0 

7.7 

.3 

7.5 

8a7 
.6 

2 
2 

1.4 
1.4 

1 
1 

5 

4 

1 

3 

ill 

4.2 

3.3 

.8 

2.5 
92.5 

1 
1 

Personal  so* vice  (other 
than  servants  in  the 
home) 

House  and  home  work. 

Factory  and  mechanical 
occupations 

7 
136 

4.8 
93.8 

1 
5 

3 
36 

1 
10 

Clerical  occupations,  wrap- 
ping, selling,  and  deliv- 
ery of  goods 

37 

1 

1 

1 

Ca^  and  messenger 
work,    department 
store 

PacjdM,     wrapping, 
labeling,  ana  ship- 
ping-room work 

SeUiM 

5 
6 

3.4 
4.1 

1 
5 

i' 

5 
11 

1 

10 

95 

1 

. ..  . 

4.2 
9.2 

.8 

8.3 

79.2 

.8 

5 

Newsboys 

Selling,  other  than 

newsboys 

Messenger  work,   er- 
rand and  delivery. . . 
All  other  occupations 

6 
125 

4.1 
86.2 

5 
31 

...... 

5 
30 

1 

9 

1 

1 

...... 



1 

<  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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Table  146. — Kind  of  violation,  by  occupation  and  sex  of  child;  violations  occwrrivn  \n 
school  positions  held  by  interviewed  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school--GoTir 
cludea. 


Total 
violations 

Under  age. 

nie- 

gally 
un- 
cer- 
tifl- 
cated 
(num- 
ber).* 

3 

Ille- 
gal 
occu- 

(num- 
ber).* 

Hour  violations. 

in  all  .school 
positions. 

DaUy 
hours 
(num- 
ber).* 

3 

Week- 

hours 
(num- 
ber).* 

Night  work. 

7-day 
week 
(num- 
ber).* 

Work 
dur- 
ing. 

Oocupation  and  sex. 

Num- 
ber. 

23 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion.* 

100.0 

Num- 
ber. 

10 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
trlbu- 
tioki.* 

100.0 

Num- 
ber. 

3 

1 
1 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
Uon.i 

school 
hours 
(num- 
ber).* 

Glrb 

•    2 

100.0 

2 

Personal  and  domestic  oc- 
conations 

1 

1 

6 

16 
1 

3 

2 

House  and  borne  work . 

Factory  and  menhanical 
occupations 

3 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

Clerical  occupations,  wrap- 
ping, selling,  and  deliv- 
ery of  goods 

2 

2 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger 
work,    department 
store 

■ 

1 

1 

Packing,     wrapping, 
labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room w(»'k 

SeUine 

2 
4 

4 

1 

9   

..... -. 

2 
2 

1 

Selling,  other  than 
newsboys 

9 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Messenger  work,  er- 
rand and  delivery. . . 

AjI  other  occupations 

•••••• 

*  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50.  * 

VIOLATIONS  IN  REGULAR  POSITIONS. 

In  regular  positions — that  is,  positions  held  after  leaving  school — 
practically  one-half,  49.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed,  ac- 
cording to  Table  147,  were  employed  in  one  or  more  positions  in 
violation  of  some  provision  of  the  child-labor  law.  The  proportion  of 
boys  80  employed  was  decidedly  higher  than  that  of  the  girls,  67.7 
per  cent  as  compared  with  39  per  cent. 

The  foreign-bom  children  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  more 
likely  to  be  employed  illegally  than  the  native  children  of  foreign- 
bom  fathers  and  decidedly  more  so  than  the  native  children  of  native 
fathers.  Of  the  first  group  51.2  per  cent,  of  the  second  50.4  per  cent, 
and  of  the  third  45.3  per  cent,  were  employed  at  some  time  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  Nearly  two-thirds,  65.8  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom 
boys,  but  not  much  more  than  one-third,  38.9  per  cent,  of  the  foreign- 
bom  girls  worked  illegally.  Among  the  native  children  of  foreign- 
bom  fathers  nearly  three-fifths,  59.5  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  less 
than  two-fifths,  37.1  per  cent,  of  the  girls  worked  illegally.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  boys  and  girls  was  less,  47.2  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  41.9  per  cent,  among  the  native  children  whose  faUiers 
also  were  native. 
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Table  147, — Illegal  employment  in  any  regular  position^  by  nativity  qf/ather,  and  nativity 

and  sex  of  child;  children  interviewed. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who  worked— 

Nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child. 

niegaUy  in  one 

or  more  regular 

positions. 

Legally  in  all 

regular 

positions. 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.i 

Both  86X68 

823 

410       49.8 

413 

5a2 

Both  fiithfira  and  children  native. .  .  ^  .            ... 

201 
593 
427 
166 
29 

91        45.3 
300        50.6 

110 
293 
212 

81 
10 

617 

Fathers  foreign  bom. 

49.4 

ChiMrenliativft 

215 
85 
19 

5a4 
51.2 


49.6 

Children  forelsn  born 

48.8 

Nativity  of  Haithers  not  reported 

Boys 

477 

275        57. 7 

202 

42.3 

Both  fathers  and  children  native . . . , 

127 

328 

252 

76 

22 

60 

200 

150 

50 

15 

47.2 
61.0 
59.5 
65.8 

67 
128 
102 

26 
7 

52.8 

Fathers  foreign  bom .  . , . 

3910 

C^lMrenliative. ...  .   , 

40.5 

Children  foreign  bom 

34.2 

Nativity  of  fatheii  not  reported .'..,. 

Girls 

346 

135        30.0 

211 

61.0 

Both  fathers  and  children  native .   . 

74 
265 
176 

90 
7 

31 

100 

65 

35 

41.9 
37.7 
37.1 
38.9 

43 
166 
110 

56 
3 

68.1 

Fathers  ftM'tiign  born .  . 

62.3 

Children'hfttive. .    , ...  

62.9 

Children  Ibrelgn  born .,,.-- 

61.1 

Nativity  of  fatheii  not  reported 

4 



1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 


The  retarded  children,  as  appears  in  Table  148,  were  more  likely  to 
be  employed  illegally  than  the  children  from  normal  grades  or  from 
grades  higher  than  normal.  The  latter,  the  advanced  children,  were 
more  often  employed  illegally  than  the  normal  children.  The  pro- 
portions of  children  who  worked  illegally  were  55.4  per  cent  for  the 
retarded,  49.3  per  cent  for  the  advanced,  and  46.2  per  cent  for  the 
normal  groups.  For  the  boys  alone  these  proportions  were  65.1  per 
cent,  61  per  cent,  and  51.7  per  cent,  respectively.  Among  the  girls  a 
different  order  was  found  for,  although  a  larger  proportion,  43.2  per 
cent,  of  the  retarded  than  of  any  other  group  of  girls  was  employed 
illegally,  the  smallest  proportion,  31.5  per  cent,  of  girls  who  were 
illegally  employed  was  found  among  those  who  had  completed  a 
higher  grade  than  normal  for  their  ages. 

The  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school  were  more  fre- 
quently employed  illegally  in  one  or  more  of  their  regular  positions 
than  were  t^ose  who  did  not  work  before  leaving  school.  Table  149 
shows  that  of  all  the  children  who  worKed  before  leaving  school 
57.7  per  cent,  and  of  those  who  did  not  work  only  44.7  per  cent  were 
employed  illegally  in  some  regular  position.  This  difference  occurred 
entirely  >^mong  the  boys,  for  only  38.6  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  had 
worked,  as  compared  with  39.1  per  cent  of  those  who  had  not  worked, 
before  leaving  school  were  illegally  employed  after  they  had  defi- 
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nitely  left  school  for  industrial  life.  About  three-fifths,  60.7  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  who  worked,  as  compared  with  53.3  per  cent  of 
those  who  did  not  work,  before  leaving  school  were  illegally  employed 
in  some  regular  position. 

Table  148. — Illegal  employment  in  any  regular  position^  by  retardation  and  sex;  children 

interviewed. 


VloUtion  of  Uw  in  regular  positions, 
and  sex. 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages— 


A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


Both  sexes. 


Working  illegally  in  one  or  more  posi- 

^ons 

NoTiolatioo 


Boys. 


Working  illegally  in  one  or  more  posi- 
tions   

NoviolatioD 


Oirls. 


Working  illegally  in  one  or  more  posi- 
tions  

No  violation 


13« 


67 
«9 


82 


SO 
32 


54 


17 
37 


Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


A  normal 
grade. 


A  lower  grade  than  normal. 


Total. 


One  or  two 
grades  low- 
er than 
normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


409 


Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber. 


100.0      267 


"1- 


40.3 
50.7 


188 
220 


46.2 

53.8 


100.0 


61.0 
39.0 


238   100.0 


123 
115 


51.7 
48.3 


148 
119 


Per 
oent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Three 

or 
more 
grades 
lower 
than 
nor- 
mal, 
num- 
bor.i 


Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 


233   100.0 


34 


55.4 
44.6 


125 

108 


53.6 
46.4 


21 
11 


U 


6 
5 


149   100.0 


97 
52 


65.1 
34.9 


100.0 


31.5 
68.5 


171    100.0       118 


66 
105 


1 


38.6 
61.4 


61 
67 


100.0 


43.2 
56. 8 


135   100.0 


86 
49 


63.7 
36.3 


96  400.0 


39 
60 


60.2 


14 


8 


11 
3 


6 
8 


20 


3 


12 
8 


1 
2 


'  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  60. 


Table  149. — Illegal  employment  in  any  reoular  position,  by  employment  before  leaving 

school^  and  sex;  children  interviewed. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

823 

Children  who  worked~  . 

Employment  before  leaving  school,  and  sex. 

Illegally  in  one 

or  more  regular 

positions. 

Legally  in  all 
regular  posi- 
tions. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nun)- 
ber. 

Per 

oent. 

Both  sexes 

410 

49.8 

413 

5a8 

Worked  before  leaving  school 

324 
499 

187 
223 

57.7 
44.7 

137 
276 

42.3 

Did  not  work  before  leiavins  school 

55.3 

Boys 

477 

275 

57.7 

202 

42.3 

Wflrtrtd  before  leading  school 

280 
197 

170 
105 

60.7 
53.3 

110 
92 

39.3 

Did  not  work  before  Iraving  school 

46.7 

Girls 

346 

135 

39.0 

211 

61.0 

Worked  before  leaving  school 

44 

302 

17 
118 

38.6 
30.1 

27 
184 

61.4 

Did  not  work  before  leavinit  scboo* r , 

60.0 
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CERTIFICATION  AND  NATIVITY  AND  FATHER'S  NATIONALITY. 

Table  150  shows  that  more  than  one-sixteenth,  6.7  per  cent,  of  the 
children  interviewed  failed  to  secure  certificates  for  their  first  regular 
positions.  In  some  positions,  however,  certificates  were  not  required 
under  the  law,^  while  others  were  held  outside  Boston  and  its  sub- 
urbs— a  few  of  them  in  foreign  countries — and  it  was  not  known 
whether  or  not  they  were  certificated.  Only  one-twentieth,  5  per 
cent,  therefore,  of  these  children  were  known  to  have  been  employed 
without  certificates  in  violation  of  the  law.  Of  the  41  children  thus 
employed  six  could  not  have  obtained  certificates  because  they  were 
imder  14  years  of  age  when  they  took  their  first  regular  positions. 
About  one-tenth  of  the  children,  9.4  per  cent,  were  certificated  late, 
that  is,  more  than  10  days  after  they  had  taken  their  first  regular 
positions.*  Of  the  77  children  thus  certificated  late  9  were  under  14 
when  they  began  work. 

The  girls  more  generally  held  certificates,  and  also  more  generally 
secured  them  on  time — that  is,  within  10  days  after  going  to  work 
in  their  first  regular  positions — than  did  the  boys.  Of  the  girls  95.1 
per  cent  were  certificated  and  89.3  per  cent  were  certificated  on 
time,  while  of  the  boys  only  92  per  cent  were  certificated  and  only 
80.1  per  cent  were  certificated  on  tiriie.  The  proportion  of  giris 
illegally  not  certificated  was  4  per  cent,  while  that  of  boys  was  5.7 
per  cent. 

Late  certification  in  the  first  regular  position  was  most  common 
among  native  children  of  native  fathers  and  least  common  among 
foreign-bom  children.  Over  one-ninth,  11.4  per  cent,  of  the  native 
children  of  native  fathers,  but  only  about  one-twelfth,  8.4  per  cent, 
of  the  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  and  an  even  smaller 
proportion,  7.8  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom  children  took  out  their 
certificates  for  their  first  regular  positions  more  than  10  days  after 
they  had  begun  work.  Late  certification  was  particularly  common 
among  the  native  boys  whose  fathers  also  were  native.  Of  these 
boys  15  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only  5.4  per  cent  of  the  girls  of 
the  same  nativity  group,  were  certificated  late.  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion, too,  of  the  boys  than  of  the  girls  who  were  themselves 
native  .but  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom,  11.1  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  4.6  per  cent,  took  out  their  certificates  more  than  one 
week  Isite.  Among  the  foreign-born  girls  the  proportion  of  late 
certifications  was  higher,  7.8  per  cent,  than  in  any  other  group  of 
girls  and  almost  exactly  the  same  as  among  the  foreign-bom  boys, 

f  Certificates  were  not  required  by  law  (1)  for  employment  during  vacation  in  a  few  occupations,  such 
as  "water  boy  for  oootraoting  company,"  (2)  for  employment  outside  school  hours  in  seUing  newspapas 
or  other  occupations  covered  by  the  street  trades  law,  and  (3)  for  employment  in  mercantile  futaMlthmeati 
on  Saturdays.    Acts  of  1900,  ch.  514,  sec  57,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  779,  sec  15. 

•  Children  certificated  within  10  days  after  going  to  work  were  not  considered  to  have  been  oertlAoalad 
late. 
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7.9  per  cent.  Evidently  the  relatively  greater  frequency  of  late 
certifications  among  the  native  children  of  native  fathers  was  due 
entirely  to  the  boys. 

Table  150. — Certification  in  first  reqular  position  ^  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and 

sex  of  child;  children  interviewed. 


Children. 

• 

Total. 

Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  bom. 

Certifloatlan  in  first  regular  position  and 
sex. 

Children 
native. 

Children 
f(»«ign  bom. 

Nativ- 
ity of 
fathers 
not  re- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
onnt 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu- 

tiOD. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

ported; 
chil- 
dr^i 

native. 

Both  sexes 

823 

100.0 

201 

100.0 

427 

100.0 

166 

100.0 

20 

Ccrtiflcated 

768 

93.3 

189 

94.0 

397 

98.0 

155 

93.4 

27 

On  %\m^ .  - T  T ,  - , , 

091 

«77 

M.0 
9.4 

166 
23 

82.6 
11.4 

361 
36 

84.5 
8.4 

142 
13 

85.5 

7.8 

22 

Uto« 

5 

Nntw>rtifl<mtwJ 

55 

6.7 

12 

6.0 

30 

7.0 

11 

6.6 

2 

Lflffally  and  nnt  reported , 

14 
•41 

1.7 
5.0 

2 
10 

1.0 
5.0 

7 
23 

1.6 
5.4 

5 
6 

3.0 
3.6 

lUeipUly 

2 

Boya 

477 

100.0 

127 

100.0 

252 

100.0 

76 

100.0 

22 

fVtiftoatwl.               .   

439 

92.0 

118 

92.9 

231 

91.7 

H).6 
11.1 

68 

89  5 

22 

OniimA.-     -    . 

382 
67 

sai 

11.9 

99 
19 

78.0 
15.0 

203 
28 

62 
6 

81.6 
7.9 

18 

Late 

4 

NoCoertiflcated...                       

38 

&0 

9 

7.1 

21 

8.3 

8 

ia5 

Legally  and  not  reported 

niegally 

11 
27 

2.3 
6.7 

2 
7 

1.6 
6.5 

6 
16 

2.0 
6.3 

4 
4 

6.3 
6.3 

Girls 

34« 

100.0 

74 

100.0 

175 

100.0 

90 

loao 

7 

CwtiflcBte^l.      

329 

95.1 

71 

95.9 

166 

94.9 

87 

96.7 

6 

On  time 

309 
20 

89.3 
5.8 

67 
4 

90.5 
6.4 

158 
8 

90.3 
4.6 

80 
7 

88.9 
7.8 

4 

Late 

1 

Not  certificated 

17 

4.9 

3 

4.1 

9 

6.1 

3 

3.3 

2 

Leeallv  and  pot  reported . ,  ^ 

3 
14 

.9 
4.0 

*   "3* 

•      •  •  •  •  ■ 

4.1 

2 

7 

LI 
4.0 

1 
2 

LI 
2.2 

niecallT 

2 

*  By  "  late  "  is  meant  more  than  10  days  after  going  to  work. 

'  Including  nine  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  began  work  in  first  regular  podtioD. 

*  Inoluding  six  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  oe^tn  work  in  first  regular  positioD. 

Failure  to  take  out  a  certificate  for  a  first  regular  position  for 
which  under  the  law  it  was  required  was  most  common  among  the 
native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  but  least  common  among 
the  foreign-bom  children.  Of  the  native  children  of  foreign-bom 
fathers  5.4  per  cent,  of  those  of  native  fathers  5  per  cent,  and  of  the 
foreign-bom  children  only  3.6  per  cent  failed  to  take  out  certificates 
for  such  positions. 

Although  only  one-twentieth,  5  per  cent,  of  the  children  were 
illegally  imcertificated  in  their  first  regular  positions,  more  than  one- 
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eighth,  13.6  per  cent,  of  them,  as  appears  in  Table  151,  worked  in 
some  regular  position  in  which  certificates  were  required  by  law 
without  having  secured  such  certificates.  These  children  appear  to 
have  been  less  likely  to  secure  certificates  for  later  than  for  first 
positions.  Of  the  1,943  positions  held  1,120,  or  57.6  per  cent,  were 
second  or  later  positions,  while  of  the  163  which  were  ill^ally  not 
certificated  122,  or  74.8  per  cent,  were  second  or  later  positions.* 
This  may  have  been  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  lack  of  famiUarity, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  period  covered  by  this  study,  with  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law  which  required  a  certificate  for  each  new 
employer. 

Nearly  one-tenth,  9.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  and  over  one- 
tenth,  10.5  per  cent,  of  the  boys  alone  held  only  one  illegally  uncer- 
tificated position;  but  3.9  per  cent  of  all  the  children  and  4.4  per 
cent  of  the  boys  alone  held  two  or  three  such  positions.  Five  boys 
and  two  girls  each  held  three  positions  for  which  they  failed  to  secure 
the  certificates  required  by  law. 

Table  151. — Number  of  illegally  uncertificated  positions  held^  by  nativity  of  father  and 

nativity  and  sex  of  child;  children  interviewed. 


Children. 

Total. 

Both 

fathers  and 

children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  bom. 

Number  of  Uleeally  uncertificated 
poutians  neld,  and  sex. 

Children 
native. 

Children 
foreign  bom. 

Nativity 

of 
fathers 
not  r^ 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

ported; 

children 

native. 

Both  sexes 

823 

loao 

201 

loao 

427 

loao 

166 

100.0 

29 

Illegally  uncertificated  positions: 

None 

711 

112 

80 

25 

7 

86.4 

13.6 

9.7 

3.0 

.0 

176 

25 

17 

8 

87.6 

12.4 

8.5 

4.0 

371 
56 

42 
9 
5 

86.9 

13.1 

9.8 

^1 

1.2 

141 

25 

18 

5 

2 

84.9 
15.1 

las 

3.0 
1.2 

23 

One  or  more 

6 

One 

3 

Two 

3 

Three 

Boys 

477 

100.0 

127 

loao 

252 

100.0 

76 

loao  j        ^ 

— -U^U......^..          .•^..•......^.^.a>' 

lUegj^y  uncertificated  positions: 

406 

71 

50 

16 

5 

85.1 
14.9 

ia5 

3.4 
1.0 

110 

17 

12 

5 

86.6 

13.4 

9.4 

3.9 

217 
35 
24 

7 

4 

86.1 

13.0 

9.5 

2.8 

L6 

61 

15 

11 

S 

1 

80l3 

19.7 

14.5 

3.9 

LS 

18 

One  or  more 

4 

One 

3 

Two 

1 

Three 

Girls 

346 

100.0 

74 

loao 

176 

lOQiO 

90 

lOOiO 

7 

Illegally  nnoertifloated  positions: 

None 

305 
41 
30 

2 

8&2 

11.8 

&I 

2.6 

.6 

66 
8 
5 
3 

89.2 

ia8 

6.8 
4.1 

154 

21 

18 

2 

1 

8&0 
110 

ia3 

LI 
.6 

80 
10 

7 
2 

1 

88.9 

ILl 
7.8 
12 
LI 

5 

One  or  more 

3 

One 

Two 

2 

Three 

•  Compare  Table  150,  p.  307  and  Table  158,  pp.  320-321. 
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The  native  children  of  native  fathers  appear  to  have  been  less 
likely  than  the  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  and  the  latter 
than  the  foreign-bom  children  to  hold  ill^ally  uncertificated  positions. 
Of  the  first  group  12.4  per  cent,  of  the  second  13.1  per  cent,  and  of 
the  third  15.1  per  cent  held  one  or  more  such  positions.  As  it  has 
already  been  seen  that  failure  to  take  out  a  certificate  for  a  first 
regular  position  for  which,  under  the  law,  it  was  required,  was  least 
common  among  the  foreign-bom  children,  it  is  evident  that  failure 
to  take  out  certificates  for  later  positions  was  much  more  prevalent 
in  this  group  than  in  qny  other.  This  fact  seems  to  confirm  the  theory 
that  failure  to  secure  new  certificates  when  children  changed  positions 
was  often  due  to  lack  of  famiUarity  with  the  new  law,  for  both  the 
foreign-bom  children  and  their  employers  would  be  least  likely  to 
secure  prompt  information  as  to  the  exact  provisions  of  recent 
legislation. 

In  each  nativity  group  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the 
boys  held  one  or  more  illegally  uncertificated  positions.  But  the 
difference  was  least,  12  per  cent  as  compared  with  13.9  per  cent, 
among  the  native  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  and  most,  11.1 
per  cent  as  compared  with  19.7  per  cent,  among  the  foreign-bom 
children.  Of  the  foreign-bom  girls,  indeed,  a  smaller  proportion, 
U.l  per  cent,  than  of  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  foreign 
bom,  12  per  cent,  held  one  or  more  positions  for  which  they  illegally 
failed  to  take  out  certificates.  Nevertheless,  failure  to  take  out 
certificates  for  more  than  one  position  in  which  they  were  required 
by  law  was  more  common  among  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  were 
also  native  than  in  any  other  group  of  girls  and  also  than  among  the 
boys  whose  fathers  were  native. 

Table  152  shows  that  of  all  the  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers, 
including  both  native  and  foreign-bom  children,  a  smaller  proportion, 
86.3  per  cent,  than  of  the  children  of  native  fathers,  87.6  per  cent, 
never  held  any  illegally  uncertificated  positions.  In  other  words,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  children  of  foreign-bom  than  of  native 
fathers  held  one  or  more  illegally  uncertificated  positions.  The 
largest  proportion,  18.6.  per  cent,  of  children  who  held  such  positions 
was  found  in  the  Russian-Jewish,  and  the  smallest,  11.4  per  cent, 
in  the  Irish  group.  One  Russian-Jewish  child  out  of  every  ten,  10 
per  cent,  held  two  or  more  and  only  8.6  per  cent  held  only  one  such 
position.  Of  the  ItaUan  children,  on  the  other  hand,  only  1  in  50, 
2  per  cent,  held  two  or  more,  but  about  1  in  10, 10.7  per  cent,  held  one 
such  position.  The  Irish  children,  like  the  Italian  though  to  a  less 
degree,  were  more  inclined  to  hold  only  one  than  to  hold  more  than 
one  illegally  uncertificated  position. 

In  general,  the  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  of  non-English 
speaking  nationalities  were  more  likely  than  those  of  foreign-bom 
fathers  of  English-speaking  nationalities  to  fail  to  secure  certificates 
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for  positions  for  which,  under  the  law,  they  were  required.  This 
difference  occurred  entirely  among  the  girls.  Of  the  girls  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  bom  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities  13.2 
per  cent,  and  of  those  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom  of  English- 
speaking  nationalities  only  8.8  per  cent  held  one  or  more  illegally 
uncertificated  positions.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  boys  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  bom  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities  14.9 
I>er  cent,  and  of  those  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom  of  English- 
speaking  nationalities  a  slightly  larger  proportion,  15.1  per  cent, 
held  one  or  more  illegally  uncertificated  positions.  Nearly  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  Italian  girls  as  of  the  Italian  boys,  12.5  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  12.9  per  cent,  but  a  very  small  proportion,  7.5  per 
cent,  of  the  Irish  girls  as  compared  with  the  Irish  boys,  13.9  per  cent, 
failed  to  secure  certificates  for  one  or  more  positions  for  which  the 
law  required  such  certificates. 

Table  152. — Number  of  illegally  uncertificated  poeitions  held,  by  nationality  of  father 

and  sex  of  child;  children  interidewed. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who  held  positions  illegally  oncertifl- 

cated. 

Nationality  of  father  and  sex  of  child. 

None. 

One. 

Two  or  more. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oenU 

Both  sexes 

823 

711 

86.4 

80 

9.7 

32 

3.9 

Fathers  native 

201 

1503 

243 

167 

76 

340 

197 

70 

82 

29 

477 

176 

512 

212 

148 

64 

300 

172 

57 

71 

23 

87.6 
86.3 
87.2 
88.6 
84.2 
86.0 
87.3 
81.4 
86.6 

17 
60 
23 
14 

9 
37 
21 
•6 
10 

8 

'      8.5 

10.1 

9.5 

8.4 

11.8 

ia6 
ia7 

8.6 
12.2 

8 
t21 

8 

5 

3 

13 

4 
7 
1 
8 

4.0 

Fathers  foreien  bom 

3.S 

Of  EnKlti>n-si>e>i}dn(rnAtion<iiiH^     ...... 

la 

Irish 

3.0 

other 

3.9 

Ofnorf-RniHish^rM^lHnffnAtinnAlitiAf  . 

X4 

itoiSnTTt^lT^T^.™^^   . . . . : : : : 

210 

r.o 

other 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported. 

L3 

Boys 

406 

85.1 

50 

ia5 

31 

4.4 

Fathers  oative 

127 
>328 

152 

101 
51 

175 
85 
40 
60 
22 

110 

278 

129 

87 

42 

149 

74 

31 

44 

18 

86.6 
84.8 
84.9 
86.1 
82.4 
85.1 
87.1 

*"88.*6* 

12 

35 

17 

11 

6 

18 

8 

4 

6 

3 

9.4 
10.7 
11.2 
10.9 
11.8 

ia3 

9.4 

"mb' 

5 
M6 
6 
3 
3 
8 
3 
5 

X9 

Fathers  foreign  bom 

4.6 

Of  EngUsn-speakine  nationaUties 

3.9 

Irish..... 

XO 

Otlier. 

&9 

Of  non-English-speaking  nationalities 

TtJMUfl                   ..     

4.« 
IS 

Russian  Jewish 

Other 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported 

1 

<Iirls. 

346 

305 

88.2 

30 

8.7 

11 

3.2 

Fathers  native. 

74 

265 

91 

66 

25 

174 

112 

30 

32 

7 

66 

334 

83 

61 

22 

151 

98 

26 

27 

5 

89.2 
88.3 
91.2 
914 

*"86.*8* 
87.5 

5 

25 
6 
3 
3 
19 
13 
2 
4 

6.8 
0.4 
6.6 
4.5 

3 
6 
2 
3 

4.1 

Fi^thers  foreign  bom 

2.3 

Of  Bnglish-speakLng  nationalities. 

1) 

Irish. 

3.0 

Other. 

Of  non-English-speaking  nationalities 

Italian 

ia9 

11.6 

4 

1 
2 
1 
3 

2.3 
.0 

Russian  Jewish 

Other 

Nativity  of  fattwrs  not  reported 

1 

^  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

t  inchMlIng  one  boy^  the  nationality  of  whose  lather  was  not  spedfled. 
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CERTIFICATION  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

Failure  to  secure  a  certificate  for  the  first  regular  position  was 
much  more  common,  according  to  Table  153,  among  the  children 
who  went  to  work  during  the  summer  vacation  than  among  those 
who  went  to  work  at  any  other  time.  About  one-ninth,  11.2  per 
cent,  of  the  <5hildren  who  went  to  work  during  the  summer  vacation 
but  only  one-twentieth,  5  per  cent,  of  those  who  went  to  work  during 
the  school  year  held  no  certificates  in  their  first  regular  positions. 

Certificates  for  some  kinds  of  work  were  not  required  by  the  labor 
law  but  only  by  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law,  which  speci- 
fied that  children  must  have  certificates  or  home  permits  in  order  to 
remain  out  of  school.  For  such  work,  of  course,  no  certificates  were 
required  during  vacation  periods.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to 
find  that  of  the  children  who  went  to  work  during  smnmer  vacation, 

3.1  per  cent,  but  of  tho^e  who  went  to  work  at  some  other  time  only 

1.2  per  cent,  were  either  not  required  by  law  to  hold  certificates  in 
their  first  regular  positions,  or  else  held  these  position^  elsewhere 
than  in  Boston. 

Table  153. — Certification  in  first  requUxr  position,  by  time  of  entering  industry ,  and  sex; 

ckUdren  intervievDed. 


Children  who  went  to  work — 

Certiflcationin  first  regular  podtioii,  and  sex. 

During  summer 
vacation. 

At  some  other 
time. 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bation. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Both  sexes 

224 

100.0 

599 

100.0 

Certificated 

199 
159 
S40 
25 
7 
•18 

88.8 
71.0 
17.9 
11.2 
3.1 
8.0 

569 

532 

37 

30 

7 

23 

95.0 

On  time 

88.8 

Late* 

6.2 

Not  certificated 

5.0 

Leeally  and  not  renorted 

L2 

niealiy. 

3.8 

"^o    ^-•---»•■••••-■-•-•---•-- 

BOTS. ............................................................ 

121 

100.0 

356 

100.0 

""'J  "•••"•••*•••*•"••"■"•"•*••"• 

Ccrtiflcated 

102 
72 
30 
19 
5 
14 

84.3 
59.5 
24.8 
15.7 
4.1 
11.6 

337 

310 

27 

19 

6 

13 

94.7 

On  time 

87.1 

Late 

7.6 

Not  certificated 

5.3 

Lesally  and  not  reported 

L7 

lUeKally 

3.7 

Girls 

103 

100.0 

243 

loao 

Certiflcated 

97 

87 

10 

« 

2 

4 

94.2 
84.5 
9.7 
5.8 
1.9 
3.9 

232 

222 

10 

11 

1 

10 

95.5 

On  time 

9L4 

Late 

4.1 

Notoertiflci^ed 

4.5 

Lesallv  and  not  reoorted 

.4 

n^Sw^    "  ..^                              -■^     ^  -  ^' 

4.1 

^  A«*V^«U  J  ...•.............•..............•.......•.•.•••.....•..••*•• 

1  By  "late "  is  meant  more  than  10  days  after  going  to  work. 

>  Including  nine  children  who  were  under  14  when  tney  began  work  in  first  regular  position. 

t  Induding  six  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  be^n  work  in  first  regular  position. 
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The  fact  that  8  per  cent  of  the  children  who  went  to  work  during 
the  summer,  as  compared  with  only  3.8  per  cent  of  those  who  went 
to  work  at  some  other  time,  failed  to  secure  certificates  for  positions 
for  which  they  were  required  by  law  shows  that  positions  for  which 
certificates,  were  not  required  if  the  work  did  not  interfere  with  school 
attendance  do  not  by  any  means  account  for  the  difference.  Failure 
to  secure  certificates  required  by  law,  as  well  as  merely  going  to  work 
in  positions  for  which  they  were  not  required,  appears  to  have  been 
decidedly  more  conmion  among  children  who  went  to  work  during  a 
simuner  vacation  than  among  those  who  went  to  work  at  any  other 
time.  For  the  boys  alone  the  difference  is  pronoimced,  11.6  per  cent 
as  compared  with  3.7  per  cent.  More  than  one  boy  out  of  every  nine 
who  took  his  first  regular  position  during  the  simuner  vacation  did  so 
illegally  without  an  employment  certificate. 

The  lack  of  a  certificate  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  children 
who  were  at  first  employed  without  certificates  were  likely  to  secure 
them  eventually  if  they  held  their  first  positions  long  enough,  gen- 
erally if  th^y  held  them  imtil  school  opened  in  the  fall.  These  chil- 
dren were  classified,  not  as  uncertificated  but  as  certificated  late,  and 
late  certification  for  first  regular  positions  was  far  more  prevalent 
among  children  who  went  to  work  during  a  smnmer  vacation  than 
among  those  who  went  to  work  At  any  other  time.  Of  all  the  chil- 
dren who  went  to  work  during  smnmer  vacation  17.9  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  only  6.2  per  cent  of  those  who  went  to  work  at  some 
other  time,  were  certificated  late. 

Of  the  boys  who  went  to  work  during  summer  vacations,  prac- 
tically one-fourth,  24.8  per  cent,  were  certificated  late,  and  consid- 
erably more  than  one-third,  36.4  per  cent,  either  were  certificated  late 
or  illegally  held  no  certificates  at  all  for  their  first  regular  positions. 
Yet  of  those  who  went  to  work  at  some  other  time  only  7.6  per  cent 
were  certificated  late  and  11.3  per  cent  were  either  certificated  late 
or  illegally  not  certificated.  Though  less  pronoimced,  similar  dif- 
ferences were  found  among  the  girls,  for  of  those  who  went  to  work 
during  summer  vacation  13.6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only  8.2 
per  cent  of  those  who  went  to  work  at  some  other  time,  either  held 
no  certificates  or  failed  to  secure  certificates  imtil  they  had  worked 
more  than  a  week  in  first  regular  positions  for  which  by  law  certifi- 
cates were  required. 

The  children  who  went  directly  from  school  to  work — that  is,  who 
lost  less  than  a  week  of  school  time  in  the  transition — according  to 
Table  154,  were  less  likely  to  be  illegally  not  certificated  but  even 
more  likely  to  be  certificated  late  for  their  first  regular  positions  than 
were  the  children  who  had  an  interval  of  one  week  or  more  between 
leaving  school  and  going  to  work.  Of  the  children  with  no  interval, 
3.2  per  cent  were  illegally  not  certificated  and  7.9  per  cent  were  cer- 
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tificated  late,  while  of  those  with  an  interval  of  one  week  or  more  4.3 
per  cent  were  illegally  not  certificated  but  only  5.4  per  cent  were  cer- 
tificated late.  In  this  respect  the  same  tendency  was  shown  by 
both  boys  and  girls,  but  it  was  more  pronounced  among  the  boys. 

Nevertheless,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  children 
v^ho  went  to  work  during  vacation  were  mudi  more  likely  than  those 
-who  went  to  work  at  any  other  time  to  be  iU^ally  not  certificated  or 
certificated  late  in  their  first  regular  positions,  these  percentages  are 
small  as  compared  with  those  for  the  group  of  children  for  whom  such 
intervals  as  occurred  between  leaving  school  and  going  to  work  were 
entirely  during  vacation.  Of  the  latter  group  of  children  8.5  per 
cent  were  illegally  not  certificated  and  16.1  per  cent  were  certificated 
late  in  their  first  regular  positions. 

Table  154. — Certification  in  first  re^lar  j>ontion,  hv  amount  o/schoo^  tvme  lost  and  uz; 

children  inUrviewta, 


ChOdren  with  interval  whoUy  or  partly  during 
school  term  who  lost,  during  interval  net  ween 
leaving  school  and  going  to  work,  specified 
amount  of  school  time. 

Children  with 
interval  en- 
tirely during 

Certiflcation  in  first  regular  podtioQ, 
and  sex. 

TotaL 

None  or  less 
than  one  week. 

One  week  or 
more. 

vacation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
butioo. 

Both  sexes 

1600 

loao 

341 

lOao 

258 

_ 

100.0 

223 

loao 

Onrtiflrfttwl  - , . 

1560 

1528 

Ml 

31 

9 

«22 

94.8 
88.0 
6.8 
5.2 
L5 
8.7 

324 

297 

27 

17 

6 

11 

96.0 
87.1 
7.9 
5.0 
1.8 
3.2 

244 

230 

M 

14 

3 

11 

94.6 
89.1 
&4 
5.4 
L3 
4.8 

199 

163 

86 

6 

19 

80.2 

On     tJ™<*TTTTrT T--- 

78.1 

Late* 

1A.1 

Not  certificated 

las 

T<4waIlT  and  not  rei>orte(1 

2L3 

Illegally 

8.6 

B0T8 

1355 

loao 

222 

100.0 

132 

loao 

123 

loao 

MMVJ  "*•**■********************** 

Certificated 

1335 

1307 

28 

20 

7 

13 

94.4 

8S.5 

7.9 

5.6 

zo 

3.7 

211 

191 

20 

11 

4 
7 

9SwO 
86.0 
9.0 
5.0 
1.8 
3.2 

123 
115 
8 
9 
3 
6 

83.3 
87.1 
6.1 
6.8 
2.3 
4.5 

104 
75 
29 
18 
4 
14 

8&2 

On  ttme rr- 

6L6 

Late 

33.8 

Not  («rtiA<»te4 

14.8 

T/Mallr  and  net  renortMl 

8.8 

aSS7T..T.!Trr: 

It  5 

Oirts 

345 

IOOlO 

119 

loao 

126 

loao 

101 

loao 

Certificated 

234 

221 

13 

11 

2 

9 

96.5 

9a2 

5.3 

4.5 

.8 
3.7 

113 
106 
7 
6 
2 
4 

95w0 
89.1 
Sw9 
5.0 
L7 
8.4 

121 

115 

6 

5 

96.0 
9L8 

4.8 
4.0 

96 

88 
7 
6 

1 
5 

911 

On     timA-   •••••■..r^--    -    -••ri---««^r«T 

87.1 

Late 

6w9 

Nnt  mrtiflcated 

&9 

to 

nieinny . . . .  t  -  t  t 

5 

4.0 

5.0 

**■*'&"" '^  •"•••*"•"•• 

1  Tn<»|^H<ng  one  boy  for  whom  amount  of  school  time  lost  was  not  reported. 

<  By  '  'late"  is  meant  more  than  10  days  after  going  to  work. 

*  Induding  nine  chUdren  who  were  under  14  when  they  began  work  in  first  regular  pooitian. 

4  Including  six  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  oegan  work  in  first  regular  position. 

In  part  probably  because  of  the  greater  tendency  of  normal  and 
advanced  Uian  of  retarded  children  to  go  to  work  during  a  summer 
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yacatUm  rather  than  at  any  other  time,  and  in  part  because  of  their 
occupations,  these  children  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  did  the 
retarded  children*  both  to  work  illegally  without  certificates  and  to 
be  certificated  late  in  their  first  regular  positions.  Table  155  shows 
that  8.8  per  cent  of  the  children  from  higher  grades  than  normal,  4.9 
per  cent  of  those  from  normal  grades,  and  3.4  per  cent  of  those  from 
lower  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages  were  illegally  not  certificated. 
A  larger  proportion  of  the  children  from  normal  grades  than  of  those 
from  higher  grades  than  normal,  12  per  cent  as  compared  with  10.3 
per  cent,  but  only  5.2  per  cent  of  the  retarded  children,  were  certifi- 
cated late.  Nearly  one-fifth,  19.1  per  cent,  of  the  advanced  children, 
and  over  one-sixth,  16.9  per  cent,  of  the  normal  children,  but  only 
about  one-twelfth,  8.6  per  cent,  of  the  retarded  children,  were  eithtsr 
illegally  not  certificated  at  all  or  certificated  late  for  their  first  regular 
positions. 

Table  155. — Certification  in  first  regular  position,  by  retardation  and  sex;  children 

interviewed. 


Children 

who,  01 

n  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages 

— 

Ahlgher  grade 
thannonnaL 

A  lower  grade  than  normaL 

CertiflcaUon  Id  first  regular 
po8itloii,and  sex. 

Anormal 
grade. 

TotaL 

One  or  two 
grades  lower 

Three 

or  more 

nades 

lower 

than 

normaL 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Niim- 
her. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
her. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 

tribu- 

tion. 

Both  sexes 

136 

100.0 

409 

100.0 

267 

loao 

238 

loao 

34 

11 

Certifloated 

lao 

106 

«14 

16 

4 
M2 

88.2 
77.9 

ia3 

1L8 
2.9 
&8 

384 

335 

49 

25 

5 

20 

93.9 

81.9 

12.0 

6.1 

L2 

4.9 

254 

240 

14 

18 

4 
9 

95.1 
89.9 
&2 
4.9 
L5 
3.4 

221 

210 

11 

12 

4 
8 

94.8 

9ai 

4.7 
5.2 
L7 
3.4 

33 

30 

3 

1 

i* 

10 
10 

On  time ,.  . 

Latei 

Not  oertlflcated 

LegaUvand  not  reported 

i 

1 

Boys 

82 

100.0 

238 

loao 

149 

lOQiO 

135 

loao 

14 

8 

Certiflcftted 

68 
54 

14 

14 

4 

10 

82.9 
65.9 
17.1 
17.1 
4.9 
12.2 

223 

189 

34 

15 

4 
11 

93.7 

79.4 

14.3 

6.3 

L7 

4.6 

141 
132 
9 
8 
2 
6 

94.6 
88.6 
6.0 
&4 
1.3 
4.0 

128 
119 
9 
7 
2 
5 

94.8 
8&1 

6.7 
5.2 
L5 
3.7 

13 
13 

7 
7 

On  time 

Late 

Not  certificated 

LegaUtr  and  not  reported 

1 

i' 

1 
1 

Girls 

54 

100.0 

171 

100.0 

118 

100.0 

98 

loao 

20 

m 

3 

Certificated 

52 
52 

96.3 
96.3 

161 

146 

15 

10 

1 

9 

94.2 

85.4 

&8 

5.8 

.6 

5.8 

113 
106 
5 
5 
2 
8 

95.8 
9L5 
4.2 
4.2 
1.7 
2.5 

93 
91 
2 
6 
2 
3 

94.9 
92.9 
2.0 
5.1 
2.0 
3.1 

20 

17 

3 

On  time. . . , 

3 

Late 

3 

Not  oertlflcated 

2 

3.7 

Legal^  and  not  reported 
niegally \T„... 

2 

3.7 

. 

1  By  "late"  is  meant  more  than  10  days  after jgoing  to  work. 

'  lAdodlng  nine  children  who  were  under  14  when 'Oiey  began  work  in  first  regular  position. 

*  Inonidisg  six  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  mgan  work  in  first  regular  position. 
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The  tendency  of  children  from  higher  grades  than  normal  to  be 
illegally  not  certificated  or  certificated  late  in  their  first  regular  posi- 
tions more  frequently  than  those  from  normal  grades  was  due  entirely 
to  the  boys.  Of  the  girls  5.3  per  cent  of  those  from  normal  grades, 
as  compared  with  only  3.7  per  cent  of  those  from  higher  grades  than 
normal  for  their  ages,  were  illegally  not  certificated,  and  none  of  the 
advanced  girls  were  certificated  late.  The  retarded  girls,  as  well  as 
the  retarded  boys,  however,  showed  less  tendency  both  to  be  illegally 
not  certificated  and  to  be  certificated  late  in  their  first  regular  posi- 
tions than  did  the  normal  girls  and  boys. 

CERTIFICATION  AND  WORK  BEFORE  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

The  children  who  had  worked  before  leaving  school  were  more 
likely  to  fail  to  secure  certificates  for  their  first  regular  positions  than 
were  those  who  had  never  had  any  industrial  experience,  and  de- 
cidedly more  likely  to  neglect  to  secure  certificates  until  they  had 
been  at  work  for  more  than  a  week  in  such  positions.  Of  the  chil- 
dren who  had  worked  before  leaving  school,  according  to  Table  156, 
6.2  per  cent,  and  of  those  who  had  not  worked,  only  4.2  per  cent  were 
illegally  not  certificated;  but  of  the  first  group  12.7  per  cent  and  of 

Table  156. — Certification  injirtt  regular  jxmticn^  6y  employment  be/ore  leamng  tchoolf 

and  sex;  children  iruirviewed. 


Children  who,  before  leaving 
school- 

CerttflcaitloB  in  first  regular  position,  and  sex. 

Worked. 

Did  not  work. 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distrt- 

butian.1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Both  seoces 

324 

100.0 

489 

100.0 

Certtflcated 

299 
258 
Ml 
25 
5 
420 

913 

79.0 

12.7 

7.7 

L5 

6.2 

469 

433 

36 

30 

9 

21 

94.0 

On  time. - 

86.8 

Late* • 

7.2 

Not  certificated 

6.0 

Lesallv  and  not  r«nort<id , 

L8 

mandly 4.....' 

4.2 

Bo  vs. -._....•........•..•.•...•...••«•••••••«••••••»•.••.«••••••• 

2» 

loao 

197 

100.0 

**" J  ■"•"•"••"•••••••••*** 

Ctftificated  

258 

221 

37 

22 

4 
18 

92.1 

7&9 

13.2 

7.9 

L4 

6.4 

181 

161 

20 

16 

7 

9 

9L9 

On  time 

8L7 

Late* 

ia2 

Not  certificated 

8.1 

I^mlly  and  not  renortAd ^^ 

3L6 

TIlMrfilrvT  -  r  r 

46 

Oirls 

44 

100.0 

302 

100.0 

Certificated * 

41 
37 

4 
3 

1 
2 

288 

272 

16 

14 

2 

12 

95.4 

On  time 

9ai 

Late* 

S.3 

Not  certificated 

4u6 

T/eeaDv  and  not  reported 

.7 

TUwallY T ,  - 1 - 

4.0 

■'^••'*j  •"• ' 

^  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

<  By  "late"  is  meant  more  than  10  days  after  going  to  work. 

•  Including  nine  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  began  work  in  first  regular  positioa. 

*  Including  six  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  oegan  work  in  first  regular  posltioci. 
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the  second  only  7.2  per  cent  were  certificated  late.  Of  the  boys  who 
had  worked  before  leaving  school  nearly  one-fifth,  19.6  per  cent,  but 
of  those  who  had  not  worked  only  about  onenseventh,  14.8  per  cent, 
either  failed  to  secure  in  their  first  regular  positions  the  certificates 
required  by  law  or  secured  them  more  than  a  week  after  going  to 
work. 

CERTIFICATION  AND  METHOD  OF  SECURING  POSITIONa 

Considerable  difference  was  found  among  the  children  who  secured 
their  first  positions  by  different  methods,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
were  certificated  or  took  out  their  certificates  only  after  having  worked 
for  10  days  or  more  in  these  positions.  Table  157  shows  that  the 
largest  proportion,  7.1  per  cent,  of  first  positions  which  were  illegally 
not  certificated  was  found  among  children  who  secured  these  posi- 
tions through  employment  agencies,  schools,  or  placement  bureaus. 
There  were  only  four  of  these  illegally  uncertificated  positions,  how- 
ever, and  in  three  of  them  the  children  were  placed  by  private  em- 
ployment agencies.  The  children  who  secured  their  first  position^ 
through  friends  or  relatives  were  somewhat  more  likely  than  were 
those  who  seciured  them  independently  to  fail  illegally  to  take  out 
certificates.  Of  the  former  group  4.7  per  cent  and  of  the  latter  only 
3.8  per  cent  were  illegally  not  certificated.  But  a  more  striking  dif- 
ference was  foimd  between  the  certification  status  of  children  who 
seciured  their  first  regular  positions  through  friends  and  those  who 
secured  them  through  relatives.  Of  the  former  group  6.6  per  cent 
and  of  the  latter  only  2.5  per  cent  failed  illegally  to  secure  certificates 
for  these  positions. 

Late  certification  in  first  regular  positions  was  far  more  common 
among  children  whose  first  employers  were  relatives  and  among  those 
who  secured  their  first  regular  positions  through  private  employment 
agencies  than  in  any  other  group.  Over  one-fifth,  20.6  per  cent,  of 
the  children  whose  employers  were  relatives  failed  to  secure  certifi- 
cates until  after  they  had  been  at  work  for  more  than  a  week.  About 
one-seventh,  14.3  per  cent,  of  the  group  of  children  who  secured  their 
first  positions  through  employment  agencies,  schools,  or  placement 
bureaus  were  also  certificated  late,  and  all  of  them  were  placed  by 
private  employment  agencies.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  in  comparatively  few,  only  4.8  per  cent,  of  the  first  positions  in 
which  the  employer  was  a  relative  were  the  children  illegally  not 
certificated,  but  that,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  illegal  failure 
to  seciure  any  certificates  at  all,  as  well  as  failure  to  secure  them  on 
time,  was  particularly  conmion  among  children  who  secured  their 
first  regular  positions  through  private  employment  agencies. 
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CERTIFICATION  AND  OCCUPATION. 

Whether  or  not  an  employment  certificate  is  secured  or  is  secm^ 
on  time  for  a  given  position  probably  depends  at  least  as  much  upon 
the  employer  as  upon  the  child.  The  principal  object  of  the  child  in 
securing  a  certificate  is  to  stay  out  of  school  without  being  interfered 
with  by  an  attendance  officer,  and  the  principal  object  of  the  employer 
in  demanding  a  certificate  is  to  secure  the  child's  services  without 
danger  of  trouble  with  the  factory-inspection  department  and  possible 
prosecution  for  violation  of  the  child-labor  law.  Employers  who  have 
in  their  establishments  a  number  of  children,  even  if  only  two  or  three, 
are  much  more  likely  than  are  employers  of  only  a  single  child  to 
know  the.requirements  of  the  law  and  to  be  careful  not  to  violate 
them.  In  factories  where  many  children  are  used  methods  of  employ- 
ment are  often  developed  which  make  it  very  difficult  for  any  child 
to  secure  work  without  presenting  a  certificate.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  Massachusetts,  where  in  factories  certificates  of  one  sort  or 
another  are  required  for  employment,  not  only  of  children  under  16, 
but  of  any  person  under  21  years  of  age.  Employers  who  have  only 
one  child  in  their  service,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sometimes  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  legal  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  and  are  frequently 
unsystematic  in  their  methods  of  employment. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  failure  to  secure  certifi- 
cates and  late  certification  are  both  much  more  conunon  in  occupa- 
tions in  which  frequently  or  conmionly  only  one  child  is  employed 
than  in  those  in  which  it  is  customary  for  a  number  of  children  to 
work  for  a  single  employer.  In  personal  and  domestic  occupations, 
for  example,  Table  158  shows  that  nearly  one-third,  30.3  per  cent,  of 
all  the  positions  were  illegally  not  certificated,  and  over  one-eighth, 
13.5  per  cent,  were  certificated  late,  whereas  in  factory  and  mechan- 
ical occupations  less  than  one-twentieth,  4.6  per  cent,  were  ill^ally 
not  certificated  and  only  about  one-sixteenth,  6.5  per  cent,  were  cer- 
tificated late.  Failure  to  secure  the  certificates  required  by  law  was 
least  common  in  positions  as  shoerfactory  operatives,  where  only 
one  position  was  illegally  not  certificated,  and  late  certification  was 
least  common  in  positions  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department 
stores,  where  also  only  one  position  was  certificated  late.  The  estab- 
lishments in  which  children  worked  as  operatives  in  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  or  in  other  needle  trades  were  as  a  rule  decidedly  smaller 
than  the  shoe  factories,  and  consequently  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  nearly  one-tenth,  9.2  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  these  establish- 
ments were  illegally  not  certificated  and  almost  as  large  a  proportion, 
8.6  per  cent,  were  certificated  late. 
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Failure  to  secure  the  certificates  required  by  law  was  more  common 
in  positions  for  office  work  than  for  any  other  except  personal  and 
domestic  occupations.  Of  the  office-work  positions  over  one-eighth, 
13.9  per  cent,  were  illegally  not  certificated,  and  practically  one- 
tenth,  9.9  per  cent,  were  certificated  late.  Late  certification  was 
more  common,  however,  in  selling  than  in  any  other  kind  of  position. 
In  nearly  one-fourth,  22.4  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  which  the 
occupation  was  selling  the  children  did  not  take  out  certificates 
until  they  had  been  at  work  for  10  days  or  more,  and  in  more  than 
one-ninth,  11.8  per  cent,  of  these  positions  they  failed  entirely  to 
take  out  the  certificates  required  by  law. 

The  fact  that  girls  more  frequently  than  boys  entered  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations  accounts,  in  part  but  not  wholly,  for  the 
fact  that  fewer  of  the  positions  held  by  girls  than  of  those  held  by 
boys  were  illegally  not  certificated  or  were  certificated  late.  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  positions  in  personal  and  domestic  occupa- 
tions were  also  held  by  girls,  but  the  total  number  of  such  positions 
was  very  small,  only  89,  as  compared  with  the  nimiber  (588)  of  posi- 
tions for  factory  and  mechanical  occupations.  Precisely  the  same 
proportion,  4.3  per  cent,  of  the  factory  operative  positions  held  by 
girls  as  of  those  held  by  boys  were  illegally  not  certificated,  and 
precisely  the  same  proportion,  5.7  per  cent,  were  certificated  late. 
In  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  both  lack  of  certification 
and  late  certification  were  more  conmion  in  positions  held  by  boys 
than  in  those  held  by  girls.  Of  positions  for  this  kind  of  work  hdd 
by  boys  10.8  per  cent  were  illegally  not  certificated  and  13.5  per 
cent  were  certificated  late,  and  of  those  held  by  girls  only  6.9  per 
cent  were  illegally  not  certificated  and  12.6  per  cent  were  certificated 
late.  In  a  nimiber  of  other  occupations,  too,  classified  as  '' clerical 
occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods,''  the  propor- 
tion of  positions  held  by  boyB  which  were  either  not  certificated  at 
all  or  certificated  late  was  higher  than  of  those  held  by  girls.  In  the 
group  as  a  whole,  therefore,  not  far  from  one-fourth,  23.3  per  cent, 
of  the  positions  held  by  boys  but  only  a  little  over  one-tenth,  10.6 
per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls  were  either  illegally  not  certificated  or 
certificated  late.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  even  in  these  occupa- 
tions boys  were  more  likely  than  girls  to  be  employed  singly,  but  it 
appears  probable  either  that  girls  were  more  careful  to  secure  certi- 
ficates or  that  employers  were  more  careful  to  demand  them  for  girls. 
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Tabim  158. — CerHJieaiion,  by  oecuf€tum  mnd  $ex  of  Mid;  regular  poiUicmM  hdd  6y 

chfUdren  inUrviewetC 


AU 
regular 

posi- 
tions. 

Begull 

irpositic 

fn^  fiffXifU^tmA 

Ooenpfttion  and  lez. 

TotaL 

On  time. 

Late. 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cmt.' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cmt.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Pw 

eeoU 

Rothitni  

U,M3. 

<  1,781 

89.1 

U,642 

79.4 

<180 

9.7 

89 

46 

43 
588 

563 
199 

185 
53 
19 

107 
25 

1,248 
101 

213 

104 
76 

754 
17 

47 

28 

19 

666 

636 
198 

167 
51 
19 

100 
20 

1,120 

86 

208 

101 

69 

666 

8 

62.8 

"'ii'i' 

96.0 
99.6 

9a3 
96.2 

93.6 
89.7 

as.1 

97.7 

97.1 
77.6 
88.3 

36 

25 

10 

617 

503 

194 

151 
49 
19 
90 
14 

984 
76 

207 

94 

42 

565 

5 

39.3 

"'w.'i' 

88.3 
97.6 

8L6 
92.4 

12 

3 

9 
38 
32 

4 

16 
2 

115 

Penonal  Mrvlce  (other  than  servan  is  in 
thfl  hOBM} 

Hmttt  ^^d  mnn^  wotIe 

6.S 

FactoT  ODcratiye •.. 

5.7 

10 

Clothinf  factory  and  other  needle 
tradei 

11 

Textile  mill 

18 

Candy  (actflry...... 

Other  factoiT 

84.1 

78.8 
75w2 

97.2 

00.4 
56.3 
74.0 

10 
6 

136 

10 

1 

7 

17 

101 

3 

13 

Apprentioeand  helper— akllled  trades..... 
Clerioal  oooimatlons,  wrapping,  aeUing,  and 
delivery  oirooda..... ...••.. 

119 

Omoe  work. •••..... 

19 

Caeh  and  mewengw  woric— department 

.5 

FaoUng,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  8hip> 
plng-room  work  ..r 

17 

g^yng,      ,,- 

214 

Menenger  work,  ecrand  and  delivery 

All  other  oocuDatlonf 

114 

Boy» - 

« 1,098 

«945 

86.5 

«810 

74.1 

135 

114 

PwMoal  and  dcmeitlo  oocupationi 

38 

36 

3 

166 

140 

60 

8 
22 
41 
25 

872 
78 

66 

34 

43 

667 

17 

18 
18 

)•.••..•. 

16 
16 

2 

2 

PerMmal  service  (other  than  servants  in 
the  home) 

House  and  home  work. 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations i.. 

Factory  ooerative , 

161 

131 

68 

6 
20 
37 
20 

767 
66 

53 

32 

31 

586 

8 

91.6 
93.6 
96.6 

88.0 
90.4 

96.4 
*"87.*7' 

137 

123 

66 

il 

33 
14 

651 
57 

52 

26 

21 

405 

83.0 
87.9 
96.6 

74.7 
7&1 

94.6 
**74.'2' 

14 
8 
2 

1 
1 

4 
6 

116 
9 

1 

6 
10 
90 

3 

IS 

5.7 

19 

Clothing  (actofy  and  other  needle 
trades 

Textllf^  mill 

Other  (actory 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades 

Cterleaf  oocupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 
delivery  of  soods 

113 

OIBoe  won. .  ^  ^ .............  > 

US 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 
store 

L8 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship> 
ninr-room  work 

SeUing 

Messenger  woric,  errand  and  delivery 

All  othw  occupations 

115 

Girls 

850 

786 

92.5 

732 

86.1 

54 

14 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

51 

11 

40 

423 

423 

130 

177 
31 
19 
66 

376 
28 

168 

70 
33 

87 

29 

10 

19 

404 

404 

130 

161 
31 
10 
63 

353 

20 

155 

69 
28 
81 

56.9 

*"95.'5* 
96.6 

loao 

91.0 

"*96.'6' 

93.9 

96.1 
96.6 

9i'i 

19 

0 

10 

380 

380 

128 

146 
30 
19 
67 

333 
19 

156 

68 

21 

70 

37.3 

'"so.*  8 
80.8 
98.5 

82.5 

10 

1 

9 

24 

94 

2 

15 

1 

116 

Psnonal  aervioe  (other 'than  servants  in 
the  home) 

House  and  homff  work. .  x  x .  ^ ............. . 

•  ••  « 

17 

Fictory  operative 

17 

Shoe  factory 

1.5 

trades 

15 

Tntilemill 

Other  factory 

86.4 
88.6 

96.1 
97.1 
'"80.*  6* 

6 

20 

1 

i'i 

Clerical  oocupatiohs,  wrapping,  selling,  and 

IS 

OlDco  work. 

Cash  and  messenger  woric— department 
store 

•  •«••»*  * 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
pinr-room  work 

1 
7 

11 

1 

1.4 

fliSlIng 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

lit 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

*  Including  nine  positions  where  ohild  was  under  14  when  he  began  work. 

« Inclndlng  one  iMsition  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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Tablb  158. — CertificaHon,  bff  oocupaHon  and  mx  of  <Mld\  regular  positions  held  by 

children  tnterwu^^rf— CJoncluded. 


Begolar  positions  not  oertiflcated. 

Oocupation  and  sex. 

Total. 

Legally  and 
not  reported. 

lUegally. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.* 

Both  sexes 

212 

lao 

40 

2.5 

M63 

8.4 

Pcnonal  and  domestic  oooujMtions. 

42 

18 
24 
33 
28 
1 

18 
2 
7 
5 

128 

15 

5 

3 
17 

88 
0 

47.2 

""'6.'i* 

5.0 
.5 
0.7 
3.8 
6.5 

ia3 

14.0 
2.3 

2.0 
22.4 

11.7 

15 
7 
8 
6 

4 

16.0 

""i*o* 

.7 

27 
11 
16 
27 
24 
1 
17 

30.3 

Personal  service  (other  ihan  servantsin  the  home). 
House  and  hmne  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

4.6 

Factory  operative 

4.3 

Shoeiactory 

.5 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

TextUemill 

1 
2 
1 
2 

21 
1 
1 

1 

8 

10 

7 

.5 

3.8 

.0 

1.7 

1.0 

.5 

1.0 

10.5 

1.3 

0.2 

Other  factory 

6 
3 

107 
14 

4 

2 
0 

78 
2 

5.6 

Apprentice  and  helper-Hsldlled  trades 

Clericaf  occupations,  wHpping,  selling,  and  delivery 

of  goods 

8.5 

Office  work ^ 

13.0 

Cash  and  messenger  work-~department  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 
work 

1.0 
1.0 

BelUng 

11.8 

Messenger  wcx'k,  errand  and  delivery 

10.3 

All  other  oocupati<His 

Boys 

148 

13.5 

80 

3.6 

100 

10.0 

Pefsonal  and  domestic  oocunations 

20 
17 
3 
14 
0 
1 
2 
2 
4 
5 

105 

I 

2 
12 

82 
0 

6.4 
1.4 

0 
7 
2 
5 
8 

""i*6* 

2.1 

11 
10 
1 
0 
0 
1 
2 

Personal  service  (other  tKan  servants  in  the  home) . 

FfKTtory  and  mechanical  occupations  ..  ..^^  ^ 

5.5 

Factory  operative 

4.8 

Shoeiactory 

1.4 

Clothing  factory  and  oUier  needle  tndea. 

TextUemill 

12.0 
0.6 

3.6 

• 

2 
1 
2 

18 

Other  factory 

2.1 

3 
3 

87 
7 
2 

1 

5 

72 

2 

Apprentice  and  hdper—H^dlled  trades 

Clericaf  occupations,  wrapping,  aelUng,  aiul  delivery 
of  £oods ...••• 

10.0 

OfiBoe  work 

0.6 

Cash  and  messenger  wcx'k— department  store 

3.6 

work....... 

1 

7 

10 

7 

""LT 

Messenger  work,  nrand  and  delivery 

10.8 

All  other  oooupatioiis 

Girls 

04 

7.5 

10 

1.2 

54 

6.4 

22 
1 
21 
10 
10 
10 

a 

23 
8 
3 

1 
6 
0 

43.1 

6 

11.8 

16 
1 

15 
18 
18 
15 
8 

20 
7 
2 

1 
4 
6 

31.4 

Personal  service  (other  tKan  servan  ts  in  the  home) . 

House  and  home  work 

""4.T 
4.5 
0.0 
4.6 

6.1 

""L'o" 

L4 

""i'o' 

6 
1 
1 
1 

'.2 

.2 
.6 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations . . . .  a . .  ^ . .  ^ 

4.3 

Factory  (merative 

4.3 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades. 

8.5 
4.5 

(^erical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery 

3 
1 
1 

.8 

li' 

^•3 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  woik— department  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 
work... 

L8 
L4 

Selling 

1 

6.0 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

s  Inoluding  seven  positioos  where  child  was  under  14  whan  he  began  work. 
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HOUR  VIOLATIONS. 

Five  different  kinds  of  hour  violations  could  occur,  and  each  one 
of  these  could  occur  in  combination  with  one  or  more  other  kinds. 
First,  a  child  could  work  too  short  hours;  that  b,  less  than  6  a  day 
or  36  a  week.  This  was  a  violation  of  the  school-attendance  law  and 
could  occur  only  when  school  was  in  session  as  the  restriction  related 
only  to  employment  involving  absence  from  school.  Too  short 
weekly  hours  could  be  combined  with  too  long  daily  hours,  with 
night  work,  or  even  possibly  with  work  for  seven  days  a  week. 
Work  for  less  than  6  hours  a  day  could  not  be  combined  with  either 
too  long  daily  or  too  long  weekly  hours.  The  second  kind  of  viola- 
tion consisted  of  work  for  over  8  hours  a  day  in  manufactimng, 
mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishments,  workshops,  etc.,  or  over 
10  hours  a  day  for  express  or  transportation  companies,  while  the 
third  kind  consisted  of  work  for  over  48  hours  a  week  in  the  first 
group  of  establishments  or  for  over  54  a  week  for  express  or  trans- 
portation companies.  The  fourth  kind  of  violation  which  could 
occur  was  employment  at  night;  that  is,  before  6.30  a.  m.  or  after 
6  p.  m.  in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishments, 
workshops,  etc.,  or  before  5  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m.  in  street  trades. 
The  fifth  kind  was  employment  for  seven  days  a  week.' 

Violations,  moreover,  might  occur  either  in  the  first  occupation 
entered  in  a  position  or  in  some  subsequent  occupation  pursued 
while  employed  in  a  single  position  or  in  another  simultaneous  posi- 
tion. When  a  child's  occupation  was  changed  his  hours  also  might 
be  changed.  If  a  child  was  employed  in  two  positions  simultane- 
ously, the  second  might  be  for  work  at  night  or  on  Siinday,  or  the 
hours  in  the  second,  when  added  to  those  in  the  first,  might  make 
too  long  a  day  or  too  long  a  week. 

In  more  than  one-fifth,  21.2  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  all 
the  children  interviewed — over  one-fourth,  26.3  per  cent,  of  those 
held  by  boys  but  only  about  one-seventh,  14.7  per  cent,  of  those  held 
by  girls — they  were  employed  in  their  first  occupations,  as  appears 
in  Table  159,  in  violation  of  one  or  another  provision  of  law  relating 
to  hours  of  labor.  Wherever  one  such  violation  occurred,  moreover, 
two  or  three  provisions  of  the  law  were  generally  broken.  In  only 
one-twentieth,  4.9  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held  did  only  one 
violation  occur,  but  in  about  one-tenth,  10.2  per  cent,  there  were 
two  violations,  and  in  another  twentieth,  5.3  per  cent,  there  were 
three.  In  four  positions  all  four  of  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law 
relating  to  hours  of  labor  were  broken,  for  the  children  wore  employed 

>  Revised  Laws  1903,  ch.  44,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1013,  ch.  779,  sec.  I;  acts  of  1013,  ch.  831,  sees.  8, 9; 
acts  of  1900,  ch.  514,  sec.  48;  acts  of  1013,  ch.  831,  sec.  15. 
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too  long  hours  a  day,  too  long  hours  a  week,  at  night,  and  seven 
days  a  week.     Tliree  of  these  positions  were  held  by  girls. 

Table  169. — Violation  of  law  in  hour$  of  labors  hy  ux  of  child;  regular  pontiona  held 

by  children  interviewed. 


Violation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor. 


All  positions 

Bhowing  violation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor ' 

In  mvt  oocuMtlon  antared 

One  vioiatioii 

Undertime 

Day 

NiAt 

7-0^ 

Two  violations 

Under  time  and  day 

Under  time  and  ni^t 

Day  and  week 

Dayandniefat 

Day  and  7-day 

WeA  and  7-<iay 

Night  and  7-day 

Three  violations 

Under  time,  day  and  night 

Day,  week,  and  nieht 

Day.  week,  and  7-aav 

Week,  night,  and  7-day 

Four  violations 

Day,  week,  nieht,  and  7-day 

In  subsequent  oocupauon  or  simultaneous  position 

Day 

Ni^t 

Day  and  week 

Dav,  week,  and  nicht 

Hours  legal  and  not  exoesaa  ve  * 

Hoars  excessive  but  legal  * 

Hoars  not  reported 


Regular  positions  held  by- 


All  ehildren. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,M3 


412 

402 

96 

28 

42 

24 

2 

199 

2 

4 

162 

24 

1 

4 

2 

103 

3 

94 

2 

4 

4 

4 

10 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1,444 

36 

51 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


loao 


21.2 
2a7 
4.9 
1.4 
2.2 
1.2 
.1 

ia2 

.1 

.2 

8.3 

L2 

.1 

.2 

.1 

&.3 

.2 

4.8 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.5 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

74.3 

1.9 

2.6 


B^ys. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,093 


287 

283 

50 

13 

23 

21 

2 

129 

1 

4 

96 

21 

1 

4 

2 

94 

3 

86 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 


2 
1 
1 
709 
8 
29 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


loao 


26.3 

25.9 

5.4 

1.2 

2.1 

L9 

.2 

11.8 

.1 

.4 

8.8 

1.9 

.1 

.4 

.2 

&6 

.3 

7.9 

.1 

.4 

.1 

.1 

.4 


.2 
.1 
.1 
7a4 
.7 
2.7 


Girls. 


Num- 
ber. 


850 


125 

119 

37 

15 

19 

3 


2 

2 

675 

28 

22 


Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution. 


loao 


14.7 

14.0 

4.4 

1.8 

2.2 

.4 


70 
1 

8.2 
.1 

66 
3 

7.8 
.4 

0 

1.1 

8 
1 

.9 
.1 

3 
8 
6 
2 

.4 
.4 

.7 
.2 

.2 

.2 

79.4 

3.3 

2.6 


I  Fiolotiofw.— Undertime:  Less  than  6  hours  per  dav  or  36  per  week,  where  child  has  an  employment 
certificate  and  works  during  school  hours  or  is  out  of  school.  Day:  Over  8  hours  per  dav  in  manufao> 
turing,  mechanical,  and  mercantile  establia^mients,  worksh<n>s,  etc.,  or  over  10  hours  per  day  for  express 
or  transportation  companies.  Week:  Over  48  hours  per  week  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  meraw- 
tfle  establishments,  workshops,  etc.,  or  over  54  per  week  for  express  or  transportation  companies.  Night. 
Before 6.30  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m.  in  manufacturing,  meohaniral  and  mercantile  establishments,  workshops, 
etc..  or  before  5  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m.  in  street  trades.   7-day:  7  days  per  week. 

s  Not  more  than  8  hours  per  day,  48  hours  per  week,  or  6  davs  per  week;  no  work  before  6.30  a.  m.  or 
after  6  p.  m.,  and  not  less  than  0  hours  per  day  or  36  per  week  where  child  has  emplojrment  certificate  and 
works  auring  school  hours  or  is  out  of  school. 

•  Indudine  three  positions  showing  also  an  undertime  violation.  These  children  worked  irregular 
boars,  lets  than  36  a  week,  but  cither  more  than  8  hours  on  certain  days  or  else  at  night. 

Positions  in  which  the  children  worked  too  short  hours — that  is, 
less  than  six  a  day  or  36  a  week — ^were  somewhat  uncommon.  In 
28  positions,  or  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  this  kind  of  yiola- 
tion  occurred  alone.  In  addition,  there  were  two  cases  in  which  the 
weekly  hours  were  too  short  but  the  daily  hours  too  long;  in  four  the 
daily  or  weekly  hours  were  too  short  but  there  was  night  work,  and 
in  three  too  short  weekly  hours  were  combined  with  both  night  work 
and  too  long  daily  hours.     In  about  1  position  in  50,  therefore,  or, 
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to  be  exact,  1.9  per  cent  of  all  the  poeitions,  the  diildreQ  worked  too 
short  hours.  Undertime  alone  wa3  more  common  among  the  girls, 
but,  combined  with  violations  of  other  laws  relating  to  hours  of  labor, 
it  was  more  common  among  the  boys. 

Too  long  daily  hours  were  generally  accompanied  by  too  long 
weekly  hours,  and  the  latter  form  of  violation  seldom  occurred  except 
in  connection  with  the  former.  In  only  42  positions  were  the  daily 
hours  alone  too  long,  but  in  162  both  the  daily  and  the  weekly  hours 
were  too  long,  and  in  93  others  the  night-work  law  also  was  violated. 
When  all  the  positions  in  which  the  hours  per  day  were  longer  than 
permitted  by  law  are  added  together,  regardless  of  whether  the  vio- 
lation occiured  in  subsequent  occupations  or  simultaneous  positions 
and  also  of  whether  it  was  accompanied  by  other  violations,  it  is 
found  that  in  over  one-sixth,  17.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions — ovei* 
one-fifth,  21.4  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  boys,  but  only  about  one- 
eighth,  12.6  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls — the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  daily  hours  were  violated.  Similarly,  when  aU.  the  posi- 
tions in  which  the  hours  per  week  were  longer  than  permitted  by  law 
are  added  together  it  is  foimd  that  in  about  one-seventh,  14.2  per 
cent,  of  all  positions — over  one-sixth,  17.7  per  cent,  of  those  held  by 
boys,  but  less  than  one-tenth,  9.6  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls — 
the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  weekly  hours  were  violated.  In  only 
eight  cases  were  the  weekly  hours  too  long  without  the  daily  hours 
also  being  too  long,  and  in  all  of  these  the  children  worked  seven  days 
a  week — ^in  four  cases  working  also  at  night.  Evidently  violations  of 
the  legal  provisions  relating  to  hours  per  week  were  somewhat  less 
common  than  of  those  .relating  to  hours  per  day  and  were  almost 
always  accompanied  by  the  latter. 

Employment  of  children,  particularly  boys,  in  night  work  was  not 
at  all  imcommon.  In  about  one-twelfth,  8.4  per  cent,  of  all  the  posi- 
tions held  by  the  children  interviewed,  they  were  employed  in  viola- 
tion of  the  night-work  law.  In  only  19,  or  2.2  per  cent,  of  the  posi- 
tions held  by  girls,  but  in  144,  or  13.2  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  boys 
night  work  was  required.  In  other  words,  the  boys  were  employed 
at  night  in  over  one-eighth  of  all  the  positions  which  they  held.  In 
26  cases  night  work  occurred  without  any  other  violation,  but  in  4 
cases  it  was  combined  with  undertime,  in  24  with  too  long  daily 
hours,  in  2  with  a  seven-day  week,  in  3  with  both  too  short  hours 
per  week  and  too  long  hours  per  day,  in  96  with  both  too  long  hours 
per  day  and  per  week,  and  in  4  with  too  long  hours  both  per  day  and 
per  week  and  a  seven-day  week. 

Positions  in  which  children  were  required  to  work  seven  days  a 
week  were  relatively  rare,  this  kind  of  violation  being  found  in  only 
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1  position  out  of  every  100  held  by  these  children.  Like  positions 
requiring  night  work,  they  were  much  more  frequently  held  by  boys 
than  by  girls.  Of  the  19  positions  requiring  work  for  seven  days  a 
week  15  were  held  by  boys. 

A  few  cases  were  found  in  which,  although  no  violation  of  any  law 
relating  to  hours  actually  existed  because  hours  in  the  particular 
occupations  concerned  were  not  regulated,  violations  would  have 
existed  if  the  8-hour  day,  48-hour  week,  6-day  week,  and  night  work 
provisions  in  force  for  other  occupations  had  been  in  effect  for  these. 
Most  of  these  cases,  28  out  of  36,  were  in  positions  hold  by  girls. 

In  nearly  three-fourths,  74.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held  by 
these  children,  however,  the  hours  were  not  only  legal  but  were  not 
excessive — that  is,  were  not  over  8  a  day  or  48  a  week — and  did  not 
involve  work  at  night — that  is,  before  6.30  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m. — or 
for  more  than  six  days  a  week.  In  over  seven-tenths,  70.4  per  cent, 
of  the  positions  held  by  boys  and  nearly  eight-tenths,  79.4  per  cent, 
of  those  held  by  girls,  the  hours  of  labor  fell  within  these  limits. 

Violations  of  law  as  to  hours  of  labor  were  most  likely  to  occur, 
according  to  Table  160,  in  the  positions  held  by  children  of  foreign- 
bom  fathers,  especially  in  those  held  by  children  whose  fathers  were 
of  non-English-speaking  nationalities,  and  particularly  in  those  held 
by  Russian-Jewish  children.  Such  violations  were  found  in  only 
17.9  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by  children  of  native  fathers,  but 
in  22  per  cent  of  those  held  by  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  24.7 
per  cent  of  those  held  by  children  whose  fathers  were  of  non-EngUsh- 
speaking  nationalities,  and  28.6  per  cent  of  those  held  by  Russian- 
Jewish  children. 

In  this  respect  much  less  difference  was  found  between  the  girls 
than  between  the  boys  whose  fathers  were  native  and  foreign  bom.. 
Of  the  positions  held  by  the  daughters  of  native  fathers  13.9  per  cent 
and  of  those  held  by  the  daughters  of  foreign-bom  fathers  15  per  cent 
involved  hour  violations.  Of  those  held  by  the  sons  of  native 
fathers,  on  the  other  hand,  20.6  per  cent,  and  of  those  held  by  the 
sons  of  foreign-bom  fathers  27.7  per  cent  involved  such  violations. 
Of  the  positions  held  by  boys  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom  of 
non-English-speaking  nationalities  not  far  from  one-third,  31.7  per 
cent,  and  of  those  held  by  Russian-Jewish  boys  about  the  same  pro- 
portion, 31.6  per  cent,  involved  illegal  hours.  .  Much  more  difference 
was  found  between  the  Russian-Jewish  girls  and  all  the  girls  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  bom  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities  in  the 
matter  of  hour  violations;  for  in  nearly  one-fourth,  24  per  cent,  of 
the  positions  held  by  the  former  but  only  18.2  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  the  latter  were  such  violations  discovered. 
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Tablb  160. — Violation  of  law  in  houn  of  labor  ^  hff  nadonality  of  father  and  ux  o/chUd; 

regular  po9i$ion$  held  by  chtlaren  interviewea. 


An 

regular 
posl- 
ttons. 

Regular  positions  in  which— 

Violations  of  law  as  to  boars  of  labor  oeourred.i 

NAtionality  of  father  and  sex  of  chfld. 

Total. 

In  first  oeeina- 
tion  entered. 

In  subsequent 

occupation  or 

simultaneous 

position. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.< 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.« 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.< 

Both  sexes 

1,043 

412 

21.2 

408 

20.7 

10 

as 

Children  of  natiTe  fathers 

450 
» 1,424 
574 
382 
102 
845 
485 
102 
168 

60 

82 

»313 

100 

58 

43 

300 

117 

55 

87 

17 

17.0 
22.0 
17.4 
15.2 
2U0 
241.7 
34.1 
28w6 
22.0 

28L3 

81 

»304 

06 

55 

41 

304 

114 

54 

36 

17 

17.6 
21.3 
16.7 
14.4 
2L4 
24.1 
28.5 
28wl 
21.4 

2&3 

1 
0 
4 
3 
1 
5 
3 
1 
1 

.8 

Children  of  f oreign'bom  tathers 

.e 

Of  EngUab-epeakiDK  nationalities 

.7 

Irish..... 

.8 

Other 

.5 

Of  non-Englisli-speaking  nationalities 

.6 

RiuRiian'>Jewish. ^ .  ^ . . .  ^ .  ^  w 

.5 

Other 

.6 

Children  the  nativity  of  whose  fathers  was  not 
rq>orted 

Boys ................................... 

1,008 

387 

26.3 

383 

35.0 

4 

.4 

QiOdren  <tf  native  fathers 

272 
»770 
364 
230 
125 
410 
301 
117 
02 

42 

56 

»216 
82 
46 
36 
130 
64 
37 
20 

15 

20.6 
27.7 
22.5 
10.2 
2&8 
8L7 
3L8 
3L6 
31.5 

56 
»313 
80 
45 
35 
138 
63 
87 
30 

15 

3a6 
27.2 
32.0 
18.8 
2flL0 
81.2 
30.8 
81.6 
31.5 

Children  of  fordgn-bom  fathers 

Of  If  nclifftHcpeairinR  nRtionalittm ........ 

4 

2 

1 
1 
2 
2 

.5 
.5 

IriS!T!^.\?^. . .  !!^"^ 

.4 

Other 

.8 

Of  non-English-speaking  nationalities.... . 

Tt«iitfiTrr.. 

.5 
LO 

Rfiffsian-Jewish ..    . 

Other 

Children  the  nativity  of  whose  fathers  was  not 
reported 

1 

Girls 

850 

125 

14.7 

110 

14.0 

6 

.7 

Children  of  native  fathers 

187 

645 

210 

143 

67 

435 

284 

75 

76 

18 

26 
07 
18 
12 

6 
70 
63 
18 

8 

8 

13.0 

15.0 

8.6 

&4 

0.0 

18.3 

1&7 

34.0 

ia5 

35 
03 
16 
10 

6 
76 
52 
17 

7 

2 

13.4 

14.8 

7.6 

7.0 

0.0 

17.5 

1&8 

217 

0.2 



1 
5 
8 
3 

.5 

Qiildren  of  foreign-bom  fathers 

.8 

Of  Emrlish-ffpeaklnr  nationalitiM ........ 

1.0 

Irish 

1.4 

Other 

Of  non-Bngliah-speaking  nationalities. 

8 
1 
1 
1 

.7 
.4 

Rnjtsian-Jewish 

1.8 

Other 

L8 

Children  the  nativity  of  whose  fathers  was  not 
leiMXted. ■......■..••.............■.....••.. 

1  Violation*.— Undertime:  Less  than  6  hours  per  day  or  36  per  weeik,  where  child  has  an  emplovmnt 
oertifloate  and  works  during  school  hours  or  is  out  of  sdiool.  I>ay:  Over  8  hours  per  day  in  mannactoT' 
ing,  mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishments,  workshops,  etc.,  or  over  10  hours  per  day  for  eipiess 
or  transportatian  companies.  Week;  Over  48  hours  per  week  in  mannfsctnring,  mechanical,  and  jnercan- 
tileestablishments,  workshops,  etc.,  or  over  54  per  week  for  express  or  transportation  oompanies.  Night: 
Before  63)  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m.  in  manutMwiring.  mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishmants,  work- 
shops, etc,  or  before  5  a.  m.  or  after  Op.  m.  in  street  trades.    7  days:  7  days  per  week. 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  So, 

*  Includes  five  positions  held  by  a  boy,  the  nationality  of  whose  father  was  not  reported.  In  four  of 
these  positions  violations  occurred. 
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Tablb  160. —  Violation  of  law  in  howrt  of  labor ,  by  nationality  of  father  and  sex  of  child; 
regular  positions  held  by  cnildren  interviewed— ijonchided. 


Nationality  of  father  and  sex  of  child. 


Both  sexes # 

^dren  of  native  fathers 

(3iildreQ  of  foreign-bom  fathers 

or  En^ish-speaking  nationalities 

IrtST:... 

Other 

Of  nan-EngUflh-epeiUdng  nationalities 

Italian 

Rnsflian-Jewish 

,_      Other 

Children  the  nativity  of  whose  fathers  was  not  reported . 

Boys 

^ildren  of  native  fathers 

CUldren  of  foreign-bom  fathers 

Of  Enj^ish-speaking  nationalities.... 

other!!!!";!"";!!I!!"!!I!!!!!II!!!!!!;i!i; 

Ofnon-Engliah-speakingnationalitiee 

Italian 

Russian-Jewish 

Other 

Chfldren  the  nativity  of  whose  fathers  was  not  reported . 

Girls 

Children  of  native  fathers 

Children  of  forcdgn-bom  fathers 

Of  EndislH^peaking  nationalities 

other!i;iII!!!!"I!!I!!!!!!!!!!!I!!!!!"]!!!!! 

Of  non-En^h-speaking  nationalities 

Italian 

Russian-JewiBh 

Other 

Chfldren  the  nativity  of  whose  fathers  was  not  reported. 


Regular  positions  In  which— 


Hours  were 

legal  and  not 

excessive.' 


Num- 
ber. 


1,444 


854 
»1,030 
445 
304 
141 
604 
353 
130 
121 
40 


760 


210 

532 

271 

185 

86 

260 

127 

77 

56 

27 


675 


144 

518 

174 

110 

55 

344 

226 

53 

65 

13 


Hours  were 

excessive  but 

legal.* 


Per 

oent.< 


74.8 


Num- 
ber. 


7a4 


77.2 
68.3 
74.5 
77.4 
68.8 
63.4 
63.2 
65.8 

6ao 


79.4 


77.0 
80.3 
82.0 
83.2 
82.1 
70.1 
70.6 
70.7 
85.5 


36 


77.1 

13 

73.7 

22 

77.5 

13 

79.6 

10 

73.4 

8 

71.5 

0 

72.8 

3 

67.7 

2 

72.0 

4 

66.7 

1 

8 


3 
5 
1 
1 


4 

2 


28 


10 
17 
12 
0 
3 
5 
1 
2 
2 
1 


Per 
cent.4 


1.0 


2.8 
1.5 
2.3 
2.6 
1.6 
1.1 
.6 
1.0 
2.4 
1.7 


.7 


1.1 
.6 
.3 
.4 


1.0 
1.0 


2.2 


Hours  were 
not  reported. 


Num- 
ber. 


3.3 


&3 
2.6 
5.7 
6.3 
4.5 
LI 
.4 
2.7 
2.6 


51 


10 

39 

16 

10 

0 

23 

12 

5 

6 

2 


29 


3 

26 

10 

7 

3 

16 

8 

3 

5 


22 


7 
13 
6 
3 
3 
7 
4 
2 
1 
2 


Per 

cent.4 


2.6 


2.2 
2.7 
Z8 
2.6 
3.1 
2,7 
2.5 
2.6 
3.6 
3.3 
■  t. 


2.7 


l.l 
3.3 
2.7 
2.9 
2.4 
3.0 
4.0 
Z6 
5.4 


2.6 


3.7 
ZO 
ZO 
2.1 
4.5 
1.6 
1.4 
2.7 
1.8 


'Not  more  than  8  hoursper  day,  48  hours  per  week,  or  6  days  per  week;  no  work  before  63)  a.  m.  or  after 
6  p.m.;  and  not  less  than  6  hours  per  day  or36  per  week  where  child  has  employment  certificate  and  works 
during  school  hours  or  is  out  of  sdiool. 


*  Induding  three  positions,  showing  also  an  undertime  violation. 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 


'Include  five  positions  held  by  a  boy,  the  natlooality  of  whose  lather  was  not  reported.   In  four  ol 
these  positions  locdations  in  hours  occurred. 
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The  difference  in  the  matter  of  hour  violations  between  the  chil- 
dren of  the  various  nationality  groups,  as  well  as  that  between  the 
boys  and  the  girls,  was  due  primarily  to  differences  in  occupations. 
Violations  of  the  laws  restricting  hours,  like  those  of  the  laws  requiring 
employment  certificates,  are  much  more  likely  to  occur,  as  appears  in 
Table  161,  in  occupations  where  as  a  rule  only  one  child  is  hired  by 
a  single  employer  than  in  those  in  which  a  number  of  children  are 
usually  employed  in  a  single  establishment.  Thus  in  nearly  one- 
fourth,  23.6  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  in  personal  and  domestic 
occupations  but  in  less  than  one-sixth,  16.2  per  cent,  of  those  in 
factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  were  hour  violations  found. 
Moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  ill^al  or  late  certification,  there  was  a 
striking  difference  between  shoe  factory  operative  positions  and 
positions  as  operatives  in  clothing  factories  or  other  needle  trades. 
Of  the  former  little  more  than  one-twentieth,  5.5  per  cent,  but  of 
the  latter  practically  one-fourth,  24.9  per  cent,  involved  violations  of 
the  laws  relating  to  hours  of  labor.  The  proportion  of  positions  in 
"clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  seUing,  and  deUvery  of  goods"  in 
which  hour  violations  occurred  was  almost  as  high,  23.4  per  cent, 
as  of  positions  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  An 
even  larger  proportion,  29.6  per  cent,  of  the  messenger,  errand,  and 
deUvery  work  positions  involved  hour  violations.  But  decidedly  the 
largest  proportion  of  positions  involving  such  violations,  44.7  per 
cent,  not  far  from  half,  was  found  among  positions  in  which  the 
occupation  was  ''selling.'^  If  the  figures  in  Table  161  are  compared 
with  those  in  Tables  110,  118,  and  119,  which  give  the  occupational 
distribution  of  children  of  the  different  sexes  and  the  different 
fathers'  nationalities,  it  appears  obvious  that  this  occupational 
distribution  accounts  in  general  for  the  differences  in  hour  violations 
found  in  positions  held  by  children  of  the  different  groups. 

Table  162  shows  further  the  close  relationship  between  hour  viola- 
tions and  failure  to  obtain  employment  certificates  or  to  obtain 
them  on  time.  Of  all  the  positions  in  which  the  hours  were  legal 
and  not  excessive  only  7.7  per  cent  were  not  certificated,  5.3  per 
cent  illegally  not  certificated,  and  8  per  cent  certificated  late;  but  of 
those  in  which  any  kind  of  hour  violation  occurred  ,15.5  per  cent 
were  not  certificated,  14.6  per  cent  ill^ally  not  certificated,  and  15 
per  cent  certificated  late.  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  due  to 
greater  carelessness  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  children  who  did  not 
hold  employment  certificates,  but  primarily  and  fundamentally  it  ii 
due  to  the  fact  that  hour  violations  were  most  likely  to  occur  in  the 
same  occupations  as  violations  of  the  certificate  law — occupations 
in  which  employers  hired  single  children  rather  than  groups  of 
children. 
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Table  162. — Certification  ^  by  violation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor ,  and  sex  of  child:  regular 

positions  held  by  children  interviewed. 


All 
regular 
posi- 
tions. 

Regolar  podtiooa  certificated. 

violation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor,  and  sex. 

Total. 

On  time. 

Late. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Posttlon  s  hdd  by  both  sexes 

1.943 

1.731 

89.1 

1.542 

79.4 

•189 

9.7 

Skewing  violation  of  law  in  boors  of  labor  4 .. . 
Hours  leal  and  not  excessive  * 

412 

1,444 

36 

51 

848 

1,333 

17 

33 

84.5 
92.3 

■"64.T 

286 

1,217 

9 

30 

69i4 
84.3 

"*68.*8" 

62 

116 

8 

3 

15.0 
8.0 

Hours  not  reported... r. 

5.9 

Positiona  held  by  boys 

1,093 

945 

86.6 

810 

74.1 

135 

12.4 

Sbowing  violation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor «... 
Honrffi^ga]  and  n<H  excemiTe  * . 

287 

769 

8 

29 

238 

686 

3 

18 

82.9 
89.2 

193 
600 

1 
16 

67.2 
7&0 

45 

86 

2 

2 

15.7 
11.2 

Hours  esxssive  but  Icsal  • 

Hours  not  reported 

PQffitinn.5  held  by  glTU» 

850 

786 

92.6 

732 

86.1 

54 

6.4 

Showing  violation  of  law  in  hoora  of  labor «. . . 

HmnilApiil  and  not  ex«wsivfi  * ^ 

125 

676 

28 

22 

110 

647 

14 

15 

8ao 

95.9 
1 

93 

617 

8 

14 

74.4 
91.4 

17 

30 

6 

1 

13.6 
4.4 

HoiiTsexoesidve  but  legal  *r , . 

Hours  not  reported...  r. 

Regular  i>ositions  not  certifkaited. 

Violation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor,  and  sex. 

Total. 

Legally  and 
not  reported. 

lUegaUy. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. I 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.! 

Poeitiims  held  by  both  sexes 

212 

ia9 

49 

2.5 

•  163 

&4 

_,'' 

Slyrartng  ylolfttinn  of  Iftw  in  hoim  of  labor  < ,,, 

19 
18 

15.5 
7.7 

*'*35.'3' 

4 

35 
6 

4 

LO 
2.4 

'*'*7.*8' 

60 
76 
13 
14 

14.6 

Hours  lecal  and  not  excessive  * 

5.3 

Hoan  exceffrf ve  but  leml  * . 

Hours  not  reported 

27.5 

Positions  held  by  boys  -  r 

148 

13.5 

39 

3.6 

100 

lao 

Showinr  violation  of  law  In  hours  of  labor  * 

49 

83 

5 

U 

17.1 

ia8 

3 

1.0 

46 

54 

2 

7 

16.0 

HoDTB  lecal  and  not  excessive  * 

29          3.8 

3   

7.0 

Hflnrm  excejMJve  but  leeal  • 

4 



........ 

Positions  held  by  irfri* , 

64 

7.5 

10 

L2 

54 

6.4 

Showinff  vfcdation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor  * 

15 
28 
14 

7 

12.0 
4.1 

1 
6 
3 

.8 
.9 

14 

22 

11 

7 

11.2 

Hours  leoal  and  not  excessive  * 

3.3 

HoDTB  excessive  but  leeal  • 

Hours  not  reoorted 

^  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

'  Includes  9  positions  held  by  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  began  work. 

*  Includes  7  positions  held  by  children  n^o  were  under  14  when  thev  beg&n  work. 

*  KMbKofu.— Undertime:  Less  than  6  hours  per  day  or  36  per  week,  where  child  has  an  employment 
certifkate  and  works  during  school  hours  or  is  out  of  school.  Day:  Over  8  hours  per  dav  in  manuuctur- 
ing,  myhnniffftl,  and  mercantile  establishments,  workshops,  etc..  or  over  10  hours  per  oiay  tor  express  or 
transportation  companies.  Week:  Over  48  hours  per  wees  in  manulKturlng,  mechanical,  and  mercantile 
estabushments.  workshops,  etc..  or  over  54  per  week  for  express  or  transportation  companies.  Night: 
Before  6.30  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m.  in  manufijcturing,  mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishments,  work- 
shops, etc.,  or  before  5  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m.  in  street  trades.   Seven  day:  Seven  days  per  week. 

*  Not  more  than  8  hours  per  day,  48  hours  per  week,  or  6  days  per  week;  no  work  oefore  6.30  a.  m.  or 
after  6p.  m.;  and  not  less  than  6  hours  per  day  or  36  per  week  where  child  has  employment  certificate  and 
works  dming  school  hours  or  is  out  of  school. 

*  Tnrf^T*^ing  two  positions  held  by  boys  and  one  by  a  girl,  showing  an  undertime  violation  abo. 


OCCUPATIONS,  HOURS,  AND  WAGES  THREE  YEARS 

LATER. 

For  the  children  interviewed  additional  information  was  secured  as 
to  occupations,  hours  of  labor,  and  wages  in  1918,  when,  though  still 
minors  and  therefore  subject  to  a  few  legal  restrictions,  they  were  no 
longer  limited  by  the  strict  provisions  of  the  child-labor  law.  At 
that  time  these  children  had  been  at  work  from  nearly  three  to  not 
far  from  five  years  during  a  period  of  considerable  increase  in  demand 
for  labor  due  to  the  World  War  and  especially  to  the  entrance  of  this 
coimtry  into  that  war.  They  stUl  had  to  hold  certificates  for  em- 
ployment in  most  occupations,  but  these  were  merely  "educational'' 
certificates  which  were  only  a  form,  as  the  children  were  no  longer 
obliged  to  attend  continuation  school  and,  as  they  had  all  proved 
their  literacy  before  receiving  their  employment  certificates,  none  of 
them  was  obliged  to  attend  evening  school.  In  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  occupations,  moreover,  they  could  work  without  any  certifi- 
cates. 

The  hoiu«  of  labor  of  girls  in  factories,  workshops,  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishments,  and  in  most  other  com- 
mon employments  were  limited  by  the  woman's  work  law  to  10  a 
day,  54  a  week,  and  6  days  a  week,  and  night  work  was  prohibited 
between  10  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  (between  6  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  in  textile 
manufacturing).  The  hours  of  the  boys  were  unregulated,  except 
that  if  they  were  employed  as  messengers  they  could  not  work  be- 
tween 10  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.^®  Both  boys  and  girls  were  prohibited 
from  work  in  certain  occupations  dangerous  to  morals."  Otherwise 
they  could  work  whenever  and  wherever  they  pleased. 

About  two-fifths,  39.8  per  cent,  of  the  chilcbren  interviewed — 38.2 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  42.2  per  cent  of  the  girls — ^replied  to  the 
questionnaire  sent  out  in  1918.  Of  the  182  boys  who  replied,  how- 
ever, 37  had  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
and  the  information  as  to  the  occupations,  hours,  and  wages  of  this 
group  was  not,  of  course,  comparable  with  similar  information  for 
the  group  of  boys  who  were  engaged  in  civilian  occupations.  In  the 
following  tables,  therefore,  these  enlisted  boys  are  excluded  from  tbe 
percentages,  which  are  based  upon  the  146  girls  and  the  145  boys 
engaged  in  civilian  occupations  who  replied  to  the  questionnaires. 

*  Oooopationsrtimisliing  pabUo  servioe,  in  ease  ofextnordlnary  emergency,  and  delivary  to  a  jumtptpK 
office  of  messages  directly  connected  with  the  business  of  publiahlng  a  newspaper  were  exempted.  AoH 
of  1009,  oh.  614»  aec  48,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1010,  eh.  323;  Acts  of  1913,  oh.  831,  sees.  0,  la 

u  Acts  of  1013,  ch.  831,  seoi.  7, 0, 10. 
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Tlie  children  who  could  be  located  in  1918  or  who,  when  they  received 
the  questionnaire,  replied  to  it,  may  have  been,  upon  the  whole, 
more  prosperous  than  those  who  were  not  located  or  who  failed  to 
give  the  desired  information.  Those  who  were  engaged  in  purely 
manual  occupations  involving  no  use  of  their  school  training  may 
have  been  less  likely  to  write  out  and  post  their  answers  to  the 
questions  asked  them.  Of  the  children  who  did  reply  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion,  18  per  cent,  had  entered  industry  from  higher 
grades  and  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion,  29.6  per  cent,  from  lower 
grades  than  normal  for  their  ages,  than  among  all  the  children  inter- 
viewed, for  whom  the  corresponding  percentages  were  16.5  per  cent 
and  32.4  per  cent.  At  any  rate  in  considering  the  results  of  the  1918 
inquiry  it  should  be  kept  continually  in  mind  that  they  are  based 
upon  a  comparatively  small  proportion,  and  upon  a  group  perhaps 
subject  to  a  certain  degree  to  a  selective  process,  from  among  the 
children  interviewed  in  the  continuation  school  before  they  were  16 
years  of  age.  Nevertheless,  these  results  are  of  importance  as  showing 
the  industrial  progress  made  during  a  period  of  nearly  three  years  by 
a  group  of  children  all  of  whom  had  definitely  left  school  for  work 
before  their  sixteenth  birthdays. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  positions  held  in  1918  than  of  those 
held  before  the  children  became  16  years  of  age  were  for  factory  and 
mechanical,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  for  clerical  and  similar 
occupations.  Table  163  shows  that  considerably  over  one-half,  54.3 
per  cent,  of  the  children  who  answered  the  questionnaire  were  em- 
ployed in  1918  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  and  not  much 
over  one-third,  36.1  per  cent,  in  *' clerical  occupations,  wrapping, 
selling,  and  delivery  of  goods."  Yet  of  all  the  regular  positions  held 
by  the  interviewed  children  before  the  date  of  the  interview,  as 
already  noted,  less  than  one-third,  only  30.3  per  cent,  were  for  factory 
and  mechanical  occupations  and  almost  two-thirds,  64.2  per  cent, 
were  for  clerical  and  similar  occupations.  This  tendency  to  drift  out 
of  clerical  and  similar  occupations  and  into  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations  was  shown  by  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  but  was  most 
pronounced  among  the  boys,  comparatively  few  of  whom  had  worked 
in  factories  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays.  Nearly  one-half,  49.8 
per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  the  girls  before  they  were  interviewed 
but  58.9  per  cent  of  those  held  in  1918  were  in  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations.  On  the  other  hand,  less  than  one-sixth,  15.1  per  cent,  of 
those  held  by  boys  before  they  were  interviewed,  but  nearly  half,  49.7 
per  cent,  of  those  held  in  1918  were  in  occupations  of  this  kind." 

u  Bm  Table  118,  pp.  230-237. 
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Tablb  163. — Occupation  in  1918,  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  $ex  of  Mid; 

children  interviewed  who  repli^  to  questionnaire  in  1918. 


OocapftUoo  in  1018,>  and  sex. 


Both  sexes. 


Civilian  occupations 

Personal  and  domesUc  occupations 
Personal  service  (other  than 

servants  in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanicaloocupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoefactory 

Clothing  factory  and  other 

needle  trades 

TextUemUl 

Candyfactory 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  nelper— skilled 

trades 

Clericaloccupations,  wrapping,  sell- 

inc.  and  delivery  of  goods , 

Offlcework 

Cash  and  messenger  work-~de- 

partment  store 

Packing,   wrapping,  labeling, 

and  shipping  room  work 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  de- 
livery  

All  other  oocopatlons 

N  ot  reported 

Enlisted 


Chfldren  reporting  1018  information. 


Totol. 


Boys., 


Civilian  oeoopations 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations . 
Personal  service  (other  tluui 

servants  in  the  home) 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoefactory 

Clothing  factory  and  other 

needle  trades 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  nelper^-skilled 

trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapptaig,  sell- 
ing, and  delivery  of  goods 

OiBoework 

Packing,   wrapping,  labeling, 

and  shipping  room  work 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  de- 
livery  

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 

BnUfted 


Both 

fathers  and 

children 

native. 


Fathers  fbreign  bom. 


Children 
native. 


Children 
foreign  bom. 


Per 

cent 

d^ 

tribu- 

Uon.i 


1  la  406  oases  no  information  in  regard  to  1018  position  was  secured. 

t  Knt  ahnom  orhATA  haoA  l«  Iaas  tha.n  itfl 


NaUvlty 

of 
fathers 
not  re- 
ported; 
children 
native. 


Not  shown  where  base  b  less  than  60 
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Table  163. — Oecupatian  in  1918,  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child; 
children  interviewed  who  replied  to  questionnaire  in  1918 — Concluded. 


Children  reporting  1018  information.  ** 

TotaL 

Both 

fathers  and 

children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  bora. 

Oeopatloa  In  1018,  and  wx. 

Children 
native. 

Children 
foreign  bom. 

Nativity 

of 
fathers 

not  rtt- 

Num- 
ber. 

146 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribo- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
Uon. 

Num- 
ber. 

80 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

ported; 
children 
native. 

Qlrls 

27 

38 

1 

Civilian  ooeupatloos 

146 
3 

2 

1 

86 

86 

18 

18 

8 

12 

20 

1 

61 
20 

4 

18 
6 

8 
2 
4 

100.0 
2.1 

1.4 

.7 

68.0 

68.2 

12.3 

12.3 
5.5 
8.2 

10.0 

.7 

84.0 
13.7 

2.7 

12.8 
4.1 

2.1 
1.4 

2.7 

27 

1 

100.0 

80 
1 

1 

100.0 
1.3 

1.3 

38 

1 

1 

100.0 

1 

Paraonalanddamestiooooipatioos. . 

Personal  service  (other  than 
servants  in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

1 

16 
16 

3 

2 
3 

Pacstoryand  mechanical  oooiipations 

41 
41 

8 

8 

3 

6 

16 

51.3 
61.3 
10.0 

10.0 
3.8 
7.6 

20.0 

28 

27 

7 

7 
2 
6 
5 

1 

8 

1 

1 

Factory  (ffierative 

1 

Shoeuietory 

Clothing  fiiotory  and  other 
needle  trades 

1 

TextUemill 

Candy  factory ^ 

Otherfactory 

Apprentice  and  helper— skUIed 

8 

Clerical  ocoupatioDs,  wrapping,  sell- 
ins.  anddeuTery  ofgooos 

8 
6 

35 

4 

12 
3 

2 

1 
2 

43.8 
17.5 

5.0 

15.0 
3.8 

2.6 
1.3 
2.5 

Ofllcework 

. .  .  • 

Cash  and  messenger  work— de- 
partment store 

Piacklnff,   wrapping,  labeling, 
and  wipping  room  work 

2 

1 

....  • . 
.  •  •  •  •  • 

4 
2 

1 

Srtling...".T...''. 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  de- 
livery  

All  other  ooonpatlons 

1 

1 

Kot  reported.'. 

1 

The.larger  proportion  of  children  employed  in  factory  and  mechan- 
ical occupations  in  1918  was  due  in  great  part  to  the  employment  of 
boys  as  apprentices  and  helpers  in  skilled  trades,  but  there  was  also 
a  decided  increase  in  employment  as  factory  operatives.  Only  1.3 
per  c^t  of  the  regular  positions  held  before  the  date  of  the  inter- 
Tiew,  but  14.8  per  cent  of  those  held  in  1918,  involved  work  as 
apprentices  and  helpers  in  skilled  trades.  In  1918  nearly  three- 
tenths,  29  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  were 
employed  in  occupations  which  could  thus  be  classified.  Neverthe- 
less nearly  four-tenths,  39.5  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  factory 
operatives,  an  occupation  which  accounted  for  less  than  three-tenths, 
29  per  cent,  of  the  regular  positions  held  before  the  children  were 
interviewed  in  continuation  school.  The  proportion  of  factory  opera- 
tive positions  held  by  girls  increased  from  about  one-half,  49.8  per 
cent,  of  the  positions  held  before  they  were  interviewed  to  not  far 
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from  six-tenths,  58.2  per  cent,  of  the  1918  positions;  but  the  increase 
was  even  more  striking  among  the  boys,  for  although  only  about 
one-eighth,  12.8  per  cent,  of  the  earlier  regular  positions  held  by  boys 
were  for  work  as  operatives  in  factories  about  two-fifths,  20.7  per 
cent,  of  those  held  in  1918  were  for  this  kind  of  work.  Both  boys  and 
girls  showed,  however,  a  general  tendency  away  from  the  kinds  of 
factories  in  which  they  had  so  frequently  worked  when  under  16  years 
of  age  and  toward  "other  factories."  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  was  in  the  increased  employment  of  girls  in  textile  nulls  and 
candy  factories  i^;i  1918. 

The  comparatively  small  proportion  of  children  employed  in 
''clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods"  in 
1918  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery 
work  and  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores  is  left  in 
most  cases  to  yoimger  children.  Messenger,  errand,  and  delivery 
work,  which  accounted  for  almost  two-fifths,  38.8  per  cent,  of  all  the 
positions,  and  for  over  three-fifths,  61  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  boys 
before  the  children  were  interviewed,  accounted  for  only  about  one- 
sixteenth,  6.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  and  less  than  one-ninth, 
11  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  boys  in  1918.  Moreover,  cash  and 
messenger  work  in  department  stores,  which  accounted  for  about 
one-ninth,  11  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions,  and  for  not  far  from  one- 
fifth,  18.6  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls  before  the  children  were 
interviewed,  accounted  for  only  1.4  per  cent  of  all  the  positions  and 
only  2.7  per  cent  of  those  held  by  girls  in  1918. 

The  other  three  occupations  classified  as  "clerical  occupations, 
wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods"  furnished  larger  propor- 
tions of  the  positions  held  in  1918  than  of  those  held  before  the  chil- 
dren were  16.  At  the  later  date  about  one-eighth,  12.4  per  cent,  of 
the  children  were  engaged  in  office  work,  which  accounted  for  only 
About  one-twentieth,  5.2  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  before  the 
children  were  interviewed.  During  their  earlier  work  histories  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  positions  held  by  boys  than  of  those  held  by 
girls,  6.7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  3.3  per  cent,  were  in  offices,  but 
by  1918  the  girls  had  overtaken  and  passed  the  boys  in  this  kind  of 
work,  for  at  that  time  more  than  one-eighth,  13.7  per  cent,  of  the  girls, 
but  only  about  one-ninth,  11  per  cent,  of  the  boys  were  engaged  in 
office  work.  In  "packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 
work,"  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  positions  held  by  boys 
showed  a  greater  rate  of  increase,  from  3.1  to  6.9  per  cent,  than  did 
the  proportion  of  positions  held  by  girls,  which  increased  from  8.2  to 
12.3  per  cent.  Selling  occupations  accounted  for  only  a  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  the  positions  held  by  the  girls  in  1918  Uian  of 
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those  held  before  they  were  interviewed,  4.1  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  3.9  per  cent;  but  they  accounted  for  a  considerably  larger  pro- 
portion, 8.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  3.9  per  cent,  of  the  positions 
held  by  boys  in  1918. 

Only  six,  or  2.1  p^  cent,  of  the  children  who  replied  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire were  engaged  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations  in  1918. 
Three  of  them  were  boys  and  three  girls,  but  all  except  one  girl,  who 
was  engaged  in  "house  and  home  work,"  were  employed  in  ''personal 
service  (other  than  servants  in  the  home)."  Yet  4.6  per  cent  of  all 
the  regular  positions  held  by  the  children  interviewed  before  the  date 
of  the  interview  were  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations. 

The  children  of  each  nativity  group  showed  the  tendency  to  leave 
clerical  and  similar  occupations  for  factory  and  mechanical  occu- 
pations, but  this  tendency  was  most  pronoimced  among  the  native 
children  of  native  fathers.  The  proportion  of  positions  in  factory 
and  mechanical  occupations  held  by  native  children  of  native  fathers 
in  1918  was  more  than  twice  as  large,  52.7  per  cent,  as  the  propor- 
tion, 23.5  per  cent,  of  such  positions  held  before  the  children  were 
interviewed.  On  the  other  haiid,  a  very  slightly  larger  proportion  of 
the  positions  held  by  foreign-bom  children  in  1918  than  of  those 
held  before  they  were  interviewed,  4.7  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
4.5  per  cent,  were  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations. 

A  decidedly  larger  proportion  of  the  children  of  native  fathers 
than  of  either  the  native  or  foreign-bom  children  of  foreign-bom 
fathers  were  employed  in  1918  as  apprentices  or  helpers  in  skilled 
trades.  One-fifth,  20  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  native  fathers 
but  only  a  little  more  than  one-eighth,  12.9  per  cent,  of  the  native 
and  exactly  one-eighth,  12.5  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom  children 
of  foreign-bom  fathers  were  at  work  in  this  occupation.  Fifteen  of 
the  28  children  who  were  employed  as  apprentices  or  helpers  in  1918 
were  engaged  in  some  sort  of  war  production. 

Of  the  37  boys  who  reported  in  1918  that  they  had  enlisted  17 
had  native  fathers,  and  18  of  the  20  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom 
had  themselves  been  boxn  in  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
of  the  boys  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  17  out  of  45,  or  38  per 
cent,  of  those  who  were  native,  and  whose  fathers  also  were  native, 
18  out  of  101,  or  18  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  native  but  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  bom,  and  2  out  of  28,  or  7.1  per  cent,  of  those 
who  were  themselves  foreign  bom  are  known  to  have  enlisted  either 
in  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  In  many  other  cases,  of  course,  such 
enlistment  may  have  prevented  the  boys  from  receiving  or  replying 
to  the  questionnaire.  These  boys  were  all,  it  should  be  noted,  less 
than  20  years  of  age  in  1918. 
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Table  164. — Occupation  in  1918,  hy  naticmality  of /(Uher  and  ux  of  chiU;  ekUdrm  of 
foreign-hom  fathers  intermtwed  who  replied  to  quationnaire  in  1918, 


Occupation  in  1918.> 


All  occupations , 

Civilian  occupations 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations. 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in 

the  home) 

Fustory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory , 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 

trades. 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory , 

Other  factory , 

Other  factory— war  production 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades . . 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 

delivery  or  goods , 

OfBcework 

Cash  and  nlessengw  work— department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

SeUing 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery . . . 

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 

Enlisted* 


Children  of  foreign-bom  fathers. 


Bothaezes. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


247 


227 
5 

5 

125 

96 

20 

10 
5 

12 

86 
8 

20 

81 
23 


34 
10 
14 

12 

4 
20 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


loao 

2.2 

2.2 
6&1 
42.3 

8.8 

7.0 
2.2 
&S 

1ft.  4 
3.0 

12.8 

3S.7 

lai 

1.8 

lao 

7.0 
0.2 
&3 
1.8 


OfBnglisb- 

speaking 
naoDnattm. 


Num- 
ber. 


92 


77 
1 

1 

87 
25 

8 

4 
2 


8 

3 

12 

82 
10 


9 
8 
7 
7 


15 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


loao 

1.3 

L3 
4&1 
82.5 

ia4 

0.2 
2.0 


10.4 

8.9 

15.0 

4L0 
13.0 

8.9 

1L7 
3.9 
9.1 
9.1 


Ofnon-Englisli- 

speaking 

naaonaUuet. 


Num- 
ber. 


155 


150 

4 

4 
88 

71 
12 

12 
3 

12 

27 
5 

17 

49 
13 


15 

13 

7 

5 

4 
5 


Peroent 
distri- 
bution. 


loao 

2.7 

2.7 
58.7 
47.  S 

10 

&0 
2.0 
8.0 

ULO 
3.S 

11  3 

817 

17 

.7 

lao 

&7 
4.7 
3.8 
XI 


(Siildren  of  ioretgn-bora  tethers. 

1 

Bojs* 

Ooeupation  in  1918.1 

Total. 

OfEi^lish- 
na^nSiUes. 

Of  non-Englisb- 

speaking 

nattokUttes. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
•ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
butkm. 

All  occuDati(ms 

129 

57 

72 

ClTllian  occm>atloniit 

109 
3 

3 
50 
28 

5 

1 
20 

2 
28 

38 
8 

8 
11 
11 
11 

1 
20 

loao 

2.8 

2.8 
51.4 
25.7 

4.0 

.9 

1&3 

L8 

25.7 

34.9 
7.3 

7.8 

lai 

10.1 

lai 

.9 

42 

1 

1 

28 
10 

8 

loao 

07 
2 

2 
84 

18 
2 

1 
14 

1 
10 

25 
4 

7 
9 
5 
5 
1 
5 

MNlO 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations, 

10 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in 
the  home) 

10 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  onerative 

517 

319 

Shoe  nustory ■....., 

..«..<••.. 

10 

Clothing  factoiy  and  other  needle 
trades. 

1.5 

Other  factory 

0 

1 
12 

13 

4 

1 
2 
0 
0 

20L9 

Other  factory— war  production 

Apprentice  and  helper--skilled  trades . . . 
Clerical  occupatloiis,  wrapping,  selling,  and 
delivery  or  £Ood<p  -  .,..,., 

L5 

2L9 

87.3 

Ofllcework 

10 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
ninff-room  work 

114 

Rolling,    .                                 

-      114 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

All  other  oocuDations. 

7.6 

7.6 

Not  rcDorted 

L6 

Rnltfft^  « 

15 

>  In  495  cases  no  information  in  regard  to  1918  position  was  secured. 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

•  Including  two  in  Canadian  forces. 
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Tablb  164#-Occuoation  in  1918,  by  naiionality  of  foiher  arid  sex  of  child:  children  of 
foreigr\rbcfrn  fathers  interviewea  who  replied  to  questionnaire  in  1918 — Concluded. 


Children  of  foreign-bom  Ikithers. 

Oirls. 

Oocnpation  in  1918.> 

Total. 

Of  English- 
speaking 
nauonalities. 

Of  non-English- 
speaking 
nauonalities. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

All  occupations 

118 

35 

83 

Civilian  occapationB- ^ .... . 

118 
2 

2 
69 
68 
15 

15 

6 

12 

15 

6 

1 

43 
15 

4 

16 
5 
3 

1 
3 

100.0 
1.7 

1.7 
68.5 
57.6 
12.7 

12.7 
4.2 

ia2 

12.7 
5.1 

.8 

36.4 
12.7 

3.4 

13.6 

4.2 

2.5 

.8 

2.5 

35 

100.0 

83 
2 

2 
64 
53 
10 

11 

3 
12 
13 

4 
1 

24 
9 

1 

S 
4 
2 

100.0 

Personal  and  domestic  occunations. 

2.4 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in 
the  home) 

2.4 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

15 

15 

5 

4 
2 

65.1 

63.9 

Shoe  iact<»y ; 

12.0 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 
trades 

13.3 

Tflxtilft  mill 

3.6 

Candy  factory 

14.5 

Other  factory 

2 
2 

15.7 

Other  factory— war  production 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades . . . 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 
delivery  or  eoods 

4.8 

1.2 

19 
6 

3 

8 

1 
1 
1 

28.9 

Office  work. 

las 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 
store 

1.2 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
pine  room  work 

9.6 

Selling 

4.8 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

All  other  occupations 

2.4 

Not  repCMted.' 

3 

3.6 

1  In  495  cases  no  information  in  regard  to  1918  position  was  secured. 
*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  positions  in  factory  and  mechan- 
ical occupations  held  by  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  between 
their  earlier  work  histories  and  1918  was  decidedly  greater,  according 
to  Table  164,  among  the  children  whose  fathers  were  of  English- 
speaking  than  among  those  whose  fathers  were  of  non-English- 
speaking  nationalities.  Of  the  positions  held  by  the  children  of 
fathers  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities  before  they  were  inter- 
viewed, about  two-fifths,  38.5  per  cent,"  and  of  those  held  by  the 
children  of  this  group  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  in  1918 
neariy  three-fifths,  58.7  per  cent,  belonged  in  this  group  of  occupa- 
tions. The  positions  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  held  by 
children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  of  English-speaking  nationalities,  on 
the  other  hand,  increased  from  about  one-fourth,  24.4  per  cent,  to 
not  far  from  half,  48.1  per  cent;  but  in  1918,  as  earlier,  both  these 
groups  showed  a  greater  tendency  to  follow  these  occupations  than 
did  the  children  of  native  fathers. 

1*  See  Table  119,  pp.  238-239. 
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Table  165. — Occupation  in  1918  ^  by  retardation  and  sex;  children  intervieweawho  replied 

to  guettionnaire  in  1918, 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed  for  their 

A 

higher 
grade 
than 

normaL 

grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

OocopaUon  in  1918.> 

Total. 

One  or  two 
grades  lower 
than  normal. 

Three 

or 
more 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

df.i- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu- 

tIon.« 

Nirai- 
bw. 

Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu- 

tion.< 

grades 

lower 

than 

nor- 

maLs 

Both  sexes 

69 

170 

w! 

87 

10 

ClTfliftn  om^npottons 

49 
2 

1 

1 

25 
15 

4 

4 

1 
1 
6 

150 

4 

4 

loao 

2.7 
2.7 

90 

loao 

• 

80 

100.0 

10 

Personal  and  domestic  oocttpations 

Persmial  service  (other  than  servants 
in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factorv  oocrative 

73 

67 

9 

10 
0 
6 

21 
0 

10 

00 
20 

48.7 

38.0 

0.0 

0.7 
4.0 
3.8 
14.0 
4.0 

ia7 

44.0 
IQlS 

58 

41 

9 

5 

1 

0 

18 

2 

17 

22 

1 

1 

9 
3 

8 
0 
4 

7 

0i4 
45.0 

lao 

5.0 
1.1 
0.7 
20.0 
2.2 

1&8 

24.4 
1.1 

1.1 

lao 

8.3 

8.9 
0.7 
4.4 

51 
37 

8 

4 
1 
4 
18 
2 

14 

20 
1 

1 

9 
3 

0 
0 

3 
7 

63.8 
40.3 

lao 

6.0 
1.3 
6.0 
22:5 
2.6 

17.0 

2&0 
1.3 

L3 

11.3 
3.8 

7.5 
7.5 

7 
4 

Shoe  ractory 

1 

Clothing    factory    and    other 
needletrades 

1 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory 

2 

Othtf  factory 

Other  factory— war  production . . 

Apprentice     and     hdper— skilled 

10 

17 
0 

s 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 
and  deUvATV  atftooAsi ,  „  .  ^ . .  - 

2 

OflSce  work. 

Cash  and  messenger  work— dqiart- 
ment  store 

3        2.0 

Paddns,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 
shiDimuMroom  work 

4 

0 

1 
5 

15 
9 

10 
5 
2 

20 

10.0 
0.0 

0.7 
3.3 
1.8 

R^lng 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  de- 
li voy 

2 

AH  other  occapf^ions 

3.8            1 

l?nii«t«i«       -         

10 

__,    *"        1. 

Bovs 

39 

80 

53 

48 

5 

**vr^  a.  ................................. 

Ctvlhan  owipatlons t  -  - , 

20 

09  '  ino.o 

40 

loao 

41 

loao 

5 

Personal  and  domestic  oooapations 

8 

3 
28 
13 

2 

1 

9 

1 

16 

83 
13 

5 
7 

8 
5 

4.8 

4.3 

40.0 

18.8 

2.9 

1.4 
13.0 

1.4 
2t7 

47.8 

las 

7.2 

lai 

11.0 
7.2 

Personal  service  (other  tlian  servants 
in  the  home) 

........ 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  opwative 

15 
6 

1 

28 

11 

2 

"**26* 
11 

2 

3 

Shoeu^orv 

Clothing    nctory    and    other 
needle  trades 

Other  factory 

4 

8 

1 
17 

10 

"■    8 

1 

14 

8 

Other  factory — war  producticm . . 

Apprentice  and  helper-aUued  trades . . . 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  aelling, 
and  delivery  of  coods 

10 

11 
3 

2 
5 

1 
3 

3 

2 

Office  work 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeHng,  and 
shippinc-room  work 

3 

3 

flJiSif^^^        r 

ICesscuoger  work,  errand   and   de- 
Uvery. 

7 
0 
2 
7 

5 
0 
2 
7 

2 

All  other  ocouDfl^ons ........ 

Notreoorted - 

Enlisted* 

10 

20 

■1 

■       ' 

1 

r" 

1  In  405  oases  no  information  in  regard  to  1918  position  was  secured. 

*  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  60. 

*  Inrinding  two  in  Canadian  forces. 
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Table  165. — Occupation  in  1918,  by  retardation  and  aer;  children  interviewed  who  replied 

to  questionnaire  in  7915— Concluded. 


Occupation  in  1918. 


Girls. 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed  for  their 

agea— 


A 

higher 

gnde 

than 

normal  < 


20 


CtriUan  occupations 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  tnan  servants 

in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations . . . . 
Factory  operative 


Shoe  factory 

Clothing    factory 


and    other 

_  needle  trades..'. 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory.... 

Other  factory 

Other  factory— war  production. , 
Apprentice     and     helper— skilled 
tndes 


Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 

and  delivery  of  goods , 

OfDoework , 

Cash  and  messenger  work— depart- 
ment store , 

Packint,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 

shipping-room  work.  ^ 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  de- 
livery  

An  other  occupations 

Not  reported 


20 
2 

1 
1 

10 

10 

8 

4 
1 
1 
1 


6 
8 


2 
1 


A  normal 
grade. 


Num- 
ber. 


81 


81 
1 


45 
44 

7 

9 
6 
6 
12 
5 


33 
16 


10 
2 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


loao 

1.2 
1.2 


55.0 

54.3 

&6 

11.1 
7.4 
0.2 

14.8 
6.2 

1.2 

4a7 
19.8 

3.7 

12.3 
Z5 

2.5 

"i*6' 


A  lower  grade  than  normal. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


44 


44 


30 

30 

7 

5 
1 
6 
10 
1 


12 
1 


6 
3 

1 

'2 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribn- 
tioo. 


loao 


One  or  two 
grades  lower 
than  normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


89 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
trtbu- 
tloo. 


Three 

or 
more 
grade* 
lower 
than 
nor- 
mal. 


39    100.0 


6 


26 

26  ' 

6^ 

4  I 
1 
4 
10 
1 


12 
1 


6 
3 


4 
4 

1 

1 
'2 


The  retarded  children  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  did  the 
normal  children  to  gravitate  toward  factory  and  mechanical  occupa- 
tions. Table  166  shows  that  of  the  positions  held  in  1918  by  chil- 
^dren  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed  lower  grades  than  nor- 
mal for  their  ages  almost  two-thirds,  64.4  per  cent,  and  of  those  held 
by  children  who  had  completed  normal  grades  less  than  half,  48.7 
per  cent,  were  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations.  Of  the 
regular  positions  held  by  the  retarded  children  before  they  were 
interviewed  37.4  per  cent  and  of  those  held  by  the  normal  children 
before  they  were  interviewed  29.9  per  cent  were  for  occupations 
in  this  group."  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  positions  in  fac- 
tory and  mechanical  occupations  held  by  retarded  children  increased 
72.2  per  cent  and  the  proportion  held  by  normal  children  increased 
only  62.9  per  cent. 

Oft  the  other  hand,  the  normal  children  showed  a  greater  tendency 
than  |di,4  ^^®  Fetar4ecJ  children  to  remain  in  clerical  and  similar  posi- 


i*  See  Tal?le  122,  pp.  248-249. 
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tions.  Office  work,  which  accounted  for  only  3  per  cent  of  the 
positions  held  by  the  retarded  children,  and  6.8  of  those  held  by 
the  nonnal  children  before  they  were  interviewed  accounted  for  an 
even  smaller  proportion,  1.1  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  the 
retarded  children  but  for  nearly  one-fifth,  19.3  per  cent,  of  those 
held  by  the  normal  children  in  1918. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

As  the  children  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  in  1918  were  no 
longer  subject  to  the  l^al  restrictions  which  applied  to  them  before 
they  were  16  years  of  age,  their  hours  of  labor  were  generally  much 
longer  than  in  the  positions  which  they  held  before  they  were  inter- 
viewed.    In  only  15.3  per  cent  of  the  regular  positions  held  by  all 

Table  166. — Hours  weMy  in  1918,  by  occupation  and  gex;  children  interviexped  who 

replied  to  qucMtionnavre  tn  1918, 


AU 
chil. 
dren. 

Children  reporting  specified  nmnber  of 
hoars  weekly  in  1918. 

OmapaUon  in  1918,i  and  sex. 

48  hours 

or  under. 

ToCaL 

12  under  24. 

36  under  42. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num* 
her. 

Per 

cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.* 

Both  sexes 

328 

150 

48.5 

1 

a3 

10 

3.0 

CIvlMiin  ocpnwitloin* ..^...^  »    x  a^ 

291 

0 

158 

116 

43 

105 

10 

6 

37 

182 

150 
1 

86 
50 
27 

61 
9 
2 

54.6 

1 

.3 

10 

3.4 

Personaiand  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

64.4 

61.3 

2 

1 
1 

6 
2 

1  3 

Factory  operative T 

9 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilkMl  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  de- 
Uvoy  of  goods 

6&1 

5.7 

AU  other  occupations 

1 

Not  reported.^ 

Enlistcd.Trr. 

TJ 

42.3 

1 

.5 

Bovs .......................................... 

6 

3.3 

".7 ~^"  ••■•••••••••••••••■■••■••••••••••»••••-•• 

Civilian occuDationfl . . . ^ .  » .  .. 

145 
3 

72 
-^30 

42 

54 

14 

77 
1 
44 
18 
26 

25 

7 

53.1 

1 

.7 

6 

<L1 

Personaiand  domestic  occupations 

Factory  find  mechanical  occupations. .....,.,..,. 

01.1 

1 

L4 

Factory  operative T 

Apprentice  and  helper— sldlled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  de- 
livery of  goods 

1 

4 

1 

46.3 

7.4 

All  otlMr  occupations 

1 

Not  reported.' 

KnUsted..!:.....' ',['. 

Girls 

146 

82 

56.2 

4 

2.7 

Civilian  occupations 

140 

3 

86 

85 

1 

61 
2 

4 

82 

56.2 

4 

2.7 

Personaiand  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  on^pationff 

42 
41 

1 

36 
2 
2 

48.8 
48.2 

1 
1 

1.2 

Factory  operative 

1.2 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  de- 
livery of  Eoods 

7a  6 

2 

1 

3.9 

All  other  occunations 

Not  reported 

1  In  495  cases  no  information  in  regard  to  1918  positions  was  secured. 
'  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  53. 
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Table  166. — Hows  weekly  in  1918,  by  occupation  and  eex;  children  interviewed  who 

repltM  to  questionnaire  in  1918 — Concluded, 


Children  reporting  specified  number  of  hours  weekly  in  1918. 

48  hours 

or  under. 

Over  48, 
under  54. 

54  and 
over. 

Not 

OocupatioQ  in  1918,  and  sex. 

42  under  48. 

48  even. 

reported. 

Nufflr 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

70 

Per 
cent. 

21.3 

N^m- 
oer. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

43 

Per 
cent. 

Both  sexes 

56 

17.1 

92 

28.0 

56 

17.1 

13.1 

Civilian  oocupatiQiis 

56 

19.2 

02 

1 

52 
38 

14 

34 
6 

81.6 

70 

24.1 

56 

4 

25 
20 

5 

10 
7 
1 

19.2 

ii's' 

17.4 
18.1 

6 

1 
1 

2.1 

Personaland  domestic  occupations. . 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 
Factory  operative 

32 
20 

12 

21 
1 
2 

20l3 
17.4 

20.0 

32.9 
33.0 

32.4 

46 
36 

10 

21 

29.1 
31.3 

20.0 

.6 

Apprentioe  and  helper— skilled 

1 
4 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 

8.8 

All  oiher  occupations 

Not  reportea 

3 

Rnliat^  ^^ 

37 

Bovs 

a 

12.1 

48 

26.4 

35 

19.2 

31 

17.0 

39 

21.4 

«r  vj  "*****■***•*<••***********•*•■• 

22 

15.2 

48 

1 

28 

15 

13 

14 
5 

33.1 

35 

24.1 

31 
2 
7 
2 

5 

15 
7 

21.4 

2 

1.4 

Personaland  domestic  occupations. . 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 
F&ctory  operative 

15 
3 

12 

7 

2a8 
13.0 

3&9 
25.9 

20 
10 

10 

13 

27.8 
24.1 

9.7 

1 

1.4 

APDr<*ntice  and  hehMV— ^JciUed 

27.8 

1 

1 

trades 

Qerlcal  occupations,  wrapjking,  sell- 
f Dff ,  and  dellverv  nf  fm^fs . . , , 

1.9 

All  other  occupations 

Net  reported 

2 

RniMtfld  r , . , , . . , 

37 

Olrls 

U 

23.3 

44 

3ai 

35 

24.0 

25 

17.1 

4 

2.7 

rivf H^n  ooouDAtions 

84 

23.3 

44 

3ai 

35 

24.0 

25 
2 

18 
18 

17.1 
21.2 

4 
1 

2.7 

Persanai  and  domestic  occupations. . 

Facioryand  meehanical  occtination-'*. 

17 
17 

19.8 

2ao 

24 
23 

1 

20 

27.9 
27.1 

26 
26 

30.2 
3a6 

Factory  c|)erative 

Arorentice  and  he4^er--«kiUed 

Clerical  oooupationSy  wrapping,  seU- 
ins.  and  dehverv  of  kooos 

14 

1 
2 

27.5 

39.2 

8 

15.7 

4 

7.8 

3 

5.9 

AH  other  oocuoatfons 

Not  reoorted 

- 

1 

1 

the  children  interviewed  during  the  earlier  period,"  but  in  43.3  per 
cent  of  those  held  in  civilian  occupations  in  1918,  according  to 
Table  166,  the  hours  were  over  48  a  week.  Moreover,  whereas  in 
only  6.4  per  cent  of  the  regular  positions  held  before  they  were  16  had 
weekly  hours  been  54  or  over,  m  19.2  per  cent  of  the  civihan  positions 
held  in  1918  they  worked  these  hours.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  over 
two-fifths  of  the  children  who  were  engaged  in  civilian  occupations 
in  1918  were  working  over  48  hours  and  nearly  one-fifth  were  working 
over  64  hours  a  week. 

The  boys  more  frequently  worked  long  hours  than  did  the  girb. 
Of  the  boys  who  were  employed  in  civihan  occupations  53.1  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  56.2  per  cent  of  the  girls,  worked  48  hours  or  less. 

u  See  Table  130,  pp.  268-260. 
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The  weekly  hours  of  practically  the  same  proportion  of  boys  as  of 
girls,  24.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  24  per  cent,  were  over  48  but 
under  54.  Over  one-fifth,  21.4  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  as  compared 
with  little  more  than  one-sixth,  17.1  per  cent,  of  the  girls  worked 
54  hours  or  more  a  week. 

In  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  in  which  the  hours  were 
over  48  a  week  in  only  about  one-eighth,  12.7  per  cent,  of  the  positions 
held  before  the  ehildren  were  16,  they  were  over  48  in  not  far  from 
half,  44.9  per  cent,  of  those  held  in  1918.  More  girls  than  boys,  51.1 
per  cent  of  the  former  as  compared  with  only  37.5  per  cent  of  the 
latter,  worked  over  48  hours  in  1918  in  these  occupations.  Further- 
more, about  two-tenths,  20.9  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  but  less  than  one- 
tenth,  9.7  per  cent,  of  the  boys  worked  54  hours  or  over. 

In  clerical  and  similar  occupations,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hours 
of  the  boys  in  1918  were  much  more  likely  to  be  long  than  were  those 
of  the  girls.  Over  half,  51.9  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  but  less  than  one- 
fourth,  23.5  per  cent,  of  the  girls  engaged  in  these  occupations  worked 
more  than  48  hours  a  week,  and  more  than  one-fourth,  27.8  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  as  compared  with  only  7.8  per  cent  of  the  girls  worked  54 
hours  or  over.  Yet  in  only  15  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  before 
they  were  interviewed  had  the  children  engaged  in  these  occupations 
worked  over  48  hours  and  in  only  6.1  per  cent  had  they  worked  54 
hoiu«  or  more  weekly. 

It  should  be  stated  in  connection  with  the  hours  in  1918  that  the 
questionnaires  were  answered  in  December  not  long  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  and  that  many  manufacturing  establishments  had 
on  hand  orders  for  Army  goods  which  they  were  still  trying  to  fill  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  A  few  of  the  children  stated  that  they  were 
working  on  Army  goods — but  a  larger  number  were  evidently  work- 
ing part  of  the  time  on  Army  and  part  of  the  time  on  civilian  work 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  establishment.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
children  who  were  working  on  goods  destined  for  war-supply  pur- 
poses may  not  have  known  that  fact.  The  g^ieral  pressure  of 
war  production,  however,  may  easily  have  led  to  more  cases  of  long 
hoiu^  than  would  usually  be  found  among  a  similar  group  of  children 
over  16  but  imder  21  years  of  age. 
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WEEKLY  WAGES. 

The  weekly  wages  received  by  the  children  in  1918  were  naturally 
much  higher  than  those  received  before  they  became  16  years  of  age. 
Not  only  were  the  children  older,  more  experienced,  and  no  longer 
subject  to  as  rigid  restrictions  in  hours  and  to  compulsory  continuar 
tion-school  attendance,  but  they  could  be  employed  in  many  of  the 
machine  processes  and  in  other  occupations  in  which  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  before  they  were  16.  By  the  fall  of  1918, 
moreover,  the  pressure  of  war  work,  combined  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  had  both  enlarged  industrial  opportimities  and  increased 
wages  for  all,  but  especially  perhaps  for  yoimg  and  adaptable  workers 
who  could  readily  be  fitted  into  whatever  kind  of  work  was  most 
pressing. 

Table  167. — Weekly  wage  in  1918,  by  sex;  children  intetvievoed  who  replied  to  question*' 

naire  in  1918, 


Weekly  wage  in  1918,i  and  sex. 


Both  sexes. 


Employed  In  dvflian  occupations, 
weekly  wage: 

Under  flO 

$10  colder  120 

$10under$15 

tl6  under  $20 

120  under  130 

$20  under  125 

125  under  $30 

S30  or  over 

Not  all  cash  wage 

Not  reported 

Enlisted 


Boys. 


Employed  in  dvilian  occupations. 
Weekly  wage: 

110  under  $20 , 

$10  under  $15 

$15  under  $20 , 

$20  under  $30 

$20  under  $25 

$25  under  $30 

$30  or  over 

Not  all  cash  wage 

Not  reported , 

Snliated 


Olrls. 


Enmlpyed  in  civilian  occupations . 
weekly  wage: 

Under  $10 

$10  under  $20 

$10  under  $15 

$15  under  $20 

$30|UMler$30 

$20  under  $25 

Not  all  cash  wage 

Not  reported 


328 


291 

31 

166 

91 

75 

71 

48 

23 

9 

3 

11 

37 


182 


li5 

66 

12 

64 

67 

44 

2$ 

9 

1 

2 

37 


146 


146 

31 

100 

79 

21 

4 

4 

2 

9 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 

10.7 

57.0 

31.3 

2S.8 

24.4 

16w6 

7.9 

3.1 

LO 

3.8 


100.0 

45.5 

8.8 
37.2 
46.2 

ao.8 

1&9 

6.2 

.7 

1.4 


106.0 

21.9 

68.5 

$4.1 

14.4 

17 

2.7 

1.4 

6.2 


i  In  495  cases  no  information  was  sacurad  in  regard  to  the  191$  position. 
49470"— 22 ^23 
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Although  nearly  three-fourths,  73.6  per  cent,  of  the  children  inter- 
viewed had  received  less  than  $5  a  week  in  their  first  regular  posi- 
tions," Table  167  shows  that  in  1918  only  about  one-tenth,  10.7  per 
cent,  of  the  children  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  received  weekly 
wages  of  less  than  $10,  while  nearly  one-fourth,  24.4  per  cent,  received 
from  $20  to  $30;  and  9  boys,  3.1  per  cent  of  all  the  children,  received 
$30  or  more  a  week.  For  the  majority,  however,  57  per  cent,  the 
wages  in  1918  were  from  $10  to  $20;  for  not  far  from  one-third,  31.3 
per  cent,  they  were  between  $10  and  $15;  and  for  slightly  over  one- 
fourth,  25.8  per  cent,  they  were  between  $15  and  $20. 

The  boys,  as  in  their  earlier  positions,  received  higher  wages  than 
did  the  girls.  None  of  the  girls  was  making  more  than  $25  a  week 
when  they  answered  the  questionnaire,  and  only  2.7  per  cent  of  them 
were  making  more  than  $20  a  week.  More  than  half,  52.4  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  earned  over  $20,  and  not  far  from  one-fourth,  22.1  per 
cent,  earned  over  $25.  Moreover,  none  of  the  boys,  but  over  one- 
fifth,  21.2  per  cent,  of  the  girls  received  less  than  $10,  and  only  about 
one-twelfth,  8.3  per  cent  of  the  boys,  as  compared  with  more  than 
one-half,  54.1  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  received  from  $10  to  $15  weekly. 

Larger  proportions  of  the  children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had 
completed  normal  grades  than  of  those  who  had  completed  only 
lower  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages  were  foimd  in  1918  both  in 
the  two  highest  and  in  the  lowest  wage  groups.  Table  168  shows 
that  considerably  more  than  one-eighth,  14  per  cent,  of  the  children 
from  normal  grades,  but  only  a  little  over  one-twentieth,  5.5  per 
cent,  of  those  from  lower  grades  than  normal  were  earning  in  1918 
$25  a  week  or  more.  But  at  the  same  time  14  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren from  normal  grades  and  only  5.6  per  cent  of  those  from  lower 
grades  than  normal  were  earning  less  than  $10  a  week.  A  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  the  normal  than  of  the  retarded  children,  34.7 
per  cent  as  compared  with  33.3  per  cent,  was  also  found  in  the 
group  for  which  the  weekly  wages  were  $10  but  less  than  $15,  but 
this  difference  is  almost  negligible  considering  the  small  niunbers 
involved.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  in  some  of  the  more  pooriy 
paid  positions  the  opportunities  to  learn  a  trade  or  business  were 
better  than  in  some  of  the  better  paid  positions;  but  the  laiger 
proportion  of  children  from  grades  normal  for  their  ages  who  were 
found  in  1918  in  poorly  paid  positions  is  more  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  children  so  frequently  entered  clerical  occupations 
and  that  wages  in  these  occupations  had  not  been  as  much  influenced 
as  in  manufacturing  by  war  production.  At  any  rate  a  decidedly 
greater  proportion  of  children  from  normal  grades  than  of  retarded 

i«BMT»t)ltM,p.l95. 
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children  was  found  in  1918  in  the  most  highly  paid  positions.  Eight 
of  the  nine  boys  who  were  making  $30  or  more  a  week  in  1918  had 
completed  normal  grades  for  their  ages  when  they  left  school  for  work. 

Table  168. — Weekly  wage  in  1918^  by  retardation;  children  interviewed  who  replied  to 

queitvmnmre  in  1918. 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for 

their  ages— 

Weikly  wage  in  1018.1 

A  higher  grade 

A  normal  grade. 

Grade  lower  than 
normal. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.* 

Num- 
ber. 

otat 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

butkm. 

All  children 

59 

170 

' 

97 

ImirfoTMl  in  ciTiUftn  oocuDations 

49 

6 
22 

9 
13 
10 
10 

0 

loao 

160 

21 

86 

52 

34 

31 

18 

13 

8 

1 

3 

20 

loao 

14.0 

67.3 

34.7 

22L7 

20l7 

IZO 

8.7 

&3 

.7 

2.0 

90 

5 

66 

30 

96 

24 

20 

4 

1 

1 

3 

7 

IOQlO 

Weekly  wage: 

Under  flO 

6.6 

SIO  tinder  120 

62l2 

$10  under  115 

S8.3 

$16  under  $20 

2&9 

$20  under  $30. . 

26.7 

$90  vnder  $2S- . . , , 

22L2 

$25  under  $30.                     .  . 

4.4 

$30  or  over 

LI 

Not  ftll  cash  wasf^ 

1 

6 

10 

1.1 

Notrenorted 

8.3 

Enlisted  (wages  not  comparable) 

'  In  496  cases  no  information  in  regard  to  1918  position  was  secured. 
*  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

The  children  who  had  worked  before  they  left  school  appear  to 
have  continued,  in  1918,  to  hold  the  advantage  over  those  who  had 
not  worked,  which  they  were  found  to  have  had  in  their  first  regular 
positions  after  leaving  school."  Only  2.7  per  cent  of  the  children 
who  had  worked,  according  to  Table  169,  as  compared  with  15.7  per 
cent  of  those  who  had  not  worked,  were  receiving  in  1918  less  than 
SIO  a  week.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than  one-sixth,  17.7  per  cent, 
of  the  children  who  had  worked,  as  compared  with  less  than  one- 
twelfth,  6.8  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  not  worked,  were  making 
$25  or  more  in  1918.  About  one-half,  50.4  per  cent,  of  the  children 
who  had  worked  before  leaving  school  but  over  three-fifths,  61.2 
per  cent,  of  those  who  had  not  worked  were  found  in  1918  in  the 
group  earning  $10  but  less  than  $20,  whereas  the  group  earning  $20 
but  less  than  $30  contained  not  far  from  two-fifths,  38.1  per  cent, 
of  the  children  who  had  Worked  but  less  than  one-sixth,  15.7  per 
cent,  of  those  who  had  not  worked  before  leaving  school.  The 
boys  alone  showed  the  same  tendency;  and  six  of  the  nine  boys 
whose  weekly  wages  in  1918  were  $30  or  over  had  worked  before 

i*  8m  Table  09,  p.  200. 
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they  left  school.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  recalled  that  the 
group  of  children  who  worked  bef<»^  leaTing  sdiool  contained  a 
larger  proportion  of  native  children,  especially  of  natiye  children 
whose  fathers  also  were  native,  than  did  the  group  of  children  who 
did  not  work  before  leaving  school.*' 

Table  169. — Weekly  wage  in  1918 ^  by  employment  before  leaving  Khool  and  $ez;  children 

interviewed  who  replied  U>  questionnaire  in  1918, 


Children  who,  before  leaving  sehool— 

WeeUy^wage  in  1018,a  and  sex. 

Worked. 

Did  not  work. 

Number. 

Percent 

distifbu- 

tioii.» 

Number. 

Percent 

diitilbo- 

tion. 

Both  sexes 

132 

196 

Bnrploved  in  civilian  oociinations 

113 

.   $ 

67 

22 

36 

43 

20 

14 

0 

1 

3 

10 

loao 

2L7 
5a4 
10.5 
31.0 
3&1 
2&7 
12.4 

6.3 
.9 

2.T 

178 

28 

lOi 

60 

40 

28 

10 

0 

3 

2 

8 

18 

loao 

weeily  wage— 

UnderTiO 

1&7 

SlOonder  $20 

6L2 

|10ander|15 

3&8 

$\f>  ander  920 , 

215 

$20  under  130 

1&7 

120  under  325 

la? 

$25  under  130 

Sil 

$30  or  over 

L7 

Not  all  cash  waee    .. 

LI 

Not  roDorted ........................................... 

4.1 

Enlisted !...!...!!!..!.!...! !. 

Boys 

112 

70 

M^\JJ    a.     .*......,*..*..     ..i.4,.     ......     ..X. .....^i.     ......... 

F-mployed  in  civilian  occupations ,      ,     ^ . .      .... 

99 

41 

8 

33 

43 

20 

14 

6 

1 

2 

10 

loao 

44.1 

&6 

3&5 

40.2 

31.2 

15^1 

6.5 

l.l 

2.2 

52 

26 

4 

31 

24 

16 

0 

$ 

loao 

^eiakly  wage— 

$10  under  120 

4&1 

$10  under  $15 

7.7 

$15  under  $20 

4a4 

$20nndpr$30 

46.2 

$20  under  $25 

38L$ 

<           $25  under  $30 

17.1 

$30  or  over 

«.$ 

N^t  all  ca*th  waec 

Not  renorted 

GnlfictMl    ,    . .    . , 

18 

Girls , 

20 

126 

Employed  in  civilian  occiipationif , 

20 

3 
10 
14 

2 

100.0 

126 

28 
84 
65 
10 

ioqlo 

Weekly  wage- 
Under  flO 

22.2 

$10  under  $20 

66.7 

$10  under  $15 

•     ••••••• 

5L6 

16.1 

$20  under  $30 ; 

3.2 

$20  under  $25 

t.2 

Not  all  cash  wase ...      a .  t . 

1.6 

Not  reported 

1 

6.3 

a  In  ^6  cases  no  infomation  in  regard  to  1918  position  was  secured, 
ft  Not  shown  where  base  is  lees  than  50. 

^SeeTable65,p.l51. 
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The  children  whose  wages  were  high  in  1918  were  somewhat  more 
likely  to  work  long  hours — that  is,  over  48  hours  a  week — than  were 
those  whose  wages  were  comparatively  low.  Of  the  children  whose 
weekly  wages  were  $10  but  less  than  $15,  as  appears  in  Table  170, 
not  far  from  three-fifths,  58.2  per  cent,  worked  48  hours  or  less  a 
week;  but  of  those  whose  wages  were  $15  but  less  than  $20,  about 
one-half,  50.7  per  cent,  and  of  those  whose  wages  were  $20  but  less 
than  $30,  only  46.5  per  cent  worked  these  hours.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  far  from  one-third,  31  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  earned  $20 
but  less  than  $30  a  week,  as  compared  with  14.7  per  cent  of  those  who 
earned  from  $15  to  $20  and  with  15.4  per  cent  of  those  who  earned 
from  $10  to  $15  were  working  54  hours  or  more  a  week.  More  than 
one-half,  53.5  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  earned  $20  but  less  than 
S30,  as  compared  with  somewhat  less  than  one-half,  48  per  cent,  of 
those  who  earned  from  $15  to  $20  and  with  less  than  two-fifths,  39.6 
per  cent,  of  those  who  earned  from  $10  to  $15  were  working  48  hours 
or  more.  Of  the  boys  whose  weekly  wages  were  $20  but  less  than 
$30  more  than  one-half,  52.3  per  cent,  and  four  of  the  nine  boys  whose 
weekly  wages  were  $30  or  more  were  working  over  48  hours  a  week. 

Wages  in  1918  were  higher,  according  to  Table  171,  in  factory  and 
mechanical  than  in  clerical  and  similar  occupations.  Nearly  one-half, 
48.6  per  cent,  of  the  boys  employed  in  factory  and  mechanical  occu- 
pations, as  compared  with  four-ninths,  44.4  per  cent,  of  those  em- 
ployed in  clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods 
received  $20  but  less  than  $30  weekly.  The  wages  of  the  girls,  as 
abeady  noted,  were  much  lower  than  those  of  the  boys,  but  4.7  per 
cent  of  the  girls  who  were  engaged  in  factory  occupations,  as  compared 
with  only  2.7  per  cent  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  all  occupations 
received  $20  but  less  than  $25,  none  of  them  receiving  more  than  $25. 
Moreover,  about  one-fifth,  20.9  per  cent,  of  the  girls  employed  in  fac- 
tories, as  compared  with  less  than  one-sixth,  14.4  per  cent,  of  all  the 
girls  received  $15  but  less  than  $20  a  week. 
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Table  170. — Hours  weekly  in  1918,  fty  weekly  wage  and  tex: 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  reporting  i 
hours  week 

ipeoUM 

1  number  of 
118. 

Jyinig 

WteUy  wag«  in  1918,i  and  sex 

48  hours  or  under. 

Total. 

12  under  24. 

36  under  42. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.P 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
ceat.^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.i 

Both  sexes 

328 

150 

48.5 

1 

0.3 

10 

3.0 

Employed  in  civilian  oooupations 

291 

31 

100 

91 

75 

71 

48 

23 

9 

3 

11 

37 

159 

24 
91 
53 
88 
33 
21 
12 
5 

54.6 

1 

.3 

10 

1 
5 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

8.4 

*"$.*6* 

8.3 

2L7 

2.8 

Weekly  wage: 

UnderflO 

$10  under  $20 

54.8 
58.2 
60.7 
4&5 

1 

.6 

$10  under  $15 

$15  under  $20 

1 

1.3 

$20nnder$30. . . ..     .  .......... 

$90  under  $25 

$25undAr$30 

$30  or  over ,. 

Not  all  cash  wage 

Not  reported '. 

6 

Enlisted 

Boys 

182 

77 

42.3 

1 

.5 

6 

3.3 

'  

Employed  in  civilian  occupations 

145 

60 

12 

64 

07 

44 

23 

9 

1 

2 

37 

77 

39 
9 
30 
32 
20 
12 
6 

53.1 
50.1 

•1 
1 

.7 
1.5 

6 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

4.1 

10 

"*LV 
3.0 

Weekly  wage: 

$10  under  $20 

$10 under $15 ....    »,,,. 

$15  under  $20 

55.6 
47.8 

1 

1.9 

$20under$ao 

$20ui^a'$25 

$25  under  $30 

$30  or  over 

Not  all  cash  wage 

Not  reported 

1 

Knlifted 

ft 

t 

Qiils 

146 

82 

56.2 

4 

17 

Bmpkyyed  in  civilian  oocupations 

146 

$1 

100 

79 

21 

4 

4 

2 

9 

82 

24 
52 
44 

! 

1 

56.2 

4 

1 
$ 
2 

1 

17 

*    1*0* 
15 

weekly  wage: 

Under  $10 

$10  under  $20 

52.0 
5&7 

$iOnTwV»r$i5,, 

$15  under  $20 . 

$20  under  $30 

$20  under  $25 

Not  all  cash  wage 

Not  reported , 

5 

>  In  495  cases  no  information  in  regard  to  1918  position  was  secured. 
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ekUdren  interviewed  who  replied  to  questionnaire  in  1918. 


Children  reporting  spedfled  number  of  hours  weekly  in  1018. 

48  hours  or  under. 

Over  48 
under  54. 

54  or  oyer. 

Not 

Weekly  wage  in  1018,i  and  sex. 

42  under  48. 

48  even. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.> 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.> 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.* 

56 

17.1 

02 

28.0 

70 

21.3 

56 

17.1 

43 

13.1 

Both  sexes. 

56 

6 

87 

22 

15 

8 

4 

4 

1 

10.2 

2i'3 
24.2 
20.0 
11.3 

'v.'.'.y. 

02 

17 
48 
28 
20 
23 
16 
7 
2 

3L6 

**28.'o' 
3a8 
26w7 
32.4 

70 

4 
47 
22 
25 
16 
11 

5 

24.1 

28.3 
24.2 
33.3 
22.5 

56 

3 
25 
14 
11 
22 
16 
6 
4 

10.2 

6 

2.1 

Employed  In  civilian  occupations, 
weekly  wage: 
Under  $10. 

15.1 
15.4 
14.7 
31.0 

3 
2 
1 

1.8 
2.2 
1.3 

$10  under  t20. 

$10  under  115. 

$15  under  $20. 
$20  under  $30. 

$20  under  $25. 

$25  under  $30. 

$30  or  over. 

3 

Not  all  cash  wage. 
Not  reported. 

4 

2 

•  ••* 

3 

2 

37 

Enlisted. 

•  •  ... 

22 

12.1 

48 

26.4 

35 

10.2 

31 

17.0 

30 

21.4 

Boys. 

22 

12 
2 

10 
8 
4 
4 
1 

15w2 

1&2 

*"i&.'6* 
11.0 

48 

24 

6 

18 

22 

15 

7 

2 

33.1 

36.4 

'33.T 
32.8 

35 

18 
2 
16 
16 
11 
5 

24.1 

27.3 

"26.'6' 
23.0 

31 

8 
1 
7 
10 
13 
6 
4 

21.4 
12.1 

2 

1 

1.4 
L5 

weeldv  wase: 
$10  under  $20. 
$i0  under  $15. 

13.0 
28.4 

1 

1.0 

$15  under  $20. 
$20  under  $30. 

$20  under  $25. 

$25  under  $30. 

$30  or  over. 

1 

Not  all  cash  waice. 

1 

1 

Not  reported. 
Enlisted. 

37 

34 

23.3 

44 

30.1 

35 

24.0 

25 

17.1 

4 

2.7 

Girls. 

34 

6 
25 
20 

5 

23.3 

**25.T 
2&S 

44 

17 

24 

22 

2 

1 

1 

sai 

**2i*i* 
27.8 

35 

4 

20 
20 

0 

24.0 

20.6 
25.3 

25 

3 
17 
IS 

4 

S. 
3 

17.1 

4 

2.7 

Emplpyed  in  civilian  occupations, 
weekly  wage: 
Under  $10. 

17.0 
16.5 

2 
2 

2.0 
2.5 

$10  under  $20. 
$10  under  $15. 
$15  under  $20. 

$20  under  $30. 

$20  under  $25. 

2 

Not  all  cash  wage. 
Not  reported. 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

>  Not  shown  where  base  is  leas  than  50. 
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Table  171. — WeMy  wage  in  1918,  by  occupation  and  $ex; 


Oocapation  in  1918,>  and  sex. 


Both  sexes.. 


Civilian  oocapatioQs 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations . . 
Factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 


Factory  operative 

Apprentioe  and  helper— skilled  trades. 
Clerical  occupations,   wrapping,  selUng, 
and  delivery  of  goods 


All  other  occupations. 

Not  reported 

Enlisted 


Bojrs. 


Civilian  occupations 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations. . 
Factory  and  mechantcal  occupations. 


Factory  operative 

Apprentice  and  helper— sUlled  trades. 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,   selling, 
and  delivery  of  goods 


All  other  occupations. 

Not  reported 

Enlisted 


Girls. 


Civilian  occupations 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations . . 
Factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 


Factory  operative 

Apprentioe  and  helper— skilled  trades. 
Clerical  occupations,   wrapping,  selling, 
and  delivay  of  goods 


All  other  occupations. 
Not  reported 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  reporting  spedfled  weekly  wage  in  1918. 

Under  $10. 

$10  under  S20 

• 

Total. 

$10  under 
$15. 

$15  under 
$20. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oent.> 

Num- 
ber. 

oent.> 

328 

31 

0.5 

100 

6ao 

01 

27.7 

75 

210 

291 

0 

168 

115 
43 

106 

10 

0 

37 

31 

ia7 

100 

4 
02 

70 
10 

00 

6 
5 

67.0 

'58.'2* 

00.1 

67.1 

01 

4 
40 

44 

2 

37 

2 
2 

3L3 

75 

2S.8 

16 
15 

0.6 
13.0 

20l1 
88.3 

35.2 

40 

32 
14 

23 

3 
3 

2ai 

27.8 
2L0 

15 

1 

143 



182 

00 

36.3 

12 

0.0 

54 

28l7 

146 

3 

72 

30 
42 

54 

14 

2 

37 

00 

2 

32 

17 
15 

20 

4 
2 

45u5 
'444* 

4&1 

12 
2 

4 

3 

1 

5 

1 

&3 

54 

37.2 

5.0 
0.3 

28 

14 
14 

21 

3 
2 

38L0 

3&0 

140 

31 

21.2 

100 

0&5 

79 

54.1 

21 

14.4 

140 
3 

80 

86 

1 

61 

2 

4 

31 

2L2 

100 

2 

00 

60 
1 

34 

1 
3 

0&5 

'o6.'8* 

08.4 
06.7 

79 

2 

42 

41 
1 

32 

1 
2 

54.1 

21 

14.4 

15 
15 

17.4 
17.0 

48.8 
4&2 

18 
18 

20.9 
21.2 

16 

1 

20.4 

62.7 

2 

3.9 

1 

>  In  495  oases  no  Information  in  regard  to  1918  positions  was  secured. 

INCREASE  IN  WEEKLY  WAGES. 

All  the  children  who  reported  their  weekly  wages  in  the  positions 
which  they  held  on  the  date  of  the  interview,  or  if  unemployed  on 
that  date  in  their  last  positions,  and  who  also  reported  their  weekly 
wages  in  1918,  were  earning  more  at  the  time  they  answered  the 
questionnaire  than  when  interviewed.  Even  considering  the  small 
wages  which  they  were  receiving  at  the  earlier  date,  when  they  were 
all  under  16  years  of  age,  the  amount  of  these  increases,  as  showu  in 
Table  172,  is  somewhat  surprising.  In  10  cases,  or  3.4  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number,  the  increase  amounted  to  $24  or  more  a  week 
and  more  than  one-fourth,  27.1  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  received 

icreases  of  from  $14  to  $24,  while  over  one-fifth,  21  per  cent,  received 
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chUdrtn  interviewed  who  replied  to  que$tionnaire  in  1918, 


Children  reporting  spedfled  weekly  wage  in  1918. 

=3 

120  under  ISO. 

$30  or  over. 

NotaU 
casta  warn 

and  not 
reported. 

Total 

$20  under 
t25. 

125  under 
130. 

Occupation  iu  1918,i  and  sex. 

Nam- 
ber. 

n 

Per 

oent.s 

21.6 

Num- 
ber. 

48 

Per 

cent.* 

14.6 

Num- 
ber. 

23 

Per 

cent.* 

7.0 

Num- 
ber. 

9 

Per 

cent.* 

2.7 

Num* 
ber. 

51 

Per 

cent.* 

15.5 

Both  sexes. 

71 

1 

39 

15 
24 

24 

7 

24.4 

'24.'7' 

13.0 

22.9 

48 

1 

28 

14 
14 

16 

8 

16.5 

28 

7.9 

9 

8.1 

14      4  8 
I   

Civilian  occupations. 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations. 
Futory  and  mechanical   occupa- 
tions. 
Factory  opemttve. 
Apprentice  and  helper— skilled 
trades. 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  deliverv  of  goods. 
All  other  occupations. 
Not  reported. 
Enlisted. 

17..7 
12.2 

15.2 

11 

1 
10 

8 

4 

7.0 
.9 

7.6 

3 

1 
2 

3 

3 

1.9 
.9 

2.9 

9 

8 
1 

3 

6.7 
7.41 

2L9 

1 
37 

'  ' 

67 

36.8 

44 

24.2 

23 

12.6 

9 

49 

40 

22:0 

Boys. 

67 

1 

35 

11 
24 

24 

7 

46.2 
'48.6  * 

44.4 

44 

1 
24 

10 
14 

16 

3 

3a3 

23 

15.9 

9 

6.2 

3 

2.1 

Civilian  occupations. 

Persmal  and  domestio  occupations. 
Factory  and  mechanifwl    occupa- 
tions. 
Factory  operative. 
Apprentioe  and  helper—skilled 
trades. 
Cleiioal  oocupatloiis,  wrapping,  sdl- 

ing.  and  deiivenr  of  goods. 
All  other  occiipattoos, 
Not  reported. 

33.3 
29.6 

11 

1 
10 

8 

4 

15.3 
14.8 

3 

1 
2 

3 

8 

42 
5.6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2.8 
L9 

37 

4 

2.7 

4 

2.7 

11 

7.5 

Oirls. 

4 

2.7 

4 

2.7 

11 
1 
7 

7 

7.5 
8.2 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations. 

4 
4 

47 
4.7 

4 

4 

4.7 
4.7 

Factory  and  mechaniral   occnna- 

tions. 
Factory  operative. 

Apprentioe  and  helper— skUled 
trades. 
CUrical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  delivery  of  goods. 
All  other  oocuoatiims. 

2 

a9 

1 

Not  reported. 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

increases  of  from  $10  to  $14.  More  than  one-half,  51.5  per  cent,  of 
the  children,  therefore,  were  receiving  in  1918  at  least  $10  more  in 
weekly  wages — and  many  of  them  much  more  than  this — than  they 
were  receiving  less  than  three  years  before  when  interviewed  in  the 
continuation  school,  or,  if  unemployed  at  that  time,  in  their  last 
positions  before  the  interview. 

The  wage  increases  of  the  boys  were  greater  than  those  of  the 
girls.  None  of  the  girls,  but  nearly  three-tenths,  29.6  per  cent,  of 
the  boys,  were  receiving  in  1918  increases  of  $18  a  week  or  more 
over  the  wages  earned  in  their  last  regular  positions  at  the  time  they 
were  interviewed.     Less  than  one-fifth,  19.2  per  cent,  of  the  girls, 
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as  compared  with  considerably  over  four-fifths,  84.2  per  cent,  of  the 
boys,  were  receiving  in  1918  wage  increases  of  $10  or  more. 

In  the  matter  of  wage  increases,  as  well  as  in  that  of  weekly  wages 
in  1918,  the  children  who  had  completed  normal  grades  for  their 
ages  were  found  more  frequently  than  the  retarded  children  in  the 
lower  as  well  as  in  the  higher  groups.  Table  173  shows  that  of  the 
children  from  normal  grades  6  per  cent,  but  of  those  from  lower 
grades  than  normal  only  1.1  per  cent  received  in  1918  less  than  $4 
more  a  week  than  they  did  when  they  were  interviewed.  Moreover, 
the  proportion  of  normal  children  whose  increases  in  weekly  wages 
ranged  from  S4  to  $14  was  slightly  higher,  59.3  per  cent,  tlian  the 
proportion,  56.7  per  cent,  of  retarded  children,  while  the  propor- 
tion of  retarded  children  whose  increases  ranged  from  $14  to  $24 
was  considerably  higher,  30  per  cent  as  compared  with  23.3  per 
cent,  than  the  proportion  of  normal  children.  Nevertheless,  the 
percentages  of  children  from  normal  grades  were  higher  than  those 
of  retarded  children  in  each  wage  increase  class  above  $20.  Over 
one-tenth,  10.6  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  on  leaving  school  had 
completed  normal  grades  for  their  ages,  and  little  more  than  one- 
twentieth,  5.5  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  completed  lower  grades 
than  normal  for  their  ages,  received  as  much  as  $20  more  in  weekly 
wages  than  they  were  receiving  at  the  time  of  the  interview  or  in 
the  last  positions  they  held  before  the  interview.  Of  the  10  children 
whose  wages  had  increased  $24  or  more,  8  were  from  normal  grades 
and  2  were  retarded.  * 

Table  172. — Change  in  weekly  wage  from  la»t  scheduled  position  to  position  held  in  1918, 
by  sex;  Mldren  interviewed  who  replied  to  questionnaire  in  1918. 


All  children. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Change  in  weekly  wage  in  1918.  i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

difltii- 

bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

butioD. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oant 

dIstiS- 

bntko. 

All  ohildnvi 

328 

182 

146 

Emnloved  in  civilian  oocupations . .  - 

201 
268 

11 
166 

48 

41 

21 

34 

27 

79 

30 

16 

17 
0 
7 

10 

2$ 

37 
1 

loao 

01.4 

3.8 

67.0 

14.8 

14.1 

7.2 

1L7 

0.3 

27.1 

IOlS 

b.5 

6.8 

3.1 

2.4 

3.4 

8.6 

146 
187 

lOOiO 
04.5 

146 

12$ 

11 

110 

43 

34 

13 

16 

4 

8 

6 

2 

IOOlO 

increase  in  weekly  waee  * 

88.4 

Under  S4 .'....T. 

7.5 

14  under  $14 

66 
..  . 

38.6 

75.  S 

94uivlwM X  .,.  .X 

29i5 

to  under  $8 

8 
18 
23 
71 
24 
14 
17 

0 

7 
10 

8 
37 

'  Hi' 

6.5 

12.4 

16w0 

49iO 

1&6 

0.7 

11.7 

6.2 

4.8 

6.0 

&5 

28.S 

88  under  $10 , 

&9 

$10  under  $12 

ILO 

$12  under  $14 

17 

$14  under  $M 

5.5 

$MnndfT$]0. 

11 

$16  under  $18 

L4 

$18  under  $20 - 

$^  imdw  $22 

$22  under  $24 

$24  or  over 

Not  reported 

17 

11.4 

Enlisted  (wages  not  oompaiable) 

>  In  405  cases  no  information  in  regard  to  1018  posltioii  was  secured. 
*  Increase  over  wage  in  last  regular  position  before  date  of  interview. 
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As  in  the  case  of  actual  weekly  wages  in  1918,  the  differences  in 
wage  increases  are  probably  due  primarily,  if  not  entirely,  to  differ- 
ences in  the  choice  of  occupations  between  the  children  from  normal 
grades  and  the  retarded  children.  The  latter  group,  which  con- 
tained a  larger  proportion  of  foreign-bom  children  and  children  of 
foreign  extraction  than  the  former,  tended  more  frequently  to  work 
in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  where  the  positions  open  to 
young  people  carried  higher  wages,  perhaps  owing  in  part  to  war 
production,  than  did  the  positions  open  to  them  in  clerical  occupa- 
tions, wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods. 

Tablk  173. — Change  in  weekly  wa^e  from  last  tcheduUd  pontion  to  potUiori  held  in 
1918,  by  retardation;  chilaren  interviewed  who  replied  to  que$tionna%re  in  1918. 


-=: -:= ■                                                      ■ 

Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages— 

Ahigher 

^adethan 

normal. 

Anormal 
grade 

A  lower  grade  than  normaL 

Change  in  weekly  wage  in  1018.  ^ 

« 

TokaL 

One  or  two 

grades 

lower  than 

normal. 

Three  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

normaL 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.s 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu- 

ti<m. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu- 

tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

10 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.* 

All  children  1 

170 

97 

87 

Employed  in  civilian  oocapaltons 

Increase  in  weekly  wage;> 

Under  $4....... .7:. 

40 

1 

24 
6 
6 
2 
8 
4 
17 
8 
2 
2 
2 
3 

loao 

150 

0 

80 

25 

24 

12 

12 

16 

35 

12 

8 

7 

5 

3 

8 

0 

20 

loao 

6.0 

50.3 

16.7 

16.0 

8.0 

&0 

ia7 

23.3 
8.0 
5.3 
4.7 
3.3 
2.0 
5i3 
6.0 

00 

1 

51 

13 

12 

7 

13 

6 

27 

10 

6 

8 

2 

1 

2 

0 

7 

loao 

1,1 
56.7 
144 
13.3 

7.8 
14.4 

6.7 

3ao 

11.1 
6.7 
8.0 
2.2 
1.1 
2.2 

lao 

80 

loao 

10 

1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 

loao 

14  under  f  14 

46 

12 

10 

6 

12 

6 

23 

9 

5 

7 

1 

1 

2 

9 

7 

57.5 

15.0 

12.5 

7.5 

l&O 

7.6 

28.8 

11.3 

6.3 

8.8 

1.3 

1.3 

2.5 

11.3 

$4  under  td 

fft under  18. . w .  ...x 

18  under  $10. 

$10  under  $12 ....  ... 

$12  under  $14 

$14  under  $24 

4 
1 

1 
1 
1 

$14  under  $16 

$16  under  $18. 

$18  undf^  $20. .  X  X . .  X      

|30  wnA^  122. . .  i    a  i . 

$22nnder $24..i^.^a    x....  . 

$24  or  over 

Not  reported 

7 
10 

BnUfted .\7.. ..::;:::;:. :::;::;:... 

• 

'  In  405  oases  no  information  in  regard  to  1018  position  was  secured. 

'  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  len  than  50. 

*  Increase  over  wage  in  last  regular  positiob  before  date  of  interview. 
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APPENDIX  I.  TABLES. 

Tablb  l,--Occup<Uxcn,  by  sex;  comparison  of  positions  held  by  children  interviewed, 
with  those  helaby  children  in  Boston  continuation  school  and  by  diildren  issued  certif- 
icates in  four  cities. 


Positions  held  by- 

Occupation. 

Children  issued  certificate! 

1. 

• 

Children  in  Bos- 
ton continuation 
school. 

ChUdreoii 
viewed  (Bo 

iter- 
ston). 

All  cities. 

] 

Boston 

Both 
sexes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both 
sexes. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Both 
sexes. 

Boys. 
4,134 

Girls. 

Both 
sexes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

AH  oocapations 

8,146 

4,602 

3,544 

6,416 

3,568 

2,848 

7,381 

3,247 

1,943 

1,003 

850 

Personal  and  domestic  oo- 
flipatlon?* .....  .......... 

242 

162 
80 

2,685 

2,477 

722 

476 

246 

69 

064 

206 

6^170 
506 

1,011 

651 
338 

2^674 
38 
11 

103 

96 
7 

951 
765 
244 

27 

72 

18 

404 

186 

3,606 
433 

307 

110 
187 

2^379 

35 

7 

139 

66 
73 

1,734 

1,712 

478 

449 

174 

51 

560 

22 

1,664 
163 

614 

441 

151 

^95 
3 
4 

195 

124 
71 

2^154 

1,900 

670 

430 

227 

50 

604 

164 

4,032 
476 

897 

810 
254 

2;  095 

29 

6 

79 

72 
7 

732 
587 
234 

25 

69 

12 

257 

145 

2,727 
342 

348 

73 
136 

1,833 

26 

4 

116 

52 
64 

1,422 

1,408 

446 

414 

158 

38 

847 

19 

1,305 
134 

554 

237 
118 

262 
3 
2 

202 

121 
81 

2;  206 

^143 

744 

533 

239 
49 

578 

153 

4,854 
440 

1,053 

323 
213 

2.825 

8 

86 

79 

7 

700 
564 

227 

23 

72 

9 

233 

136 

3,322 
321 

294 

68 
105 

2^539 

24 

2 

116 

42 
74 

1,506 

1,579 

517 

510 

167 

40 

345 

17 

1,532 
119 

759 

260 
108 

286 
2 
1 

89 

46 
43 

588 
563 

199 

185 
53 
19 

107 

25 

1,248 
101 

213 

104 
76 

754 

17 

1 

38 

35 
3 

165 

140 

69 

8 
22 

25 

872 
73 

56 

34 

43 

667 

17 

1 

61 

Personal  service  (other 
than  servants  in  the 
home) 

11 

Houseand  home  work. . 

Factory  and  mechanical  oo- 

copauons 

40 
428 

Factory  cperative 

Shoeractory 

Clothing     factory 
and  other  needle 
trades 

423 
130 

177 

TextUemill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Apprentioeand  helper— 
sulled  trades 

81 
19 
66 

(Herical  occupations,  wrap- 
ping, sdling,  and  delivery 
of  goods 

376 

Office  work 

28 

Cash    and    messenger 
work  —  department 
store.  ................ 

158 

Packing,  wrapping,  la- 
beling, and  snipping 
room  work 

70 

Ml^ng      

88 

M  essobger  work,  emind 
and  delivery 

87 

AH  other  occupatfbns 

Notreoorted 

359 
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Table  II. — Occupation  first  entered^  country  o/ births  and  sex;  chiidren  i$$iud  certificaUi 

in  four  cities. 


Children. 

TotaL 

Country  of  birth. 

OocupaUon  first  entered,  and  sex. 

United 
Stotes. 

Foreign  oountrl 

les. 

British 

North 

America. 

TotaL 

Rus- 
sia. 

Italy. 

Eng- 
land 
and 
Wales. 

Other. 

A1lr.J^iM«m 

15,602 

4,646 

1,044 

340 

323 

Ill 

06 

165 

Personal  and  domestic  oocopations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants 
in  the  home) 

ISO 

107 

52 

1,585 

1,463 

«22 

282 
135 
81 
503 
122 

3,022 
404 

751 

347 

252 

2,168 

23 

8 

114 

71 

43 

1,208 

1,117 

348 

172 
04 
24 

470 
01 

3,304 
354 

668 

268 

174 

1,840 

17 

3 

45 

36 

0 

877 

346 

74 

110 

41 

7 

114 
31 

616 
50 

82 

70 

78 

327 

6 

5 

2 

3 

117 

104 

23 

82 
14 

'"36' 
13 

227 
23 

24 

41 

30 

100 

20 

28 

1 

140 

140 

28 

67 
13 

3 
80 

0 

140 
5 

8 

15 

36 

76 

5 

1 

1 
....... 

25 

8 

4 
4 

o' 

6 

70 

7 

20 

7 

3 

42 

5 

1 

4 
27 
27 

8 

8 

3 

1 

12 

5 
i 

House  and  h(Hne  work 

1 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  onerative 

51 

Shoe  factory 

7 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 
trades 

14 

Textile  miU 

7 

Candy  factory 

3 

Other  factory 

IJ 

Apprentioe  and  helper— skUled  trades. 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 
and  delivery  of  eoods 

3 

64 

7 

13 

2 

2 

40 

106 

OflSoe  work 

8 

Cash  and  messenger  work--depart- 
ment  store 

17 

Packinff,    wrapping,  labeling,  and 
shipping-room  work 

14 

Selling..?. 

7 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  deUvery . 
All  other  occupations 

60 
1 

Not  renorted .'. 

557 

• 

174 

74 

'     * 

Boys 

13,410 

2,860 

170 

52 

87 

»r-frj  «'.•••.•••••••••••••.**>.....•.•• 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants 
in  the  home) 

67 

64 

3 

551 

440 

131 

11 

40 

0 

240 

Ul 

2,770 
287 

m 

60 

135 

2,026 

20 

2 

30 

36 

3 

433 

352 

107 

7 
38 

8 

102 

81 

2,371 
286 

243 

48 

100 

1,724 

15 

2 

28 
28 

1 
1 

21 
21 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 
4 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factwy  operative 

118 
88 
24 

4 
11 

1 

48 
30 

406 

31 

27 

12 

35 

301 

5 

33 

21 

5 

1 

54 

45 
15 

3 

8 

12 
6 

1 

5 
5 

1 

14 
11 

Shoe  ractwy 

2 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 
trades. 

TftTt'if^  m*0 ...  

1 

2 

Candy  factory 

1 

Other  factory 

15 
12 

136 
13 

7 

7 

8 

101 

10 
0 

05 
2 

1 

3 
23 
66 

4 

4 
6 

61 
5 

11 

1 

3 

41 

4 

6 

Apprentlceand  helper— skilled  trades. 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 
and  delivery  of  goods 

3 

46 
5 

2 

68 

Office  work 

6 

Cash  and  messenger  work— depart- 
ment store 

0 

Packing,   wrapping,  labeling,   and 
shlDiNng-room  work 

1 

arfifff^ .:. . 

1 

Messeooger  work,  errand  and  delivery. 
All  other  occupations 

90 

54 

1 

Not  reported 



1  Includes  two  boys,  one  of  whom  was  engaged  in  cash  and 
one  in  messenger  work,  etc,  whose  nativity  was  not  reported. 


messenger  work— d^Mrtment  store  and 
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Tabls  II. — Occupation  first  entered^  country  of  births  and  sex;  children  issued  certificates 

in  fotur  cities — Concluded. 


• 

Chiklren. 

Total. 

Country  of  birth. 

Oocupatlon  flrat  entered,  and  sex. 

United 
States. 

• 

Foreign  countries. 

Total. 

Rus- 
sia. 

Italy. 

Eng- 

laS 

and 

Wales. 

British 

Korth 

America. 

Other. 

Girls 

2,273 

1,786 

487 

170 

140 

37 

44 

78 

Persmal  and  domestic  oocapationB 

Personal  servioe  (other  than  servants 
in  the  home) 

02 

43 

40 

1,034 

1,023 

201 

271 
86 
22 

353 
11 

1,143 
117 

480 

287 

117 

142 

3 

1 

76 

35 
40 

ns 

765 
241 

165 
56 
16 

287 
10 

033 
08 

425 

220 

74 

116 

2 

1 

17 

8 

0 

250 

258 

50 

106 

30 

6 

66 

1 

210 
10 

55 

67 
43 
26 

1 

4 

1 

3 

84 

83 

18 

31 
14 

''26* 
1 

01 
10 

17 

34 
22 

8 

8 

7 

1 

05 

05 

13 

54 
5 
3 

20 

4 

1 

House  and  home  work 

*'**io' 

10 

7 

4 
3 

6* 

4 
22 
22 

7 

3 
3 

1 
8 

1 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

30 
30 

Shoe  factory 

5 

ClotUng  factory  and  other  needle 
trades 

14 

Textile  m\\\ 

5 

Candy  factory 

2 

Other  f  actonr 

13 

Aporenticeand  helper— sldlled  trades. 
Cleriou  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 
and  delivery  of  goods 

45 
3 

7 

12 
13 
10 

1 

18 
2 

0 

6 

i* 

18 
2 

11 

2 
2 

1 

38 

Office  work 

2 

Cash  and  messenger  work— depart- 
ment store 

u 

Packing,   wrapping,  labeling,  and 
uhlppiiM^romn  work 

13 

flrfling- 

6 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery. 
All  othv  occupations 

6 

Not  reported 

Tablb  III. — Duration  of  first  regular  posiiiony  by  terminaJtum,  and  hy  sex  of  child; 

children  interviewed. 


First  regular  position  terminated. 

First  regular  position  not  terminated. 

Time  employed  in  first 
regular  position. 

Both  sexes. 

Boys, 

Girls. 

Both  sexes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Nimi- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tioo. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dls- 
tribo- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Total 

552 

100.0 

315 

100.0 

237 

100.0 

271 

loao 

162 

loao 

100 

100.0 

Undftr  3  mffliths 

205 
42 

120 
60 

55 

130 

01 

54 

37 
27 

22 

5 

53.4 

7.6 

23.4 

12.5 

lao 

25.2 
16.5 

0.8 

6.7 
4.0 

4.0 

.0 

153 
12 
64 
40 

37 
82 
64 

36 

28 
16 

12 

4 

4a6 

3.8 
2a3 
12.7 

11.7 
26.0 
2a3 

• 

1L4 

&0 
5.1 

3.8 

1.3 

142 
30 
65 
20 

18 
57 
27 

18 

0 
11 

10 

1 

50.0 
12,7 
27.  i 
1Z2 

7.6 
24.0 
1L4 

7.6 

3.8 
4.7 

4.2 

.4 

6 

2.2 

3 

1.0 

3 

2.8 

Under  1  week 

1  week  under  1  month.. 

1 
1 

4 

6 

80 

35 

45 
170 

117 

62 

.4 
.4 

1.5 

2.2 

20.5 

12.0 

16.6 
66.1 

43.2 

22.0 

1 
1 

1 
4 

27 

11 

16 

75 

47 

28 

.0 

1  mrath  under  2  months. 

.0 

2    months    under    3 
months 

3 

2 

53 

24 

20 
104 

70 

34 

LO 

1.2 

82.7 

14.8 

17.0 
64.2 

43.2 

21.0 

.0 

I  months  under  6  months . . 
6  months  under  12  months. . 
6    mon  tils    under    0 
months .... 

3.7 
218 

lai 

9    months    under    12 
months 

14.7 

12  months  under  24  months. 
12  months   under   18 
months . , 

68.8 
43.1 

18  months  under  24 
months 

25.7 
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APPENDIX  n.  METHODS  OF  CLASSDICATION  USED  IN 

TABULATION. 

DIAGRAM  SHOWING  SCALE  USED  IN  DETEHMINING  RETAKOATION. 


Grade 
oomptated. 

Afe  at  leaving  adtool. 

U  years. 

12  years. 

13  years. 

14  years. 

15  years. 

16  years. 

TUid. 

Retarded 
lyear. 

Retarded 
1  or  2  years. 

Retarded 

S  years  or 

more. 

Retarded 

Syearsor 

more. 

Retarded 

Syearsor 

more. 

Retarded 

Syearsor 

more. 

FoartlL 

Normal. 

Retarded 
1  or  2  years. 

Fifth. 

Normal. 

Retarded 
1  or  2  years. 

Sixth. 

In  advance 

of 

normal 

grade. 

Normal. 

Retarded 
lor  2  years. 

Serwth. 

"in  advance 

of 

normal 

grade. 

• 

Normal. 

Retarded 
1  or  2  years. 

Eighth. 

In  advance 

of 

normal 

grade. 

Normal. 

Highflrat. 

In  advance 

of 

normal 

grade. 

Nonnal. 

HIghseoond. 

In  advance 

of 

normal 

grade. 

Hich  third 
and  fourth. 

In  advance 

of 

normal 

fnde. 
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OCCUPATION  CLASSmCATION  USED  IN  TABULATION. 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations: 

Personal  service,  other  than  servants  in  the  home.     (Includes 
bootblacks,  hotel  servants,  laimdry  workers,  barbers'  helpers, 
caddies,  janitors,  bathhouse  workers,  etc.). 
House  and  home  work.     (Includes  domestic  servants  in  private 
families,  nurse  girls,  etc.). 
Factory  and  mechanical  occupations: 
Factory  operative — 

Shoe  factory.     (Includes  assemblers,  sole  catchers,  cement- 
ers,  dinkers,  pattern  makers,  pressers,  stitchers,  taggers, 
etc.). 
Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades.     (Includes  dress- 
makers' and  milliners'  apprentices  and  helpers,  and  also 
stitchers,  finishers,  buttonholers,  machine  operators,  and 
folders  in  clothing  and  other  needle  trades. 
Textile  mill.     (Includes  doffers,  loopers,  tubemakers,  spin- 
ners, color  setteiB,  back  boys,  sweepers,  etc.). 
Candy  factory. 
Other  factory. 
Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades.     (Includes  apprentices 
and  helpers  to  carpenters,  plumbers,  engravers,  gasfitters, 
upholsterers,  coopers,  cobblers,  jewelers,  maohinists,  tinsmiths, 
printers,  paperhangers,  electricians,  roofers,  tjrpesetters,  etc.; 
excludes  children  in  any  industry  who  seemed  to  be  doing  odd 
jobs  rather  than  learning  a  trade.) 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  deUvery  of  goods: 

QflBce  work.     (Includes  bookkeepers,  filers,  cashiers — ^not  in  de- 
partment stores — and  clerical  workers.) 
Cash  and  messenger  work — department  store.     (Includes  exam- 
iners, checkers,  bundle  wrappers,  messengers,  stock  boys  or 
girls,  etc.). 
Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work.     (Ex- 
cludes bundle  wrappers  in  department  stores,  classified  above.) 
Selling.     (Includes  newsboys,  as  well  as  sales  boys  and  girls  in 

all  stores.) 
Messenger  work,  errands,  and  delivery.     (Includes  all  errands  not 
in  department  stores,  delivery  and  order  boys,  messengers, 
water  boys,  etc.) 
All  other  occupations. 


APPENDIX  m.  SPECIAL  STUDIES. 

SPECIAL  HOME  PERMTTa 

The  Massachusetts  law  reqmres  every  child  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  to  attend  school  unless  he  has  received  an  employment 
certificate  and  is  regularly  employed  for  at  least  6  hours  a  day  or 
has  the  '*  written  permission  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  *  *  * 
to  engage  in  profitable  employment  at  home."  *  This  **  written  per- 
mission" is  the  basis  for  the  special  home  permit,  in  form  much  like 
an  employment  or  educationid  certificate,  which  has  been  prepared 
by  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries. 

At  the  time  of  this  study  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  permit  the 
child  had  to  come  to  the  certificate-issuing  office  and  bring  with  him 
a  school-record  card  and  evidence  of  age.  The  school-record  card 
had  to  show  that  the  child  possessed  such  abihty  to  read,  write,  and 
spell  in  English  as  was  required  for  completion  of  the  fourth  grade,' 
but  not  necessarily  that  he  had  attended  sdiool  for  130  days  after 
becoming  13  years  of  age.  The  evidence  of  age  required  was  usually 
the  same  as  for  aQ  employment  certificate.  If  these  documents  were 
satisfactory,  the  issuing  officer  partly  filled  out  the  special  home 
permit  form,  and  the  child  signed  it.  It  was  then  given  to  the 
attendance  officer  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  lived.  The 
attendance  officer  made  an  investigation  at  the  child's  home  and,  if 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  permit  should  be  granted,  entered  on  the 
permit  the  reason  for  its  issue,  and  signed  the  certification  that, 
having  made  an  investigation,  he  had  found  the  facts  claimed  as  the 
reason  for  issue  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.  The 
permit  was  then  returned  to  Uie  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  for  his  stamped  signature,  after  which  the  attendance  officer 
took  it  to  the  child's  home* 

While  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries  had  no  power  to 
fix  a  minimum  standard  for  '^  profitable  em|^oyment  at  home,"  it 
had  ruled  that  such  employment  would  include  any  work,  such  as 
farm  or  house  work,  for  which  the  parents  would  ordinarily  be  obliged 
to  pay  if  it  were  not  done  by  the  children,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  children  received  any  remimeration. 

In  Boston,  at  the  time  of  this  study,  it  was  not  necessary  for  a 
parent  to  prove  that  there  was  any  actual  need  of  a  child's  services 
before  the  child  could  secure  a  special  home  permit.    It  was  thought 

1  There  is  a  further  exception  of  a  child  whose  physical  or  mental  condition  makes  atteodanoe  tmezpe- 
dient  or  impracticable,  or  who  is  being  otherwise  instructed  in  a  manner  appnnred  in  adrance  by  the 
superintendent  of  schoob  or  the  school  committee.  (Revised  Laws,  1002,  ch.  44,  sec.  1,  as  ameodad  by 
acU  of  1913,  ch.  719,  sec.  1,  and  by  acts  of  1915,  ch.  81,  sec  1.) 

1  This  requirement  was  changed  by  acto  of  1921,  ch.  468,  to  completion  of  the  sixth  grade. 
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that,  if  the  child  was  over  14  and  possessed  the  requisite  educational 
requirements,  there  was  no  authority  for  keeping  him  or  her  in  school. 
Most  of  these  permits  are  issued  to  girls,  and  parents  often  consider 
it  best  for  a  girl  who  is  discontented  with  school  to  stay  at  home  and 
learn  cooking  and  dressmaking  from  her  mother. 

Sometimes,  however,  children  secured  special  home  permits  merely 
to  enable  them  to  stay  out  of  school  imtil  they  were  able  to  find  work, 
or  to  allow  them  to  look  for  work  while  they  were  unemployed. 

In  connection  with  obtaining  schedules  for  employed  children  in 
Boston  it  was  thought  desirable  to  visit  a  number  of  children  to 
whom  special  home  permits  had  been  issued,  so  as  to  include  in  Hie 
study  all  types  of  children  released  from  school  for  work  of  any 
kind,  whether  at  home  or  in  industry. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  children  were  interviewed,  all  of  them 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  who  had  secured  home  permits 
during  approximately  the  same  period  as  that  during  which  tlie  chil- 
dren interviewed  in  the  continuation  school  had  obtained  employ- 
ment certificates.    All  but  one  of  them  were  girls. 

A  considerable  amount  of  data  was  secured  for  these  children 
concerning  age,  education,  nationality,  family  relationships,  and  in- 
dustrial and  other  history  since  leaving  school ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  schedules  obtained,  a  detailed  comparison  of  this 
group  with  the  group  of  employed  children  interviewed  was  found  to 
be  impracticable. 

The  significant  fact  revealed  by  these  histories  relates  primarily  to 
the  problem  of  law  administration.  Of  the  118  children  interviewed, 
56  had  not  been 'employed  dming  any  part  of  the  period  since  re- 
ceiving home  permits.  Forty-two,  however,  had  worked  at  some 
time  during  this  period.  Of  these,  20,  or  nearly  half,  at  some  period 
after  they  had  secured  home  permits,  had  worked  illegally — that  is, 
without  securing  employment  certificates.  Four  children  had  been 
thus  illegally  employed  in  two  positions  and  one  in  three  positions. 
The  significance  of  these  figiu*es  lies  in  their  revelation  of  the  prob- 
abihty  of  the  use  of  the  home  permit  as  a  cloak  for  illegal  employ- 
ment, particularly  if  it  is  issued  when  there  is  no  definite  need  of 
the  child's  help  in  the  home  or  if  careful  supervision  is  not  given 
afterwards.  Only  26  children  received  even  one  visit  from  an  at- 
tendance officer  after  the  permit  was  issued,  and  only  three  received 
as  many  as  two  visits.  Obviously,  the  need  for  the  child's  services 
might  be  urgent  at  the  time  the  permit  was  issued,  but  cease  within 
a  few  weeks  or  months ;  yet  if  the  school  authorities  do  not  keep  in 
touch  with  the  child  he  is  left  to  his  own  devices,  to  enter  employ- 
ment without  the  safeguards  which  the  law  purports  to  throw  around 
him,  perhaps  under  the  plea  that  '^he  did  not  know  that  he  had  to 
get  a  eerti6cate,"  or  to  idle  away  the  time  which  the  law  intends  he 
should  spend  in  school. 
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Aoddents: 

Causes  of ,  290. 

Machine  work  and,  54, 290. 

Messenger  work  and,  54. 

Number  of  cases  of,  54, 286, 289. 

Occupations  of  ehUdroi  and,  54, 290. 

Sex  and,  54, 55, 286-287, 28»-290. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  54-55, 285, 287. 

Time  lost  tram  work  on  account  of,  54, 55, 286- 
287,289. 

Uneoiploymttit  of  ofafldren  and,  54, 56, 287. 
Administration  of  ehOd  labor  laws.   See  Laws, 
child  labor. 

Afs  at  going  to  work: 

Of  all  children  who  took  out  certifk»tes,  15-17, 
83-85, 104, 110,  243. 

Of  children  who  left  school  for  work,  15, 17, 28, 
84-87, 104, 118, 119, 134-135. 

Methods  of  securing  positions  and,  38, 171-173. 

Nativtty  of  children  and,  1(^17, 84-87. 

Nativity  of  fiathers  and,  17, 85-87. 

Number  of  positions  held  and,  41, 188. 

Retardation  and,  28, 134-135. 

Sex  and,  17, 83-84, 86, 87, 134-185. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  3^,  10. 

War,  effect  of,  on,  16. 

Years  in  the  United  States  and,  1^17, 85, 86. 

See  alao  Family  status;  Grade  completed; 
Minimum  age;  Occupations  of  children; 
Vacation  and  regular  workers,  compari- 
son of;  AiMi  Work  before  leaving  sdiool, 
age  at  going  to  work. 

Age  o( leaving  school: 

Family  status  and,  21, 104-106. 

Of  children  who  left  school  for  work,  20-21, 

104-106. 
Sex  and,  104, 106. 
Sources  of  information  as  to,  4. 
See  alto  Grade  completed. 
Age  at  taking  out  first  oertifkjate.   Su  Age  at  going 
to  work. 

Apprentices  and  helpers  in  skilled  trades.  See 
Hours  of  labor,  occupations  of  children 
and;  Occupations  of  children;  Violations 
of  law,  occupations  of  children  and;  and 
Wages,  occupations  of  children  and. 

Baptismal  certifleates.  See  Employment  cer- 
tificates, evidence  of  age  required  tor. 

Birth  certificates.  See  Emplo]rment  oertiilcates, 
evidence  of  age  required  for. 

Birthplaces  of  children: 

All  children  who  took  out  certificates,  14,  76. 
QiUdren  who  left  school  for  work,  7d>78. 
Sex  and,  77. 


Birthplaces  of  children— Concluded. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  3, 10. 

See  alto  Emplojrment  certificates,  cfvidenoa 
of  age  nqaind  tar.  Grade  completed; 
Month  of  going  to  work;  Nativity  of 
children;  Occupations  of  children;  Re- 
tardation; Vacation  and  regular  workers, 
oompartson  of;  and  Work  before  leaving 
adiool. 
Boston: 

Comparison   of,    with   adjoining   cities.    See 
Cities. 

Placement  bureau.  fi«  Placement  bureau,  and 
Methods  of  securing  positions. 

Reasons  for  selection  of,  VIII. 

See  alto  all  other  topics. 

Cambridge,  comparison  of,  with  adjoining  cities. 

See  Cities. 
Cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores. 
See  Department  stores,  cash  and  mes- 
senger work  in. 
Certilk»te»— baptismal,   birth,   educational,   and 
employment— ^See    Eduoational    certifi- 
cates, and  Employment  certificates. 
Chelsea,  comparison  of,  with  adjoining  cities.   See 

Cities. 
Cities: 

Birthplaces  of  employed  children  In,  77-78. 
Employment  certificate  ofiOces  in,  7. 
Nativity  of  employed  children  In,  75-70, 78. 
Oocupi^ions  of  chUdren  in,  227, 231. 
Prevalence  of  employment  of  children  in,  71-72. 
Sources  of  information  as  to,  VIII,  1,  3. 
Clerical  occupations,  etc.   See  Hours  of  labor,  occu- 
pations of  children  and;  Occupations  of 
children;  Violations  of  laws,  occupations 
of  children  and;  and  Wages,  occupations 
of  children  and. 
Clothing  f^tory  work.   See  Hours  of  labor,  occu- 
pations of  chiklren  and;  Occupations  of 
children;  Violations  of  laws,  occupations 
of  children  and;  and  Wages,  occupations 
of  children  and. 
Connecticut,  instability  of  child  workers  in,  com- 
parison of,  with  findings  of  this  study, 
43-44. 
Continuation  school: 

Classes  la  industrial  establishments  of,  145, 228. 
Employers'  attitude  toward,  147. 
Enforcement  of  attendance  at,  144, 201, 294. 
Enrollment  in,  4, 144. 
Hours  of  labor  and  attendance  at,  12, 211. 
Laws  relating  to  attendance  at,  3, 4, 12, 09, 144, 

332. 
Methods  oi;  VUI,  146-14?. 
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Continuation  school— Oonduded. 

Occupations  of  children  and  attendance  at,  32, 

62,345. 
Placement  by,  38, 175-176. 
Reasons  for  leaving  positions  and  attendance  at, 

218, 281, 282. 
Subjects  teu^t  in,  145-147. 
Unemployed  children  and  attendance  at,  147, 

203. 
Wages  and  attendance  at,  200. 
See  alto  Methods  of  securing  positions. 

Daneeroos  oocupatloDs: 

Enforcement  of  laws  relating  to,  291 . 

Laws  relating  to,  12,  32, 62, 63, 67, 220, 250, 345. 

Machine  work,  82, 63, 67, 346. 

Promise  of  employment  for,  10. 

VioUtlons  of  laws  relating  to,  290, 302-303. 

Su  alto  Accidents;  and  Occupations  of  children, 
machine  work  in. 
Death  of  fathers: 

Bconomio  need  for  child's  work  and,  18, 20, 88- 
02,05,100,102,108,110. 

Employment  of  mothers  and,  10, 08-00. 

Nationality  of  Csthers  and,  01-02. 

Sex  and,  88-01, 05, 00, 103. 

See  alto  Family  status,  and  Season  of  going  to 
work. 
Death  of  mothers.   See  Family  status. 
Department  stores,  cash  and  messenger  work  in: 

Refusal  of  certificates  for,  10. 

Temporary  positions  of  girls  for,  42,  43,  68-60, 
187, 192,  218,  280-281. 

See  alto  Hours  of  labor,  occupations  of  chil- 
dren and;  Occupations  of  children;  Viola- 
tions of  laws,  occupations  of  children  and; 
and  Wages,  occupations  of  children  and. 
Desertion  by  fathers,  18, 93, 95. 

See  alto  Family  status. 
Domestic  service.  See  Hours  of  labor,  occupations 
of  children  and;  Occupations  of  children; 
Personal  and  domestic  occupations;  Vio- 
lations of  laws,  occupations  of  children 
and;  and  Wages,  occupations  of  children 
and. 

Bamiugs,  average  monthly: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  48-49,  53,  67, 
206-211. 

Eoonomk:  need  for  child's  work  and,  208. 

Length  of  industrial  experience  and,  48, 40, 207, 
208, 210-211. 

Methods  of  securing  positions  and,  211. 

Nativity  of  children  and,  48-40, 207-208. 

Nativity  of  fMhers  and,  40, 207, 208. 

Retardation  and,  40, 68, 200-211. 

Sex  and,  48-40, 206-211. 

Steadiness  at  work  and,  40, 53, 210^  2U. 

Unemployment  of  chUdren  aiid,  48^  40, 206-211. 

See  alto  Wages. 
BoanonUc  need  fbr  child's  work: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  10-20,  22,  26, 
68,  0»-108, 110, 11&-118, 12^126^  101. 

Employment  class  and,  0. 

Employment  of  mothers  and,  20, 102, 103. 

Family  status  and,  l»-20, 102-103. 

Grade  completed  and,  26, 125, 126. 


Economic  need  for  child's  work— Oooduded. 
Nationality  of  fathers  and,  20, 00-101. 
Nativity  of  children  and,  20, 68, 00-101, 115»  m. 
Nativity  of  fothers  and,  20,  22,  68,  00-101,  102, 

110, 115, 101. 
Sohool  time  lost  and,  116-118. 
Sex  and,  20, 00-103, 115-118, 125-126. 
Sources  of  information  as  to,  20, 00. 
Unemployment  of  children  and,  101. 
Unemployment  of  fathers  and,  20, 100, 102, 108, 

110. 
See  alto  Death  of  fathers;  Earnings,  average 

monthly;  Reasons  for  leaving  school; 

Retardation;  Wages;  and  Work  before 

leaving  school. 

Education,  Vn,  VHI,  32,  66-60, 171. 

See  aito  Orade  completed,  and  Retardatian. 

Edooatlanal  certificates: 

Children  who  replied  to  questionnaire,  62, 332. 

Enforcement  of  laws  relating  to,  201. 

Exchange  of  empk^ment  oertflcatee  for,  ii. 

Laws  relating  to,  2-3, 318. 

Methods  of  securing  positioDS  and,  38, 173. 

Su  aito  Emidoyment  certificates. 
Educational  requirements  for  employment  certit- 

cates.   See  Employment  oertlflcates. 
Employment  agencies.    See  Methods  of  aecaring 
positions. 

Employment  oertlfloates: 
Contentoof,3, 10-11. 
Enforcement  of  laws  relating  tc^  55,  57,  50,  60; 

201-205,  300, 318. 
Edocatlanal  requirements  for  7, 8-0, 60,  120. 
Evidence  of  age  required  for,  7-i,  17,  a06-'297. 
Laws  relating  to,  YII,  1, 2, 7-11, 56, 00^  306-896, 

200,300,811,364. 
Methods  of  issuing  and  securing,  7-12,  201-20 
Physician's  oertiflcate  of  health  required  Idr. 

7, 10, 11,  53-^  00;  358-250, 361,  284-285. 
Positions  held  without  ssourfaig,  29, 81,  36, 148, 

167,228. 
Promises  of  employment  required  for,  7,  0-11, 

237,261. 
Sources  of  Inlbnnation  as  to,  3, 5, 6. 
Taken  out  but  not  used,  187-188. 
Taken  out  late,  57-50, 306-307,  3U-321,  330. 
Vacation  work  and,  11, 30, 31,  200, 303-308, 311. 
Violations  of  laws  relating  to,  G,  20, 56-50, 61-«a; 

200,  303-303,  306-^21,  330-331,  365. 
See  alto  Educational  certificates,  Forejgn-Wn 

children.  Grade  completed.  Retardation. 

and  Tears  in  the  United  States. 

Employment  of  mothers: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  10,  30;  88, 
06-00. 

Nativity  of  childroiand,  10, 30, 97-08. 

Nativity  of  fathers  and,  19;  30;  97-06. 

Sooroes  of  information  as  to,  4. 

Sax  and,  19, 96-419. 

Unemploymsnt  of  fathers  and,  Ifl^  08-00. 

See  alto  Death  of  fathers,  Eoonomio  need  for 
child's  work,  and  Retardation. 
Enforcement  of  child  labor  laws.   Ste  laspeetifMi. 
industrial;  and  Laws,  child  labor,  en- 
forcement of. 
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EnttstmoDt  In  mUltery  or  hatsI  wnrice,  6a,  3S2, 337. 
Errands.    See  Hoars  of  labor,  oocnpations  of  chil- 

drm  and;  Oocopattflos  of  children;  Viola- 

ttons  of  laws,  ooeapations  of  children  and; 

and  Wages,  oocopaHons  ol  children  and. 
Bvenlng-Bchool  attendance,  laws  relating  to,  3,  (to, 

333. 
B  vklenee  of  age.    See  Employment  oertlflcates. 

Factory  and  merhanlml  occapations.  See  Hours 
of  labor,  occupations  of  children  and; 
Occupations  of  children;  Violations  of 
laws,  occupations  of  children  and;  and 
Wages,  occupations  of  children  and. 
VMtory  operatlTes: 

Time  employed  in  positions  as,  43-44, 102. 

Su  oifo  Hours  of  labor,  occupations  of  children 
and;  Occupations  of  children;  Violations 
of  laws,  occupations  of  children  and;  and 
Wages,  occupations  of  children  and. 
FUnlly  status: 

Age  at  going  to  work  and,  21, 91. 

Death  or  desertion  of  parents,  18, 21, 88-03. 

NaUvity  of  children  and,  18, 80>01. 

Nativity  of  fathers  and,  18, 00-01. 

Sex  and,  88-01. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  4. 

See  also  Age  at  leaving  school;  Death  of  fathers; 
Economic  need  for  child's  work;  Employ- 
ment of  mothers;  Occupations  of  fathers; 
Retardation;  Season  of  going  to  work, 
death  of  father  and;  and  Unemployment 
of  fathers. 
Feeble-minded  children,  0, 68. 

See  aUo  Grade  completed,  and  Retardation. 
Foreign-bom  children: 

Educational  requirements  for  employment  cer- 
tificates and,  0, 16-17, 25, 85, 120, 245. 

See  alto  Birthplaces  of  children;  Nativity  of 
children;  War,  effect  on  evidence  of  age 
required  of;  ofid  Years  in  the  United 
States. 
Fonign-bom  fathers.  See  Nationality  of  fathers, 
•iMi  Nativity  of  fathers. 

Grade  completed: 

Age  at  going  to  work  and,  23,  24,  118,  119,  126, 
165, 167. 

Age  act  leaving  school  and,  127, 169. 

Birthplaces  of  <^dren  and,  25, 120, 165, 167. 

By  all  children  who  took  out  oertiflrates,  23-25, 
118-120, 126, 245. 

By  children  who  left  school  tor  work,  25-26, 67, 
68, 104, 118-126, 178. 

By  children  who  worked  and  did  not  work  be- 
fore leaving  school,  comparison  of,  163-164, 
167-168. 

By  vacation  and  regular  workers,  comparison 
of,  24, 35,  118, 153, 163-165, 167. 

Educational  requirements  for  employment  cer- 
tificate and,  123. 

Nativity  of  chUdren  and,  24-25,  27,  68, 120-123, 
165, 167, 178,  245. 

Nativity  of  fathers  and,  25, 27, 68, 121-123. 

Reasons,  for  leaving  school  and,  23,  26, 114, 125, 
126, 143. 


Grade  completed— Concluded. 

School  time  lost  and,  25, 123-126, 140, 143. 

Sex  and,  25-26, 118,  110,  123-126, 140, 164,  165, 
167-109. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  3, 10. 

War,  effect  of,  on,  23, 24. 

Work  before  leaving  school  during  or  out  of 
school  hours  and,  168-160. 

Years  In  the  United  States  ahd,  121. 

See  dUo  Economic  need  for  child's  work.  Meth- 
ods of  securing  positions.  Occupations  of 
children,  Reasons  for  leaving  school,  ontf 
Retardation. 

Health  and  growth  of  working  children: 
Need  for  study  of,  VII,  vni,  66-67, 225. 
See  aUo  Employment  certiflcstes,  physlolanls 

oertilkste  of  health  required  for;  Hoursof 

labor;  Occupations  of  children,  character 

of;  Occupations  of  children,  phjrsioal  re- 
quirements of;  and  Sickness. 
Hours  of  labor: 

Effect  of,  on  health,  171. 

Enforcement  of  laws  relating  to,  201, 204, 206i. 

Excessive,  60, 67, 323, 325,  S27-820, 881. 

In  positions  held  befbreleavingachool,30-31,  a6, 

168-161,200,302-303. 
In  positions  held  three  years  after  interviews, 

64-65, 342-344, 340-^1. 
In  regular  positions,  45,  50-61,  00-62,  67,  171, 

211-216, 220, 26^270, 823-331. 
In  regular  positions^  comparison  of  first  and  last, 

50, 312-214. 
In  regular  positions  compared  with  later  peel- 

Uons,  64, 342-944. 
Laws  reUting  to,  1,0, 11,12,65,60,02,65,69,212, 

203,206,322,332. 
Nativity  of  chUdren  and,  45, 61, 213-216. 
Nativity  of  fathers  and,  61, 213-216. 
Occupations  of  children  and,  50-51,  60,  65,  212, 

220,  26^270, 342-844,  340. 
Occupations  of  children  and  legal  regulation 

of,  32. 
Promises  of  employment  and,  0. 
Sex  and,  30-31, 45, 50-51, 60-61, 65, 158-161, 213- 

216, 26^270, 302-308, 323-331, 342-344. 349- 

351. 
Souroef  of  infbrmation  as  to,  5, 6, 62, 333-333, 344. 
Violations  of  law  relating  to,  6, 56, 60-4t3, 67, 31 1 , 

212, 206, 200, 302-303, 323-381. 
See  aiao  Continuation  school,  Nig^t  work. 

Reasons  for  leaving  positions,  Wages,  and 

Work  before  leaving  school. 

Immigration.  5€«  Birthplaces  of  children.  Nation- 
ality of  fathers.  Nativity  of  children, 
Nativity  of  fathers,  and  Years  in  the 
United  States. 

Industry.  Su  Occupations  of  children,  and  Occu- 
pations of  fathers. 

Inspection,  Industrial,  57, 62, 201, 293-294, 318. 

Irl^  children.    See  Birthplaces  of  children. 

Irish  fathers.    See  Nationality  of  fathers. 

Italian  children: 

Educational  requirements  for  certificates  and, 
9, 25, 120. 
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Italian  chOdreih-Coiieluded. 

Evldenoe  of  age  for,  297. 

8u  also  Birthplaces  of  children. 
Italian  fathers.    See  Nationality  of  fathers. 

Ijaws,  child  labor: 

Effect  of,  VII-VIII. 

Enforcement  of,  0, 55,  291-295. 

See  alao  Continuation  school;  Dangerous  occu- 
pations; Educational  certificates;  Em- 
ployment certificates;*  Evening  school 
attendance;  Hours  of  labor;  Inspection, 
industrial;  Minimum  age;  Night  work; 
School  attendance,  compulsory;  Special 
home  permits;  Street  trades;  Viotatioas 
of  laws;  and  Wages. 

Machine  work.    Su  Aoddoits,  Dangerous  oooopa- 

tions,  and  Ocoupatians  of  children. 
MasMUihusetts   Accident   Board.   Set   Accidents, 

sources  of  informatiflo  as  to. 
Masttchusetta  General  Hospital,  industrial  disease 

records  of,  2K5. 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries. 

Su  Inspection,  industrial. 
Mechanical  occupations.  Factory  and.  See  Hours 
of  labor,  occupations  of  children  and;  Oc- 
cupations of  children;  Violations  of  laws, 
occupations  of  children  and;  o/ni  Wages, 
occupations  of  children  and. 
Mercantile  estabUahments.   fie«  Department  stores, 

cash  and  messenger  work  in. 
Messenger  work,  errands,  and  delivery.  See 
Accidents;  Hours  of  labor,  occupations  of 
children  and;  Occupations  of  children; 
Violations  of  laws,  occupations  of  children 
and;  and  Wages,  occupations  of  children 
and. 
Methods  of  securing  positions: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  39-40, 67, 171- 

183. 
Children  who  worked  and  did  not  work  before 
leaving  school,   comparison   of,  as   to, 
182-183. 
Comparison  of  first  and  seoood  positions  as  to, 

38-39, 174-176,  250. 
Grade  completed  and,  38,  89, 173, 177-179. 
Nativity  of  chUdren  and,  39, 176-177, 178, 257. 
Retardation  and,  39, 178, 180-182. 
Sex  and,  172-175, 178, 180-182. 
Sources  of  information  as  to,  4. 
Vacation  and  regular  workers,  comparison  of,  as 

to,  182. 
Years  in  the  United  States  and,  176-in. 
See  aUo  Age  at  going  to  work;  Educational 
certificates;  Occupations  of  children;  Vlo* 
lations  of  laws,  and  Wages. 
Minimum  age: 

Enforcement  of  laws  relating  to,  291 . 
Laws  relating  to,  Vn,  1, 29,  30, 253,  298. 
Violations  of  laws  relating  to,  29, 56, 299, 302-308, 

'     306. 
See  aiao  Emirioyment  certificates,  enforcement 
of  laws  relating  to;  and  Street  trades. 
Month  of  going  to  work: 

Birthplaces  of  children  and,  22. 
ChUdren  who  left  school  for  work,  22-23,  08, 
110-114. 


Month  of  going  to  work— CoDoloded. 
NaUonality  of  chUdren,  72,  111. 
Nationality  of  fathers  and,  22, 111-114. 
Nativity  of  ChUdren  and,  22, 110, 111-114. 
Nativity  of  fathers  and«  22, 111-114. 
Sex  and,  22, 23, 110-113. 
See  aleo  Reasons  for  leaving  school,  and  Season 
of  going  to  work. 

NationaUty  of  chUdren.    See  Bbthplaoee  of  diU- 

dren. 
Nationality  of  fathers: 

ChUdren  who  left  school  for.  work,  14,  76,  79- 
83. 

Sex  of  chUdren  and,  80-83. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  5. 

See  alio  Death  of  father;  Eoonomlc  need  of 
ohUd's  woric;  Month  of  going  to  work; 
Nativity  of  fathers;  Oocupatinns  of 
ChUdren;  Retardation;  Season  of  going 
to  work;  Violations  of  laws;  ttnd  Wort: 
before  leaving  sdiool. 
Nativity  of  diUdren: 

All  ChUdren  who  took  out  certificates,  14, 15^ 
68»  74-76. 

ChUdren  who  left  school  for  woric,  14,  08,  74, 75^ 
7»-83. 

Sex  and,  15, 30, 74-75, 7»-8S. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  3, 10. 

See  aleo  Age  at  going  to  work;  Birthplaces  of 
chUdren;  Earnings,  average  monthly; 
Boonomio  need  for  child's  work;  Employ- 
ment of  mothers;  FamUy  status;  Grade 
completed;  Hours  of  labor;  Methoda  of 
aeouilng  positions;  Month  of  going  to 
work;  Occupations  of  diUdren;  Oooop»- 
tions  of  fathers;  Prevalence  of  diild  labor; 
Reasons  for  leaving  portions;  Rf  sons 
for  leaving  school;  Retardation;  School 
time  lost;  Season  of  going  to  work;  Unem- 
ployment of  diUdren;  Unemployment  of 
fathers;  Vacation  and  regular  workers; 
Violations  of  laws;  Wages;  Work  befdrs 
leaving  school:  and  Years  in  the  United 
States. 
Nativity  of  fathers: 

Children  who  left  school  tor  work  and,  14, 15, 67, 
08.79. 

Sex  and,  15, 79. 

Sources  of  infbrmation  as  to,  5. 
See  alto  Age  at  going  to  work,  Earnings,  Boo- 
nomio need  of  child's  work,  Employ- 
ment of  mothers.  Family  status.  Grade 
completed,  Hours  of  labor.  Month  of 
going  to  work,  Nationality  of  f^tben, 
Oocupations  of  children.  Occupations  of 
fathers.  Reasons  for  leaving  posltloos. 
Reasons  for  leaving  school.  Retardation, 
School  time  lost.  Season  of  going  to  work. 
Unemployment  of  children.  Unemploy- 
ment of  fathers,  Violations  of  laws.  Wages, 
and  Work  before  leaving  school 
Newsboys.   See    Oocupations    of   chiklren,    mmd 

Street  trades. 
Night  work: 

Laws  relating  to,  2, 12, 60,  298, 299,  322,  332. 

Sex  and,  61,  298,  302-303,  333-325. 
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Night  work— CQndiided. 

Violatioiis  of  laws  relating  to,  56, 60-61, 67, 298, 

290,302-303,32^-325. 
See  alto  Hoars  of  labor. 
North  and  West  Europe.   See  Nationalities  of 

fathers. 
Number  of  posltians  held: 

By  all  children  who  took  oat  certificates,  41, 

18a-186. 
By  children  who  left  school  for  work,  41-44, 171, 

18&-1S6,188,180. 
Betardaticm  and,  41-42, 188, 180. 
Sex  and,  41,  43-44, 184-1S6, 188, 180,  282-283. 
Sooroes  of  information  as  to,  183. 
See  alto  Age  at  going  to  work.  Steadiness  at 

work,  Unemikloyment,  and  Work  before 

leaving  school. 

Oocopations  of  children: 

Age  at  going  to  work  and,  86,  228,  M3-245. 
Birthplaces  of  children  and,  84r-35,  231-235, 

360-361. 
Changes  of,  in  same  posltians,  87,  228-229, 

268-261. 
Character  of,  32, 67, 820, 257, 276. 
Classification  of,  22^226, 282-268. 
Effect  of  lega  1  restrictions  on ,  82, 846. 
Grade  completed  and,  36, 228,  245, 246. 
In  all  certificated  poslUims,  3»^  226-227,  220- 

235,243-246,350-361. 
In  positions  held  before  leaving  sdMwl,  30, 149, 

250-254. 
In  positions  held  by  vaoatlcni  and  regular 

workers,  comparison  of,  36-36,  227,  228, 

250-254. 
In  positions  held  three  years  after  intenriews, 

68, 62-65,  68,  332-341, 343,  844,  345. 
In  regular  poisitions,  32,  35-37,  40-46,  52^53, 

67-419,  218,  220,  224,  226-229,  230-231,  233, 

235-243,  245,  247-251,  253-260,  270,  271, 

276,280-283,330,850. 
In  regular  positions  held  before  interview,  com- 
pared with  later  positions,  63, 64, 67, 333, 

33&-337,339,341. 
Machine  work  in,  37, 64, 257-298, 200, 345. 
Methods  of  securing  positions  and,  40,  228,  254- 

257. 
NaUonality  of  f^tthers  and,  35,  64,  235-236,  288- 

243, 330, 838-330. 
Nativity  of  children  and,  34-87, 46,  64,  220,  228, 

231-237,240-243,246,251-252^364,257,334- 

335,337. 
NaUvity  of  fathers  and,  85, 64, 220, 228, 233, 236- 

243,  252,  254,  334-335,  837-830. 
Need  for  study  of,  60^17, 226. 
Physical  requirements  of,  IQ,  11, 53, 67, 220, 257. 
Piece  and  time  work  in,  46^  270-272, 276, 283. 
Promises  of  employment  and,  0, 10^  87, 227, 228, 

250, 26L 
Reasons  for  leaving  positions  and,  52-63,  218, 

224,220,280-283. 
Retardation  and,  80n37,  64,  68-60,  220,  222,  245, 

247-240,840^1,843. 
Seasonal,  40, 44, 62, 262, 266, 266, 283. 
Sex  and,  30,  84,  86^  87,  40^  64,  62,  63,  68-60, 

140,  218, 220, 222, 224, 226, 228-245, 247-2S5, 

257-266, 270-272, 276,  280-283, 200,  330,  332, 

33^-341, 350-361. 


Occupations  of  children— Concluded. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  3,  4,  5,  6,  0-10,  36, 
62,  227-228,  261-262,  332-333. 

Steadiness  at  work  and,  43-44. 

Time  employed  in  positions  in,  40-41, 43, 44, 68- 
60,  220,  261-266,  282. 

Unemployment  of  children  and,  282-283. 

War,  effect  of  on,  33. 

Work  beiEore  leaving  school,  effect  of  on,  250- 
251,253. 

Set  ata>  Accidents,  Continuation  school.  Dan- 
gerous occupations.  Department  stores. 
Hours  of  labor.  Street  trades,  Vio^tions 
of  laws,  and  Wages. 
Occupations  of  fathers: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  18-10,  88, 
03-05,136-138. 

Nativity  of  children  and,  10,  04-05, 136-137. 

Nativity  of  (Others  and,  10, 04-05, 136-137. 

Retardation  and,  28, 136-138. 

Sex  and,  10, 04. 
Office  work.  See  Hours  of  labor,  occupations  of 
children  and;  Occupations  of  children; 
Violations  of  laws,  occupations  of  chil- 
dren and;  and  Wages,  occupations  of 
children  and. 

Paddng,  wrapping,  labeling  and  shipping  room 
work.  See  Hours  of  labor,  occupations  of 
ehikirea  and;  Occupations  of  children; 
Violations  of  laws,  occupations  of  chil- 
dren and;  and  Wages,  occupations  of  chil- 
dren and. 
Passport.   See  Employment  certificates,  evidence 

of  age  required  for. 
Personal  and  domestic  occupations: 
Excessive  hours  of  labor  in,  60. 
See  al»o  Hours  of  labor,  occupations  of  (diildren 
and;  Occupations  of  children;  Violations 
of  laws,  occupations  of  chiklren  and; 
and  Wages,  occupations  of  children  and. 
Physical  examination.    See  Employment  certifi- 
cates, physician's  certificate  of  age  re- 
quired for. 
Physician's  certificate  of  agei    See  Employment 

certificates. 
Piece  and  time  work.   i9«0  Occupations  of  children, 

and  Wages. 
Placement  bureau,  88, 173, 254. 

See  aUo  Methods  of  securing  positions. 
Poverty.   fie<  Economic  need  for  child's  work. 
Prevalence  of  chikl  labor,  13-16, 66, 67, 70-72,  74-75. 
During  school  hours,  13-16, 68,  73, 74. 
Nativity  of  children  and,  14, 15, 67, 68, 70-73. 
Sex  and,  1»-16, 70-75. 
War,  effect  of,  on,  13. 
Promise  of  employment.   See  Dangerous  oocupa- 
tions.  Employment  certificates.  Hours  of 
Labor,  and  Occupations  of  children. 
Purposes  and  scope  of  this  study,  VII-VIII,  225. 

Seasons  for  leaving  positions: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  51-53,  171, 

216-224, 283. 
Hours  of  labor  and,  63-68, 217, 210-221, 223. 
NaUvity  of  chiklren  and,  62, 210-220, 222. 
Nativity  of  fathers  and,  52, 210-220, 222. 
Retardatfon  and,  53, 220-222. 
Sex  and,  52-53, 217-224. 
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Reasons  for  leavijag  positions— Concluded. 
Sooroes  of  information  as  to,  4, 51, 216-218. 
Steadiness  at  work  and,  53, 223-224. 
Unemployment  of  children  and,  224. 
Wages  and,  53, 217, 219, 221-224, 283. 
See  alto  Continuation  school,  and  Occupations. 

Reasons  for  leaving  school: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  22, 23, 87, 101, 

110,  111,  114-118. 
Month  of  going  to  work  and,  22, 28, 110,  111,  114. 
NaUvity  of  childran  and,  23, 114, 116. 
NattTity  of  fathers  and,  23, 114, 115. 
Sex  and,  22, 23, 115-118. 
Sources  of  information  as  to,  4, 114, 100. 
See  aUo  Economic  need  for  child's  work,  Grade 

completed.  Retardation,  and  8<diool  time 

lost. 

Retardation: 

Among  children  wlio  left  school  for  work,  26-29, 
67,  68, 104, 127-136, 138-143. 

Among  children  who  replied  to  questionnaire, 
62,333. 

Among  children  who  wwked  and  did  not  work 
before  leaving  school,  comparison  of,  31-32, 
166, 16&-17a 

Among  vacation  and  regular  workers,  oompari* 
son  of,  26, 127, 166-167. 

Birthplaces  of  diUdren  and,  26,  27-28,  129-130, 
167. 

Economic  need  for  ofaikl's  work  and,  28-29, 
136-138, 141-143. 

Educational  requirements  for  empkiyment  cer- 
tificate and,  28, 136. 

Employment  of  mothers  and,  28, 186-136. 

Family  status  and,  28, 135-136. 

Method  of  measuring,  126-127, 362. 

Nationality  of  fathers  and,  27-29,  129,  132-134, 
137-139. 

Nativity  of  chiklran  and,  26-28,  37,  65,  68,  128- 
132, 136-137, 167, 193, 366. 

Nativity  of  fathers  and,  27, 65, 68, 129,1 31-134, 
13Q,  138-139, 355. 

Reasons  for  leaving  school  and,  28-29, 141-143. 

School  time  lost  and,  29, 140-141. 

Season  of  going  to  work  and,  29, 13»-140, 313-314. 

Sex  and,  27-29, 68, 127-135, 140-143, 166, 170. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  127, 168. 

Unemployihent  of  fathers  and,  28, 135-136. 

Work  before  leaving  school  dnring  or  oat  of 
school  hours  and,  32, 169-170. 

Yearsin  the  United  Statesand,  27, 129, 131. 

Set  al»o  Age  at  going  to  work,  Eamincp,  Orade 
completed,  Methods  of  securing  positions. 
Number  of  positions  held.  Occupations 
of  children.  Occupations  of  fathers.  Rea- 
sons for  leaving  positions,  Reasons  for 
leavingscbool,  Steadinessat  work,  Unem- 
ployment of  children,  Vioiations  of  laws, 
ani  Wages. 

Russian  children: 

Evidence  of  age  for,  297. 

See  also  BUthplaoes  of  children. 

Russian  fathers.   9m  Nationality  of  fathers. 


School  attendance,  oompolsory: 

Enforcement  of,  11, 25, 126, 140-141, 201-2iM. 

Laws  requiring,  Vn,  1-2,  56, 60, 126,  212,  295, 
299, 311, 312, 322,  364. 

Unemployed  children  and,  147, 292-293. 

VioJatians  of  laws  relating  to,  20, 21, 56, 00, 107, 
212,  299,  302-303,  323-324. 

See  alto  Continuation  school.  Evening  school 
attendnace.  School  time  lost,  and  Viola- 
tions of  laws,  hours  of  labor. 
School  census,  292. 
School,  discontent  with.    See  Reasons  for  leaving 

school. 
School  records,  enforcement  of  chikl-faibar  law  and, 
292. 

See  alto  Emplojrment  oertiflcates,  educational 
requirements  for. 
School  time  lost: 

By  children  who  left  school  for  wo^  21, 67, 101, 
106-107, 110-118. 

Nativity  of  diUdren  and,  21, 106-107.' 

Nativity  of  fathers  and,  21, 106-107. 

Reasons  for  leaving  school  and,  116-118. 

Sex  and,  21, 100-107, 110-118. 

See  alto  Economic  need  for  child's  work;  Orade 
completed;  Retardation;  School  attend- 
ance, oonqiulsory;  Special  home  pennita; 
Vtolations  of  laws;  and  Work  before 
leaving  school. 
Season  of  going  to  work: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  21-23 ,  101, 
107-114. 

Death  of  fathers  and,  22, 109, 110. 

NationaUty  of  fathers  and,  22, 106-109. 

Nativity  of  children  and,  22, 106-110, 114. 

Nativity  of  Ikthers  and,  22, 106-110, 114. 

Sex  and,  22, 107-109. 

Uiiempk>yi9ent  of  fathers  and,  22, 109, 110. 

Su  alto  Month  of  going  to  work,  Retardation, 
Violations  of  laws,  and  Wages. 
Selling.  See  Hours  of  labor,  occupations  of  chil- 
dren and;  Occupations  of  children;  Vlo- 
lations  of  laws,  occupations  of  children 
and;  amd  Wages,  occupations  of  children 
and. 
Sex.    See  aU  other  topics. 

Shoe  iMStory  work.  See  Hours  of  labor,  occupations 
of  children  and;  Occupations  of  children; 
Violations  of  laws,  occupations  of  chil- 
dren and;  and  Wages,  occupations  of  chil- 
dren and. 
Slokness: 

Causes  of,  286-286. 

Number  of  cases  of,  64, 286-28S. 

Sex  Mid,  64,  66, 280-288. 

Bourees  of  Inlbrmatlim  as  to,  6,  58-65,  384-2ffi^ 
tS7. 

Time  lost  from  work  on  account  of,  64,  55, 286- 
288. 

Unempfoyment  of  children  and,  54, 65,  287. 

See  alto  Employment  certificates,  physician's 
certificate  of  health  required  tor;  Heslth 
and  growth  of  working  children:  and 
Reasons  for  leaving  schooL 
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SoiiiQrville,  oQmparlson  of,  with  •^Joining  cities. 

5m  Cities. 
Soutli  and  East  £  urope.    Su  Natiooality  of  ^hera. 
Souroes  of  inibnnation,  IV,  Vin,  1-6,  10-11,  «2, 
332-333. 

See  also  Accidents,  Economic  need  for  child's 
work,  Hours  of  labor,  Number  of  positions 
held.  Occupations  of  cliildren,  Reasons 
for  leaving  positions,  Reasons  for  leaving 
school.  Retardation,  Sickness,  Special 
home  permits,  Unemplojrment  of  chil- 
dren. Unemployment  of  fiithers,  Vaca- 
tion and  regular  workers,  Violations  of 
laws,  and  Work  before  leaving  schooL 
Special  home  permits: 

Administration  of  law  as  to,  365. 

Law  relating  to,  1-2, 126, 292, 311, 364. 

Method  of  securing,  364-365. 

School  timelost  and,  21 ,  25, 123, 295, 365. 

Sex  of  children  securing,  21, 25, 123, 365. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  6, 365. 

Unemployment  of  children  and,  365 

Violations  of  laws  under,  365. 
Steadiness  at  work : 

Among  children  who  left  school  for  work,  41-42, 
67,  68, 186-100. 

Method  of  measuring,  41, 186-187. 

RetardaUon  and,  42, 48, 68, 188-100. 

Sex  and,  187-190. 

See  aUo  Earnings,  average  monthly;  Number 
of  positions;  Occupation  of  chiklren; 
Reasons  for  leaving  positions;  Time 
employed  in  positions;  Unemployment 
of  children.'  aiuf  Wages. 
Street  trades: 

Earnings  in,  160, 194. 

Lawsrelating  to,  29, 56, 208, 299. 

Minimum  age  for,  29, 296, 299. 

Sex  and,  29, 30, 149, 299, 300-303. 

Violations  of  laws  in,  299-303. 

See  aleo  Occupations  of  children. 

Temporary  posittons.  See  Department  stores, 
cash  and  messenger  work  in;  Occupa- 
tions of  children,  seasonal;  and  Reasons 
for  leavhag  positions. 

Textile  CEictory  work.  See  Hours  of  labor,  occupa- 
tions of  children  and;  Occupations  of 
children;  Violations  of  laws,  occupations 
and;  and  Wages,  occupations  of  chiklren 
and. 

Time  employed  in  positions,  361. 

See  alto  Occupations  of  chiklren,  Unemploy- 
ment of  children,  and  Work  before  leaving 
schooL 

Unemployment  of  children : 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  42-44, 67, 171 , 

190-194. 
Nativity  of  chiklien  and,  42, 48, 191, 193. 
Nativity  of  ftttbers  and,  42, 49, 191. 
Retardation  and,  43-43, 49, 192-193. 
Sex  and,  42-44,  48-49, 191-194. 
Sources  of  information  as  to,  5, 42, 100. 
Steadiness  at  work  and,  43,  53, 193-194, 224. 
Time  lost  on  account  of,  42-44, 48-49, 55, 97, 171, 

191-194. 


Unemployment  of  children— Concluded. 

See  aln  Accidents;  Continuation  school;  De- 
partment stores,  cash  and  messenger 
work  in,  temporary  positions  of  girls  for; 
Earnings,  average  monthly;  Economic 
need  for  child's  work;  Occupations  of 
children;  Reasons  for  leaving  positions; 
School  attendance,  compulsory;  Sickness; 
and  Special  home  permits. 
Unemployment  of  fathers: 

Chiklren  who  left  sdiool  for  work,  18-20,  88,  93- 
96. 

Nativity  of  chiklren  and,  96. 

Nativity  of  fathers  and,  96. 

Sex  and,  18,94-96. 

Souroes  of  Information  as  to,  4, 18. 

Su  alao  Economic  need  of  child's  work,  EmploT- 
ment  of  mothers.  Retardation,  and  Season 
of  going  U>  work. 

Vacation  and  regular  workers,    comparison  of, 

as  to: 
Age  at  going  to  work,  15-17, 34, 35, 153-155, 165. 
Birthplaces  of  children,  14,  76,  78, 150, 105, 167. 
Nativtty  of  children,  14,  15,  24-25,  35, 140, 150, 

165, 167, 251. 
Sex,  15, 148, 149, 153. 
Sources  of  information,  6-6, 16, 148. 
See  aUo  Orade  completed;  Methods  of  securing 

positions;     Oooupations     of    children; 

Prevalence  of  child  labor;  Retardation; 

and  Work  before  leaving  school. 
Violations  of  laws: 

In  positions  held  before  leaving  school,  55-56, 

297-303. 
In  regular  positions,  56-62, 303-331. 
Methods  of  securing  positions  and,  58-50, 315-317. 
Nationality  of  fathers  and,  57,  61,  309-310, 

325-327,330. 
Nativity  of  children  and,  56-58, 303-304, 306-309. 
Nativity  of  fathers  and,  56-58,  61,  303-^304, 

306-310,326-327. 
Number  of,  in  positions  held  before  leaving 

school,  66, 296-301. 
Oooupations  of  children  and,  56,  58,  59,  61, 

298-303, 318-321, 322, 328-330. 
Retardation  and,  57, 56, 804, 306, 318-315. 
School  time  lost  and,  312-313. 
Season  of  going  to  work  and,  56, 311-313. 
Sex  and,  56-62, 297, 316, 319-331. 
Souroes  of  Information  as  to,  5, 6, 55, 295. 
Work  before  leaving  school,  effect  of,  on,  57, 58, 

304-305, 315, 316. 
See  aim  Dangerous  occupations;  Employment 

certificates;  Hours  of  labor;  Minimum 

age;  Night  work;  School  attendance,  com- 
pulsory; Special  home  permits;  and  Street 

trades. 
VocaUonal  guidance,  38,  39,  67, 173,  175, 176,  257. 
See  al90  Methods  of  securing  positicms. 

Wages: 

Changes  in  weekly,  between  first  and  last 
regular  positions,  47-49, 53, 68, 171, 200-307, 
209,222. 
Changes  in  weekly,  between  first  regular 
positioos  and  positions  held  three  years 
Uter,  65, 845-347. 
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Wages— Concluded. 

Changes  in  weekly,  between  Last  regular  posi- 
tions and  positions  held  three  jrears  later, 
66, 68,  352-355. 

Changes  in  weekly,  in  same  regular  positions, 
46-47,  229,  277-280. 

Economic  need  for  child's  work  and,  45, 107, 198. 

Effect  of  legal  restrictions  on,  65, 66, 345. 

Hours  of  labor  and,  31,  45,  51, 160-161,  214-216, 
349-351. 

Methods  of  securing  positions  and,  45, 199-201, 
211. 

NaUvity  of  children  and,  45,  47,  48, 51, 194-196, 
201, 202, 204,  207, 348. 

Nativity  of  fathers  and,  45,  47,  51,  65,  194-196, 
201,  202, 204, 348. 

Occupations  of  children  and,  45-47,  65-66,  229, 
27^281, 346,  349, 352-355. 

Piece  and  time  work,  comparison  of  wages  in, 
46, 270-272,  276,  277. 

RetaidaUon  and,  45,  47-49,  53,  65-66,  68,  197, 
199,  203-204,  206,  209,  222, 346-347, 364, 355. 

Season  of  going  to  work  and,  45, 196-197. 

Sex  and,  31, 44-49,  61,  65,  66,  15»-161,  194-206, 
214-216, 271-280,  345-354. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  6, 6, 62, 333-^33. 

Steadiness  at  work  and  <Aiangesin,  48, 63, 206- 
206. 

Weekly,  initial,  in  regular  podtkiis,  44-46, 48, 
49,  61, 63, 65, 68, 171, 194-201,  207, 209, 214- 
216,  223, 229,  270-277.  ** 

Weekly,  in  positions  held  before  leaving  school, 
31, 160-161. 

Weekly,  in  positions  held  three  years  after  in- 
terviews, 62, 65-66, 68, 345-363. 

Work  before  leaving  school,  efl^  on,  46,  65, 
197-196,  200, 347-848. 

8u  aUo  Continuation  school,  Eamings,  Reasons 
for  leaving  positions. 
War,  effect  on: 

Employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age, 
13,15,16,23,24,33. 

Employment  of  children  three  years  after  in- 
terviews, 62, 64,  65,  66,  332,  344,  345,  346, 
355. 

Evidence  of  age  required  of  foreign-bom  chil- 
dren for  employment  oertiAcates,  7-8, 17, 
297. 


War,  effect  on— Concluded. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  1, 6. 

5ef  also  Enlistment  in  military  or  naval  servioe; 
Hours  of  labor  in  positions  held  three 
years  after  interviews;  OccujiatiaDS  of 
children  in  positions  held  three  yean 
after  interviews;  and  Wages,  weekly,  In 
positions  held  three  years  af  terlntervfetwa. 
Work  before  leaving  school: 

Age  at  going  to  work  and,  29, 154-155, 167. 

Age  at  securing  first  position  for,  29, 30, 15^-155, 
150, 167,  253-254. 

Birthplaces  of  children  and,  30, 150. 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  29-32, 148- 
163, 167, 196,  250. 

During  or  out  of  school  hours,  30, 32, 149, 155-156, 
159. 

Economic  need  for  child's  work  and,  160, 162. 

Hours  of  labor  in  positions  for,  31, 159-160. 

Nationality  of  fiatbers  and,  151-152. 

Nativity  of  ehUdren  and,  30, 65, 14»-151, 155-157 
848. 

Nativity  of  fathers  and,  30, 65, 160-152, 155-157, 
848. 

Number  of  positions  held  for,  30, 156-157. 

School  time  lost  and,  81, 163-163. 

Sex  and,  29-31, 14fr-163, 198, 2S0, 253-253. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  5, 29, 148, 107. 

Time  employed  in  positions  for,  30, 157-160. 

See  9ho  Grade  oomi^ted;  Hours  of  labor, 
Methods  of  securing  positions;  Occupa- 
tions; Retardation;  Violatioii8oflaws;«itf 
Wages. 

Years  In  the  United  States: 

Educational  requirements  (br  employment  oer- 
tiAcates  and,  10-17, 86. 

Evidence  of  age  for  employment  oertiOcates 
and,  397. 

Foreign-bom  ohildien  who  left  school  for  work, 
76-79. 

Sources  of  inXonnation  as  to,  4. 

See  aUo  Age  at  going  to  wotk;  Grade  oompleied; 
Methods  of  securing  pasltioos;  mnd  Re- 
tardation. 
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